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PREFACE 

The  selection  of  teaching  materials  here  offered  has  been  compiled 
with  the  needs  of  home  economists  and  social  workers  in  mind,  as  well 
as  those  of  classes  in  general  social  economy,  applied  sociology,  labor 
problems,  and  the  economics  of  consumption.  The  readings  should 
prove  useful  as  a  text  or  as  a  companion  for  other  texts  on  stand- 
ards of  living  or  the  economics  of  consumption,  since  much  illus- 
trative material  has  been  included  for  which  the  ordinary  text  has 
no  space. 

The  project  and  discussion  methods  are  both  provided  for  in  the 
questions,  exercises,  and  selected  bibliographies  under  each  section. 
This  arrangement  seemed  more  practical  than  an  extensive  general 
bibliography;  but  the  student  should  be  reminded  that  material  on 
each  phase  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  general  works 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  as  well  as  in  those  noted  under 
special  headings. 

The  selections  provide  materials  which  recognize  the  cultural,  psy- 
chological, and  ethical  approaches  to  the  field,  as  well  as  its  economic, 
sociological,  and  humanitarian  aspects. 

It  is  the  editor's  belief  that  readings  can  more  profitably  be  used 
if  questions  to  which  they  relate  are  propounded  and  briefly  discussed 
in  class  before  rather  than  after  the  selections  are  read.  The  ques- 
tions are  therefore  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  extracts  to  which 
they  refer,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  an  appetizer  for  what  follows. 
Few  teachers  will  wish  to  use  all  the  exercises :  a  selection  is  provided 
for  various  situations. 

The  volume  has  profited  by  the  advice  of  many  authorities  in  the 
fields  represented,  including  Dr.  Juliet  Lita  Bane,  Dr.  Chase  Going 
Woodhouse,  Director  Porter  R.  Lee,  Dean  Edward  T.  Devine,  Pro- 
fessor Jessica  Peixotto,  Professor  N.  H.  Cornish,  Dean  C.  C.  Taylor, 
Professor  H.  C.  Taylor,  Miss  Helen  Atwater,  Professor  Ruth  A. 
Wardall,  Professor  A.  L.  Marlatt,  Dean  Ava  Milam,  Professor  Alva 
Bayles,  and  many  others  in  lesser  degree. 
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Thanks  are  due  and  hereby  rendered  to  all  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers who  generously  permitted  the  reprinting  of  their  work  without 
fees  or  at  a  nominal  charge.  Other  acknowledgments  are  made  in 
footnotes  at  the  appropriate  places.  The  following  have  also  been  of 
special  assistance,  and  their  share  is  gratefully  appreciated:  Mrs. 
Bryce  Stewart,  Miss  Louise  Greene,  Miss  Mildred  Wright,  Miss 
Mildred  Rogers,  Miss  Anne  Reinhardt,  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  the  staffs  of  the  Portland,  Northwestern, 
Pomona,  Washington,  Crerar,  and  Russell  Sage  Foundation  libraries. 
Mrs.  Eliot  has  re-read  the  entire  manuscript,  without  sacrificing  the 
family  standards  of  living !    To  her  the  book  is  hereby  dedicated. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Northwestern  University 
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AMERICAN  STANDARDS  AND 
PLANES  OF  LIVING 

INTRODUCTION 

Planes  of  living  and  standards  of  living.  In  most  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  phrase  "standard  of  living "  is  used  loosely  to  include 
two  groups  of  meanings.  It  refers  sometimes  to  the  actual  distribution 
of  real  income  in  goods,  services,  and  advantages  received.  In  other 
connections  it  means  rather  a  set  of  habitual  valuations, — of  attitudes 
of  insistence  toward  certain  goods  and  services  and  advantages. 

Both  meanings  represent  legitimate  economic  conceptions,  which, 
however,  it  is  often  useful  to  be  able  to  distinguish.  For  that  reason 
the  actual  commodities  and  services  received  may  be  called  "the  plane 
of  living,"  reserving  the  other  phrase  for  true  standards,  which  are 
subjective.1 

The  plane  of  living,  to  be  sure,  tends  to  approximate  the  standard 
whenever  income  permits,  and  the  plane  of  living  is  often  our  best 
practical  objective  measure  of  standards  of  living.  But  standards  are 
somewhat  like  the  trout  Salmo  Rooseveltii,  which  in  its  native  stream 
had  never  exceeded  fourteen  inches,  but  which,  when  transplanted 
suddenly  to  an  abundant  food  supply,  demonstrated  its  capacity  for 
growth  to  nine  pounds.  Many  planes  of  living  represent  truncated, 
dwarfed,  thwarted  standards, — scaled  down  to  represent  only  the 
forced  choices  of  the  consumers  on  a  subnormal,  deficit  level. 

The  plane  of  living  varies  not  only  with  standards  but  with  income 

aThis  distinction  in  terms  was  insisted  upon  by  the  writer  as  early  as  1913. 
It  is  not  usually  made  by  the  writers  from  whom  selections  are  given  in  this 
volume,  but  the  student  can  usually  tell  by  the  context  which  usage  is  meant. 
For  example  :  Professor  Field's  M  standard  "  means  what  is  here  called  the  "  plane  "  ; 
what  is  here  called  the  standard  includes  what  he  calls  the  "expansion  factor." 
Miss  Kyrk,  in  A  Theory  of  Consumption,  similarly  distinguishes  between  the 
standard  and  the  "mode"  or  "manner"  of  living  (for  example,  pp.  183-184). 
Professor  Bernard  has  made  a  somewhat  similar  but  perhaps  less  practical  dis- 
tinction between  standards  and  planes,  restricting  the  former  to  scientific  norms 
of  social  living  for  social  efficiency. 
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and  with  the  cost  of  living.  While  these  last  are  of  great  importance 
to  social  economy,  their  discussion  must  be  left  to  the  economists.1 

The  practical  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  standard 
and  the  plane  is  seen  when  there  is  a  conspicuous  gap  or  conflict 
between  the  two, — for  example,  when  wages  are  cut  or  when  the  more 
wealthy  are  envied  and  imitated. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  plane  of  living  is  what  we  get ;  the  standard 
of  living  is  what  we  want.  We  may,  however,  wish  for  a  thing  without 
its  really  entering  our  standards  of  life.  The  standard  of  living  is  not 
mere  phantasy.  It  may  not  yet  be  fully  embodied  in  purchases,  but 
it  is  very  real  in  that  it  governs  purchases  and  other  conduct. 

Unconscious  standards.  The  standard  of  living  is,  however,  not 
necessarily  conscious  and  deliberate.  In  fact,  few  people  have  ever 
analyzed  their  standards.  They  choose  and  buy  rather  impulsively  or 
habitually,  without  thinking  much  about  it,  except  to  bargain  on 
prices.  Production  relies  upon  this  fact  in  its  " staple"  commodities. 
The  things  we  take  for  granted,  however,  are  by  that  very  fact  shown 
to  be  thoroughly  embedded  in  our  standards  of  life. 

Threatened  standards.  When  things  that  we  are  used  to  (or  are 
even  used  to  hoping  for  expectantly)  are  threatened,  or  when  we  are 
actually  deprived  of  them,  then  we  are  much  exercised.  We  are  at 
once  keenly  aware  of  these  things  to  which  we  had  not  previously 
paid  much  attention ;  and  we  put  forth  great  efforts,  or  make  sacri- 
fices, to  protect  or  maintain  or  retrieve  our  standards,  and  to  make 
our  plane  of  living  approximate  our  standards. 

The  sacrifices  made  may,  to  be  sure,  include  some  less  immediately 
valued  parts  of  our  standard ;  but  if  they  are  truly  partsof  our  standards, 
the  sacrifice  will  be  considered  temporary, — will,  indeed,  add  to  our 
insistence  upon  the  recovery  of  a  plane  based  upon  our  full  standards. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are  easily  sacrificed,  they  are  shown  by 
that  fact  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  luxuries, — not  strictly  a  part  of 
our  standards,  but  merely  their  penumbra. 

Non-economic  standards.  To  draw  the  line  between  economic  and 
ethical  standards  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  effects  of  our  spend- 
ing choices  and  habits  and  attitudes  upon  character  and  upon  the  lives 
of  others  are  probably  quite  as  important  as  the  effects  of  our  conduct 
in  production,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  many  choices  to  which 
we  attach  a  more  conventional  ethical  importance;   and  when  the 

aC.  R.  Hoffer,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Gillin,  uses  the  term  "standard  of  life" 
to  mean  what  we  mean  by  "standard  of  living,"  and  includes  under  "standard  of 
living "  not  only  levels  (  =  planes)  of  living  but  costs  of  living  and  efficiency 
of  living. 
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choices  are  between  automobiles  and  children,  between  career  and 
marriage,  or  between  pauper  burial  and  starving  to  pay  insurance,  it 
is  seen  that  the  standard  of  living  in  its  largest  sense  is  indeed  an 
evidence  or  test* of  our  ethical  and  social  scale  of  values. 

If  we  wish  to  confine  standard  of  living  and  plane  of  living  to 
" strictly  economic"  demands,  we  may  at  least  realize  that  we  live  not 
merely  to  make  a  living  but  to  make  a  life  worth  living.  The  standard 
of  life  includes  standards  of  taste  and  recognition,  standards  of  birth 
and  death,  and  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 

Definition.  A  standard  of  living,  then,  is  a  set  of  attitudes  toward 
certain  values, — goods  and  services,  economic  or  non-economic.  It  is 
made  up  of  those  values  which  are  taken  for  granted  or  are  insisted 
upon,  and  for  the  securing  or  maintenance  or  restoration  of  which 
active  efforts  and  sacrifices  will  be  undertaken. 

Individual  and  group  standards.  So  far  we  have  talked  quite  am- 
biguously about  "our"  standards  and  planes  of  living.  "We,"  how- 
ever, may  be  individuals  or  groups,  and  we  obviously  differ  from  one 
another. 

Standards  and  planes  are  (1)  individual,  (2)  family,  (3)  class,  or 
(4)  community.  A  community  of  a  single  class  will  represent  two  of 
these;  a  family  in  such  a  community  may  represent  three  but  will 
doubtless  differ  from  class  and  community  standards  in  minor  respects. 
The  standards  of  an  individual  member  of  such  a  family  will  be  made 
up  (doubtless  more  than  he  realizes)  of  accepted  standards  of  the 
family,  community,  and  class,  imitated  or  inculcated ;  but  he  may  also 
vary  in  certain  respects,  and  these  variations  are  peculiarly  entitled 
to  be  called  his  individual  standards. 

If  one  wishes  to  discriminate,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  a  personal 
standard  is  made  up  of  individual  variations  in  standards  of  social 
response,  plus  whatever  family,  class,  and  other  group  standards  are 
shared  by  the  person.1 

Each  of  us  has  his  individual  standard  of  living,  varying  slightly 
or  sharply  from  others,  even  of  the  same  family.  Occasionally  an  in- 
dividual seeks  a  new  level  or  a  new  "place  in  the  sun,"  breaking  away 
entirely,  for  good  or  ill,  from  the  parental  standards. 

Family  standards,  however,  are  powerful,  and  all  the  more  so  in  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  so  habituated  as  to  be  in  part  unconsciously  retained 
in  spite  of  conscious  changes.   They  may  "come  back"  on  a  person. 

Family  standards  are  notoriously  influenced  by  class  standards. 

1 A  person  is,  sociologically,  a  human  being  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  social  status,  that  is,  the  role  played  by  his  socially  conditioned  behavior.  Cf. 
Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  p.  70. 
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" Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  means  conscious  effort;  but  many  of 
our  standards  are  already  up,  and  it  is  others  who  struggle  for  things 
which  we  assume  without  thinking,  like  the  air  we  breathe. 

Class  lines  are  horizontal,  community  lines  are  vertical.  Community 
standards  are  cut  across  by  class  standards.  But  communities  also 
evince  standards.  They  are  most  conspicuous  at  top  and  bottom:  a 
community  boasts  of  certain  features  in  comparison  with  other  com- 
munities, or  it  insists  upon  its  lowest  members  or  areas  being  brought 
up  to  at  least  a  minimum  standard. 

A  community  may  be  confined  to  a  neighborhood  or  an  urban  or 
rural  district ;  it  may  be  a  village,  town,  city,  metropolis,  or  region ; 
it  may  be  a  state,  a  nation,  or  even  a  community  of  nations.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  doing  much  to  create  and  realize  international 
standards  of  all  sorts.  Each  community  is  apt  to  undertake  to  impose 
its  standards,  by  custom,  by  education,  by  law,  by  violence  even, 
upon  those  who  fall  short  of  them. 

In  so  far  as  nationalities  and  races  form  communities  within  com- 
munities, they  too  tend  to  have  standards  and  planes  of  living,  recog- 
nized by  themselves  or  others,  or  by  both.  Such  different  standards, 
though  a  product  for  the  most  part  of  the  differences  in  history  and 
culture,  are  all  too  often  attributed  to  supposedly  inherent  differences 
in  the  quality  of  such  groups. 

The  natural  basis  of  normal  standards.  The  plane  of  living  is  ulti- 
mately dependent  upon  the  available  natural  resources.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  our  present  technique  (agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  economic)  would,  if  applied,  make  possible  a  normal  plane  of 
living  (based  upon  racial  and  regional  standards)  for  all  living  people. 

A  standard  of  living  conducive  to  normal  life,  as  previously  defined, 
may  be  called  a  normal  standard  of  living.  This  normal  standard,  in 
turn,  may  be  slightly  different  for  each  person  or  family  or  group, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  average  standard.  But  the 
phrase  most  usually  implies  a  community  standard  of  normality  which 
tends  indeed  to  approximate  an  average,  since  it  must  be  reasonably 
based  (by  definition)  upon  existing  resources  and  technique,  as  well 
as  upon  common  physical  and  mental  elements  in  the  members  of 
the  group. 

Standards  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  When  some  unfavorable 
change  in  the  ratio  between  available  resources,  number  of  people, 
and  prevailing  standards  in  a  group  begins  to  force  readjustments, 
several  expedients  are  possible,  of  which  history  and  comparative 
ethnology  offer  examples  ranging  from  infanticide  to  wholesale  emi- 
gration or  imperial  conquests.  In  any  given  situation  the  line  of  least 
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resistance  will  depend  much  upon  the  standards  of  living  and  other 
mores  of  the  group,  as  well  as  upon  geographic  and  other  factors. 

In  desperate  struggles  for  existence  the  successive  sacrifices  in  the 
plane  of  living  involve  choices  which  test  the  scale  of  values  to  its 
uttermost.  Many  proverbs  and  codes  of  honor  represent  the  supreme 
group  values  attached  to  certain  types  of  conduct  under  critical  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Far  North  it  is  said,  "If  a  man  goes  without  food 
one  day,  he  will  lie ;  two  days,  he  will  steal ;  three  days,  he  will  kill." 

Malthus  and  other  "classical"  economists  earned  for  economics  the 
epithet  of  "the  dismal  science"  partly  because  they  believed  that 
standards  of  living  would  always  yield  to  the  tendency  of  human 
beings  to  multiply,  and  that  the  masses  would  always  be  forced  by 
wages  at  the  subsistence  level  to  battle  with  the  elemental  forces  of 
starvation  and  disease. 

Contrary  to  Malthus's  forebodings,  standards  of  living  have  proved 
so  resistant  that  they  have  not  only  stimulated  production  and  in- 
vention but  have  led  to  postponement  of  marriage  and  control  of  the 
birth  rate.  These,  in  turn,  have  made  higher  standards  possible,  es- 
pecially for  child-caring.  The  process  seems  cumulative.  A  lower 
death  rate  is  itself  a  recent  part  of  our  normal  standards.  A  given 
standard  of  living  may  indeed  be  said  to  represent  the  degree  to  which 
we  have  protected  our  lives  from  direct  conflict  with  the  positive 
checks  of  famine  and  disease.1  Civilized  peoples  no  longer  live  on  the 
margin  of  life ;  the  standard  of  living  is  a  buffer,  a  mattress  between 
man  and  raw  nature.  A  people  actually  on  the  subsistence  level  has  a 
plane  of  living  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  standard  to  maintain.2 
They  multiply  without  hope  or  fear.  A  taste  of  better  life,  a  gleam 
of  hope,  a  margin  of  resources  above  starvation,  and  standards  at 
once  begin.  Standards  respond  to  pressure.  Modern  man  no  longer 
multiplies  up  to  the  famine  point ;  pressure  of  population  nowadays 
means  struggle  not  often  for  life  itself  but  for  standards.  If  violence 
is  taboo,  economies  may  be  attempted  in  production  or  reproduction, 
rather  than  sacrifice  consumption. 

World  standards  are  now  such  that  we  refuse  to  tolerate  wholesale 
starvation  anywhere.  Relief  funds  are  constantly  collected  and  dis- 
tributed, whether  the  depression  area  be  local,  national,  or  interna- 

1  The  relation  of  standards  of  living  to  war  is  less  clear ;  yet  war,  the  third  of 
Malthus's  positive  checks,  may  be  traced  in  some  of  its  causes  to  the  insistence 
upon  certain  standards.  Modern  war,  however,  probably  breaks  down  more 
standards  than  it  builds  up. 

2 The  English  use  the  phrase  "standard  of  comfort"  more  than  the  phrase 
standard  of  living,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate. 
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tional.  The  Red  Cross  has  a  highly  organized  system  of  disaster 
relief.  Areas  of  redistribution  of  resources  constantly  widen. 

Thrift  and  savings.  Standards  imply  thrift.  Thrift  usually  implies 
some  cash  savings  but  is  not  to  be  confused  therewith.  Thrift  is  es- 
sentially foresight  and  planning,  a  form  of  efficient  insistence  upon 
the  securing  of  the  standards  fixed  upon.  An  individual  or  a  com- 
munity may  indulge  in  false  thrift,  false  domestic  or  social  economy, 
which  is  really  a  waste  or  a  lowering  of  standards.  It  may  be  most 
thrifty  and  economical  to  spend  for  permanent  consumption  goods  or 
for  investments  in  future  welfare,  efficiency,  and  security. 

Standards  and  the  birth  rate.  People's  material  standards  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  these  days  to  make  them  strike  or  go  without  chil- 
dren rather  than  lower  them.  Ely  and  Carver,  in  fact,  confine  and 
define  the  standard  of  living  within  terms  of  those  things  which  people 
demand  before  they  will  have  children.1  But  not  all  restriction  of  the 
birth  rate  is  selfish ;  it  may  be  due  to  high  standards  of  child  care,  a 
demand  for  assurance  that  one's  progeny  shall  achieve  present  stand- 
ards or  better.  On  the  other  hand  (using  a  broader  definition  than 
Carver's),  a  family's  standard  may  include  an  insistence  upon  having 
children  at  all  costs. 

Low-standard  peoples,  like  low-standard  animals,  take  little  care 
of  their  young.  Children  early  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  adult 
environment  age  prematurely.  The  " prolongation  of  infancy"  has 
been  recognized  as  an  index  of  progress.  Some  groups,  for  example 
Polish  peasantry,  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  higher 
community  standards  represented  by  our  compulsory-education  and 
child-labor  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  prolonged  "education"  for  those 
without  capacity  or  will  to  be  educated  is  a  sad  social  waste.  This  is 
notably  true  of  higher  education,  which  should  be  available  to  all 
those,  but  only  to  those,  who  have  such  capacity  and  will.  But  a  sound 
standard  for  children  requires  that  the  parents  truly  and  fully  repro- 
duce their  kind  (or  better),  culturally  as  well  as  physically.  Children 
must  be  reared  to  the  full  stature  of  mature  human  nature  possible  with 
available  resources  of  wealth  and  technique.  Voluntary  parenthood  is 
the  response  of  educated  people  to  this  standard  in  the  face  of  adverse 
economic  conditions,  which  are  thus  also  in  some  degree  dysgenic,  in 
reducing  the  progeny  of  the  best.  On  the  basis  of  past  discoveries, 
each  of  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  we  cannot,  to  be  sure,  posit  any 
law  of  progressive  invention  by  which  we  can  predict  that  discoveries 

1  Richard  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics  (revised  edition),  pp.  376-379  (Mac- 
millan,  1910)  ;  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  The  Economy  of  Human  Energy,  pp.  34- 
40  (Macmillan,  1924). 
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will  continue  to  keep  us  supplied  with  enough  necessaries  even  to 
keep  up  with  our  free  multiplication  as  a  species.  We  cannot  forever 
thwart  the  law  of  diminishing  returns ;  but  the  lowering  of  disease  and 
death  rates  (both  of  man  and  of  food  species)  still  tends  to  add  to 
sacrifice  of  values  thereby  proved  the  lesser.  Standards  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  total  configuration  of  one's  relative  insistencies. 

New  inventions  often  arrive  when  the  pressure  of  demand  concen- 
trates attention  upon  the  need  for  them.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
birth  control  as  well  as  in  respect  to  technical  progress.  We  can  pre- 
dict with  some  confidence  now,  that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
wait  for  productive  inventions,  humanity  can  and  will  mark  time  in 
its  increase  rather  than  sacrifice  its  natural  and  cultural  standards. 
People  already  do  so,  though  it  is  largely  societal  ineptitude  rather 
than  lack  of  natural  resources  that  threatens  their  standards  and  birth 
rate.  What  means  of  control  is  moral  or  aesthetic  is  another  question. 

Changes  in  standards  of  living.  A  change  of  diets  or  other  tastes, 
made  possible  by  importation  or  by  changes  in  agriculture  or  manu- 
facture, may  also  relieve  pressure  upon  means  of  living  in  large  groups. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  change  of  tastes  is  itself  responsible  for  the 
sense  of  pressure  between  population  and  means  of  living. 

Some  of  the  factors  influencing,  positively  or  negatively,  such 
changes  of  taste  are : 

1.  New  processes 

2.  Preservation  of  foods,  etc. 

3.  Transportation 

4.  Transplantation 

5.  Intensive  agriculture 

6.  Discovery  of  new  lands  and  resources 

7.  Acculturation  (imitation  of  foreign  cultures) 

through  travel 
through  immigration 

8.  Advertising 

9.  Control  and  sublimation  of  primitive  appetites 

10.  Standardization 

in  education 
in  production 
in  distribution 

11.  Government  regulation 

of  consumption 

of  production 

of  health,  labor,  etc. 

12.  National  trade  policies 

13.  Markets,  delicatessens,  etc. 
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14.  Fads  and  crazes 

15.  Population  factors 

16.  Religious  and  moral  factors 

17.  Race  contacts  and  international  contacts 

18.  Local  natural  resources  and  materials 

19.  Habit 

20.  Wages  and  prices 

The  time  element  in  standards.  It  would  not  be  altogether  correct 
to  say  that  when  one  gives  up  one  thing  for  another,  the  former  is 
thereby  proved  to  have  been  not  a  part  of  one's  standards.  The  at- 
titudes of  expectation  and  insistence  imply  future  realization.  It  is 
only  when,  in  giving  up  a  smaller  or  less  immediate  good,  the  sacrifice 
is  regarded  as  negligible  or  permanent,  that  it  may  be  said  that  one 
has  dropped  that  item  from  his  standard.  This  is  obvious,  for  example, 
when  a  parent  postpones  dentistry  to  pay  college  bills,  or  when  a 
nation  cuts  its  consumption  during  a  war  emergency. 

Potential  standards.  Porter  R.  Lee  has  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  potential  standards  in  individuals  and  groups.  The  possibilities  of 
life  and  living  are  seldom  appreciated  or  realized.  Everyone  has  un- 
used powers,  and  every  situation  undeveloped  opportunities.  Both 
heredity  and  environment  have  untapped  capacities  for  happiness, 
which,  once  experienced,  will  seem  indispensable,  and  thereby  become 
part  of  our  standards.  A  married  couple  may  discover  some  unexplored 
common  interest,  to  the  enrichment  of  their  common  life.  A  spend- 
thrift boy,  suddenly  finding  new  values  in  life  or  work,  will  subject 
himself  to  sacrifices  in  order  to  feed  the  new  interest.  A  community, 
fired  by  some  new  enthusiasm,  may  give  freely  for  better  parks,  better 
schools,  or  even  better  government.  Without  such  visions,  standards 
lag  and  the  people  perish.  But  the  test  of  their  sincerity  is  the  willing 
sacrifice  of  values  thereby  proved  the  lesser.  Standards  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  total  configuration  of  one*s  relative  insistences. 

The  conscious  defense  or  spreading  of  standards.  A  group  with 
standards  may,  like  separate  individuals,  hold  them  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  Indeed  (since  it  is  differences  that  come  most  easily 
to  one's  attention),  group  standards  are  likely  to  be  unconscious  until 
the  standard  of  the  folkways  is  violated  or  threatened.  Then  the 
group-conscious  members  exercise  more  or  less  organized  pressure 
upon  the  violators,  to  bring  them  up  to  standard  or  to  exclude  them 
from  the  group ;  or  the  group  may  make  collective  sacrifices  (as  pro- 
pitiation, or  through  self-denial,  taxes,  or  philanthropy)  to  secure 
conformity  to  minimum  standards.  Where  there  is  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  difference  of  standards  between  two  groups,  either  missionary 
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effort  ("-ization")  or  an  exclusive  honorific  display  of  standards,1  or 
both,  may  result. 

Legislation,  political  platforms,  or  propaganda  may  lay  down  mini- 
mum community  standards ;  the  degree  of  enforcement  will  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  reality  of  the  standards  (willingness  to  sacrifice 
or  insist)  and  by  the  reality  of  the  community  unit ;  in  part  by  the 
available  resources  in  wealth  and  technique.  Whatever  the  degree  of 
actual  enforcement,  the  result  becomes  a  part  of  the  actual  plane  of 
living  of  the  community. 

Stabilization  of  standards:  standardization.  Some  of  the  very  fac- 
tors which  under  some  circumstances  change  tastes  may  under  other 
conditions  tend  to  standardize  them;  that  is,  to  make  individual 
choices  conform  to  a  common  type.  This  may  take  place  temporarily, 
as  in  fashion  or  fad,  or  fairly  permanently,  as  in  law,  taboo,  conven- 
tion, or  staple. 

One  form  taken  by  standardization  concerns  alleged  national  stand- 
ards. Each  people  imposes  its  particular  sort  of  "-ization"  upon 
subject  or  immigrant  groups,  by  coercive  or  educational  methods  of 
social  control  or  by  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  Americanization,  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  standards  of  consumption,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
imitation  and  education.  Superficial  likenesses  such  as  dress  and  rec- 
reation are  more  quickly  acquired  than  more  fundamental  standards 
and  habits.2  The  chief  agencies  of  Americanization  are  the  street,  the 
press,  the  school,  the  union,  the  shop,  the  settlement,  and  politics. 
The  question  is  not  here  raised  as  to  whether  the  standards  and  planes 
thus  acquired  are  high  or  low,  better  or  worse,  than  those  supplanted. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  American  in  fact  if  not  in  ideal. 

Enforcement  of  group  standards.  When  a  standard  comes  to  be 
considered  by  the  dominant  group  in  a  society  as  of  great  importance 
(that  is,  of  great  " group-survival  value"),  and  if  it  is  sufficiently 
threatened  to  excite  public  attention,  it  is  likely  to  be  bolstered  by 
statutory,  "  rational,"  moral,  or  supernatural  sanctions. 

Legislation,  especially  " social"  legislation,  deals  largely  in  com- 
munity standards  of  living  thus  enacted  into  a  legal  minimum,  more 
or  less  enforceable,  depending  upon  the  permanence  and  strength  of 
the  standard  in  people's  minds  and  attitudes.  Some  laws,  however, 
represent  standards  which  people  demand  for  others  but  do  not  de- 
mand for  themselves ;  such  laws  are  difficult  to  enforce.   Laws  which 

1  Cf .  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  especially  chap.  4  (Mac- 
millan,  1899).   Lev.  xvii :  12,  15  and  Deut.  xiv :  21  exemplify  the  two  attitudes. 

2Cf.  Horace  M.  Kallen,  Democracy  and  the  Melting  Pot,  The  Nation,  100: 
190-194,  217-220,  February  18-25,  1915. 
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attempt  to  deal  directly  with  personal  consumption,  such  as  the  regu- 
lation of  dress  materials,  are  called  sumptuary  laws.  They  have  usu- 
ally failed  unless  strong  public  sentiment  has  been  present.  Control 
of  production  seems  to  be  a  more  effective  device. 

Religious  sanctions  are  waning,  even  for  morality,  and  practically 
never  apply  nowadays  to  matters  of  personal  consumption.  We  have 
only  to  observe  peasant,  primitive,  or  orthodox  groups,  however,  to 
see  active  survivals  of  this  sort.  Such  sanctions  still  cling  to  the  more 
intimate  mores  of  family  and  sex,  and  help  to  determine  standards  in 
respect  to  the  birth  rate.  A  new  minority  is  now  advocating,  if  not 
asceticism,  yet  something  akin  to  a  revival  of  the  medieval  spirit  of 
religious  poverty.  The  demand  for  a  simple  life  is  now  made,  how- 
ever, not  merely  for  the  salvation  of  the  individuality  but  because  of 
the  many  antisocial  results  of  luxurious  standards. 

Education,  or  rather  propaganda,  is  probably  the  most  effective 
and  (if  not  counteracted)  the  most  permanent  device  of  standardiza- 
tion. Like  law  or  religion,  however,  it  may  be  overdone.  Standards 
should  be  minima  of  practically  universal  need,  and  should  lead 
to  release  rather  than  to  restraint  of  energies  and  talents.  Monotonous 
mediocrity  is  not  stimulating;  it  may  be  positively  discouraging  to 
individuality.  Talent,  new  ideas,  interesting  variate  qualities,  may  be 
wasted,  repressed,  distorted,  or  even  persecuted  in  a  " rubber-stamp" 
civilization  which  applies  to  its  pupils  as  to  its  machines  the  principle 
of  quantity  production  and  interchangeable  parts.  Another  type  of 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  out  variates  from  the  "standard." 

Standards  of  individuals  are  more  easily  changed  than  those  of 
groups,  since  social  interaction  reenforces  habits,  and  group  continuity 
may  be  preserved  in  spite  of  individual  secessions.  A  change  in  group 
standards  is  likely,  however,  to  carry  with  it  the  standards  of  most 
individual  members. 

Relativity  of  standards.  Any  discussion  of  normal  standards  of 
living  in  concrete  terms  must  be  based  upon  a  given  group  and  period ; 
for,  like  normality,  being  based  upon  resources,  technique,  and  atti- 
tudes, it  varies  with  time  and  place.  Even  for  America  in  the  present 
decade  the  differences  between  sections  and  classes  are  so  great  as  to 
make  any  generalization  seem  futile.  Yet  we  talk  about  "the  protec- 
tion of  American  standards,"  and  a  contrast  with  those  of  other 
peoples  is  one  way  of  bringing  to  consciousness  those  parts  of  our 
standards  which  we  take  for  granted,  and  which  are,  if  anything,  the 
more  important  because  they  are  common  to  us  all,  and  unconscious 
until  denied  or  threatened. 

Static  and  dynamic  standards.    Some  regions  of  the  world  have 
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virtually  fixed  standards ;  we  call  them  unprogressjve,  while  they  may 
in  fact  be  merely  helpless,  contented,  ignorant,  or  isolated.  Western 
European  and  especially  American  standards  are  dynamic ;  they  in- 
clude (paradoxically)  the  gradual  raising  of  the  plane  of  living  and 
even  of  the  standard  itself.  We  expect  to  improve  our  lot  and  our  pros- 
pects and  those  of  our  children ;  children  expect,  if  not  to  start  where 
their  parents  left  off,  at  least  to  finish  ahead  of  them.  Such  attitudes 
are  tremendously  stimulating,  but  occasionally  lead  to  sacrifices,  over- 
strain, bitterness,  etc.  which  are  disintegrating  and  antisocial. 

A  rising  plane  of  living  soon  habituates  us  to  the  newer  expenditures 
and  thus  brings  the  standard  up  with  it.  Migration  and  new  dis- 
coveries may  have  such  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  increased  income,  or  in  the 
presence  of  strong  class  or  community  mores,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  raise  standards. 

We  may  raise  the  plane  of  living  of  an  individual,  family,  or  group 
by  preachment,  persuasion,  education  (in  other  words,  by  raising 
standards  to  the  point  of  successful  insistence)  ;  or  we  may  raise  the 
plane  directly  through  wages,  public  services,  or  gifts,  trusting  to 
habituation  to  raise  the  standard  and  thus  make  the  higher  plane 
permanent. 

Unless  both  standard  and  plane  can  be  approximated  to  each  other, 
there  is  trouble ;  but  unless  the  standard  keeps  a  bit  ahead  of  the 
plane,  there  is  stagnation.  The  incentive  for  effort  may  not  be  merely 
wages  or  profits,  but  there  must  be  something  unachieved  to  make  life 
normally  worth  while. 

Family  budgets1  as  indices  of  standards  of  living.  Certain  com- 
parisons of  the  major  elements  in  family  budgets  at  different  wage 
levels  seem  to  indicate  the  trends  of  people's  standards  when  income 
releases  them.  These  trends  are  affected,  however,  by  the  housing  and 
town-planning  conditions.  New  York  figures  are  not  necessarily  typ- 
ical, and  the  following  are  pre-war  results:2 

1.  Expenses  varied  as  size  of  family. 

2.  Income  varied  as  size  of  family,  but  not  proportionately.  (Large 
families  therefore  tended  to  be  those  on  lower  planes.) 

3.  The  percentages  of  the  budget  going  for  food,  rent,  light,  and  fuel,  re- 
spectively, tended  to  decrease  as  income  increased. 

1  Budgets  already  spent  are  here  meant,  by  contrast  with  thrift  budgets,  which 
represent  standards  more  closely.  Planned  budgets  are  coming  into  more  frequent 
use  through  the  teaching  and  literature  of  home  economics.   See  pages  377-426. 

2  These  statements  are  summarized  from  Louise  Bolard  More,  Wage-Earners' 
Budgets,  pp.  266-267  (Holt,  1907). 
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4.  The  percentage  for  clothing  and  sundries  tended  to  increase  with 
income. 

5.  Foreign  families  had  larger  incomes  than  native  families  but  also  larger 
families. 

6.  Foreign  families  saved  more  when  they  did  save,  but  fewer  were  saving 
any  surplus. 

7.  Sundries  (the  "growth  bud"  of  standards)  tended  among  natives  to  go 
for  recreation,  unions,  and  petty  spending  ;  among  foreigners,  for  drink,  for 
church,  or  for  education. 

In  certain  respects  these  trends  are  at  variance  with  "Engel's  laws," 
cited  in  the  materials. 

Community  pressure:  the  standard  of  dying.  Standards  surround- 
ing times  of  affectional  crises  are  most  apt  to  be  regressive  or  archaic 
in  form.  They  are  enforced  by  community  expectations :  the  family 
is  in  the  public  eye.  For  example,  the  poorest  families  often  carry 
what  is  virtually  burial  insurance  on  their  children;1  small  savings 
shrink  pitifully  in  doing  the  proper  thing  by  the  dead  wage-earner. 
A  pauper  burial  is  the  bogy  of  old  age. 

There  is  a  high  cost  of  dying  as  well  as  of  living.  People  usually 
spend  more  on  being  buried  than  they  do  on  being  born.  It  is  a 
scale  of  values  hard  to  change;  it  is  obviously  uneconomic — until 
it  comes  to  our  own  loved  ones.  Then  each  of  us  breaks  his  own 
alabaster  box. 

Crowd  standards  versus  individualization.  It  is,  of  course,  natural 
that  in  new  countries  there  should  be  more  variation  from  traditional 
standards.  But  contacts  of  mobility  make  for  another  (though  a 
rapidly  changing)  standardization  even  more  effective  than  that  of 
tradition  based  upon  contacts  of  continuity  through  inculcation  and 
imitation  of  custom.  There  is  not  in  America  the  interesting  variety 
from  village  to  village,  or  between  castes,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  World.  Specialization  in  production  is  both  cause  and  effect  of 
uniformity  of  demand.  The  variety  in  style  in  your  town  or  college  at 
any  given  moment  is  a  variety  almost  indistinguishable  (except  for 
climatic  differences)  from  the  same  range  of  variety  to  be  found  in 
every  other  American  town  or  college.2  America  is  notorious  for  indi- 

1This  motive  has  been  admitted  to  me  personally  by  some  families.  The  family 
health  services  of  insurance  companies  help  to  cut  down  this  risk.  Cf.  Carl  Sand- 
burg, "The  Right  to  Grief,"  in  Chicago  Poems  (Holt,  1916). 

2Cf.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Main  Street  (Harcourt,  Brace,  1920)  and  Babbitt  (Har- 
court,  Brace,  1922)  ;  James  Oppenheim,  "Summer  Night,"  in  The  Solitary,  pp. 
52-55  (Viking  Press,  1919) ;  Carl  Sandburg,  "The  Sins  of  Kalamazoo,"  in  Smoke 
and  Steel  (Harcourt,  Brace,  1920). 
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dividualism — and  for  lack  of  individuality.  Our  liberty  is  merely  the 
freedom  of  the  crowd:1  it  is  too  often  crowded  out. 

A  reconciliation  at  least  partial  between  standardization  and  indi- 
vidualization is  found  in  confining  community  standardization  to 
minima  which  demonstrably  increase  true  freedom  (capacity  for  self- 
direction  in  self-expression)  in  matters  above  those  minima. 

Practical  value  of  study  of  standards  and  planes  of  living.  The  study 
of  standards  and  planes  of  living  has  proved  of  practical  value  in 
many  connections,  though  it  has  much  intrinsic  non-practical  interest 
for  pure  scientific  curiosity. 

1.  One's  own  or  one's  family  expenditures,  subjected  to  scrutiny  and  re- 
organization, may  be  made  to  yield  far  more  satisfying  results. 

2.  Domestic  science  and  home  economics  deal  largely  with  standards  of 
living. 

3.  Relief  agencies  use  family  budgets  as  a  basis  for  the  comparative 
study  and  treatment  of  their  cases. 

4.  Unions  and  employers  base  their  demands  or  edicts  upon  the  alleged 
standards  and  planes  of  living  of  workers. 

5.  Legislators,  minimum-wage  boards,  and  strike  tribunals  base  their 
rulings  as  to  wages  upon  prevailing  planes  and  standards  of  community, 
class,  and  occupation  groups. 

6.  Politicians  make  capital  of  prosperity  and  depression  largely  in  terms 
of  the  standards  and  planes  of  living. 

7.  Migration  problems  are  not  merely  problems  of  race  or  of  psycho- 
logical cultures.  The  difference  between  standards  of  living  is  usually  an 
acutely  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  or  exclusion  of  immigrants. 

8.  Taxation  experts  must  consider  community  and  other  standards  of  living 
when  they  adjust  income  exemptions,  sales  taxes,  luxury  taxes,  tariffs,  etc. 

9.  Some  forms  of  legislation,  involving  standards  of  living  directly 
(sumptuary  laws),  are  hard  to  enforce  until  community  standards  are  grad- 
ually changed. 

10.  Agitators  for  radical  reforms  frequently  find  most  fertile  fields  where 
there  is  a  sharp  (but  not  necessarily  hopeless)  discrepancy  between  the 
plane  of  living  and  the  standard,  or  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

11.  Standards  of  living  are  indeed  the  basis  of  all  economic  life,  viewed 
either  as  a  producing  or  as  a  consuming  process.  They  determine  both  the 
effort  and  the  effectiveness  of  men  as  producers.  Cultures  and  civilizations, 
mores  and  laws,  are  composed  in  large  part  of  standards  of  living. 

Standards  of  living  in  the  economic  process.  Standards  of  living 
are  the  chief  basis  of  market  demand,  if  the  profit  motive  be  supreme 
in  business  and  manufacture;   yet  these  are  admittedly  dependent 

1Ci.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  The  Behavior  of  Crowds:  A  Psychological  Study, 
chap.  9  (Harper,  1920). 
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upon  the  demand  for  goods.  Much  advertising  is  based  upon  existing 
or  potential  standards  of  living.  Advertising  consists  largely  of  at- 
tempts to  habituate  people,  if  not  to  the  commodity,  at  least  to  the 
expectancy  thereof, — to  persuade  people  that  silk  lingerie,  for  ex- 
ample, is  among  the  things  they  should  take  for  granted  and  insist 
upon,  and  give  up  other  things,  such  as  books  or  babies,  in  order  to 
secure.  Modern  economics  increasingly  recognizes  consumption  as 
equally  important  with  production. 

Consumers'  economics  and  politics.  Space  forbids,  in  this  book, 
adequate  consideration  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement,  pure- 
food  and  other  protective  legislation,  and  the  relation  of  mass  satis- 
factions to  political  changes.  America  has  not  yet  begun  to  appreciate 
the  cooperative  as  a  defense  of  the  consumer's  standards;  in  fact, 
America's  freakish  standards  are  themselves  partly  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  plain,  standardized  products  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise. Women  in  politics  have  led,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  more 
attention  to  public  standardization,  regulation,  and  inspection  of  con- 
sumers' goods.  Education  of  the  consumer  is  being  pushed,  through 
agricultural  extension  work  and  home  economics ;  yet,  despite  alleged 
" Truth  in  Advertising"  campaigns,  the  consuming  public  needs  far 
more  courses  in  salesmanship  resistance  and  far  more  public  bureaus 
of  product  analysis  and  publicity1  than  our  schools  of  commerce  have 
so  far  offered  us. 

Standards  as  scales  of  value  and  tests  of  progress.  Progress  and  pros- 
perity are  often  measured  in  terms  of  money  income,  just  as  they  used 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  a  "  balance  of  trade,"  between  nations.  What 
the  wage  is  being  spent  for,  in  what  directions  the  consumer's  budget 
is  leaning,  how  family  needs  are  faring,  where  people  are  rinding  their 
satisfactions, — here  are  still  more  important  indices  of  progress. 

A  community  standard  of  living,  being  embodied  in  the  socially 
minded  persons  of  the  community,  is  bound  to  include  attitudes  to- 
ward organic  welfare.  It  requires  of  group  members  their  organic 
relation  and  function  in  the  community,  and  it  includes  the  institu- 
tional requirements  of  behavior,  such  as  those  of  government,  citizen- 
ship, honor,  courtesy,  morality,  considered  as  conducive  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  social  order — in  other  words,  to  the  economy  of 
social  forces.  The  social  economist,  however,  judges  the  community 
standards  ultimately  by  their  effects  upon  family  integrity  as  the  basis 
of  normal  life,  and  by  their  effects  in  the  enrichment  of  human 
personality. 

xFor  example,  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.  (non-profit),  directed  by  Stuart 
Chase  and  Frederick  Schlink. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  social  economy  the  standards  of  life  are, 
of  course,  both  goal  and  test.  In  a  sense  the  standard  of  living  of  any 
group  may  be  said  to  include  whatever  degree  of  organic  welfare  and 
normality  (or  illfare  and  abnormality)  is  insisted  upon  by  that  group. 

The  phrase  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  suggests  that  "high" 
material  standards  may  not  represent  the  highest  scale  of  values. 
Cultural  and  social  interests,  however,  are  quite  as  much  a  part  of  a 
person  as  the  creature  comforts  and  "selfish  pleasures."  Experience 
seems  to  show  more  durable  satisfactions,  greater  reality  therefore, 
in  the  less  material  values.1  Some,  however,  may  be  incapable  of 
these  "higher"  appreciations. 

Are  luxuries  all  antisocial?  Some  standards  of  living,  called  high, 
are  such  as  actually  undermine  normality  and  organic  welfare.  The 
demands  for  drugs,  super-luxuries,  decadent  extravagance,  excessive 
display,  are  well  illustrated  in  some  of  the  selections  which  follow. 

The  apparently  opposite  views  expressed  by  different  writers  in 
regard  to  thrift  as  against  luxury  are  really  reconcilable.  Your  own 
tendency,  however,  will  probably  be  to  accept  the  justifications  of 
luxury  as  applying  to  your  own  indulgence,  while  denying  so-called 
luxuries  to  the  poor.  Something  of  the  thrill  of  occasional  luxury, 
prestige,  or  independence  is  probably  a  normal  element,  at  least  in 
occidental  standards  of  living ;  it  is  part  of  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic, 
that  is,  the  appreciative  phases  of  life.  Dr.  Patten  was  right  in  advis- 
ing working  girls  (assuming  the  family  to  be  already  normally  pro- 
vided for)  to  spend  their  earnings  on  themselves. 

People  whose  family  plane  of  living  and  prospects  are  already  nor- 
mal should,  according  to  Dr.  Patten,  spend  confidently  for  the  main- 
tenance and  gradual  elevation  of  their  plane  of  consumption.  They 
should  not  over-save  nor  over-insure.  They  should  willingly  be  taxed 
for  public  support  of  organic  welfare  and  normal  standards :  for  such 
things  as  health  departments,  parks,  libraries,  employment  service, 
which  can  economically  supply  additional  increments  to  the  plane  of 
living  through  public  provision  and  keep  normal  standards  normal. 
If  then  unforeseen  misfortune  overtakes  them,  they  need  feel  no 
compunction  about  accepting  the  public  or  philanthropic  services 
provided. 

Forces  undermining  standards.  None  has  more  vividly  portrayed 
the  helplessness  of  the  laborer  in  building  or  defending  the  standards 
of  his  home  in  the  face  of  inadequate  support  from  urban  agencies 

1"For  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  unseen  are 
eternal,"  2  Cor.  iv :  18.  Cf.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life, 
chaps.  1,  2  (Crowell,  1010). 
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than  Jacob  Riis,  the  journalist  settlement  worker  of  the  nineties.  Con- 
ditions have  been  much  improved,  partly  through  Riis's  efforts ;  but 
his  descriptions  would  still  hold  good  for  many  slums. 

Even  if  wages  are  adequate,  the  failure  of  public-health  authorities, 
the  agents  of  public  safety,  or  any  of  a  dozen  other  social  provisions 
may  undermine  or  distort  the  standard  or  plane  of  living  of  the 
laborer's  home.  To  a  certain  extent,  "going  wages"  presuppose  cer- 
tain forms  of  public  or  philanthropic  provision  of  elements  in  the 
standard  of  living.  Employers  have,  however,  occasionally  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  or  others'  welfare  work ;  as,  for  example,  when 
cheap  lodgings  for  girls,  or  free  recreational  facilities,  are  made  the 
excuse  for  inadequate  pay. 

The  factors  in  a  normal  life.  The  social  economist  must  set  up,  at 
least  as  a  tentative  hypothesis,  a  scale  of  values  based  upon  norms 
for  the  community  and  the  individual.  Organic  social  welfare  is  our 
norm  for  the  community,  but  in  so  far  as  its  emphasis  is  on  the  group 
it  is  ultimately  seen  to  be  a  means  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  Our 
ultimate  purpose  is  the  enrichment  of  the  normal  life.  For  social 
economists  and  social  workers  "normal"  does  not  mean  a  mere  statis- 
tical average  or  an  impossible  ideal.  It  means  reasonably  harmonious 
adjustment  in  one's  social  environment.  We  define  normality  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  in  it  variety,  feasibility,  harmony,  and  progress. 
In  more  concrete  terms,  the  normal  life  includes  family  integrity  and 
a  plane  of  life  based  upon  a  normal  standard  of  living,  as  mutually 
dependent  factors. 

The  family  basis  of  normal  life.  Just  as  organic  community  welfare 
is  dependent  upon  normality,  so  the  community  is  dependent  upon 
the  family.  This  is  true  even  if  in  the  accepted  scale  of  values  the 
community  dominates  the  family.  The  morals  of  a  people  deal  much 
with  family  regulation,  thus  recognizing  the  major  position  of  this 
institution  in  the  life  of  the  group. 

Even  primitive  civilizations  seem  to  recognize  some  form  of  the 
family  as  basic  to  normal  life.  The  functions  of  the  family  are  social 
as  well  as  biological,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  phase  is 
most  important.  Even  individualism  admits  the  importance  of  the 
family  as  a  means  to  the  development  of  the  individual.  Some  cultures 
and  religions  and  some  social  philosophies  exalt  the  family  as  virtually 
an  end  in  itself. 

For  America  the  family  is  no  longer  an  ultimate  end,  but  it  is  in- 
dispensable as  a  means  both  to  organic  welfare  and  to  normal  life. 
The  traditional  family  was  inclined  to  use  its  members  as  a  means. 
In  the  process  of  securing  for  the  individual  some  freedom  from  the 
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domination  of  the  family  ties  there  is  danger  of  ignoring  the  supreme 
value  of  the  family  as  the  means  of  personal  development. 

Preconditions  of  family  integrity.  In  order  to  have  a  normal  family 
life,  in  the  first  place  certain  conditions  must  be  met.  These  pre- 
conditions may  therefore  logically  be  taken  up  briefly  before  the 
elements  in  a  standard  of  living  are  discussed. 

1.  Heredity.  There  must  be  sound  heredity.  Most  heredity  is 
sound,  in  the  sense  that  people  are  conceived  and  born  with  capacity 
to  adapt  themselves  adequately  to  the  physical  environment  and  the 
social  culture  which  they  are  called  upon  to  acquire.  This  is  especially 
true  if  that  culture  includes  reasonable  intelligence  in  educational  and 
medical  methods  of  eliciting,  releasing,  and  combining  hereditary  po- 
tentialities. Heredity  is  important  not  only  for  its  effects  upon  the 
other  preconditions  of  family  integrity  but  upon  the  progeny  of  the 
family. 

2.  Character.  Character  is  obviously  based  upon  heredity  and  pre- 
vious cultural  experience,  but  at  marriage  and  thereafter  it  enters 
into  family  life  as  a  dominant  and  integrated  factor.  By  character, 
however,  should  not  be  understood  mere  conformity  to  conventional 
code.  In  relation  to  family  integrity  it  includes  habitual  constellations 
of  attitudes  toward  childhood,  toward  the  opposite  sex,  toward  hard- 
ship and  pleasure,  toward  people  and  work  and  play.  It  includes  loy- 
alties, personal  standards,  and  personal  integrity.  It  links  closely  with 
the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  phase  of  the  standard  of  living. 

3.  Income.  Family  life  in  civilized  communities  has  not  only  a 
biological  and  a  moral  basis  but  also  an  economic  basis.  It  is  doubt- 
less better  for  a  family  to  be  poor  but  honest  than  wealthy  and  cor- 
rupt; but  without  income  at  least  sufficient  to  make  possible  the 
community  minima  for  normal  life,  the  standard  and  plane  of  living 
will  soon  crack  under  the  strain,  and  family  life  will  become  demoral- 
ized or  disorganized. 

Income  normally  comes  from  employment,  under  present  conditions, 
and  is  therefore  particularly  dependent  upon  the  employment  phase 
of  the  standard  of  living.  Income  may  also  be  supplied,  however, 
from  inheritance,  investment,  or  other  property  rather  than  from  im- 
mediate occupation,  and  it  dominates  every  phase  of  the  standard  of 
living.   It  is  therefore  discussed  independently  of  employment. 

Income  may  be  markedly  affected  by  any  or  all  of  the  other  three 
preconditions  of  family  integrity  here  given :  by  hereditary  capacity, 
by  acquired  character,  or  by  family  pattern  (see  below). 

Money  income  is  to  be  distinguished  from  real  income.  The  differ- 
ence is  clear  when  prices  go  up  and  money  income  stays  where  it  was. 
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Real  income  must  then  sink,  unless  otherwise  supplemented ;  for  real 
income  is  the  actually  received  goods  and  services. 

Real  income  may  be  received  through  four  sources :  ( i )  personal 
labor;  (2)  other  private  money  income  (as  indicated  above,  from 
work  or  from  ownership) ;  (3)  public  utilities  and  other  publicly  pro- 
vided goods  and  services;  (4)  charity  (private  or  public). 

4.  Family  pattern.  This  phase  merely  refers  to  the  accepted  "man, 
wife,  and  children"  or  to  variations  therefrom,  which  are  legion.  The 
normal  American  family  is  based  on  a  monogamic  marriage,  that  is, 
on  a  socially  recognized  union.  Until  a  child  arrives  the  marriage  is 
a  companionate1  one,  a  legitimate  form  but  not  truly  a  family.  The 
primary  function  and  the  basis  for  definition  of  the  family  lie  in  the 
rearing  of  children. 

The  elements  or  "sectors"  in  a  standard  of  living.  Assuming,  now, 
that  the  family  is  launched,  its  integrity  continues  to  be  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  four  factors  named,  but  also 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  standard  of  living.  A  standard  of 
living,  however,  is  made  up  concretely  of  seven  elements,  not  all 
equally  necessary  to  mere  life,  but  all  essential  to  a  normal  life: 
(1)  safety,  (2)  shelter,  (3)  health,  (4)  employment,  (5)  education, 
(6)  recreation,  and  (7)  spiritual  and  aesthetic  expression. 

There  are,  of  course,  elements  in  the  standard  of  living  that  are 
difficult  to  classify  under  any  single  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  anything  that  can  not  be'classified  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following  heads : 

1.  Safety  includes  protection  from 

a.  Violence  or  other  crime  against  persons,  property,  or  civil  liberties ; 

b.  Accident ; 

c.  Moral  dangers. 

2.  Shelter  includes 

a.  Housing ; 

b.  Institutional  buildings,  .schools,  etc. ; 

c.  Factories,  theaters,  etc.,  in  their  shelter  aspect. 

3.  Health  includes  both  normal  and  corrective  factors: 

a.  Food ; 

b.  Clothing ; 

c.  Air2; 

d.  Light2; 

e.  Warmth 2 ; 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  journalistic  abuse  of  the  term  which  associates 
it  with  unsanctioned  quasi-marital  unions. 

2  These  are  also  elements  in  shelter. 
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/.  Hygiene  (physical  and  mental) ; 
g.  Sanitation ; 
h.  Medical  care ; 
i.  Nursing ; 
etc. 

4.  Education  includes 

a.  Family  training ; 

b.  Some  social  phases  of  environmental  influence ; 

c.  Factual  instruction ; 

d.  Training  in  specific  skills ; 

e.  Development  of  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  social  powers ; 
/.  Personal  integration. 

5.  Employment  has  three  important  phases  in  relation  to  normal  life: 

a.  Income  (which  is  ordinarily  received  through  employment) ; 

b.  Activity  (nature,  hours,  conditions) ; 

c.  Services  or  functions  in  the  community  economy  (productivity). 

6.  Recreation  includes  any  spontaneous  use  of  surplus  energy  and  leisure 

time,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  activity: 

a.  Relaxation  of  overused  parts  of  the  organism  ; 

b.  Use  of  unused,  neglected,  or  thwarted  powers  and  interests  (phys- 

ical, emotional,  or  intellectual)  ; 

c.  Individual,  socialized,  and  commercialized  expression. 

7.  Spiritual  and  (Esthetic  life  includes  many  phases  of  recreation,  but 

sometimes  conflicts  therewith ;  it  includes  also 

a.  Arts ; 

b.  Religion  ; 

c.  Fellowship  and  affection  ; 

d.  Social  service ; 

e.  Other  cultural  values. 

The  significance  of  the  spiritual  and  azsthetic  element.  It  is  this 
seventh  group  of  activities  and  interests  which,  however  primitive  or 
poor  in  taste,  add  the  "plus"  to  life  that  makes  it  worth  while. 
Philosophers,  poets,  and  religionists  unite  in  expressing  the  meaning 
of  life  in  some  terms  higher  than  the  routine  of  animal  existence. 
Aristotle's  ideal  city  state  is  to  be  not  merely  for  life  but  for  The 
Good  Life — the  hope  of  excellence.  Jesus  came  that  there  might  be 
life  and  life,  more  abundantly.  We  need  " hyacinths  to  feed  the  soul." 
Without  some  outlet  life  becomes  a  vicious  circle  of  eating  to  live 
and  living  to  eat ;  and,  as  Goldberg  would  say,  "it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing." Curiously  enough,  the  meaningless  or  distorted  cultural  life 
is  found  not  only  among  the  very  poor  but  among  the  well-to-do.  "  Go 
west,  young  man  ! "  was  an  idealistic  slogan,  but  it  was  once  burlesqued 
by  some  cynic:  "Go  west,  young  man,  and  get  land,  to  raise  corn, 
to  feed  hogs,  to  buy  more  land,  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more 
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hogs,  etc.,  etc."  Hence  the  Babbitts.  Mere  quantity  of  life,  if  it 
sacrifice  quality,  leads  to  spiritual  decay.  "  Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish." 

In  this  sector  of  the  standard  of  living  are  to  be  found  not  only  the 
joy  of  life  but  divine  sparks  of  discontent,  the  dynamic  elements 
which  are  normal  (but  will  not  average),  and  which  in  the  form  of 
ambitions  bring  about  progressive  changes  in  the  standard  and  plane 
of  living  itself. 

The  interrelation  of  family  integrity  and  standards  of  living.  Stand- 
ards of  living  undoubtedly  affect  the  preconditions  of  family  integrity 
both  before  and  after  the  completion  of  a  family ;  the  state  of  the 
preconditions,  in   turn,  affects   fundamentally  the  maintenance   of 

standards  of  living. 


Heredity?* 


Income 


^Character 


,  Family 
pattern 


Fig.  i.  Showing  causal  interrelation  of 
the  preconditions  of  family  integrity 


The  various  elements  in  stand- 
ards of  living  are  further  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  both 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  or 
family  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  where  many  laws, 
agencies,  and  activities  serve,  or 
interlink,  two  or  more  factors  in 
the  series. 

These  effects  are  seen  most 
clearly  when  maladjustment  sets  in  in  some  one  sector  of  the  family 
life,  and  proceeds  to  involve  the  other  sectors. 

The  foregoing  fourfold  and  sevenfold  structure  may  be  diagrammed 
to  show  the  interdependence  of  the  various  factors.  These  diagrams 
have  been  found  useful  to  students  in  analyzing  and  plotting  the  lines 
of  social  economic  causation  in  studies  of  maladjusted  individuals  and 
their  families.  They  will  also  have  value  in  testing  the  scope  and  or- 
ganic correlation  of  the  community's  institutions,  laws,  and  agencies. 
The  interdependence  of  factors  in  the  structure  of  normal  life  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  the  bridge  or  of  the  human  body. 
Soundness  in  its  obvious  functions  may  be  due  to  soundness  of  ob- 
scure parts;  breakdown  is  not  necessarily  due  to  below-average 
strength  at  the  point  of  breakdown,  but  may  be  due  to  some  more 
fundamental  flaw  hidden  except  to  the  expert,  or  to  some  other  ex- 
ternal cause  of  undue  stress.  Such  a  strain  or  shock  is  resisted  by  the 
rest  of  the  structure ;  families,  like  bridges  or  bodies,  may  maintain 
their  stability  in  spite  of  considerable  attack  at  one  or  more  points, 
if  the  other  factors  are  unusually  strong.  But  the  very  solidarity  of 
the  structure  causes  the  lines  of  stress  to  be  carried  to  certain  points 
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of  least  resistance,  which  may  then  (if  not  reenforced)  give  way  and 
bring  the  bridge  to  disaster  or  the  body  to  the  hospital  or  the  family 
to  a  remedial  agency. 

Early  and  modern  families  compared.  The  primitive  or  pioneer 
family  is  highly  dependent  directly  upon  nature  for  the  maintenance 
of  normal  life,  but  little  dependent  upon  social  organization  and 
division  of  labor.  They  were  (or  are)  virtually  self-sufficient.  In  this 
respect  (though  in  no  other)  they  are  like  the  modern  " runaway 
rich"  of  our  exclusive  suburbs,  whose  private  income  (rather  than 
personal  labor)  enables  them  to  provide  for  their  private  homes  most 
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Fig.  2.  Showing  causal  interrelation  of  the  elements  in  the  standard  and 

plane  of  living 

of  the  elements  of  their  standard  of  living.  These  persons  are  not,  to 
be  sure,  so  independent  of  social  agencies  as  they  would  perhaps  like 
to  think.  But,  as  compared  to  the  families  of  the  working  class,  they 
are  relatively  self-dependent. 

The  dependence  of  the  average  standard  of  living  upon  social  or- 
ganization. Most  city  families  maintain  themselves  largely  through 
earned  income,  but  their  plane  of  living  is  also  largely  supplemented 
by  public  or  socially  organized  services  (such  as  street  cleaning,  stores, 
banks)  or  by  regulative  and  protective  agencies  (laws,  inspectors). 
The  workman's  home  must  rely  upon  the  bureaus  of  police,  health, 
housing,  education.  His  family's  recreation  and  spiritual  or  aesthetic 
development  are  dependent  on  the  available  facilities  of  the  commu- 
nity. For  employment,  aside  from  agencies,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
business  cycle  and  those  who  have  so  far  failed  to  control  it. 
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Normal  life  is  not  easy  for  most  families  to  maintain.  It  is  under 
constant  strain  and  frequently  breaks  down. 

Measures  serving  interrelated  elements  in  the  standard  of  living. 
The  diagram  further  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  many  social 
measures  or  agencies  serve  more  than  one  element  in  the  plane  of 
living.    Such  connections  as  the  following  further  demonstrate  the 
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Fig.  3.  Showing  causal  interrelations  of  preconditions  of  family  integrity  with 
elements  in  the  standard  of  living 

interdependence  of  the  elements  of  the  standard  of  living  and  their 
dependence  upon  societal  organization : 1 

1-2.  Housing  reform  ;  fire  protection. 

1-3.  Accident  prevention. 

1-4.  Safety  propaganda  ;  school  hygiene  ;  moral  education. 

1-5.  Safety-first  movement. 

1-6-7.  Juvenile  protective  work  ;  fire  protection  (theaters) ;  civil  liberties. 

2-3.  Housing  reform  ;  domestic  science. 

2-4.  School  hygiene  ;  domestic  science  ;  libraries. 

2-5.  Town-planning  ;  labor  legislation. 

2-6.  Domestic  science. 

2-7.  Housing  reform  ;  theater  inspection. 

3-4.  Health  education  ;  medical  inspection,  school  nurses,  special  classes, 
mental  hygiene  ;  physical  education  ;  sex  education. 

3-5.  Industrial  hygiene ;  vocational  guidance ;  labor  legislation ;  organ- 
ized labor. 

1  Numbers  refer  to  Fig.  2. 
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3-6.  Mental  hygiene  ;  parks  ;  Y.M.C.A.  etc. ;  sex  education. 

3-7.  Playgrounds ;  parks. 

4-5.  Vocational  education  ;  continuation  schools  ;  vocational  guidance  ; 
child-labor  laws  ;  workers'  education  ;  libraries. 

4-6.  Art  museums  and  courses  ;  mental  hygiene  ;  settlement  houses  ;  re- 
ligious education. 

4-7.  Play  schools  ;  school  playgrounds  and  athletics  ;  libraries ;  social 
centers ;  settlements. 

5-6.  Welfare  work  ;  labor  legislation ;  arts-and-crafts  movement. 

6-7.  Recreation  centers  ;  community  pageants  and  drama ;  institutional 
churches  ;  arts-and-crafts  movement ;  parks  and  forest  reserves. 

Support  of  living  standards  through  legislation  or  public  provision. 
Many  of  the  above  measures  and  agencies  are  operated  or  supported, 
at  least  in  part,  by  law.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  a  modern 
government  is  the  maintenance  of  the  community's  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  the  improvement  of  its  plane  of  life. 

The  question  of  public  ownership  and  public  utilities.  If  you  go 
over  the  foregoing  list  with  the  government  (local,  state,  or  national) 
in  mind,  you  will  note  that  it  has  a  frequent  though  varying  sharei 
in  providing,  regulating,  or  guaranteeing  the  various  goods  or  services 
involved.  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  have  never  been  inclined  to  commit 
themselves  on  principle  to  either  public  or  private  control  of  socially 
organized  services.  We  are  prone,  however,  to  use  "socialism"  and 
" capitalism"  as  epithets  against  proposals  or  conditions  of  which,  on 
principle  or  because  of  interest,  we  as  individuals  or  groups  are  afraid. 
A  more  scientific  way  than  either  blundering  expedience  or  doctrinaire 
prejudice  is  that  of  judging  each  situation  upon  its  merits,  regardless 
of  epithets.  Facts  and  experience  will  demonstrate  how  governments 
can  best  be  used  to  conserve  standards  and  planes  of  living  without 
lessening  productivity  or  undermining  personal  and  family  integrity. 
In  this  respect  areas  and  groups  differ  widely ;  what  is  accomplished 
best  by  government  control  in  one  time  or  place  may  best  be  done 
privately  or  semiprivately  elsewhere. 

Vocational  opportunities.  Most  jobs  involve  productive  services  in 
support  of  some  phase  of  people's  planes  of  living ;  that  is  why  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  a  worker's  time.  It  is  also  why  we  resent  the  income 
of  unproductive  persons.  But  some  positions  are  intimately  concerned 
with  standards  and  planes  of  living  as  such.  Americanization  work, 
home  economics,  home  demonstration  work,  architecture,  and  much 
of  the  work  of  teachers,  social  workers,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  ministers, — all  these  deal  actively  with  standards  of  family 
and  individual  expenditure  and  scales  of  value.   Often  these  profes- 
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sions  seek  through  propaganda  to  raise  community  standards.  In  all 
these  fields  there  are  worth-while  opportunities  for  educated  men 
and  women. 

Exercises 

1.  Name  some  specific  agencies  which  help  to  provide  people  with  the 
various  elements  in  a  normal  life  as  outlined. 

2.  Classify  the  advertisements  in  a  current  magazine  or  newspaper  ac- 
cording to  principles  set  forth  in  the  Introduction. 

3.  From  case  studies  of  maladjusted  families  in  the  records  of  a  local 
social  agency,  or  in  some  current  book  on  delinquency  or  social  case  work, 
select  a  case  and  analyze  it,  using  a  copy  of  the  diagrams  (Figs,  i  and  2,  or 
Fig.  3)  on  which  to  trace  colored  arrows  from  cause  to  effect. 

4.  From  a  day's  experience,  classify  goods  and  services  which  have  been 
provided  you  (a)  out  of  your  own  family's  income;  (b)  by  taxpayers' 
money  ;  (c)  through  gift  of  someone  other  than  your  family. 


I.  THE  GENERAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

THE  NORMAL  LIFE1 

Edward  T.  Devine 

Questions 

1.  How  can  one  tell  whether  a  given  commodity  or  service  belongs  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  given  person  or  group  ? 

2.  How  does  a  social  economist  judge  at  what  points  the  community 
standard  of  living  is  threatened  ? 

3.  How  may  the  social  value  and  soundness  of  a  plane  of  living  be  judged  ? 
by  the  level  of  wages  received? 

4.  What  four  principal  kinds  of  standards  are  recognized  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  four  is  usually  meant  in  the  discussion  of  Americaniza- 
tion or  social  work?  in  home  economics  ? 

[Professor  Devine,  following  his  academic  master,  Simon  N.  Patten,  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  bringing  into  focus  the  economic  and  social  importance  of 
the  standard  of  living.  For  twenty  years  the  executive  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  out  of  which  grew  several  important  move- 
ments in  social  work,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  years  the  editor  of 
the  Survey,  and  was  Professor  of  Social  Economy  at  Columbia  University. 
He  has  frequently  served  as  expert  in  war  and  disaster  relief,  on  strike 
tribunals,  and  in  problems  of  social  work  and  industry.  He  is  author  of 
many  standard  works  in  social  economy.  Most  recently  he  has  become 
executive  of  an  important  health  demonstration  in  New  York.  The  follow- 
ing, from  the  introduction  to  his  own  little  book  on  the  American  standard 
of  living,  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  selections  which  follow.] 

The  object  of  social  economy  is  that  each  shall  be  able  to  live  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  normal  life  according  to  the  standard  of  the  period 
and  the  community.  .  .  . 

1  Edward  T.  Devine,  The  Normal  Life  (Social  Economy,  Part  I),  second  edi- 
tion, revised,  pp.  i-8,  193-194,  adapted.  Copyrignt,  1917,  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  central  consideration  in  social  economy  is  "the  standard  of 
living."  Elusive  and  kaleidoscopic  though  it  may  be,  nevertheless  the 
conception  represented  by  this  phrase  is  a  definite  and  powerful  real- 
ity. The  expression  means  something  to  everyone;  the  thing  itself 
is  the  controlling  force  which  shapes  every  life. 

In  simplest  terms  "the  standard  of  living"  means  all  those  things 
which  one  insists  upon  having.  It  is  not  merely  a  collective  name  for 
the  commodities  enjoyed  at  a  given  time,  but  for  those  which  are  so 
related  to  one  another,  and  so  important  to  the  consumer,  that  if  any 
one  of  them  is  lacking,  forces  to  restore  it  are  immediately  put  into 
action. 

Each  individual  has  his  own  standard,  determining  every  choice 
he  makes.  Each  family  has  its  own,  the  result  of  combinations,  con- 
solidations, and  compromises  among  the  standards  of  its  individual 
members.  Each  locality  and  each  nation  has  its  standard,  produced 
by  the  interplay  of  an  infinite  number  of  economic,  social,  and  psychic 
forces,  holding  in  solution  the  standards  of  all  the  individuals  but  not 
the  same  as  that  of  any  one  or  of  all  combined. 

The  community's  standard  of  living — the  collection  of  things  which 
the  community  insists  upon  having  for  all  its  members — is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  social  economist.  It  is  at  once  the  point 
of  departure  and  the  object  of  solicitude.  It  determines  the  size  and 
the  nature  of  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  those 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  maintain  the  accepted  standard  of 
living — whether  because  of  disease,  defect,  feebleness,  inefficiency, 
conflict  with  the  law,  or  lack  of  the  usual  family  relationships — must 
be  "cared  for,"  "relieved,"  "treated."  In  other  words,  they  must  be 
supported ;  restored  or  developed,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  standard  without  further  assist- 
ance; or  at  the  least  restrained  from  lowering  the  standard  of  the 
community  and  interfering  with  their  children's  chance  for  a  normal 
life  according  to  the  community's  standard.  In  the  second  place,  those 
factors  in  the  economic  and  social  organization  of  the  community 
which  are  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  standard  of  living  must  be 
studied  and  modified  or  removed,  or  transformed  into  beneficent 
influences. 

It  would  be  convenient,  for  practical  purposes,  if  a  formula  in  terms 
of  income  could  be  found  to  express  the  normal  standards  of  living. 
If  we  could  say  with  confidence  that  in  a  specified  city  an  income 
of  so  many  dollars  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  for  a 
family  of  specified  size  and  composition,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
assurance  to  all  of  income  according  to  the  formula  would  insure  a 
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normal  standard  for  all;  social  economy  would  be  tremendously  simpli- 
fied. But  this  cannot  be  done.  Families  differ  in  their  spending  abil- 
ity— in  what  they  can  get  out  of  a  given  income.  They  differ  in  their 
needs — in  the  clothes  and  the  food  and  the  recreation  which  they 
must  have  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  well-being — and  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  relative  importance  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advantages.  They  differ  in  their  situation  with  respect  to  public 
facilities,  so  that  one  family  is  obliged  to  pay  for  what  another  one 
can  have  free.  The  same  aggregate  income  for  the  year,  moreover, 
seems  to  have  widely  differing  purchasing  power,  according  as  it  is 
received  regularly  or  irregularly ;  and  so  on,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  upon  any  sum  as  representing  the  standard  of 
living. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  investigations  of  family  budgets  are  useless. 
On  the  contrary,  such  investigations  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  an  understanding  of  the  standard  of  living. 
Their  great  value  lies  in  the  analysis  they  compel  us  to  make  of  what 
people  spend  their  money  for  and  what  they  are  able  to  get  for  it. 
No  one  could  be  more  cautious  than  most  of  these  very  investigators 
have  been  in  adopting  a  figure  for  the  minimum  income  which  every 
family  should  have.1 

Another  approach  to  a  formula  for  the  standard  of  living  is  to 
express  it  in  terms  of  the  physical  necessities  and  comforts — the 
"commodities" — which  it  includes:  cubic  feet  in  sleeping  quarters, 
plumbing,  amount  and  quality  of  food,  dental  service,  life  insurance, 
car-fare,  tickets  to  motion-picture  shows,  and  so  on.'2  This  can  be 
done,  and  it  is  a  profitable  exercise,  but  it,  too,  has  its  difficulties. 
Minimum  standards  of  light  and  ventilation  and  safety  and  privacy 
in  dwellings  have  been  established  by  law  in  many  places.  These  regu- 
lations represent  the  community's  standard  with  respect  to  housing 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  fully  represent  it.  Science  has  made 
great  progress  toward  determining  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  food 
are  essential  to  keep  the  body  in  good  working  order,  but  even  here 
science  recognizes  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  aesthetic  pleasure, 
mental  anxiety,  and  fatigue  on  the  nutritive  results  obtainable  from 
a  given  dietary,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  individual  powers  of  as- 
similation.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  however,  to  make  a  list  of  the 

1  The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City,  by  Robert  Coit  Chapin,  is  a 
scholarly  and  illuminating  discussion.  .  .  .  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1909. 

-Devinc,  Principles  of  Relief,  pp.  29-46.  Compare  Marshall's  enumeration  of 
the  necessaries  for  efficiency,  in  Principles  of  Economics,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  II,  chap.  3. 
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minimum  requirements  in  the  way  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  sun- 
dries, there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  com- 
petition among  these  elements  in  the  standard  of  living.  Beefsteaks 
and  bathtubs,  outside  rooms  and  victrolas,  a  new  suit  or  an  addition 
to  the  bank  account,  an  automobile  or  an  investment,  a  vacation  or 
a  rug, — such  conflicts  are  always  going  on,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
say,  by  reference  to  a  table  of  what  every  family  should  have,  which 
decision  in  a  given  case  is  in  the  interest  of  the  standard  of  living.  .  .  . 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  describe  the  standard  of  living,  there- 
fore, is  not  in  terms  of  physical  equipment,  or  in  terms  of  the  money 
that  it  takes  to  secure  that  equipment,  but  rather  in  terms  of  what 
we  may  call  the  social  result,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  lives  of  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  the  nation. 

Translated  into  an  individual  life,  the  standard  of  living  in  America 
in  the  twentieth  century  passes  from  an  economic  abstraction  to  a 
human  reality,  and  becomes  indeed  a  practicable  measure,  both  for 
determining  what  are  the  tasks  of  social  economy  and  for  estimating 
with  what  degree  of  efficiency  those  tasks  are  performed.  In  this  case, 
as  in  many  others  in  social  economy,  the  true  scientific  spirit  and 
method  consist  in  relinquishing  the  superficial  appearance  of  scientific 
precision  in  order  to  give  their  proper  place  and  significance  to  those 
spiritual  elements  in  human  affairs  which  are  none  the  less  obstinate 
facts  and  powerful  forces  because  they  are  not  susceptible  of  isolation, 
tabulation,  measurement,  and  physical  examination. 

It  is,  then,  by  examining  the  elements  of  a  normal  individual  life 
and  considering  in  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  individual  lives  fall 
below  that  standard,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  social  economy.  Stripped  of  all  adventitious  details, 
which  vary  according  to  locality  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances, 
the  essential  features  may  be  stated  briefly. 

The  child  is  born  into  a  home  where  it  has  been  lovingly  expected 
and  prepared  for.  It  begins  life  without  the  handicap  of  congenital 
defect  or  debility.  It  is  carefully  tended,  if  not  always  scientifically, 
through  its  first  delicate  years,  weathering  various  minor  ailments  and 
"children's  diseases"  (though  probably  with  one  or  more  narrow  es- 
capes), learning  its  first  lessons  in  self-control,  getting  its  fundamental 
ideas  of  material  things  and  of  human  relations,  entering  into  its 
" social  heritage." 

Then  comes  a  happy  period  made  up  of  school  and  play  and  home 
life,  some  acquaintance  with  racial  traditions  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  more  or  less  acquaintance,  through  travel  and  otherwise,  with  the 
outside  world.  The  family  circle  includes  father  and  mother,  one  or 
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two  or  three  brothers  and  sisters,  a  grandmother,  at  least,  to  represent 
the  older  generation,  and  some  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  to  form 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  home  and  the  mysterious  world. 

Childhood  past, — whether  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  or  twelve  or  ten, — 
there  follows  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  this  is  the  point  where  there  will  probably 
be  the  greatest  varieties  among  our  mental  pictures  of  a  normal  life. 
To  some  it  means  a  broad  general  education,  followed  by  professional 
training,  with  a  year  or  two  in  Europe  and  long  summers  of  recreation, 
bringing  the  young  woman  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  four  or  five, 
and  the  young  man  to  perhaps  twenty-seven  or  eight.  For  others  it 
represents  at  least  a  course  in  normal  school  for  the  girl,  and  a  high- 
school  course  followed  by  induction  into  " business"  or  a  skilled  trade 
for  the  boy ;  for  others  still,  a  brief  and  superficial  commercial  or 
industrial  training  at  the  end  of  grammar  school.  Even  among  those 
whose  children  go  to  work,  at  any  kind  of  job  they  can  get,  as  soon 
as  the  law  allows,  few  would  be  found  to  defend  the  practice.  A  high- 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  with  some  sort  of  vocational  train- 
ing,— agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  or  professional, — is  fast 
coming  to  be  part  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

Arrived  at  maturity,  equipped  to  earn  a  living  and  to  spend  it,  the 
young  men  and  women  marry.  They  surround  their  children  with 
rather  more  comforts  and  advantages  than  they  themselves  had,  and 
give  them  a  longer  period  for  education.  There  is  no  more  firmly 
rooted  element  in  our  standard  than  this,  that  each  generation  shall 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  its  predecessor.  They  live  to  see  their  chil- 
dren established  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  their  grandchildren  grow- 
ing up.  Gradually  they  relinquish  active  duties  to  the  younger 
generation,  while  keeping  lively  interests  and  a  place  of  usefulness, 
their  support  provided  either  by  savings  or  by  their  children's  care. 
At  the  end  they  leave  the  world — reluctantly,  to  be  sure,  for  it  has 
been  an  agreeable  place,  but  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  at  the  close 
of  a  full  day  of  work  and  wholesome  pleasure  and  friendly  intercourse. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  picture  for  blind  babies,  feeble-minded 
girls,  syphilitic  young  men,  neglected  orphans,  child  workers,  ignorant 
and  inefficient  men  and  women,  repulsive  or  lonely  old  people ;  there 
is  no  place  for  dependence  on  charity,  for  long,  disabling  illness  or 
accident,  for  prostitution,  drunkenness,  vice,  or  habitual  crime,  for 
neglect  of  children  or  other  disregard  of  natural  obligations,  for  pre- 
mature age  or  early  death.  .  .  . 

As  this  sketch  of  the  normal  life  is  not  a  Utopia,  it  obviously  sacri- 
fices whatever  fascination  there  may  be  in  imaginary  forecasts  of  an 
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ideal  society.  To  discover  what  our  present  normal  standards  really 
are  is  more  prosaic,  but  perhaps  no  less  useful,  than  to  speculate  on 
the  possible  standards  of  our  successors.  Not  being  an  actual  biog- 
raphy, or  even  a  composite  photograph,  it  cannot  claim  the  color  and 
personal  interest  attaching  to  the  lives  of  individuals.  Not  to  picture 
all  that  men  are,  but  to  disentangle  from  what  we  are  the  essential 
fundamental  elements  which  we  consciously  hold  to  be  desirable  and 
practicable  for  all, — this  is  the  task  of  social  economy  with  reference 
to  the  normal  life.  Not  having  for  its  aim  the  exposition  of  any  par- 
ticular creed  or  platform, — whether  academic,  political,  or  religious, 
— the  discussion  may  sometimes  have  seemed  to  be  less  dogmatic  and 
explicit  than  a  reader  seeking  authoritative  guidance  might  wish.  .  .  . 

Social  work  is  inspired  by  social  ideals.  It  is  bounded  by  existing 
normal  standards.  Through  social  measures — educational,  sanitary, 
remedial,  protective — we  seek  to  safeguard  existing  standards,  we  help 
individuals  to  attain  those  standards,  we  discipline  and  control  those 
who  willfully  violate  them.  The  sum  of  these  standards — industrial 
and  social — underlies  the  normal  life  as  a  sure  foundation. 

Social  measures  to  insure  this  foundation  of  the  normal  life  for  all 
of  every  age,  as  far  as  society  can  insure  it,  do  not  contemplate  uni- 
formity, or  external  control  of  thought,  spirit,  or  action  of  individuals, 
except  as  may  be  essential  to  prevent  degeneracy  and  exploitation. 
Freedom  to  rise  above  the  minimum  level  fixed  by  society  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  is  a  human  birthright.  Liberty  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a 
negative  conception.  Non-interference  is  only  its  negative  aspect.  Af- 
firmatively it  is  a  gift  of  society,  a  precious,  inalienable,  but  not  inde- 
structible gift.  It  rests  upon  education  and  law  and  mutual  self-help. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  LIVING1 

Maurice  B.  Hexter 

Questions 

1.  Why  are  governments  interested  in  standards  and  planes  of  living? 

2.  Has  everyone  a  right  to  his  own  standards  of  living  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  most  effective  way  of  stating  standards,  as  negative  de- 
mands, positive  demands,  or  minimum  demands  ? 

4.  Why  should  a  rising  standard  undermine  family  stability?  Does  it  so 
affect  working-class  families  ?   Explain. 

1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  22:  212-225,  September,  1916.  Adapted. 
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5.  What  are  the  employer's  interests  in  standards  of  living  ?   The  sales- 
man's ? 

6.  What  was  the  Le  Play  method  of  studying  planes  and  standards  of 
living  ? 

7.  What  values  may  a  community  standard  have  as  a  stimulus  to  release 
human  energies  ? 

8.  Under  what  circumstances,  if  ever,  should  the  community  standard 
be  ignored  or  defied  ? 

9.  What  are  folkways  and  mores,  and  how  do  standards  of  living  relate 
to  them  ? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "pain  economy"  and  a  " pleasure 
economy"  ? 

[The  following  article  was  selected  because  it,  in  turn,  draws  together 
valuable  quotations  from  a  number  of  authorities,  bearing  upon  standards 
of  living,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  experienced  social  worker.  Formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Hexter 
is  now  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  and  an  instructor  in 
social  ethics  at  Harvard  University.] 

Any  group,  any  community,  or  any  era  is  foresighted  that  inquires 
into  its  standard  of  living,  or,  as  the  English  writers  and  some  econo- 
mists style  it,  a  standard  of  comfort,  which  is  probably  more  expres- 
sive in  its  connotation.  The  implications  involved  are  far-flung  and 
far-reaching.   Its  sociological  significance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Since  anthropological  and  ethnological  works  trace  the  development  of 
man  in  his  early  mastery  over  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  attention 
here  need  simply  be  directed  to  the  sociological  significance  of  such  develop- 
ment. In  these  days,  in  place  of  a  continuous  struggle  for  mere  subsistence, 
we  desire  abundant  food  of  good  quality,  and  many  comforts  and  luxuries 
besides.  We  desire  leisure  for  mental,  moral,  and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and 
prefer  to  spend  as  little  economic  energy  as  need  be  in  order  to  attain  these 
things.  In  other  words,  we  demand  a  relatively  greater  return  for  a  smaller 
economic  effort.  This  becomes  increasingly  possible  as  we  discover  how  to 
utilize  what  nature  so  generously  supplies  to  us:  as  we  learn  to  use  more 
effectively  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  and  to  increase  our  store  of  these  through 
the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  our  forests,  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  by  the  making  of  steel,  the  extraction  of  aluminum  from  clay  or 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  As  also  we  pass  beyond  the  sail  and  the  water  mill  to 
the  enormous  energies  stored  in  steam  and  electricity,  we  reach  a  condition 
when  Malthusianism  becomes  old-fashioned.  For  through  these  achieve- 
ments food  supplies  are  multiplied  enormously,  and  the  energy  needed  to 
attain  them  passes  as  a  burden  from  human  muscle  to  nature  itself.  The 
brain  of  man  invents  and  guides  the  machine,  and  natural  power  does  the 
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rest.  The  man  behind  the  machine  symbolizes  a  great  factor  in  dynamic 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  man  behind  the  gun.  The  real  hopefulness  of  the 
situation  at  present  is,  that  as  long  as  the  intellect  of  man  can  continue  to 
make  improvements  in  machinery,  and  utilize  more  efficiently  natural  re- 
sources, mankind  will  become  more  and  more  free  from  the  fear  of  star- 
vation ;  the  standards  of  life  will  rise  ;  slavery,  serfdom,  and  unskilled  labor 
will  disappear,  and  with  shorter  hours  of  labor,  which  will  involve  intelli- 
gence rather  than  muscle,  even  the  working  classes  will  have  leisure  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  cultural  attainment,  as  is  not  possible  under  a  system 
involving  strenuous  toil  and  unremitting  poverty.  ...  If  statistics  were 
available,  it  would  be  possible  to  prove  the  march  of  civilization  by  noting 
historically  the  decrease  in  per  cent  of  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth.1 

We  see,  then,  the  development  of  a  progress  which  carries  with  it  a 
concomitantly  growing  fund  of  wealth  which  makes  possible  a  stand- 
ard of  living.  .  .  . 

Not  alone  in  the  field  of  sociology  are  the  effects  of  a  standard  of 
living  so  far-reaching,  but  in  the  field  of  economics  as  well.  Ely  has 
this  to  say  upon  this  point : 

The  standard  of  life  is,  by  very  definition,  a  fundamental  factor  in  deter- 
mining, in  the  long  run,  the  supply  of  labor  .  .  .  because  experience  has 
shown  that  the  standard  of  life  affords  an  element  of  strength  to  laborers  in 
their  bargains  with  employers.  Any  encroachments  on  it  are  met  with  a 
strong  and  determined  resistance.  Moreover,  a  high  standard  of  living  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  things  that  make  for  productive  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  laborer,  and  hence  tends  to  increase  his  earning  capacity.2 

We  have  only  lately  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  standard 
of  living,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  Cardinal  Manning  of  England 
"startled  the  English-speaking  world  by  his  enunciation  of  the  right 
of  man  to  a  subsistence  as  prior  to  the  rights  of  property  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  church."3  Gradually,  however,  such  ideals  have  permeated  the 
entire  body  politic,  and  this  spirit  is  summed  up  admirably  by  J.  A. 
Ryan  when  he  says : 

The  great  majority  of  fair-minded  persons  believe,  indeed,  that  labor  does 
not  get  its  full  share  of  the  wealth  that  it  creates,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  measure  of  that  ideal  share.  Upon  one  principle  of  partial 
justice  unprejudiced  men  are,  however,  in  substantial  agreement.  They  hold 
that  wages  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  laborer  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  human  being.4 

1Dealey,  Sociology,  pp.  105-109. 

2 Richard  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics,  p.  278. 

3  Introduction  to  J.  A.  Ryan's  A  Living  Wage,  by  Richard  T.  Ely. 

4  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  vii. 
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Even  the  casual  observer  will  notice  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  discussions  concerning  the  standard  of  living  has  revolved  around 
the  laborer's  condition,  the  tacit  assumption  being  that  his  standard 
was  below  the  minimum.  It  is  interesting  briefly  to  review  the  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  out  how  the  laborer  spends  his 
earnings  and  to  note  the  occasions  that  stimulate  or  gave  rise  to  the 
various  inquiries  and  the  uses  that  have  been  made  of  the  various 
conclusions. 

Financial  exigencies  of  governments  gave  rise  to  the  earliest  attempts  that 
we  have  noted.  The  purpose  was  to  find  whether  an  increase  in  taxes  could 
be  borne  by  the  working  population.  Another  occasion  for  these  inquiries 
is  the  economic  distress  of  the  people  as  seen  in  the  high  prices  for  food, 
lack  of  employment,  increasing  demands  for  poor  relief,  unrest,  and  discon- 
tent—  "les  plaies  sociales"  as  Visschers  put  it.  The  distress  is  sometimes 
acute,  as  in  Eden's  day,  or  at  the  time  of  the  two  Belgian  investigations.  It 
may  be  chronic  like  that  of  York  and  London  that  gave  rise  to  the  studies 
of  Rowntree  and  Booth.  Scientific  interest  as  well  as  humanitarian  zeal  at- 
tracted Engel  and  LePlay  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  justifying  their  raison  d'etre  has  apparently  led  some  of  our  State 
Labour  Bureaus  to  enter  the  field. 

The  uses  which  have  been  made  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  into  the 
cost  of  living  are  manifold.  LePlay  sought  to  utilize  his  family  monographs 
in  his  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  monogamic  marriage  and  paternal 
authority.  Engel  connected  his  studies  with  generalizations  regarding  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  nation.  Eden  argued  from  his  reports  the  need 
of  change  in  the  poor  laws  and  other  remedial  legislation.  Davies  deduced 
from  his  data  the  need  of  establishing  by  law  a  minimum  wage.  Dietary 
experts  use  the  figures  of  expenditure  for  food  to  show  the  need  of  education 
in  domestic  science,  and  protectionists  compare  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  to  justify  the  protective  tariff.  Arbitrators  ap- 
peal to  the  figures  of  the  family  budget  in  deciding  on  the  reasonableness  of 
a  given  wage  scale,  and  charitable  organizations  want  to  know  how  much  a 
dependent  family  needs  in  order  to  live  according  to  a  normal  standard.1 

We  have  run  over,  thus  hastily  and  summarily,  the  far-reaching 
significances  of  a  standard  of  life  of  the  citizens  of  any  polity.  It  will 
be  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare  the  definitions  of  a  standard  of 
life  or  comfort  as  given  and  discussed  by  the  several  writers  in  various 
divisions  of  scientific  work.  Chapin,  in  his  study  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  workingmen  in  New  York  along  the  lines  of  an  inquiry  based 
upon  actual  budgets,  defines  it  as  a  "  measurement  of  life  expressed 
in  a  daily  routine  which  is  determined  by  income  and  the  conditions 

1  Chapin,  Standard  of  Living  among  Workingmen  in  New  York  City,  p.  20. 
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under  which  it  is  earned,  economic  and  social  environment,  and  capac- 
ity for  distributing  the  income."1  Devine,  in  his  Normal  Life,  defines 
it  as  "that  spiritual  atmosphere,  that  indefinable  force,  compounded  of 
income  and  what  we  buy  with  it,  ideals  and  tastes  and  the  environ- 
ment provided  by  our  fellows,  which  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts,  something  different  from  any  of  them,  a  power  to  which 
unconsciously  we  defer  in  every  choice  we  make,  and  which  we  fre- 
quently invoke  to  sustain  arguments  or  justify  general  policies."2 
Both  of  these  last  two  definitions  are  from  sociologists  who  are  inter- 
ested more  particularly,  if  not  solely,  with  income  and  expenditure 
as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  are  interested  in  having  the 
income  provide  for  a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  enable  the  family 
to  be  reared  to  a  healthy  manhood.  They  are  interested  in  having  this 
standard  high  enough  to  prevent  deteriorating  influences  due  to  in- 
sufficiency from  interacting  and  destroying  the  individual. 

The  economist,  however,  defines  the  standard  somewhat  differently. 
Ely  tells  us  that  "the  number  and  character  of  the  wants  which  a  man 
considers  more  important  than  marriage  and  family  constitute  his 
standard  of  life."3  He  is  here  concerned  with  the  relation  of  a  stand- 
ard of  life  to  the  supply  of  labor  and  discusses  the  validity  of  the 
subsistence  theory  of  wages,  asserting  that  "the  amount  paid  in  wages 
is  obviously  considerably  more  than  is  '  necessary  to  enable  the  labor- 
ers to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or 
diminution.'"4 

The  students  of  social  psychology  define  the  term  somewhat  differ- 
ently again.  Sumner  uses  it  as  "the  measure  of  decency  and  suitability 
in  material  comfort  (diet,  dress,  dwelling,  etc.)  which  is  traditional 
and  habitual  to  a  subgroup."5  Gabriel  Tarde  has  studied  the  effects 
of  imitation  of  dress  and  other  characteristics  of  life  on  the  standard 
of  living. 

In  short,  each  one  of  our  specialists  has  seen  the  connotation  of  the 
term  in  his  own  light, — in  its  effects  in  the  field  of  his  specialty. 
From  all,  however,  we  can  easily  gather  the  exact  meaning  of  a  stand- 
ard of  living.  To  some  it  is  a  minimum  standard ;  to  others  a  habitual 
standard  of  comfort. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  far-reaching  effects  and  some  of  the 

1Chapin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  255,  256.  (This  is  virtually  what  I  have  called  the  "plane 
of  living."— Ed.) 

2E.  T.  Devine,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

3  Ely,  op.  cit.,  p.  378. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

5  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  171. 
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various  definitions  of  a  standard  of  living.  We  turn  next,  therefore, 
to  a  discussion  of  the  determinants  of  a  real  standard — the  yardstick 
by  which  we  measure  the  level  of  the  standard.  What  are  the  indis- 
pensable concomitants  of  a  standard  of  living?  We  will  study  the 
individual  chronologically — from  his  birth  through  old  age. 

A  standard  of  living  presumes  first  for  the  infant  a  healthy  parent- 
age which  is  conditioned  by  adequate  prenatal  care  for  and  influences 
upon  the  mother.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  if  you  want  to  handle 
a  child  you  begin  with  his  grandfather ;  and  the  answer  to  this  is  that 
you  must  commence  with  the  grandfather  when  he  himself  is  a  child. 
Proper  parentage  carries  with  it  as  a  corollary  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit — the  imbeciles  and  congenitally  deformed  individuals.  A  firm 
expression  of  our  present-day  standards  of  living  is  the  recent  example 
of  the  Chicago  physician  who  permitted  a  deformed  individual  to  die 
rather  than  allow  it  to  have  a  malformed  and  unhappy  existence.  The 
infant  must  have  a  normal  infancy  in  which  it  is  nursed  by  its  own 
mother  and  not  cared  for  in  a  day  nursery,  which  is  an  anachronism 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

Its  childhood  should  be  dedicated  to  education  in  play  and  work. 
It  should  not  be  given  over  to  work  near  coal  chutes,  near  spinning 
jennies,  or  to  uprooting  beets  in  Colorado,  to  shining  shoes  for  Greek 
padrones,  to  selling  us  our  newspapers  late  at  night  or  delivering  them 
to  us  for  our  breakfast  tables,  or  to  work  in  canning  factories  in  New 
York  state,  or  to  picking  cranberries  in  the  bogs. 

The  period  of  youth  should  be  given  over  to  good  character- 
building.  Character-building  should  not  be  done  upon  a  basis  of  fear. 
Right  living  must  become  a  religion,  an  emotion.  An  emotional 
opposition  to  evils  must  be  instilled. 

When  the  child  reaches  working  age,  which  should  not  be  under 
eighteen,  he  should  already  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  test 
his  aptitudes  and  attitudes  toward  various  lines  of  human  endeavors. 
He  should  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
various  industries,  so  that  he  may  not  choose  a  life's  vocation  blindly. 
He  should  know  the  possibilities  of  every  trade  and  profession,  so  that 
he  does  not  choose  a  blind-alley  occupation  which  will  sap  up  the  best 
years  of  his  life  ere  he  learns  of  the  future  in  store  for  him.  The  in- 
dustries should  be  so  organized  that  unemployment  shall  disappear — 
that  periods  of  rush  and  overwork  which  bring  the  toxin  of  fatigue 
and  multiply  industrial  accidents  should  balance  and  fill  out  periods 
of  slack  which  bring  crime  and  vice  through  uncontrolled  leisure. 
Wages  should  be  adequate  enough  to  permit  marriage  at  an  earlier 
date  than  at  present  possible. 
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After  the  individual  has  made  a  home  for  himself  the  question  of 
the  wise  use  of  the  income  is  paramount.  This  task  descends  to  the 
woman.  It  is  her  primary  task  so  long  as  the  family  is  monogamic. 
The  income  of  the  family  should  not  be  earned  by  women  and  chil- 
dren; neither  should  the  income  be  augmented  by  taking  into  the 
family  lodgers  or  boarders,  who  usually  cause  domestic  trouble.  The 
wife  should  have  been  trained  during  her  youth  in  the  use  of  dietetics, 
— how  to  buy  the  best  food  from  a  nutrition  standpoint  for  the  least 
expenditure.  The  wages  of  the  husband  should  be  adequate  enough, 
also,  to  provide  for  days  of  sickness ;  days  of  unemployment  due  to 
industrial  diseases  and  accidents  should  be  paid  for  by  industry  and 
not  by  the  individual — remembering  as  well,  that  these  same  diseases 
and  accidents  are  largely  preventable. 

The  period  of  maturity  of  the  individual  should  provide  him  with 
leisure  for  further  study  and  recreation;  it  should  provide  the  wife 
with  opportunity  for  social  service  for  which  her  previous  training 
has  aptly  fitted  her.  The  family  is  no  longer  patriarchal,  as  has  aptly 
been  shown  by  Crapsey  in  his  Rise  of  the  Working  Class,  and  a 
substitute  must  be  evolved.  What  that  substitute  shall  be  is  hard  to 
predict.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  change  in  the  form  of 
our  family  is  slowly  developing  and  that  we  are  witnessing  a  formative 
process. 

The  period  of  old  age  should  be  free  from  worry  and  care.  The 
individual  should  be  free  from  dependence  upon  others  and  upon 
charitable  impulses;  he  should  be  self-sufficient, — if  necessary,  by 
some  form  of  social  insurance.  There  is  no  more  pathetic  sight,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  greater  indictment  of  the  times,  than  the  applica- 
tion by  old,  decrepit  individuals  who  have  given  their  best  efforts 
and  muscles  to  society,  to  hard-hearted  relatives  and  frequently  chil- 
dren, or  to  charitable  organizations.  That  society  is  fortunate  which 
has  a  large  number  of  aged  and  pays  deference  to  their  comforts  but 
not,  however,  to  their  psychology  and  philosophy.  If  we  can  transfer 
China's  deference  to  the  welfare  of  her  aged  without  taking  with  it 
her  solicitousness  for  their  judgments,  and  add  it  to  our  mode  of  life, 
our  standard  will  have  been  materially  elevated.  .  .  . 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  determinants  of  a  standard  of  life  to- 
ward which  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  better  world  for 
those  who  shall  follow  are  striving.  .  .  .  We  next  turn  to  a  study 
of  some  of  the  principal  sociological  aspects  of  a  standard  of  living. 

That  there  is  intimate  connection  between  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  people  and  its  marriage  rate  and  resulting  birth-rate  there  is  no 
doubt.    Malthus  used  this  principle  in  accounting  for  the  increased 
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cost  of  living.  We  hear  much  of  this  correlation  in  arguments  for  the 
restriction  of  immigration. 

Restraint  from  marriage  for  prudential  reasons  (Malthus,  in  his  Essay  on 
Population)  means  the  fear  of  losing,  as  a  consequence  of  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  the  married  state,  the  command  of  adequate  means  of 
subsistence.  The  means  which  will  be  regarded  as  adequate  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  formed  by  the  individual  or  the  class  to  which  he  or 
she  belongs,  of  the  elements  which  make  up  subsistence ;  and  it  is  this  con- 
ception which  is  implied  in  the  term  "standard  of  comfort"  or  " standard 
of  living."1 

This  clearly  states  the  tendency  of  individuals  to  maintain  with 
a  sometimes  laudable  tenacity  their  standard  of  living  by  prudential 
restraint  from  marriage.  This  reasoning  of  Malthus  was  also  used  by 
the  socialists  Rodbertus  and  Lassalle,  who  have  spoken  of  an  "iron 
and  cruel  law  of  wages"  which  forces  down  wages  by  increasing  the 
population.  .  .  . 

There  is  an  obvious  close  connection  between  low  marriage  rate 
and  low  birth-rate.  Various  and  many  causes  have  been  assigned  to 
this  somewhat  alarming  phenomenon  of  modern  life  both  in  America 
and  elsewhere — notably  in  France.  Ellwood,  in  his  Sociology  and 
Social  Problems,  assigns  six  causes.  We  are  here  concerned,  more 
particularly,  if  not  solely,  with  the  standard  of  living  and  the  low 
birth-rate.  We  leave  out,  therefore,  the  physiologic  causes  of  sterility 
of  women  and  diseased  condition  of  men. 

Economic  conditions  are  without  doubt  mainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
creasing birth-rate  in  the  native  white  population.  Certain  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  developed  in  this  country  of  recent  years  for  this 
particular  element ;  especially  have  higher  standards  of  living  increased 
among  the  native  white  population  in  the  United  States  more  rapidly  than 
their  income.  This  has  led  to  later  marriages  and  smaller  families.  Again, 
more  intense  competition  along  all  lines  has  forced  certain  elements  of  the 
native  stock  into  occupations  where  wages  are  low  in  comparison  with  the 
standard  of  living.  .  .  .  The  native  born  .  .  .  have  retired  for  the  most 
part  to  the  more  socially  honorable  occupations,  such  as  clerkships  in  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  and  the  like.  In  many  of  these  occupations,  however, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  wages  are  low  as  compared  with  the  standards 
of  living  maintained  by  that  particular  occupational  class ;  hence,  as  we 
have  already  said,  later  marriages  and  fewer  births.  ...  No  legislator  can 
devise  means  of  encouraging  a  class  to  have  large  families  when  by  so  doing 
that  class  would  necessarily  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  standards  of  living.2 

1  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  p.  337. 

2  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  pp.  146  f. 
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The  somewhat  valid  criticism  of  the  feminist  movement  as  being 
responsible  for  a  part  of  this  decreasing  birth-rate  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  educated  woman  is  loath  to  give  up  her  standard  of 
living — both  material  comfort  and  an  individual  life's  work  and 
W eltanschauung— to  bring  children  into  the  world.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  still  partially  mis- 
understood woman's  movement  and  is  but  transitory.  There  is  no 
doubt,  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  to  substantiate  the  fact,  that 
so  soon  as  man  has  fully  taken  woman  at  a  par,  marriages  will  be 
contracted  to  meet  the  new  standards  and  our  birth-rate  will  be 
correspondingly  increased. 

A  standard  of  living  operates  upon  an  individual  as  such  and  sec- 
ondly upon  an  individual  as  a  member  of  social  group  or  social  unit — 
the  family.  Treatises  have  been  written  tending  to  prove  that  the 
family  as  we  have  known  it  for  years  is  breaking  up.  Just  as  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  life  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  at  one 
time  to  the  Romans  gave  way  to  a  decentralized  family  life,  so  our 
present-day  family  is  breaking  up.  Just  what  the  family  will  evolve 
into  we  cannot  predict ;  however,  we  do  see  certain  tendencies  in  this 
formative  process. 

The  higher  standards  of  living  and  comfort  which  have  come  with  the 
growth  of  our  industrial  civilization,  especially  of  our  cities,  must  also  be 
set  down  as  a  cause  of  increasing  instability  of  the  family.  Higher  standards 
of  living  are,  of  course,  desirable  if  they  can  be  realized,  that  is,  if  they  are 
reasonable.  But  many  elements  of  our  population  have  standards  of  living 
and  comfort  which  they  find  are  practically  impossible  to  realize  with  the 
income  which  they  have.  Many  classes,  in  other  words,  are  unable  to  meet 
the  social  demands  which  they  suppose  they  must  meet  in  order  to  maintain 
a  home.  To  found  and  maintain  a  home,  therefore,  with  these  rising  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  also,  within  the  last  decade  or  two,  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  requires  such  a  large  income  that  an  increasingly  smaller  proportion 
of  the  population  are  able  to  do  this  satisfactorily.  From  this  cause,  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  deal  of  domestic  misery  and  unhappiness  results,  which 
finally  shows  itself  in  desertion  or  the  divorce  court. 

It  is  evident  that  higher  standards  of  taste  and  higher  standards  of  mo- 
rality may  also  operate  under  certain  circumstances  to  render  the  family  life 
unstable  in  a  similar  way.1 

...  So  much  for  the  social  effects  of  a  standard  of  living.  What  of 
the  economic  effects  ?  First  of  all  we  look  at  the  significance  of  a  high 
standard  of  living.  It  has  been  said  that  you  can  take  corn  away  from 
an  Englishman  but  not  from  an  Irishman.   The  significance  is  that 

1Ellwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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a  high  standard  allows  for  some  contraction  of  which  a  low  standard 
does  not  permit.  A  high  standard  of  living,  moreover,  may  under 
certain  conditions  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  efforts  upon  the  part 
of  workingmen.  Ricardo  has  somewhere  put  it  that  "the  friends  of 
humanity  cannot  but  wish  that  in  all  countries  the  laboring  classes 
should  have  a  taste  for  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  that  they  should 
be  stimulated  by  all  legal  means  in  their  exertions  to  procure  them." 
The  social  effect  of  a  high  standard  of  living  is  stated  by  Smith  as 
follows : 

A  plentiful  subsistence  increases  the  bodily  strength  of  the  laborer,  and 
the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  per- 
haps in  ease  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost. 
Where  wages  are  high,  accordingly,  we  shall  always  find  the  workman  more 
active,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than  where  they  are  low.  .  .  .1 

Compare  the  sodden  and  slovenly  population  of  India  and  China 
with  the  progressive  workmen  of  a  New  England  town.  Compare  the 
efficiency  of  the  Ford  automobile  shops  with  a  $5.00  minimum  daily 
wage  and  any  other  similar  factory.2  With  this  as  a  basic  fact  we  can 
readily  deduce  the  importance  of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Smith 
again  says: 

Servants,  laborers,  and  workmen  of  different  kinds  make  up  the  far 
greater  part  of  every  great  political  society.  But  what  improves  the  circum- 
stances of  the  greater  part  can  never  be  regarded  as  an  inconvenience  to  the 
whole.  No  society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy,  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor  and  miserable.  It  is  but  equity  be- 
sides, that  they  who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
should  have  such  a  share  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labor  as  to  be  them- 
selves tolerably  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.3 

The  foregoing  facts  being  so,  we  can  deduce  the  state  and  stage 
of  a  society  by  its  standard  of  living.  It  is  merely  reversing  the 
process.  .  .  . 

Not  only  can  we  infer  the  level  of  a  country  by  its  standard  of 
living,  but  we  can  deduce  the  character  of  a  family  by  its  standard 
of  living  as  expressed  in  its  budget.  Engel's  law,  so  called,  gives  this 
in  precise  form.  Engel  has  pointed  out  that  we  can  use  the  single 
figure,  namely,  percentage  of  income  devoted  to  food,  as  an  index  of 
material  prosperity.  "The  larger  this  figure,  the  poorer  the  population 

1Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Part  I,  chap.  8,  p.  86. 

2i9i6.—  Ed. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  82-83. 
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of  the  family ;  the  smaller  this  figure,  the  greater  the  command  which 
such  a  family  or  community  has  over  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life."1 

We  have  discussed  thus  far  the  effect  of  a  standard  of  living  as 
related  to  economics  and  sociology.  What  have  the.  social  psycholo- 
gists to  offer  on  this  score  ?  Gabriel  Tarde,  in  his  inimitable  Laws  of 
Imitation,  has  studied  the  social  effects  of  imitating  standards  of 
living. 

The  first  French  Court  dates  from  Charles  VIII ;  but  we  must  not  think 
that  the  imitative  contagion  of  court  manners  and  luxury  took  several  cen- 
turies to  reach  down  to  the  common  people  of  France.  From  the  time  of 
Louis  XII  its  influence  was  felt  everywhere.  .  .  .  Under  Francis  I  and 
Henry  II  the  spread  of  the  luxury  begun  under  Louis  XII  continued.  At 
this  period  a  sumptuary  law  forbade  "all  peasants,  laborers,  and  valets, 
unless  attached  to  princes,  to  wear  silken  doublets  or  hose  overladen  or 
puffed  out  with  silk."  From  1543  to  the  time  of  the  League  there  were 
eight  important  ordinances  against  luxury.  .  .  .2 

To  Tarde  also  wars  are  occasioned  by  clashes  of  standards  of  living. 

Today  the  nations  which  are  entering  upon  civilization  are  the  markets 
for  the  old  nations  of  Europe,  because  they  have  caught  the  contagion  of 
new  wants  without  being  as  yet  stung  to  emulation  by  the  sight  of  new  in- 
dustry. England's  world-wide  commercial  conquests,  so  fruitful  of  immense 
consequences,  result  from  this.3 

.  .  .  Imitation  of  standards  of  living  still  goes  on  unabated  and 
apace.  Today  it  is  being  stimulated  by  appealing  advertisements  and 
street  hawkers  and  well-displayed  windows.  Indeed,  a  class  of  men 
has  developed  with  this  as  a  prime  function.  ... 

Sumner  in  his  study  of  the  folkways  has  this  to  say : 

It  is  often  wise  and  necessary  to  disregard  the  social  standard  of  comfort 
because  it  imposes  foolish  expenses  and  contemptible  ostentation,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  disregard  the  social  standard  of  comfort.  The  standard  is 
upheld  by  fear  of  social  disapproval  if  one  derogates  from  class  "  respecta- 
bility." The  disapproval  or  contempt  of  one's  nearest  associates  is  the  sanc- 
tion. The  standards  and  code  of  respectability  are  in  the  class  mores.  They 
get  inside  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  members  of  the  class,  ind  betray 
each  to  the  class  demands. 

1  Mayo-Smith,  Statistics  and  Economics,  p.  53. 

2  Gabriel  Tarde,  Lois  de  limitation,  Parsons'  translation,  pp.  218-219. 

3  Tarde,  op.  cit.,  p.  330. 
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If,  however,  the  standard  of  living  which  one  has  inherited  from  his  class 
is  adopted  as  an  individual  standard,  and  is  made  the  object  of  effort  and 
self-denial,  the  individual  and  social  results  are  of  high  value.  One  man  said, 
"Live  like  a  hog  and  you  will  behave  like  one"  ;  to  which  another  replied, 
"  Behave  like  a  hog  and  you  will  live  like  one."  Both  were  right  in  about 
equal  measure.  The  social  standard  of  a  class  acts  like  honor.  It  sustains 
self-respect  and  duty  to  self  and  family.  The  pain  which  is  produced  by 
derogation  produces  effort  and  self-denial.  The  social  standard  may  well  call 
out  and  concentrate  all  there  is  in  a  man  to  work  for  his  social  welfare.  Evi- 
dently the  standard  of  living  can  never  do  more  than  that.  It  can  never  add 
anything  to  the  forces  in  a  man's  own  character  and  attainments.1 

.  .  .  We  have  traced  the  various  implications  of  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  has  become  patent  that  the  standard  of  living  has  been  slowly 
raised  throughout  the  ages  and  that  consequently  the  whole  basis 
of  civilization  has  undergone,  pari  passu,  a  metamorphosis.  Says 
Patten,  in  his  New  Basis  oj  Civilization : 

Those  who  would  predict  tomorrow's  economic  states  from  a  study  of  the 
economic  states  of  Rome  or  Venice  overlook  the  difference  between  a 
society  struggling  to  meet  a  deficit  and  one  so  well  situated  that  thought  can 
be  centered  on  the  equitable  distribution  of  a  surplus.  In  the  one  case  the 
civilization  must  develop  its  traditions  to  keep  the  deficit  as  small  as  pos- 
sible and  eventually  overcome  it,  and  in  the  other,  to  utilize  the  surplus  for 
common  good,  not  to  undermine  energy  and  productive  ability  or  to  create 
parasitic  classes,  but  to  distribute  the  surplus  in  ways  that  will  promote 
general  welfare  and  secure  better  preparation  for  the  future.  The  one  type 
of  society  may  be  called  a  pain  or  deficit  economy,  the  other  a  pleasure  or 
surplus  economy.2 

Exercises 

1.  Compare,  in  parallel  columns,  your  own  or  some  other  family  history 
with  the  normal  life  as  outlined  in  Devine's  book,  and  point  out  in  what  re- 
spects its  plane  of  living  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this  standard. 

2.  Compare  Devine's  Normal  Life  with  Hexter's  brief  outline,  and  decide 
which  is  a  "higher"  standard  and  why. 

3.  In  what  respects  does  your  state  or  city  fail  to  meet  Devine's  or  Hex- 
ter's minima  ? 

4.  Give  concrete  cases  illustrating  your  answers  to  the  last  three  questions 
at  the  opening  of  the  foregoing  extract. 

1  Sumner,  op.  cit,  pp.  171-172. 

2  Simon  Patten,  New  Basis  of  Civilization,  p.  9. 
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STANDARDS  AS  FOLKWAYS  AND  MORES1 
William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller 

Questions 

1.  Do  all  peoples  have  standards  of  living? 

2.  Are  standards  of  living  the  same  as  mores  or  folkways  ? 

3.  How  does  one  come  to  impose  standards  on  one's  self  ? 

4.  Do  standards  tend  to  become  higher  cumulatively  and  acceleratively  ? 

5.  May  standards  of  living  become  too  high  for  any  use  ? 

[William  Graham  Sumner  of  Yale  is  known  as  the  author  of  Folkways, 
one  of  the  classic  works  in  descriptive  sociology.  Folkways  are  ways  in 
which  folks  habitually  behave,  often  without  knowing  why ;  simply  from 
imitation  and  habit  and  tradition  they  are  taken  for  granted.  When  the 
group  becomes  aware  of  the  value  of  a  custom  for  the  group's  supposed 
advantage,  it  begins  to  defend  the  custom  or  enforce  it  in  various  ways. 
Such  folkways  are  called  mores,  a  Latin  word  which  meant  both  morals  and 
customs.  Standards  of  living,  if  unconscious  or  merely  habitual,  are  among 
the  mere  folkways ;  if  consciously  evaluated  and  inculcated,  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  mores. 

The  Science  of  Society  was  completed  by  Professor  Keller  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Sumner.  The  following  extract  contains  an  important 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  standards.] 

The  standard  of  living.  In  the  present  connection  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  before  us,  as  a  unifying  thought,  the  relation  of  the  standard 
of  living  to  natality  and  mortality.  Nature  will  see  to  it  that,  through 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  population  will  be  prevented  from  exceed- 
ing the  limit  of  the  supporting  power  of  the  land.  When  it  is  at  that 
limit,  natality  cannot  exceed  mortality.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  limit  is  a  dead-line,  on  one  side  of  which  is  well-being  and  on 
the  other  side  utter  destruction.  It  is  no  artificial  boundary  like  a 
state  line,  a  single  step  over  which  carries  from  one  state  into  another ; 
it  is  a  zone,  rather,  of  increasing  ill-being,  as  a  society  traverses  it  from 
underpopulation  toward  overpopulation.  And  whether  society  is  or 
is  not  succeeding  in  pushing  the  whole  zone  of  transition  farther  off, 
through  development  of  the  arts,  it  is  always  setting  its  own  limits, 

1  William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  71-79,  adapted.  Yale  University  Press,  1927.  By  permission  also  of 
Oxford  University  Press.  Adapted. 
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in  the  mores,1  somewhat  this  side  of  the  natural  limit,  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  margin  that  serves  as  a  defense  against  disaster.  Society  holds 
natality  down  as  against  mortality  at  some  point  short  of  the  place 
where  " nature"  assumes  control;  and  it  does  this  by  the  develop- 
ment of  some  standardized  conception  of  satisfactory  living,  beyond 
which,  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  limit,  people  are  restrained  by 
the  mores  from  venturing.  This  means,  primarily,  that  they  will  not 
propagate  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  environment,  on  their  stage  of 
the  arts,  to  support  them  according  to  their  customary  notion  of  what 
satisfactory  living  is.  Population  increases  to  the  end  of  resources,  but 
the  point  at  which  the  end  of  the  resources  is  conceived  to  be  reached 
is  determined  by  the  standard  of  living.  Here  is  the  baldest  exhibition 
of  that  standard. 

People  who  live  under  a  high  standard  have  a  wide  reserve  by  means  of 
which  to  encounter  disaster.  When  the  Irish  peasants  had  multiplied  up  to 
the  number  which  could  exist  on  a  potato  diet,  and  no  one  of  them  had 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  or  other  capital  beyond  the  most  petty  supply 
of  the  cheapest  kind,  then,  when  the  potatoes  were  blighted  in  a  single  night, 
they  died  of  starvation  before  help  could  be  brought.  Without  the  adjust- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life  represented  by  transportation  and  communication  the 
mortality  would  have  been  much  greater.  People  who  live  regularly  on  meat 
and  wheat  can  fall  back  upon  three  or  four  cheaper  grains  and  vegetables 
before  they  need  starve  to  death.  If  they  have  clothes,  books,  tools,  jewelry, 
pictures, and  other  resources,  all  these  can  be  sacrificed  to  tide  over  a  disaster. 
Disasters  are  generally  temporary,  and  the  vital  question  always  is  in  regard 
to  the  ability  to  hold  out  until  they  pass.  A  high  standard  of  living  acts  as 
an  accumulator  of  the  natality-power.  In  its  concrete  form  it  appears  as  capi- 
tal, a  store  which  can  be  used  against  an  access  of  mortality.  Here  is  another 
aspect  of  the  margin  between  the  societal  and  the  natural  limit  of  numbers. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  have 
been  characterized  by  such  a  high  standard  of  living  when  they  were  in 
such  easy  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  for  a  high 
standard  is  generally  the  result  of  tense  effort  of  sharpened  faculties  put 
forth  in  a  severe  though  winning  struggle.  The  French  peasantry  are  also 
remarkable  for  a  high  standard;  but  with  them  it  takes  the  form  of 
frugality,  utilitarian  marriages,  restriction  of  births,  and  some  severity 
towards  the  old.  It  is  practiced  by  them  under  a  severe  competition  of  life, 
and  is  in  part  a  product  of  arbitrary  legislation  about  the  division  of  land ; 
for  by  their  system  of  inheritance  holdings  would  be  subdivided  down  to 
small  fragments  if  there  were  many  children  in  each  generation. 

As  it  develops,  the  standard  of  living  is  not  describable  in  simple 
and  unqualified  terms.   Presently  comes  an  idealization  of  the  actual 

1  Sumner,  Folkways,  §§  168-169. 
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and  customary  notion  of  well-living,  an  enhancement  toward  which 
men  reach  out.  There  is  a  sort  of  inkling  of  what  might  be,  and  this 
is  gradually  attached  to  the  standard,  or  thrust  under  it,  so  that  it 
lifts  somewhat.  It  easily  springs  up  to  the  limit  of  what  is  possible, 
and  is  prone  to  range  beyond.  At  each  stage  of  societal  existence  new 
wants  arise,  and  the  visualized  satisfaction  of  them  enters  into  the 
standard.  What  is  seen  is  a  set  of  prospective  adjustments  to  life- 
conditions,  called  for  by  needs  that  have  sprung  out  of  present  ad- 
justment and  whose  entrance  has  made  of  the  latter,  in  so  far,  a 
maladjustment.  What  is  wanted  is  something  a  little  farther  ahead  on 
the  present  road.  The  standard  becomes  thus  a  moving,  a  non-static 
conception  ;  yet  at  recurrent  intervals  of  comfortable  living,  and  some- 
times for  long  ones,  it  appears  as  what  is  rather  than  as  what  may  be. 
It  tends  also,  like  the  mores  in  general,  to  become  fixed  in  tradition, 
sanctioned  by  religion,  and  thus  bereft  of  variability  and  resistant  to 
readjustment.  And  it  may  retrograde  so  as  to  narrow  the  margin 
between  the  line  fixed  by  society  and  that  established  by  nature  for 
an  equilibrium  between  natality  and  mortality.  It  is  really  a  sort  of 
indicator  as  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  a  society.  If  the  standard 
of  living  remains  steady  and  traditional,  sensitiveness  to  life-conditions 
and  consequent  adaptability  are  shown  to  be  weak,  whereas  an  ever 
more  ambitious  standard,  implying  discontent  with  what  is  in  com- 
parison with  what  may  be,  indicates  responsiveness  to  environment 
together  with  some  qualities  of  imagination  and  foresight.  Variability 
and  adaptability  can  then  be  counted  upon.  The  analogy  with  the 
individual  is  enlightening:  with  the  self-satisfied,  the  present  is  the 
standard  and  stagnation  is  the  result ;  while  the  contrasting  type  does 
not  call  upon  the  passing  moment  to  remain,  but  storms  forward 
to  what  is  beyond. 

What  the  standard  of  living  works  out  is  quality  of  population 
rather  than  quantity.  Indeed,  there  is  always  an  antagonism  be- 
tween numbers  and  quality:  "We  must  have  few  men,  if  we  want 
strong  men."1  If  more  and  better  are  demanded  by  each  unit, 
the  numbers  of  units  must  halt  or  decline.  The  standard  of  living 
means  a  better  share  to  fewer  people.  By  advance  in  the  standard 
of  living,  increase  of  numbers  is  deterred,  neutralized,  or  even  trans- 
formed into  a  decrease.  By  preventing  births  it  has  the  same  effect 
on  quality  as  is  produced  by  thinning  out  a  garden  and  assuring  to 
the  comparatively  few  survivors  what  all  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  struggle  for. 

1  Sumner,  Social  Classes,  chap.  5. 
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The  clearest  case  of  the  effect  of  the  standard  of  living  on  numbers  is  that 
of  birth-control.  A  man  and  his  wife,  for  example,  cherish  a  standard  of 
living  that  includes  higher  education  for  their  children,  that  is,  a  develop- 
ment of  quality.  It  is  clear  to  them  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  real- 
izing their  aims  if  the  family  is  large  —  as  large,  say,  as  their  grandparents' 
families.  Then  one  thing  or  the  other — quality  or  numbers — must  be  re- 
nounced ;  and  if  they  cling  to  the  standard  of  their  ambitions,  the  number 
of  births  is  controlled  and  the  size  of  the  family  limited.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  an  extraordinary  and  successful  effort  to  increase  income,  that 
is,  so  far  as  this  family-group  is  concerned,  to  advance  the  production  of  its 
arts  or  life.  The  normal  course  in  these  days  is  to  limit  numbers,  the  degree 
of  limitation  being  determined  by  some  combination  of  considerations.  No 
such  deliberate  and  purposeful  action  is  shown  by  society  at  large.  .  .  . 

Characteristics  of  the  standard.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  standard 
of  living  can  be  convincingly  portrayed  without  pursuing  it  into  its 
more  modern  phases.  In  them,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  familiar 
form,  with  but  little  distortion  due  to  nearness.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing seems  to  be  individualistic.  It  resembles  honor.  It  is  a  sense  of 
what  a  man  owes  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  He  must  find 
the  spring  of  it  within  himself.  But  the  mores  of  the  surrounding  so- 
ciety and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  are  what  awaken  and  sustain 
it ;  they  surround  a  man  with  models,  stimuli,  help,  and  open  to  him 
chances  and  possibilities ;  then  the  individual  may  execute  variations 
about  the  societal  norm.  He  did  not  create  that  norm  ;  rather  was  he 
born  into  it,  for  it  is  in  the  mores ;  and  his  function  in  regard  to  it  is 
his  regular  function  as  respects  the  mores.  The  standard  of  living  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  sentiment  of  the  man  who  thinks 
that  he  is  a  fine  fellow  to  whom  the  world  owes  three  meals  a  day  and 
many  other  comforts.  To  give  anybody  things  that  he  wants,  without 
exacting  any  return  from  him,  raises  his  appetite  and  his  sense  of 
right  to  demand,  not  his  standard  of  living.  Education  is  a  case  in 
point;  for,  while  people  have  come  to  demand  it  as  a  right,  yet  far 
more  is  offered  than  is  taken.  Benevolence  has  often  lowered  and 
pauperized  its  beneficiary  by  degrading  his  self-respect,  which  is  the 
flower  of  his  standard.  For  that  is  a  demand  which  a  man  addresses 
to  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  answered  only  by  toil  and  self-denial.  If 
he  sets  his  standard  high,  he  will  have  to  make  a  long  preparation  to 
be  able  to  reach  it.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  error  to  suppose  that 
the  standard  of  living  is  an  engine  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
social  philosopher  and  projector.  It  is  rather  the  fine  bloom  of  char- 
acter and  morality,  and  is  a  by-product  to  be  indirectly  cultivated 
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rather  than  a  resource  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  hand.  It  is 
like  honor  in  this  respect  also ;  for  honor,  while  inestimable  as  a 
regulator  of  life,  is  most  effective  and  real  when  least  is  said  about 
it  and  when  least  outright  use  is  sought  to  be  made  of  it. 

Within  the  broad  bounds  of  a  national  standard  of  living  there  are 
class  standards ;  in  fact,  the  former  is  a  sort  of  generalization  of  the 
latter,  resuming  their  common  elements.  The  lowest  classes  have 
the  least  effective  standard ;  that  is  partly  the  cause,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  barometer,  of  their  position.  The  standard  begins  to  tell  upon  those 
who  care  for  decency  and  order.  In  the  middle  classes  it  is  sometimes 
sordid  and  unlovely,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  social  ambition  for  which 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  is  strongest  among  the  educated  classes ; 
indeed,  education  might  be  regarded  as  a  process  for  raising  its  degree. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  natality  of  social  classes  varies  inversely 
with  the  height  of  their  standards  of  living.  The  motives  formative  of 
the  standard  and  of  capital  are  similar.  In  general,  the  former  helps 
to  create  the  latter  or  to  prevent  consumption  of  it.  Capital  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  fortification  of  human  welfare ;  it  is  that  which  most 
powerfully  operates  to  push  farther  away  the  natural  limit  of  numbers. 
Thus  the  standard  of  living  is  effective  to  differentiate  men;  and, 
being  a  class  phenomenon,  it  reacts  to  intensify  and  integrate  classes 
and  to  render  them  hereditary  through  the  education  of  children.  This 
tells  far  more  in  an  old  country.  Better  food  and  clothing,  athletic 
exercise  and  sport,  travel,  fine  art,  and  literature  are  privileges  of  the 
possessing  classes,  which  are  recruited  all  the  time  from  those  with 
a  high  standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time  these  latter  are  nourishing 
vital  resistance  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  endure  the  assaults  to 
which  all  classes  are  subject.  The  peril  of  the  high-standard  class 
comes,  in  generations,  from  luxury,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  virtue 
by  which  that  class  was  created. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  in  moving  from  class  to  class  is  connected  with  the 
adoption  of  a  new  set  of  mores,  including  chiefly  new  standards  of  living. 
Enriched  poor  people  do  not,  we  are  told,  enjoy  big  houses  ;  they  live  in  the 
kitchen.  They  dread  servants  as  spies  and  wasters,  and  suspect  them  of  per- 
ceiving and  ridiculing  the  maladjustments  of  which  they  themselves  are 
uncomfortably  conscious.  Others  do  not  want  gardens,  pianos,  libraries, 
pictures,  yachts ;  for  these  things  bring  unaccustomed  care  and  problems. 
Educated  barbarians  return  to  barbarism  to  get  peace,  freedom  from  care, 
and  leisure.  For  all  it  is  early  education  that  sets  habitual  and  traditional 
standards,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  old  dog  to  learn  new  tricks.  For  one  who 
has  never  eaten,  bathed,  or  dressed  according  to  a  higher  standard,  to  do  so, 
despite  his  discomfort,  raises  tone.   The  sense  of  pride  which  comes  from 
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living  in  a  separate  house,  on  a  better  street,  from  having  carpets  on  the 
floor,  keeping  children  neat  and  well-clothed,  having  books  about,  sending 
a  son  to  college,  traveling,  entertaining,  having  a  summer  home,  is  a  social 
safeguard. 

The  standard  of  living  is  almost  wholly  a  product  of  the  mores  within  a 
class  or  small  social  group.  It  is  apparent  why  it  has  been  called  a  psycho- 
logical or  ethical  product,  though  that  is  a  misleading  designation.  It  is  the 
measure  of  decency  and  suitability  in  diet,  dress,  residence — in  material 
provision  for  comfort  in  living — which  is  traditional  in  a  group.  It  is  a 
class  idea.  The  standard  is  upheld  by  the  fear  of  derogating  from  class  "re- 
spectability" and  incurring  the  disapproval  or  contempt  of  one's  nearest 
fellow-men.  It  varies  from  one  industrial  group  to  another  ;  what  is  thought 
coarse  and  gross  in  one  class  is  not  regarded  as  out  of  the  way,  that  is,  un- 
conventional, in  another.  The  mores  of  the  class  determine  the  whole. 

Thus  the  society's  standard  of  living  is  a  composite  in  the  mores, 
made  up  of  the  standards  of  classes  or  other  sub-groups  in  their  dif- 
ferent degrees.  There  arises  a  strong  disinclination  to  run  down  or  lose 
caste.  This  disinclination  imposes  action  which  restrains  natality  and 
thus  enters  into  the  law  of  population.  .  .  . 

Drawbacks  of  the  standard.  The  standard  of  living  does  not  set 
aside  the  pains  and  perils  of  the  law  of  population.  By  virtue  of  it  a 
large  fraction  of  any  old  and  dense  population  is  condemned  to  celi- 
bacy ;  for  monogamy  itself,  which  rules  out  many  persons,  chiefly 
women,  from  parenthood,  goes  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  expedients  for  attaining  it.  Also,  since  the  standard 
tells  most  upon  the  people  with  high  education  and  strong  moral 
feelings  but  not  possessed  of  ample  incomes,  it  prevents  that  class 
from  becoming,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  the  parents  of  the  next 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  poorest  and  least  responsible 
have  the  lowest  standard  of  living,  it  is  they  who  procreate  the  next 
generation.  Nor  are  the  rich  and  great,  who  are  emancipated  from 
care  in  this  matter,  and  may  marry  young  and  have  large  families, 
the  best  of  parents.  It  is  asserted  that,  as  a  consequence,  society  is 
being  recruited  predominantly  from  the  top  and  the  bottom — chiefly 
from  the  latter,  where  the  numbers  are — while  its  strength,  vigor,  and 
hope  are  in  the  middle.  This  is  the  most  weighty  criticism  which 
could  be  made  on  existing  society.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  con- 
nection of  " race-suicide "  (meaning  in  the  first  instance  class-suicide) 
and  of  counter-selection.1  It  is  feared  by  some  that  the  emancipation 
of  woman,  with  the  consequent  stimulation  for  her  of  a  " career- 
interest,"  may  operate  in  the  same  direction. 

1  Keller,  Social  Evolution,  chap.  6. 
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Whatever  else  such  phenomena  may  signify,  they  strongly  support 
the  correlation  between  the  standard  of  living  and  natality.  It  is  also 
contended  that  diversity  in  the  standard  of  living,  by  intensifying 
class-differences,  must  result  in  the  continuance  and  intensification  of 
class-strife. 

The  minority  of  children  who  now  enjoy  advantages  of  culture  and  training, 
and  profit  by  them,  will  actually  if  not  openly  rule  their  generation,  and  the 
others  will  serve  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  of  industry,  or  of  politics. 
Popular  education  for  the  masses  goes  just  far  enough  to  make  social  war 
certain,  although  popular  education  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to 
find  out  and  develop  the  powers  which  exist  in  the  society.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  differentiates  the  leaders,  popular  education  plants  the  seeds  of  un- 
discipline  in  their  subordinates.  The  high  standard  of  living,  by  enforcing 
celibacy,  helps  to  produce  vice, — illicit  relations,  illegitimacy,  prostitution. 
It  encourages  mercenary  marriages  and  acts  harmfully,  therefore,  on  the 
status  of  women  who  inherit  nothing.  They  are  driven  into  crowded  and 
ill-paid  occupations  unless  they  have  opportunity,  courage,  and  ability  to 
make  their  way  into  others.  In  fact,  the  high  standard  of  living,  with  the 
removal  of  prejudices  and  restrictions  of  birth  or  class,  is  a  process  of  selec- 
tion which  is  good  for  the  best  but  bad  for  the  worse.  The  "respectable 
classes"  and  the  " disreputable  classes"  are  thrown  into  more  glaring  con- 
trast, and  the  moral  effect  on  all  who  feel  that  they  have  passed  from  the 
former  into  the  latter  is  a  new  force  to  depress  them  still  farther.  The  high 
standard  of  living,  by  acting  to  defer  marriage  until  a  later  time  in  life, 
lessens  the  chance  that  the  parents  can  live  to  bring  up  their  children  and  to 
care  personally  for  their  education.  Late  marriages  increase  the  number  of 
orphans.1   This  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  offset  to  its  advantages. 

Thus  the  high  standard  of  living  substitutes  voluntary  pain  for 
natural  pain ;  anxious  forethought  and  care,  together  with  all  the 
sacrifices,  strains,  and  stresses  connected  with  its  elevation,  for  the 
ruder  and  more  "natural"  sufferings  incurred  by  letting  nature  take 
care  of  the  matter. 

Where  people  have  the  tradition  that  children  shall  begin  to  earn  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve,  the  notion  of  educating  them  up  to  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year  is  a  new  demand  on  life  and  an  irksome  strain ;  for,  instead 
of  getting  help  from  their  children,  parents  have  a  heavier  burden  to  be 
borne  over  a  longer  time.  Every  extension  of  life's  burdens  means  more 
care  and  anxiety ;  and  men's  recoil  before  them,  especially  on  the  primitive 
stage,  is  represented,  among  other  things,  by  the  recourse  taken  to  intoxi- 
cants and  narcotics.  The  upper  classes  and  the  more  civilized  peoples  as- 
sume that  the  lower  and  uncivilized  want  what  they  themselves  do,  and  will 

1Farr,  Vital  Statistics,  45. 
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make  sacrifices  to  get  it.  Often  they  do  not  feel  such  wants  at  all ;  and  if 
they  do,  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  required  of  them  to  attain  satisfac- 
tion is  not  appreciated.  It  is  often  so  great  that,  if  the  struggle  is  made,  the 
satisfaction  does  not  seem  proportionate  to  it.  In  some  cases  the  self- 
abnegation  shown  in  renouncing  the  satisfactions,  which  really  releases  from 
exertion,  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  praiseworthy.  That  is  a  counsel  of 
despair  or  ineptitude.  There  is  often  a  dilemma  here  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  homely  terms:  "Live  like  a  hog  and  you  will  behave  like 
one  ;  behave  like  a  hog  and  you  will  live  like  one."  How  can  both  terms  of 
the  correlation  be  raised  at  once,  when  one  conditions  the  other  ? 

Though  the  standard  of  living  is  a  societal  policy  which  unquestion- 
ably works  for  better  societal  adjustment,  it  has  very  important  draw- 
backs, and  every  gain  is  won  at  a  sacrifice.  All  that  men  can  do  is  to 
find  a  policy  by  which,  within  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  they 
can  offset  good  and  ill  so  as  to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  little. 

Predatory  standard- seeking.  Most  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
the  standard  of  living  has  been  carried  on  with  civilized  conditions  in 
view.  But  there  are  groups  or  classes  in  any,  even  partially  developed 
society  that  enjoy  a  position  of  superior  power  and  well-being  over 
the  rest ;  and  they,  sensing  the  fact,  cherish  and  have  the  force  to  try 
to  realize  a  more  developed  standard.  In  so  far  as  they  attain  it,  they 
exclude  other  classes  from  multiplication.  A  noble  or  rich  man  will 
practice  polygyny  to  the  detriment  of  a  number  of  poor  men  who  are 
limited  to  one  wife,  a  shared  wife,  or  no  wife  at  all.  This  may  have, 
theoretically,  but  small  effect  upon  general  numbers;  the  rich  man, 
however,  has  also  the  right  to  the  products  of  the  arts  for  his  off- 
spring— to  the  detriment,  perhaps  to  the  death  or  loss  of  vitality,  of 
the  poor  man's  progeny.  The  former  may  be  able  to  divert  the  arts 
to  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury  or  ostentation,  where  that 
means  a  lessening  of  the  food-supply  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
standard  of  living  casts  upon  the  arts  an  extra  burden  of  production ; 
amply  to  maintain  numbers  they  now  have  to  support  not  only  the 
whole  population  on  a  living  scale  but  some  of  them  on  a  heightened 
and  more  costly  scale.  Every  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  lays 
this  extra  burden  upon  the  arts  if  they  are  not  to  be  relieved,  in  com- 
pensation, of  some  of  the  weight  of  numbers  to  be  supported  on  the 
old  scale.  This  is  as  near  a  mathematical  certainty  as  anything  in  the 
societal  range  can  be.  No  one  planned  that  men  should  profit  thus  un- 
equally, and  in  so  far  exhibit  a  predatory  quality  in  their  standard- 
seeking;  it  came  about  in  the  course  of  evolution  and  shows  in 
retrospect  the  logic  and  rationality  of  the  inevitable. 
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More  directly  predatory  is  the  action  of  the  powerful  in  robbing 
the  weaker  of  products  of  the  arts,  that  their  own  standard  of  living 
may  rise.  In  their  own  interest,  groups  of  men,  whether  classes  in  a 
society  or  tribes  and  nations,  have  always  been  trying  to  attain  a 
chosen  standard  of  living  by  appropriating  the  results  of  others'  ap- 
plication of  the  arts  to  land  instead  of  themselves  applying  the  arts ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  the  other  claimants  have 
had  to  go  without  and  have  suffered  for  it  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 
Very  recent  is  the  development  of  a  measure  for  realizing  a  standard 
of  living  where  the  aspirants  pay  the  price  for  themselves,  namely, 
prudential  restraint.  This  is  practiced  where  the  standard  cannot  be 
realized  at  others'  expense  or  where  the  conviction  exists  in  the  mores 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  attained. 

Predatory  standard-seeking  has  been  a  favorite  occupation  of  na- 
tions. Although  within  the  peace-group  there  were  some  limits  set 
on  exploitation  of  fellow-members,  the  outsider  has  always  been  legiti- 
mate prey.  History  is  full  of  examples.  The  most  cynical  advance- 
ment of  the  contention  that  the  great  and  powerful  nations,  in  order 
to  live  more  fully,  have  a  right  to  exploit  the  smaller  and  weaker  has 
been  disposed  of  by  a  world-conflict  in  recent  times.  One  nation 
wanted  a  "  place  in  the  sun,"  where  it  could  realize  a  grandiose  vision 
of  exalted  living ;  and  the  ensuing  contest  issued  in  a  decrease  of 
population  not  contemplated  even  by  the  aggressor — not  for  himself, 
at  any  rate.1  This  decrease,  apart  from  actual  war-casualties,  has 
been  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  weight  upon  the  arts  of  maintenance 
so  great  that  they  could  not  support  the  numbers,  even  after  the  vir- 
tual collapse  of  the  standard  of  living. 

Exercises 

1.  List  further  illustrations  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Keller. 

2.  Compare  the  definitions  of  standard  of  living  given  by  Devine,  Ely, 
and  Sumner. 

3.  Compare  Malthus's  conceptions  of  the  relation  between  population 
and  resources  with  that  expressed  by  Sumner  and  Keller. 

4.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  Birth  Control  Review  and  for  pamph- 
lets of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  dealing  with  the  same 
topic,  and  report  upon  the,  materials  and  arguments  there  found,  in  the 
light  of  the  above  analysis. 

1  Keller,  War  to  Peace,  chap.  3,  60  ff.  et  passim. 
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STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  AND  PLANES  OF  LIVING1 
Luther  Lee  Bernard 

Questions 

1.  May  standards  and  planes  of  living  be  denned  in  other  terms  than 
those  so  far  presented  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  establish  scientific  norms  for  standards  of  living? 

3.  If  so,  what  should  be  the  criterion  or  scale  of  value, — productivity  or 
harmonious  satisfaction  ? 

4.  Is  spending  equivalent  to  consuming  ? 

[Professor  Bernard,  now  of  Washington  University,  is  a  social  psy- 
chologist who  here  contributes  his  approach  to  a  social  economic  problem. 
The  editor  disagrees  with  his  restriction  of  the  term  " standards"  to  those 
standards  which  are  "scientifically"  determined  and  socially  evaluated. 
This  does  not  tell  us  what  group  is  to  determine  what  is  valuable  and  what 
is  scientific,  and  it  unnecessarily  limits  the  word  "standard"  to  a  class  of 
determinations  as  yet  almost  non-existent.  The  great  mass  of  unconscious 
habitual,  or  unrealized,  but  unscientific  "standards"  would  be  left  name- 
less. A  relative  concept  seems  more  realistic  and  useful,  however  desirable 
an  absolutely  scientific  determination  might  be. 

The  editor  also  questions  the  use  of  productivity  as  the  criterion  for  the 
evaluation  of  planes  of  living.  Organic  welfare,  as  proposed  by  J.  A.  Hob- 
son,2  and  normality,  as  proposed  by  E.  T.  Devine,3  seem  preferable  objec- 
tives. Productivity  as  an  exclusive  test  might  lead  to  confusion  between 
(a)  the  total  productivity  of  industry  and  (b)  the  productivity  of  the  par- 
ticular person,  or  family,  which  might  involve  subordination  to  the  lives  of 
others  in  a  way  unnecessarily  limiting  to  personality.  It  also  ignores  the 
principle  of  diminishing  returns,  —  that  added  increments  of  consumable 
goods  may  make  a  man  more  productive  but  may  not  make  him  produce  the 
equivalent  of  the  increment,  and  may  not  even  make  him  happier  or  better 
adjusted.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  maximum  welfare  can  be  obtained 
through  maximum  production  regardless  of  effects  upon  normality  and  or- 
ganic welfare,  even  if  the  products  were  equitably  distributed.  Equitable 
distribution  would  itself  require  a  norm  based  upon  efficient  living  rather 
than  merely  efficient  working.  George  Soule4  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
trend  of  real  wages  is  quite  different  from  the  trend  of  productivity."  To 
advocate  purely  rational  standards  seems  like  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  fu- 

1  Social  Forces,  7:   190-202,  December,  1928,  adapted.   By  permission. 
-Work  and  Wealth,  chap.  1  (Macmillan,  1914). 
zThe  Normal  Life,  Introduction  (Macmillan,  1917). 

4 The  Productivity  Factor  in  Wage  Determinations,  American  Economic  Re- 
view, 13:  Supplement,  134,  March,  1923. 
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turistic  "robot"  or  the  " economic  man"  of  the  classical  economists.  Man 
is,  after  all,  consumer  first  (of  both  concrete  and  intangible  utilities),  and 
is  producer  by  pressure  of  nature  or  events.  The  point  of  view  expressed  by 
Bernard  is,  however,  thoughtful  and  scholarly,  and  therefore  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.] 

It  seems  confusing  to  speak  indiscriminately  of  all  types  of  expend- 
iture of  people,  whether  carefully  considered  and  scientifically  planned 
or  otherwise,  in  terms  of  standards  of  living.  And  yet  this  is  still  the 
prevailing  practice  among  social  workers  and  others.  In  many  cases, 
of  course,  there  is  nothing  like  a  concept  of  a  standard  of  living  in 
these  expenditures.  They  are  made  primarily  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
Each  purchase  or  outlay  is  ordinarily  made  with  little  or  no  consid- 
eration of  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures,  or  of  how  this  particular 
item  will  harmonize  with  a  total  budget.  In  fact,  the  whole  question 
of  a  budget,  even  in  the  most  hazy  sense  of  that  term,  is  absent  from 
the  consideration  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  spenders.  They  buy  more 
or  less  by  chance,  thinking  of  the  limitations  of  their  purses  or  of  their 
salaries  only  in  case  of  temptation  to  spend  largely.  For  the  most  part 
they  purchase  by  habit  or  competitively.1  .  .  . 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  began  in  my  classes  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  standards  of  living  and  planes  of  living.2  It  seemed 

1N.  H.  Cornish  (The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  62,  1923)  defines  the  standard  of 
living  as  follows:  "The  standard  of  life  of  a  family  or  an  individual  represents 
the  number  and  character  of  wants  customarily  satisfied."  Such  a  definition  seems 
to  the  present  writer  entirely  too  uncritical,  since  it  does  not  distinguish  the  stand- 
ard of  living  from  the  plane  of  living  —  ordinarily  two  very  different  things. 
Cornish  presents  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the  relatively  random  and  com- 
petitive and  suggested  character  of  expenditure  of  most  persons  and  families  in 
the  volume  cited  above  (Chapters  II,  VII-IX).  See  also  T.  B.  Veblen  (The 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  1901,  and  The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  1921) 
who  shows  well  the  influence  of  social  competition,  of  advertising,  etc.  upon  the 
actual  plane  of  expenditures,  without  much  reference  to  any  conscious  attempt  at 
standardization  of  expenditures.  W.  F.  Ogburn  (American  Economic  Review, 
13:  Supplement,  121,  March,  1923)  asserts  that  "There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  workers'  families  will  go  without  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  warmth 
in  order  to  get  recreation  or  purchase  services  or  goods  that  have  to  do  with 
social  standing."  M.  F.  Byington  ("Unconsidered  Elements  in  Household  Ex- 
penditure," Annals  American  Academy,  48:  112,  114,  July,  1913)  comments  on 
ignorance  and  wastefulness  as  factors  in  the  determination  of  expenditures.  See 
also  F.  H.  Streightoff,  The  Standard  of  Living  Among  the  Industrial  People  of 
America,  p.  8,  1911;  Philip  W.  Ayres,  Charities  and  the  Commons,  9:  216,  and 
especially  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard 
of  Living,  pp.  10  ff.,  1927. 

2  The  editor  made  this  distinction,  but  along  the  line  indicated  in  the  Intro- 
duction, in  May,  1913  ;  published  in  Outlines  of  Social  Economy,  Edwards,  1924. 
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to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  to  limit  the  former  term 
to  those  statements  of  an  ideal  or  scientifically  constructed  scale  of 
expenditures  which  had  been  worked  out  as  a  means  to  an  approved 
social  end.  The  standard  is  the  product  of  science.  Under  the  second 
term  I  included  all  types  or  levels  of  expenditures  which  occur  in 
practice,  whether  they  are  regulated  by  the  concept  of  standards  or 
are  the  result  merely  of  accident,  whim,  desire,  necessity,  or  what 
not.1  .  .  . 

The  present  writer  is  of  course  aware  that  there  are  some  commen- 
tators upon  sociological  themes  who  stoutly  deny  that  there  can  be  a 
science  of  norms  or  of  standards,  but  he  is  also  convinced  that  the 
position  of  these  writers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  confuse  the 
process  of  determining  norms  with  that  of  administering  them.  The 
determination  of  norms  is  in  no  wise  different,  except  possibly  in 
point  of  complexity,  from  the  determination  of  any  other  set  of 
facts.  .  .  .  What  will  happen  in  terms  of  productive  or  living  effi- 
ciency if  the  worker  or  citizen  regulates  his  expenditures  according 
to  a  scientifically  determined  budget  which  is  planned  with  reference 
to  his  efficiency  ? 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  standard 
of  living.  The  problem  is  not  to  determine  what  people  actually  spend, 

1Ogburn  says,  "Actual  expenditures  are  sometimes  called  the  planes  of  living, 
while  standards  of  expenditures,  showing  what  ought  to  be  spent  to  get  a  bare 
subsistence  or  a  minimum  of  comfort,  are  called  standard  budgets."  Op.  cit., 
p.  120,  1923.  Cornish  (op.  cit.,  pp.  62-67,  1923)  discusses  planes  of  consumption, 
but  without  making  the  distinction  here  insisted  upon.  Waldo  R.  Browne  (What's 
What  in  the  Labor  Movement,  p.  457,  192 1)  refers  to  a  distinction  sometimes 
made  between  "standard  of  living"  and  "scale  of  living,"  "the  former  phrase  de- 
noting the  way  one  wishes  or  should  like  to  live,  and  the  latter  the  way  one  really 
does  live."  This,  however,  is  scarcely  the  proper  definition  of  the  standard  of 
living.  Queen  and  Mann  (Social  Pathology,  p.  350,  1923)  speak  of  the  family's 
plane  of  living.  One  gathers  from  Dr.  L.  Houghteling  (The  Income  and  Standard 
of  Living  of  Unskilled  Laborers  in  Chicago,  pp.  3,  5  ff.,  1927)  that  the  Chicago 
relief-giving  agencies  recognize  in  practical  budget-making  a  distinction  between 
planes  and  scientifically  determined  standards  of  living,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Houghteling's  volume  to  indicate  that  either  she  or  the  Chicago  agencies  have 
given  any  conscious  theoretical  recognition  to  the  distinction. 

For  other  representative  discussions  of  planes  (miscalled  standards)  of  living 
and  their  social  and  industrial  significance  see  F.  H.  Streightoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-5; 
J.  A.  Ryan,  A  Living  Wage,  pp.  125-126,  1906;  J.  Schoenhof,  The  Economy  of 
High  Wages,  pp.  167-172  ;  Lauck  and  Sydenstricker,  Conditions  of  Labor  in  Amer- 
ican Industries,  pp.  282-312,  1917;  Louise  B.  More,  Wage  Earners'  Budgets,  1907; 
R.  C.  Chapin,  The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City,  1909;  Bureau  of  Ap- 
plied Economics,  Inc.,  Standards  of  Living,  revised  edition,  Bulletin  No.  7,  1920; 
E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  "Facts  and  Factors  with  Regard  to  the  Farmer's  Standard  of 
Living,"  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  pp.  388-395,  1926. 
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but  to  find  out  what  they  should  spend  and  how  they  should  spend 
if  they  are  to  achieve  certain  ends  which  it  is  assumed  that  they 
desire  or  should  strive  for.  The  term  " spend"  is,  of  course,  here  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  the  term  "consume,"  for  expenditure  is 
naturally  the  preliminary  to  consumption. 

The  standard  of  living  should  not,  of  course,  be  confused  with  the 
budget  as  such.  The  budget  is  merely  a  schematization  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  expenditure  or  consumption.  Thus  the  budget 
schematizes  and  previses  according  to  some  plane  or  standard  of  living 
of  which  the  individual  or  individuals  concerned  have  become  aware 
in  its  details  and  which  they  have  set  up  as  for  some  reason  desirable 
or  as  a  necessary  limitation.  The  budget  is  likely  to  appear  at  the 
point  where  people  become  aware  of  the  necessity  for  effective  ex- 
penditure. It  may  be  that  their  means  are  limited  and  they  desire 
to  select  the  types  of  expenditure  which  will  produce  the  maximum 
efficiency  returns  in  production  or  in  social  competition,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  other  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  may 
be,  for  a  certain  number  of  people  who  do  not  feel  the  pressure  of 
limited  funds,  merely  a  convenient  reminder  of  standard  needs,  with 
a  large  allowance  for  sundries  and  incidentals.  The  social  worker  is 
obviously  interested,  for  the  present  at  least,  exclusively  in  the  former 
type  of  budgetary  formulation.  Furthermore,  the  social  worker's 
practical  interest  is  confined  to  those  budgets  which  represent  a  rela- 
tively narrow  compulsory  limitation  of  expenditures,  such  as  we  find 
most  commonly  in  workingmen's  families.  The  budget  represents  a 
standard  of  living,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  inclusive  term 
"  plane  of  living,"  only  when  the  items  in  the  budget  have  been  se- 
lected as  scientifically  and  critically  as  possible  because  it  is  expected 
that  the  consumption  of  these  values  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  or  group  (family)  in  the  type  of  socially  sanctioned 
production  or  living  which  the  individual  or  group  is  carrying  on  or 
seeks  to  accomplish.  This  budget  and  standard  of  living  are  not  two 
terms  with  identical  meanings,  although  the  budget  is  an  almost  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  the  proper  determination  and  administration 
of  a  scientific  standard  of  living.1 

Obviously  the  scientific  formulation  of  a  standard  of  living  is  not 
a  simple  problem.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  in  detail  upon  the 
question  of  the  methods  involved  in  the  determination  of  such  stand- 
ards. That  is  a  problem  for  the  specialist  in  the  field.  But  a  word 
with  regard  to  some  methods  previously  employed  may  not  be  out  of 

xThe  term  budget  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  classificatory  devices  used  for 
the  recording  of  expenditures  which  are  being  collected  by  investigators. 
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place.  Streightoff1  summarized  four  methods  which  had  been  in  use 
up  to  the  time  he  wrote: 

This2  is  one  method  of  assuring — "the  wise  guess."  Another  method 
is  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  what  a  family  needs,  and*what  these  goods  cost. 
When  this  is  done  by  experts,  the  result  is  a  valuable  approximation.  Again, 
a  large  number  of  budgets  of  families  in  a  certain  class  may  be  collected  and 
the  average  expenditure  computed:  this  average  may  be  considered  the 
monetary  expression  of  the  standard  of  living  in  that  group.  By  far  the 
most  satisfactory  method,  however,  is  that  of  the  late  New  York  Commis- 
sion which  collected  and  classified  budgets,  and  set  the  minimum  at  the  point 
where  the  average  family  ceased  to  run  into  debt.  .  .  . 

None  of  these  is,  of  course,  a  proper  method  of  determining  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  last  two  are  obviously  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
plane  of  living.  The  first  two  may  be  anything,  but  they  can  never 
be  more  than  guesses. 

So  far  the  studies  in  the  standards  of  living  have  been  primarily 
statistical.3  Without  denying  that  statistics  has  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  methodology  in  this 
field,  it  should  be  recognized  that  statistical  studies  are  only  prelimi- 
nary. All  of  the  statistical  studies  of  so-called  standards  of  living  and 
of  family  budgets  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  actually  been 
studies  of  planes  of  living.  The  statistical  students  themselves  have 
recognized  this  fact  after  a  manner.  They  have  not  uniformly  claimed 
that  the  budgets  of  their  "typical"  families  represented  a  scientifically 
determined  standard.  They  have  generally  recognized  the  necessity  of 
correcting  the  statistical  results  by  reference  to  the  findings  of  the 
dietitian,  physiologist,  economist,  welfare  worker,  social  psychologist, 
and  other  experts  or  near-experts.  The  use  of  the  data  of  the  physio- 
logical chemist  in  this  connection  goes  farther  back  even  than  Atwater's 
time.  The  up-to-date  statistician,  therefore,  is  under  no  illusion  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  his  studies  of  planes  of  living  as  a  method  of 
establishing  scientifically  determined  standards  of  living.  The  latter  is 
a  most  complicated  problem  and  its  solution  must  of  necessity  come 
slowly,  even  if,  as  we  may  hope,  surely.    But  this  fact  also  points  a 

iOp.  cit,  p.  6. 

2  Estimates  by  Dr.  Ryan,  John  Mitchell,  and  Albion  W.  Small  of  the  amounts 
necessary  to  support  a  family  of  five. 

3 Louise  B.  More,  Wage  Earners'  Budgets  (1907);  Robert  C.  Chapin,  The 
Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City  (1909)  ;  N.  H.  Cornish,  op.  cit.;  F.  H. 
Streightoff,  op.  cit.;  M.  F.  Byington,  Homestead:  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town 
(1910)  ;  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Inc.,  Standards  of  Living,  revised  edition, 
Bulletin  No.  7  (1920). 
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moral,  and  that  moral  is  the  necessity  of  constantly  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  statistician  with  that  of  a  host  of  other  specialists,  some 
of  whom  must  come  from  social  psychology  as  well  as  from  physiolog- 
ical chemistry. 

The  study  of  actual  budgets  and  of  actual  expenditures  is  always 
helpful,  as  suggested  above,  to  the  standard  maker,  as  a  means  of 
checking  theory  with  practice.  But  the  practice — the  actual  expend- 
iture— is  significant  for  this  purpose  of  checking  up  on  theory  almost 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  guided  by  some 
theoretical  or  scientific  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  subject  in 
relation  to  the  achievement  sought.  No  responsible  scientist  would 
undertake  to  secure  a  norm  merely  by  the  use  of  the  statistical 
method,  although  he  would  ordinarily  be  greatly  aided  by  its  use. 
For  example,  if  an  engineer  wished  to  determine  the  best  type  of 
bridge  for  a  certain  location,  intended  to  carry  specified  types  of  loads, 
he  would  not  be  content  to  measure  all  of  the  bridges  he  could  find, 
or  even  a  group  of  " typical"  bridges  and  then  take  the  average  or 
mean  of  these  bridges  as  the  type.1  Much  less  would  he  run  loaded 
vehicles  of  the  maximum  weight  his  "best"  bridge  was  expected  to 
carry  over  all  of  the  bridges  he  knew  until  he  found  one  which  would 
not  break  down  under  his  trucks  and  then  adopt  this  bridge  as  his 
standard  type. 

If  social  workers  have  sometimes  gone  about  the  determination  of 
standards  of  living  in  somewhat  this  manner,  it  is  because  they  have  not 
always  understood  a  better  method  for  the  isolation  of  norms — what 
we  may  call  the  projective  method.2  The  most  fruitful  methodological 
approach  to  the  determination  of  the  standard  of  living  is  the  scienti- 
fically projective  one,  a  tentative  organization  of  the  known  data  into 
a  hypothetical  norm  of  consumption  requisite  to  the  sanctioned  end, 
constantly  corrected  in  practice  and  in  factual  observations.  To  be 
sure,  Atwater  studied  the  consumption  of  calories  in  the  laboratory, 
and  the  social  economist  collects  the  budgets  of  families  which  the 
social  worker  pronounces  normal.  But  what  he  learns  from  the  physio- 
logical chemist  and  the  social  worker  are  only  the  beginning  of  his 
wisdom.  He  must  go  through  a  long  process  of  integrating  data  from 

XL.  L.  Bernard,  The  Objective  Viewpoint  in  Sociology,  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  25:  304-305,  November,  1919. 

2  See  L.  L.  Bernard,  Invention  and  Social  Progress,  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, July,  1923,  for  an  analysis  of  the  projective  method;  also,  Scientific  Method 
and  Social  Progress,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1925,  and  Theory, 
Practice,  and  Progress  in  Social  Work,  Hospital  Social  Service,  May,  1923. 
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various  sources  and  of  studying  the  actual  relation  of  expenditures  to 
achievement,  trying  out  this  hypothetical  norm  and  correcting  that. 
He  must  construct  his  hypothetical  norms  for  various  hypothetical 
situations  and  then  observe  their  applicability  in  practice.  In  the  end 
he  will  inevitably  eliminate  some  things  formerly  regarded  as  essential 
and  add  others,  perhaps  many  more,  not  at  first  considered  as  indis- 
pensable. Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  actual  process  in  the  evolution 
of  the  various  standards  of  living  now  tentatively  accepted.1 

There  is  of  course  no  general  or  universal  or  fixed  standard  of  living 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  in  efficiency  or 
welfare  terms  in  all  conceivable  cases  and  circumstances.  Several 
years  ago  the  social  workers  made  this  discovery  of  the  relativity  of 
standards  of  living,  but  not  always  in  a  wholly  scientific  way.  They 
were  saying  that  standards  of  living  must  differ  according  to  one's 
station  in  life,  the  habits  of  expenditure  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, degree  of  training,  and  various  other  circumstances  more  or 
less  fundamental.2  In  such  cases,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  the 
social  workers  and  writers  were  thinking  more  of  planes  of  living 
than  of  standards  of  living.  For  it  is  peculiarly  the  nature  of  the  plane 
of  living  frequently  to  be  determined  by  more  or  less  incidental,  even 
accidental,  circumstances.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  one's  habits  of  ex- 
penditure might  have  great  influence  upon  the  plane  of  living,  that  is, 
upon  his  actual  practices  of  consumption,  and  even,  upon  occasion, 
bring  his  plane  of  living  into  sharp  conflict  with  a  scientifically  de- 
termined and  adequate  standard  of  living.  Nothing  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  the  case.  The  plane  of  living  is  what  one  actually  does 
spend,  and  it  may  vary  according  to  a  great  many  circumstances  which 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  what  one  should  spend  in  order  to  achieve 
a  certain  socially  sanctioned  end — that  is,  to  the  standard  of  living. 

But  the  standard  of  living,  conceived  as  a  scientifically  determined 
schedule  of  expenditures,  that  is,  of  consumption,  calculated  to  bring 

1For  typical  methods  actually  pursued  by  the  social  technology  theorists  in 
determining  hypothetical  standards  of  living  and  in  testing  their  value,  see  F.  H. 
Streightoff,  op  cit.,  chap.  1 ;  J.  A.  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  §  2 ;  N.  H.  Cornish,  op.  cit., 
pp.  70  ff.;  J.  B.  Peixotto,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3S-40;  D.  D.  Kittredge,  A  Suggestion  for 
Determining  a  Living  Wage,  American  Economic  Review,  13:  225^-226;  W.  F. 
Ogburn,  Measurement  of  the  Cost  of  Living  and  Wages,  Annals  American  Acad- 
emy, 1019,  80:  110-112  ;  M.  F.  Byington,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

2F.  H.  Streightoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-5;  J.  A.  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126-127;  M.  L. 
Stecker,  Family  Budgets  and  Wages,  American  Economic  Review,  11:  453;  Mar- 
shall, Principles  of  Economics,  Book  II,  chap.  4,  §  2 ;  M.  F.  Byington,  op.  cit., 
p.  114. 
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about  a  certain  sanctioned  end,  is  also  highly  relative.1  In  fact,  we 
may  speak  of  as  many  standards  of  living  as  there  are  types  of  objects 
to  be  attained,  as  there  are  types  of  people  who  wish  to  attain  them, 
and,  possibly,  as  there  are  ways  of  attaining  the  objects  sought  after.2 
In  the  first  place,  the  scientific  social  technologist  cannot  accept  as 
legitimate  any  standard  of  living,  however  well  it  may  be  calculated 
to  achieve  the  objective  for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless  that  ob- 
jective commands  general  respect  or  is  socially  sanctioned.  Better 
still,  it  should  be  sanctioned  by  social  science,  rather  than  merely  by 
public  opinion.  For  this  reason  the  standard  of  living  is,  as  far  as 
the  sociologist  and  social  worker  are  concerned,  a  social  category, 
not  an  individual  one.3  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  clear  that 
a  standard  of  living  cannot  be  acceptable  as  a  tool  to  the  scientific 
technologist  unless  it  actually  promotes  efficiency  in  production  or 
in  the  achievement  of  the  socially  sanctioned  end  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

That  the  content  of  the  standard  is  relative  or  variable  is  only 
incidental  to  the  multiplicity  of  situations,  personalities,  ends  and 
means  involved.  That  it  must  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a 
socially  sanctioned  objective  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  social  worker  and  technologist  the  standard  is  a  social  product 
and  a  piece  of  social  strategy.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  an  efficiency 
device  arises  from  the  fundamental  consideration  that,  sociologically 
and  biologically  speaking,  all  life  is  adjustment.  That  phase  of  human 
life  with  which  the  social  technologist  busies  himself  is  intelligent  ad- 
justment, or  at  least  adjustment  which  he  seeks  to  render  intelligent 
and  economical  by  means  of  whatever  devices  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

1N.  H.  Cornish,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-107  ;  F.  H.  Streightoff,  op.  tit.,  pp.  69,  86- 
88,  103;  J.  Mitchell,  Organized  Labor,  pp.  117,  118;  J.  A.  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  150; 
P.  H.  Douglas,  Wages  and  the  Family,  pp.  41-43;  J.  B.  Peixotto,  op.  cit., 
pp.  39-40;  Professional  Standards  of  Living,  School  and  Society,  25:  348^349, 
March  19,  1927. 

2  For  example,  the  plane  of  living  or  the  regimen  of  the  athlete  is  highly  stand- 
ardized as  far  as  items  are  concerned,  although  his  budget  will  vary  in  regard  to 
prices  from  place  to  place  and  from  season  to  season  and  in  quantities  consumed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  athlete,  his  rate  of  metabolism,  the  kind  of  athletics 
he  engages  in,  the  rigorousness  of  his  training,  etc.  Pediatricians  have  also  worked 
out  dependable  standards  for  infants  and  children,  subject  to  variations  in  appli- 
cation according  to  age,  metabolism,  size,  etc. 

3  See  the  opinion  of  Justice  Brown  of  the  South  Australian  Industrial  Court  in 
a  decision  entitled,  "The  Plumber's  Case,"  in  South  Australia  Industrial  Reports, 
1:  122;  also  cited  by  Herbert  Feis,  The  Settlement  of  Wage  Disputes,  pp.  182- 
183,  1921. 
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In  the  pragmatic  and  functional  world  of  the  social  technologist  and 
social  worker  things  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Since  the  largest 
problem  of  social  adjustment  in  our  rather  practical  world  is  that  of 
the  production  of  utilities  in  order  that  we  may  consume,  the  chief 
end  which  we  set  up  and  to  which  the  scientifically  determined  stand- 
ard of  living  is  an  efficient  means  is  that  of  economic  production. 
Other  things  may  be  worth  doing,  but  this  is  the  one  great  indispensa- 
ble. Hence  the  first  problem  of  the  social  economist  in  connection 
with  the  standard  of  living  is  to  provide  a  scientific  budgetary  stand- 
ard which  will  enable  the  workingman's  family  and  the  workingman 
himself  to  be  efficient  producers.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
other  objects  and  other  standards  may  be  added. 

The  problem  of  the  concrete  determination  of  the  budgetary  content 
of  the  standard  of  living  is  that  of  a  double  variable.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  items  and  quantities  of  these 
are  required  for  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  degree  of  efficiency  desired.  The  qualitative  determination  of 
the  items  is  not  always  a  simple  problem,  but  it  is  vastly  simpler 
than  the  quantities  of  these  items.  The  bare  structural  outline  of  the 
budgetary  standard  is  now  fairly  well  agreed  upon  by  the  technology 
theorists,  for  with  some  exceptions  it  applies  in  general  outline  to 
practically  everybody.  But  how  much  of  each  item  any  one  person  or 
family  may  require  depends  upon  a  large  number  of  variables,  such 
as  the  personal  factors  of  age,  sex,  size,  intelligence,  occupation, 
health,  training,  skill,  and  upon  the  environment.  The  environment, 
as  a  conditioning  factor,  is  as  complex  and  variable  as  the  personal 
factors,  and  often  more  so.  Such  factors  as  the  technique  of  the 
industry,  regularity  of  employment,  hours  and  seasons  of  labor,  em- 
ployers' welfare  agencies,  state  welfare  programs  (such  as  social  in- 
surance), the  character  of  the  population,  of  the  residence  location, 
transportation,  the  regional  industries,  climate,  season,  races,  nation- 
alities, religions,  recreational  practices,  are  prominent  among  these 
environmental  factors.  If  one  considers  the  problem  of  the  monetary 
budget  as  well  as  the  item  content  of  the  standard,  other  matters  such 
as  prices  and  real  and  nominal  wages  must  be  considered.1 

1P.  H.  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-9;  J.  A.  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138-150;  F.  H. 
Streightoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12-28;  N.  H.  Cornish,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-68.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  noting  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  standards  of  living  made  by 
the  wage  fixing  boards  has  been  primarily  in  terms  of  monetary  budgets.  This  is 
because  their  primary  interest  has  been  in  finding  an  adjustment  between  wages 
and  a  minimum  required  efficiency  standard  of  living. 
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Perhaps  most  theorists  of  the  standard  of  living  would  agree  upon  a 
general  classification  of  items  of  a  scientifically  determined  budget.1. . . 

Although  the  items  in  which  variations  of  standards  occur  are  nu- 
merous and  the  personal  and  environmental  circumstances  influencing 
these  variations  of  standards  are  more  numerous  still,  the  actual  com- 
posite range  of  variation  need  not  be  so  very  great.  To  a  certain 
extent  variations  of  items  tend  to  compensate  for  one  another,  espe- 
cially within  the  same  type  of  efficiency  standard.  If  we  find  any  re- 
markable variation  of  budget  items  within  the  same  efficiency  and 
occupational  classes,  we  should  suspect  that  the  budget  is  one  of 
planes  of  living  rather  than  of  standards  of  living.  Major  legitimate 
variations  are  between  types  of  standards  rather  than  within  any  one 
type. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  system  of  variables,  that  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  demanded.  There  have  been  several  at- 
tempts at  the  statement  of  types  of  standards  of  living,  but  not  all  of 
these  have  been  wholly  successful  in  distinguishing  standards  from 
planes  of  living.  Cornish  again  illustrates  this  confusion  in  his  list  of 
four  standards :  the  pauper  standard,  the  minimum-of-subsistence 
standard,  the  health-and-comfort  standard,  and  the  standard  of  lux- 
ury.2 .  .  .  Streightoff  speaks  of  a  normal  standard  and  of  the  lowest 
tolerable  standard.3  Dr.  Ryan  defines  a  "  decent  livelihood,"  which 
he  divides  into  "an  unvarying  standard  that  is  applicable  to  all  con- 
ditions of  human  existence,"  and  the  "conventional  standard  of  a  com- 
munity." The  former  "takes  no  account  of  needs  based  on  custom  or 
on  any  subjective  appreciation  of  the  requisites  of  welfare,  nor  does  it 
make  any  allowance  for  the  possibilities  of  progress.  It  is  measured 
solely  by  man's  essential  and  universal  needs,  and  describes  in  general 
terms  the  requisites  of  normal  and  reasonable  human  life."4  The  lat- 
ter is  somewhat  more  liberal  in  its  content.5  Peixotto  mentions 
American  standard,  exemplary  middle-class,  and  comfort  standards,  al- 
though she  apparently  really  is  thinking  of  planes  of  living.6  Douglas 

aW.  J.  Lauck,  Summary,  Analysis,  and  Statement  (before  the  United  States 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  1920),  p.  6;  M.  B.  Hexter,  Implications  of  a  Stand- 
ard of  Living,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  22:  212-225;  N.  H.  Cornish,  op. 
cit.,  chap.  6  ;  F.  H.  Streightoff,  op.  cit.,  chaps.  5-10  ;  Smart,  Studies  in  Economics, 
p.  302,  note;  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  Book  II,  chap.  4,  §  2 ;  J.  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116, 
117  ;  J.  A.  Ryan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  132-136  ;  M.  L.  Stecker,  op.  cit.,  W.  F.  Ogburn, 
American  Economic  Review,  13:  Supplement,  1 18-128,  March,  1923  ;  L.  Hough- 
teling,  op.  cit.,  chaps.  7-9. 

2N.  H.  Cornish,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-64. 

3Op.  cit.,  p.  5.  5Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  125.  60p.  cit.,  pp.  13,  34-37- 
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lists  and  describes  the  poverty  level,  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level, 
the  subsistence-plus  or  the  minimum-health-and-decency  level,  and 
the  minimum-of-comfort  level.1  Like  most  of  the  other  writers,  he  is 
obviously  confusing  planes  with  standards. 

If  our  distinction  between  the  plane  and  the  standard  of  living  be 
accepted,  and  if  our  definition  of  the  standard  of  living  in  terms  of  a 
plane  of  consumption  calculated  to  result  in  a  desired  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  production  or  achievement  of  a  socially  sanctioned  end 
be  sociologically  correct,  it  is  apparent  that  the  so-called  "pauper 
standard"  and  the  " poverty  level"  cannot  be  standards  at  all.  They 
are  only  inadequate  planes  of  living  and  have  no  positive  standing 
either  in  the  science  of  sociology  or  in  social  technology.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  minimum-of-subsistence  "standard,"  since 
it  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  efficient  achievement  of  legiti- 
mate ends  by  the  one  to  whom  it  is  applied.  However,  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  a  standard  has  a  necessary  place  in  the  field  of  social 
technology  or  social  control.  We  might  possibly  content  ourselves,  as 
a  society,  in  maintaining  social  dependents  at  such  a  level  when  we 
could  not  justify  ourselves  in  permitting  self-directive,  free  moral  and 
industrial  agents  so  to  exist.  But  in  such  a  case  we  should  do  better 
to  speak  of  the  plane  of  living  instead  of  a  standard,  since  we  are 
not  looking  forward  to  an  efficient  self-adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  system. 

With  these  eliminations  we  are  left  with  a  number  of  other  "stand- 
ards" and  "levels,"  taken  from  the  literature,  somewhat  difficult  to 
define  and  arrange  in  conformity  with  our  definition  and  description. 
After  some  deliberation  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assimilating  these 
to  two  major  categories :  the  minimum  required  efficiency  standard 
and  the  maximum  efficiency  standard.  These  two  standards  represent 
the  two  allowable  extremes  in  standards  which  may  be  recognized  by 
social  science.  Conceivably  there  may  be  as  many  legitimate  living 
standards  lying  between  these  two  extremes  as  there  are  desirable 
degrees  of  efficiency  between  the  lowest,  which  enables  the  citizen  to 
be  an  effective,  normally  independent,  self-directive  social  and  in- 
dustrial agent,  and  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  attainable.  No 
minimum  standard  can  be  socially  acceptable  unless  it  enables  the  in- 
dividual (or  family)  to  whom  it  is  applied  to  be  independent  of  charity 
and  a  self-sufficient  and  reasonably  intelligent  citizen  throughout  the 
normal  course  of  circumstances  of  a  life-time.  Under. our  present 
social  order,  but  few  enjoy  maximum  efficiency,  even  when  they  have 
the  financial  means  with  which  to  purchase  such  efficiency.  We  have 

2Op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6. 
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not  yet  developed  the  scientific  standards  of  living  which  permit  such 
efficiency.  Actually,  a  large  portion  of  our  population  live  on  planes 
below  the  minimum  required  efficiency  standard,  either  because  they 
lack  the  means  with  which  to  provide  such  a  standard  of  living  or 
because  they  lack  knowledge  of  such  a  standard  or  the  will  to  apply 
it  when  known.1  But  few  people  live  by  science,  that  is,  by  scienti- 
fically determined  standards.  Custom  is  strong  and  competitive  ex- 
penditure is  stronger  still.  Likewise,  many  people  who  possess  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  live  up  to  a  maximum  efficiency  standard 
actually  overspend  or  live  on  planes  which  cripple  or  reduce  their 
maximum  efficiency. 

The  minimum  required  efficiency  standard  of  living,  then,  aims  at 
getting  the  requisite  efficiency  in  work  and  living  with  the  smallest 
consumptive  expenditure  possible.  It  is  on  this  basis,  or  with  this  end 
in  view,  that  the  standards  of  the  minimum  wage  budgets  for  working 
women  and  the  hypothetical  budgets  for  wage  earners'  families  have 
been  constructed.2  Concretely  the  question  to  be  raised  is,  How  much 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  of  specific  types,  what  savings,  and  what 
funds  for  health,  education,  and  recreation  must  be  consumed  in  order 
to  enable  the  worker  to  earn  the  wages  with  which  to  buy  these 
things?  It  is  a  question  of  minimums.  It  is  also  a  question,  so  to 
speak,  of  keeping  up  a  sort  of  circular  perpetual  motion.  How  shall 
the  worker  spend  to  keep  the  strength  and  efficiency  to  earn  in  order 
again  to  spend  in  order  to  earn,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  or,  if  one  pre- 
fers realism,  ad  terminum,  which  means,  until  the  machine  requires 
repairs  or  is  junked. 

This  view  of  the  minimum  required  efficiency  standard  of  living  has 
led  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  some  writers  and  social  workers  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  non-efficiency  extras,  certain  pleasures,  which 
are  not  conceived  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  efficiency,  or  which 
may  even  somewhat  reduce  efficiency.3    Sometimes  this  demand  is 

1  This  is  the  familiar  distinction  between  "  primary  "  and  "  secondary  "  poverty. 
—Ed. 

2 It  is  to  such  standards  that  Miss  Stecker  refers  when  she  says,  "The  new 
standard,  put  forward  in  191 7  and  known  variously  as  the  minimum  of  comfort 
budget  or  the  minimum  standard  of  wholesome  living  or  the  standard  of  health 
and  decency,  was  based  on  the  needs  and  expenditures  not  of  the  lowest  grade 
workers  whose  living  conditions  were  satisfactory,  but  of  the  higher  grade,  skilled 
workers."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  453).  This  standard  arose  out  of  attempts  to  revise  the 
old  minimum  standards.  It  was  a  product  of  the  use  of  budgetary  studies  in  wage 
arbitrations.   As  Miss  Stecker  indicates,  it  was  largely  subjective  in  content. 

'■'  W.  F.  Ogburn,  Measurement  of  the  Cost  of  Living  and  Wages,  Annals  Ameri- 
can Academy,  81:    117;  and  American  Economic  Review,  13:  Supplement,  121. 
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merely  for  recreative  and  emotional  expenditures  which  really  do  im- 
prove efficiency,  although  in  less  tangible  ways  than  the  other  recog- 
nized elements  of  the  standard.  In  other  cases  the  demand  appears  to 
support  the  old  theory  that  man's  instinctive  needs  are  essentially  in 
conflict  with  his  social  and  industrial  necessities.1  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  there  may  still  be  a  scientific  justification,  at  least  negatively, 
for  the  inclusion  of  such  apparently  conflicting  items.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  such  refractory  "instincts"  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
habits  long  transmitted  and  enforced  by  custom  and  tradition,2  and 
that  they  would  soon  cease  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  scientifi- 
cally determined  standards,  if  these  standards  were  sufficiently  early 
and  consistently  applied.  It  is  also  sometimes  argued  that  allowances 
must  be  made  for  luxuries  or  even  for  minor  vices  in  the  minimum 
required  efficiency  standard  of  living  budgets  on  the  ground  that  the 
workers  will  take  funds  for  such  purposes  which  are  intended  for 
"necessities."3  It  is  also  claimed  that  allowance  must  be  made  in  the 
minimum  required  efficiency  budgets  for  ignorance  and  inefficiency  in 
expenditure.4  Such  may  well  be  the  case  as  far  as  the  preparation  of 
the  actual  financial  budget  is  concerned.  But  here  again  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  budget  and  standard  and  that 
between  plane  and  standard.  It  may  not  be  possible  always  to  per- 
suade people  to  conform  their  planes  of  living  to  a  scientific  standard 
of  living.  In  practice  the  budget  may  have  to  include  items  in  excess 
of  or  even  in  contradiction  to  those  called  for  by  the  scientifically  de- 
termined standard  of  living.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
the  concept  and  method  of  the  standard,  even  if  it  must  remain  largely 
an  aspiration  until  we  are  educated  up  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  efficiency  standard  of  living  is  as 
yet  only  a  hypothesis,  a  concept,  even  less  of  a  living  reality.  As  a 
concept  it  signifies  that  the  subject  should  have  all  of  the  training, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  other  requirements  which  would  enable  him 
to  achieve  the  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in  performing  the  labor 
he  has  to  do  or  in  achieving  the  end  he  has  set  up.  Here  there  is  no 
question  of  minimums  or  maximums  of  expenditure.  The  central  con- 
sideration is  maximum  efficiency.  This  consideration  does  not,  of 
course,  preclude  considerations  of  reasonable  economy  in  achieving 

1Carleton  Parker,  Motives  in  Economic  Life,  American  Economic  Review,  8: 
212-223,  1918;  Ordway  Tead,  Instincts  in  Industry;  Helen  Marot,  The  Creative 
Impulse  in  Industry;  T.  B.  Veblen,  The  Instinct  of  Workmanship. 

2L.  L.  Bernard,  Instinct:  A  Study  in  Social  Psychology,  1924. 

3W.  F.  Ogburn,  American  Economic  Review,  13:  Supplement,  121, 

4M.  F.  Byington,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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these  ends.  Sometimes  such  standards  are  applied,  at  least  to  certain 
favored  members  of  professional  classes.  We  hear  of  teachers  or  other 
professional  men  on  whose  education  no  expense  was  spared.  We  know 
of  physicians  who  take  adequate  vacations  and  go  to  clinics  to  improve 
their  technique  and  spend  considerable  sums  on  professional  period- 
icals and  books.  There  are  also  universities  in  which  teachers  of  grad- 
uate courses  teach  only  as  many  hours  as  they  require  to  set  forth  the 
results  of  their  research  and  that  of  other  men  in  their  fields.  Perhaps 
there  are  also  comparable  cases  of  working  men  who  have  short 
enough  hours,  sufficient  well  chosen  food,  living  conditions,  recreation, 
and  continuing  instruction  in  their  fields,  to  enable  them  to  achieve  a 
maximum  of  efficiency  in  their  work. 

But  as  a  whole  the  universalization  of  the  maximum  efficiency 
standard  of  living  has  never  been  attempted,  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  reasonable  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  application  of  such  a  standard  would  "pay."  Perhaps  we 
cannot  escape,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  necessity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  principles  to  production  and  to  human  life.  Maxi- 
mum production  rather  than  maximum  happiness  or  welfare  may  be 
a  necessary  criterion  of  social  administration.  Or,  to  give  the  question 
a  slightly  different  turn,  possibly  maximum  "welfare"  or  "happiness" 
can  be  attained  only  through  maximum  production.  However  that 
may  be,  the  present  prevailing  standard  of  social  regulation  seems  to 
be  that  of  maximum  production  for  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of 
invested  capital.  As  long  as  our  economic  organization  continues  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  maximum  profits1  from  capital  invested,  this 
principle  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  question  of 
standards  of  living.  The  only  standard  of  living  which  now  seriously 
challenges  our  attention  is  the  one  which  will  produce  continuously  a 
given  amount  and  quality  of  product  at  the  lowest  possible  expend- 
iture for  the  consumption  of  necessities  by  the  worker.  And  this  is 
the  minimum  required  efficiency  standard  mentioned  above.  .  .  . 

Going  a  step  further  in  this  consideration  of  standards  of  living,  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  the  social  economist  and  tech- 
nologist might  wish  to  reduce  all  social  behavior,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  an  efficiency  basis.  If  this  should  occur,  the  question  of  normal 
standards  of  living  would  take  on  another  color  which  at  present  has 
no  scientific  recognition,  although  the  question  is  not  wholly  unknown 
to  general  discussion  in  social  politics.  The  question  is,  What  shall  be 
done  with  excess  expenditures,  with  the  planes  of  living  which  violate 

1  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  confusion  here  between  production  and  profits. 
These  are  often  contrasting  objectives.  —  Ed. 
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both  of  the  types  of  standards  of  living  discussed  above?  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  population  are  underconsuming  or  overconsuming, 
that  is,  have  no  definite  standards  of  consumption  in  mind ;  or,  if  they 
have  such  standards,  are  motivated  by  unscientific  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  consumption  to  efficiency.  These  facts  indicate  three  lines 
of  work  for  the  social  scientist  interested  in  standards  of  living.  So 
far,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  emphasis  has  been  primarily  upon 
raising  the  plane  of  consumption  to  at  least  a  minimum  required 
efficiency  basis  for  the  masses  who  are  below  this  level,  that  is,  to 
bring  all  workers  above  the  poverty  line.  Another  line  of  endeavor 
has  been  to  discover  just  what  forms  and  standards  of  consumption 
contribute  to  efficiency.  As  in  the  former  case,  our  knowledge  as 
determined  by  the  scientists  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  success 
of  the  social  workers  and  social  economists  in  making  this  knowledge 
understood  and  adopted  in  social  policy  and  in  the  habits  of  individ- 
uals. Undoubtedly  our  consumption  at  the  present  time  is  not  accu- 
rately based  on  efficiency  criteria.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  wholly  so  as 
long  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  business  to  create,  through  adver- 
tising, a  demand  for  consumption  goods  on  a  profit  rather  than  on 
a  productive-efficiency  basis.1 

At  the  present  time,  also,  there  probably  would  be  little  sympathy 
from  anyone,  except  possibly  from  a  few  reformers,  for  any  attempt 
to  reduce  excess  expenditure  planes  of  living  to  a  maximum-efficiency- 
standard  basis.  People  have  always  resented  interference  with  their 
expenditures  for  pleasures  and  "  luxuries."  Reformers  who  insist  upon 
this  point  are  most  cordially  hated  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  As 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  poor  join  with  the  rich  in  their 
disapproval  of  " puritanical"  and  "meddlesome"  reformers  who  ad- 
vocate such  measures.  The  poor  have  their  luxuries,  that  is,  their 
non-efficiency  or  even  anti-efficiency  expenditures,  quite  as  well  as 
the  rich.  It  is  doubtless  partly  because  they  ape  the  rich,  but  it  is 
also,  equally  probably,  because  the  amount  of  regulation  or  reeduca- 
tion necessary  to  make  one  efficient  in  his  expenditures  is  so  disturb- 
ing to  the  average  personality  that  it  is  intolerable  to  most  people, 
even  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  scientifically  minded  to  wish  to  be 
efficient. 

It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  have  planes  of  living  rather  than 

standards  of  living  prevailingly  operative  in  our  society.  These  planes 

of  living  have  been  determined  by  a  vast  multitude  of  factors.   The 

folkways,  the  mores,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  society,  account 

1T.  B.  Veblen,  The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  1921. 
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for  many  of  the  elements  in  them ;  but  the  competitive  nature  of  our 
society,  the  incessant  rivalry  of  individuals  and  of  groups,  accounts 
for  possibly  as  many  more.1  Everybody  knows  that  we  do  not  live 
in  a  rational  world.  Everybody  knows  equally  well  that  we  do  not 
live  rationally  in  this  non-rational  world.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  social  science — at  least  of  the  phase  of  social  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  standards,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  purely  descriptive  phase  of  science — to  find  out 
what  a  rational  world  would  be  like  and  how  men  could  live  ration- 
ally in  it.  We  seem  to  be  making  some  slow  progress  in  this  direction. 
Ultimately  we  may  make  more.  And  unquestionably  the  working 
out  of  scientific  standards  of  living  is  one  of  the  major  contributions 
to  those  problems  of  rational  control  and  living. 

Exercise 

Discuss  the  last  paragraph  above.  Can  a  standard  be  called  fully  scien- 
tific if  the  non-rational  factors  which  have  basically  determined  our  satis- 
factions and  choices  are  considered  irrelevant  in  framing  such  a  "scientific" 
standard  ? 
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II.  ACTUAL  PLANES  AND  STANDARDS 
OF  LIVING  ILLUSTRATED 

In  this  section  of  the  book  materials  will  be  presented  for  the  study 
of  the  actual  state  of  people's  living,  and  of  people's  attitudes  toward 
their  living,  in  various  American  groups, — rural  and  urban,  rich  and 
poor,  colored  and  white.  The  student  is  also  given  opportunities  to 
supplement  and  check  up  these  illustrations  with  others  from  his  own 
experience  or  observation. 

PRIMITIVE  AMERICANS'  STANDARDS1 
Pliny  Earle  Goddard 

Questions 

1.  Are  so-called  primitive  standards  of  living  necessarily  simple?  low? 
lax? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  new  elements  into  an  old  culture?  Is  it 
desirable  ? 

3.  Should  the  American  Indian  be  "Americanized"?  Is  he?  Can  he  pre- 
serve his  own  culture  if  permitted  ?  Is  it  worth  preserving  ?  (See  the  Survey 
articles  from  year  to  year  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  by  Mary  Austin, 
John  Collier,  and  others.2) 

[In  view  of  the  recent  exposes  of  the  degraded  plane  of  living  to  which 
alleged  governmental  incompetence  and  private  greed  have  condemned  some 
of  our  original  Americans,  it  seems  fitting,  in  a  book  on  American  standards 
of  living,  to  give  a  place  to  the  culture  of  representative  tribes  of  the  South- 
west, as  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Goddard,  Curator  of  Ethnology  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Dr.  Goddard  was  a  specialist  in 
Indian  languages,  for  several  years  editor  of  the  American  Anthropologist, 
and  secretary  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists. 

1  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  pp.  68-91,  passim.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  192 1.  Adapted. 

248:  163-168,  April  29,  1922  ;  49:  15-20,  October  1,  1922  ;  50:  467-476,  Au- 
gust 1,  1923;  60:  389,  July  1,  1928;  61:  425-433,  457,  January  1,  1929;  ibid., 
pp.  434-438,  464- 
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The  extracts  have  a  further  value  for  the  study  of  standards  in  that  they 
illustrate  how,  in  "primitive"  culture,  the  family  is  less  dependent  upon 
socially  organized  agencies  and  services  for  the  elements  in  its  standard.  It 
is  both  more  self-sufficient  and  productively  more  versatile.  Its  productive 
life  is  more  varied,  its  consumption  more  simple,  than  that  of  the  modern 
industrialized,  urbanized  family.  One  notes  also  the  ways  in  which  new  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  comfort  are  added  to  the  standard  of  living  from 
outside  groups,  wherever  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  rest  of  the  standard  of 
living,  but  only  then.] 

HABITATIONS 

The  houses  of  the  sedentary  peoples  of  the  Southwest  retain  the 
two  chief  characteristics  of  those  of  the  ancient  peoples  which  are 
really  the  most  striking  features  of  Southwestern  culture:  they  are 
communal,  honeycomb-like,  and  almost  without  exception  terraced. 

Arrangement  of  buildings.  The  modern  villages  present  three  types 
of  arrangement.  A  large  square  or  rectangular  building,  terraced  back 
from  all  four  sides,  results  in  a  pyramid  which  is  easily  defended. 
The  common  prehistoric  arrangement  around  an  enclosed  court  from 
which  the  upper  stories  recede  is  still  found.  The  third  type  has  the 
houses  in  long  parallel  rows  terraced  back  from  the  streets.  .  .  . 

Building  material.  The  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  region  are 
largely  built  of  adobe  brick,  the  art  of  making  which  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly learned  from  the  natives  of  Mexico  who  came  into  the  South- 
west with  Oiiate  and  later.  Clay,  first  mixed  with  straw  and  water,  is 
molded  in  rectangular  forms  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  These 
bricks  are  laid  in  regular  courses  with  similar  material  for  mortar. 
Such  walls  are  durable  only  when  they  are  protected  from  rain  by 
means  of  extended  roofs,  or  by  constant  plastering.  .  .  . 

The  inner  walls  were  plastered  and  sometimes  painted,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  material  was  used.  At  the  present  time  burned 
gypsum  is  employed  as  a  whitewash,  but  this  method  has  probably 
been  adopted  from  the  Mexicans,  who  also  make  use  of  it.  .  .  . 

The  ceilings  are  made  in  the  prehistoric  fashion  with  beams,  cross 
poles,  brush,  and  clay  spread  over  all  and  tramped  down.  The  floors 
are  sometimes  flagged  with  large  flat  stones.  The  walls  inside  are  gen- 
erally whitened  with  gypsum  and  sometimes  ornamented  by  leaving 
unwhitened  bands  above  and  below.  The  fireplaces  situated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  are  provided  with  hoods  which  receive  the  smoke 
and  communicate  with  chimneys  which  are  generally  topped  with  a 
pot  or  two  from  which  the  bottom  has  been  broken.  In  another  corner 
of  the  room  is  generally  found  the  three-sectioned  milling  box  with 
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three  grinding  stones.    Many  of  the  rooms  of  the  lower  terrace  are 
used  for  storage. 

There  are  a  few  T-shaped  doorways  like  those  found  in  prehistoric 
ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hopi  houses.  During  the  Spanish  period 
windows  in  the  walls  were  more  generally  used.  They  were  covered 
with  thin  sheets  of  selenite  which  was  the  substitute  for  glass  in 
general  use  in  the  Southwest.  Ordinary  windows  and  hinged  doors 
are  now  coming  into  common  use.  .  .  . 

KIVAS1 

The  modern  pueblos,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  each  provided  with 
one  or  more  kivas.  In  a  general  way  they  resemble  the  prehistoric 
kivas,  both  in  their  structure  and  their  location. 

The  kivas  of  the  Rio  Grande  region  are  frequently  circular,  the 
roofs  of  some  of  them  being  level  with  the  ground,  while  others  are 
built  up  to  a  considerable  height  so  that  their  forms  are  readily  ap- 
parent from  the  outside.  Details  as  to  their  structure  are  not  available 
except  that  they  are  entered  through  hatchways  by  means  of  ladders 
which  project  to  a  considerable  height.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fireplace,  the  ladder,  and  the  posts  supporting  the  two  main  roof 
beams,  they  are  said  to  be  entirely  without  furnishings.  The  Keresan 
kivas,  of  which  there  are  always  two  to  a  village,  known  as  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  kivas,  are  said  in  some  instances  to  be  permanently 
decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  animals  associated  in  mythology 
and  ceremonies  with  the  cardinal  points.  .  .  . 

The  kivas  today  are  used  as  clubrooms  and  lounging  places  as  well 
as  workshops,  the  weaving  usually  being  done  in  them.  They  are 
chiefly,  however,  more  or  less  sacred  rooms  set  apart  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  In  them  those  portions  of  the  ceremonies  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  secret  from  the  uninitiated  public  are  held.  They  also  serve 
as  places  of  retreat  for  those  who,  for  a  time,  must  avoid  profane 
contaminations. 

FOOD 

The  method  of  securing  food  is  always  the  central  fact  in  a  people's 
existence,  around  which  social  life,  art,  and  religion  are  largely  built. 
There  are  considerable  regions  in  North  America  where  agriculture 
was  not  practiced.  In  the  great  plains  the  chief  dependence  was  upon 
the  buffalo,  while  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  the  people  lived  largely 
on  fish.   The  inhabitants  of  the  plateau  area  lived  upon  wild  vege- 

*  Underground  ceremonial  chambers. —  Ed. 
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tables,  small  game,  and  insects.  The  sedentary  peoples  of  the  South- 
west placed  their  first  reliance  on  the  crops  which  their  fields  produced. 
These  were,  in  earlier  times,  corn,  beans,  and  squash.  Recently  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  and  vegetables  have  been  added.  Hunting  was 
by  no  means  neglected;  for  flesh  was  needed  to  produce  a  balanced 
diet.  The  wild  vegetables  in  the  neighborhood  were  gathered  and 
preserved  for  later  use. 

Agriculture.  The  fields  of  the  Rio  Grande  peoples  are  situated  in 
the  river  bottoms  and  along  the  smaller  streams  near  their  villages. 
Irrigation  is  now  practiced  and  was  being  practiced  at  many  of  the 
publos  at  least  when  the  Spanish  first  entered  the  area.  There  were, 
however,  no  great  difficulties  involved,  and  no  large  canals,  like  the 
prehistoric  ones  of  the  lower  Salt  River,  were  necessary.  The  fields  of 
the  Acoma  are  fourteen  miles  away  at  Acomita  and  Pueblito,  ap- 
parently where  they  were  when  Espejo  visited  them  in  1583.  He 
mentions  both  the  cornfields  two  leagues  away  and  the  river  from 
which  he  says  they  watered  them. 

The  Hopi  fields  are  situated  near  the  mesas  wherever  there  is  suf- 
ficient moisture  from  some  gulch  or  spring.  Corn  is  planted  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep  with  a  planting  stick  which  makes  a  suitable  hole. 
The  corn  is  not  raised  in  rows  but  in  large  clumps  of  eight  or  ten 
stalks  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  While  the  plants 
are  young  they  are  protected  from  the  wind  and  the  drifting  sand  by 
windbreaks  of  brush  or  stone.  Irrigation  is  not  practiced  except  that 
vegetables  are  sometimes  watered  by  hand.  Ditches,  however,  are 
provided  to  carry  off  the  excessive  waterfall  during  heavy  showers.  .  . . 

Quite  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  men  till  the  fields  and  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
connected  with  raising  and  harvesting  the  crops.  This  is  probably 
because  in  the  Southwest  agriculture  is  the  chief  means  of  securing 
food,  while  in  other  regions  it  is  of  less  importance  than  hunting  and 
fishing,  to  which  the  men  principally  devote  themselves.  The  only 
primitive  implements  used  in  tilling  the  soil  appear  to  have  been  the 
planting  stick  and  a  knifelike  wooden  paddle  which  served  as  a  hoe 
or  shovel.  .  .  .  The  Hopi  pueblos  still  maintain  at  least  a  full  year's 
supply  of  corn  to  guard  against  crop  failure. 

After  the  corn  is  gathered  it  is  thoroughly  dried  either  by  hanging 
it  in  long  braids  or  by  spreading  it  in  the  sun  on  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings.  It  is  stored  in  the  back  rooms  of  the  lower  stories,  where 
the  braids  are  hung  up  and  the  loose  ears  piled  in  tiers.  The  pumpkins 
and  squash  are  cut  in  long  strips  which  are  twisted  together  and  hung 
about  the  houses  together  with  many  strings  of  red  peppers. 
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The  Hopi  and  Zuni  have  many  peach  orchards,  but  fruit  was  not 
cultivated  when  the  Spanish  first  became  acquainted  with  the  south- 
west. They  did  make  use  of  pifion  nuts,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. That  they  used  cherries,  wild  plums,  the  fruit  of  the  yucca 
and  of  the  various  cacti,  and  the  pods  and  beans  of  the  mesquite  is 
also  probable,  although  Castaneda  says  that  pine  nuts  were  the  only 
fruits  used  by  them. 

Preparation  of  food.  The  method  of  grinding  corn  has  changed 
but  little  since  it  was  first  described  by  Castaneda. 

They  keep  the  separate  houses  where  they  prepare  the  food  for  eating 
and  where  they  grind  the  meal,  very  clean.  This  is  a  separate  room  or  closet, 
where  they  have  a  trough  with  three  stones  fixed  in  stiff  clay.  Three  women 
go  in  here,  each  one  having  a  stone,  with  which  one  of  them  breaks  the  corn, 
the  next  grinds  it,  and  the  third  grinds  it  again.  They  take  off  their  shoes, 
do  up  their  hair,  shake  their  clothes,  and  cover  their  heads  before  they  enter 
the  door.  A  man  sits  at  the  door  playing  on  a  fife  while  they  grind,  moving 
the  stones  to  the  music  and  singing  together.  They  grind  a  large  quantity 
at  one  time,  because  they  make  all  their  bread  of  meal  soaked  in  warm 
water,  like  wafers.    (Winship,  522.) 

The  meal  boxes  are  often  in  one  corner  of  the  living  rooms  of  the 
modern  pueblos,  and  the  women  still  sing  at  their  work,  but  without 
the  accompanying  flute.  Before  grinding,  the  corn  is  often  parched 
or  roasted. 

The  wafers  mentioned  probably  refer  to  piki,  the  paper-thin  bread 
made  of  corn  meal  of  various  colors,  which,  when  rolled  or  folded,  is 
easily  portable  and  keeps  indefinitely.  This  bread  is  now  cooked  on 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  or,  as  formerly,  on  thin  slabs  of  stone.  Tortillas, 
having  the  shape  and  thickness  of  pancakes,  are  also  popular.  The 
Hopi  place  pots  of  mush  in  holes  in  the  ground  which  have  been 
heated  by  a  fire,  and  cover  them  with  ashes  and  hot  coals  until  they 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  At  Zufii  and  along  the  Rio  Grande  the  Mex- 
ican dome-shaped  ovens  are  generally  used. 

Hunting.  The  eastern  Pueblos,  those  at  Taos,  Picuris,  and  Pecos 
especially,  used  to  make  expeditions  to  the  Plains,  principally  along 
the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  to  hunt  buffalo.  Such  trips  could 
be  made  safely  only  by  a  large  number  of  men  and  with  the  greatest 
precaution  against  surprise  by  the  Plains  tribes.  They  were  under 
the  control  of  the  war  chief,  as  were  all  communal  hunts.  The  com- 
munal hunting  of  antelope,  deer,  and  elk,  because  of  their  scarcity,  has 
disappeared  in  recent  years,  but  such  hunts  for  rabbits  are  still  main- 
tained. The  men,  women,  and  boys  surround  a  large  tract  of  suitable 
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land,  drive  the  rabbits  toward  the  center,  and  then  kill  them  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  with  throwing  sticks.  These  clubs  resemble  in 
form  the  Australian  boomerang,  but  do  not  have  the  particular  char- 
acter which  makes  that  implement  return  to  the  thrower.  .  .  . 

Fish  were  taken  for  food  in  the  Rio  Grande  region,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  taboo  against  their  use.  The  Zuni  share  with  their 
nomadic  neighbors,  the  Navajo  and  Apache,  a  dread  of  anything  liv- 
ing in  the  water.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Southwestern 
life  was  the  relation  existing  between  the  sedentary  and  nomadic 
peoples.  We  are  told  by  the  Coronado  writers  and  by  Espejo  that  the 
nomadic  peoples  of  the  Plains  and  of  the  mountains  of  the  Southwest 
brought  the  meat  and  the  hides  of  buffalo  and  deer  to  the  pueblos 
and  exchanged  them  for  mantles  of  cotton  and  for  corn.  This  ex- 
change of  products  allowed  one  people  to  concentrate  upon  agriculture 
and  the  other  upon  hunting,  yet  each  to  have  both  corn  and  meat  for 
food,  and  cotton  cloth  and  dressed  skins  for  clothing. 

DRESS 

The  dress  of  the  sedentary  Indians  of  the  Southwest  changed  but 
little  from  the  time  it  was  first  described  in  the  sixteenth  century 
until  the  American  occupation  and  railroads  brought  other  styles  and 
cheaper  materials.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  a  short,  narrow  breech  cloth  of  white  cotton, 
falling  only  a  few  inches  from  the  belt  before  and  behind,  is  the  only 
essential  garment  for  men  at  hard  work  or  engaged  in  ceremonies. 

A  robe  of  some  sort  is  an  important  adjunct  at  all  ordinary  times, 
regardless  of  the  season.  In  Coronado's  time  these  robes  were  of 
cotton,  woven  rabbit  skins,  dressed  skins,  often  buffalo,  and  turkey 
feathers  fastened  to  a  net.  Large  flocks  of  turkeys  used  to  be  kept 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  supply  feathers  for  these  garments.  Feathered 
garments  have  not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  woven  rabbit  skins 
are  rarely  employed.  The  weaving  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  still 
practiced  by  the  Zuni  and  Hopi,  but  the  woolen  blankets  of  the 
Navajo  and  the  gay-colored  fabrics  of  the  traders  have  largely  dis- 
placed them. 

The  man's  costume  consists  of  white  cotton  trousers  coming  some 
inches  below  the  knee,  but  split  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  cotton  shirt 
falling  over  the  trousers,  girded  with  a  cotton  belt. 

The  woman's  dress,  as  first  described,  consisted  of  a  single  gar- 
ment, of  yucca  fiber  at  Zuni,  but  of  cotton  elsewhere,  which  reached 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees.  It  was  fastened  over  the  right  shoul- 
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der  but  open  at  the  left  where  two  tassels  hung.  A  belt  was  worn  at  the 
waist.  Later  the  material  was  changed  to  wool,  dyed  blue  or  black 
and  woven  diagonally,  but  the  form  remained  the  same  until  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  still  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  generally  by 
the  older  Hopi  and  Zufii  women.  Specimens  of  the  old  cotton  dresses 
embroidered  in  colors  with  woolen  yarn  are  still  in  existence.  .  .  . 
An  undergarment  of  white  cotton  was  adopted  by  the  women  in  the 
Rio  Grande  region  and  is  worn  so  that  the  lace  border  shows  below 
the  outer  skirt. 

The  hair  of  the  Zufii  women  was  described  by  Castafieda  as  done 
up  above  the  ears  in  large  whorls.  The  practice  is  still  maintained  in 
Zufii  ceremonies  and  by  the  Hopi  maidens,  who  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  matrons,  who  wear  their  hair  in  two  braids.  Both  men  and 
women,  except  at  Taos  and  Picuris,  wear  the  front  hair  banged  above 
the  eyes  and  the  side  locks  cut  square,  even  with  the  mouth.  On  the 
Rio  Grande  the  men  frequently  tie  their  hair  with  yarn,  in  two  folded 
clubs,  while  the  Zuni  men  make  one  club  of  the  long  hair.  At  Taos 
the  braids  are  wrapped  with  fur  or  flannel,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Plains  Indians.  The  hair  of  both  men  and  women  is  frequently 
washed  with  yucca-root  suds. 

The  moccasins  of  both  men  and  women  have  hard  soles,  a  fact  em- 
phasized by  Castafieda  as  new  and  important,  who  adds  that  bus- 
kins reaching  the  knee  were  worn  in  winter.  These  are  still  found 
in  the  Rio  Grande  villages,  but  more  generally  the  women's  moccasins 
are  now  provided  with  a  long  strip  of  deerskin  which  is  wrapped  many 
times  around  the  lower  leg.  They  are  whitened  with  white  earth. 
Under  these  leggings  are  worn  footless  stockings  knit  of  black  or  blue 
woolen  yarn. 

The  ornaments  of  turquoise  and  sea  shells  worn  in  the  ears  and 
about  the  neck  in  earlier  times  were  later  supplemented  by  silver 
beads  of  native  manufacture.  The  earrings  of  inlaid  turquoise  mosaic 
mentioned  by  the  early  Spanish  writers  are  still  worn  by  the  Hopi.  .  .  . 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Pottery.  The  household  vessels  of  the  modern  pueblo  peoples  are 
mostly  of  clay.  These  are  used  for  transporting  and  storing  water  and 
for  the  storage,  cooking,  and  serving  of  food.  For  making  them  the 
clay  found  commonly  in  the  Southwest  is  tempered  with  pottery  frag- 
ments finely  ground.  When  sufficiently  softened  with  water,  a  lump 
of  this  is  hollowed  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
To  this,  round  after  round  of  clay,  rolled  into  a  slender  cylinder,  is 
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applied  and  made  to  adhere  by  pressure.  The  interior  and  exterior 
surfaces  are  modeled  with  the  hand  and  smoothed  with  a  piece  of 
gourd  shell.  Water  must  constantly  be  applied  to  keep  the  clay  in 
workable  condition.  When  the  vessel  has  been  built  in  this  manner 
to  the  desired  size  and  shape,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the 
sun.  It  is  prepared  for  ornamentation  by  polishing  it  with  a  pebble 
and  giving  it  a  thin  slip  of  fine  clay,  after  which  it  is  repolished.  The 
designs  are  then  painted  on  by  means  of  a  brush  of  yucca  fiber  or  a 
sharpened  stick. 

The  vessels  are  fired  by  placing  several  of  them  bottom  side  up  on 
small  stones  and  covering  them  with  dry  sheep  manure,  which  is  used 
for  fuel.  This  maintains  a  uniform  and  continuous  heat  until  they 
are  properly  burned.  If  the  smoke  is  confined  by  adding  a  supply  of 
fresh,  fine  material  at  the  right  time,  the  carbon  of  the  smoke  unites 
with  the  paint  and  produces  the  black  ware  characteristic  of  Santa 
Clara. 

This  uniformly  black  ware  gains  in  graceful  form  what  it  loses  in 
gay  colors. 

Basketry.  Baskets  of  plaited  yucca  leaves  attached  to  a  heavy 
wooden  rim,  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  the  prehistoric  ruins,  are 
still  made  by  the  Zuiii  and  Hopi.  Rude  carrying  baskets  and  cradles 
with  a  basketry  band  for  the  protection  of  the  head  are  in  general  use. 
The  Hopi  make  decorated,  nearly  flat  trays,  but  those  of  Oraibi  are 
strikingly  different  from  those  at  the  middle  mesa.  The  latter  use 
the  coiling  method  and  employ  very  thick  foundation  coils.  The  Oraibi 
make  use  of  wicker  work  with  the  foundation  material  radiating  from 
the  center.  These  flat  baskets  are  used  in  ceremonies  certain  features 
of  which  the  decorations  often  symbolize. 

Weaving.  Recently,  weaving,  which  flourished  in  earlier  centuries, 
has  declined ;  at  first  because  of  the  large  output  of  the  neighboring 
Navajo  and  later  from  the  introduction  of  European  goods.  The  gar- 
ments needed  in  the  ceremonies  are  still  made  by  the  Hopi,  and  every 
bridegroom  must  weave  or  have  woven  a  trousseau  for  his  bride.  The 
Hopi,  and  probably  others  of  the  Pueblos,  beside  the  diagonally  woven 
women's  dresses  with  raised  diamond  patterns,  made  large  robes. 
Those  characteristic  of  the  Hopi  were  decorated  by  narrow  horizontal 
stripes,  chiefly  of  blue.  The  implements  and  processes  are  still  em- 
ployed by  the  Navajo.  ...  By  the  Hopi  spinning  and  weaving  are 
looked  upon  as  the  work  of  the  men  and  are  generally  done  by  them 
in  the  kivas. 
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DECORATIVE  ART 

Decorative  art  is  chiefly  displayed  in  freehand  painting  on  the  sur- 
face of  pottery  vessels.  The  geometrical  patterns  are  well  devised  and 
well  executed.  Both  flowers  and  animals  are  reproduced  with  no  at- 
tempt at  perspective,  real  talent  or  genius  in  drawing  never  being 
displayed.  .  .  . 

Symbolic  art,  while  found  upon  pottery,  is  particularly  developed  in 
ceremonial  painting  and  carving.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  in  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  to  give  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  extent  to  which  color  and  number  enter  into 
the  myths,  songs,  prayers,  and  ceremonial  observations.  All  important 
things  are  repeated  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points  with  changing  color 
and  symbolism.  The  movements  in  ceremonies  are  from  the  north  to 
the  west,  or  counterclockwise.  The  colors  are  yellow  for  the  north ; 
blue  for  the  west ;  red  for  the  south ;  white  for  the  east ;  all  colors 
for  the  zenith ;  and  black  for  below.  These  conceptions  of  color  and 
number,  while  put  to  a  ceremonial  use,  are  almost  certainly  aesthetic 
in  their  origin. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  standard  here  described  point  for  point  with  the  stand- 
ards of  a  pioneer  family  or  with  those  of  a  retarded  community  such  as 
parts  of  the  Kentucky  mountains.  (Suggested  sources  :  Hamlin  Garland,1 
0.  E.  Rolvaag,2  Martha  Ostenso,3  George  E.  Vincent,4  S.  S.  McClintock,5 
J.  C.  Campbell.6) 

2.  Is  the  isolated  wealthy  family  like  the  primitive  family  in  any  respect? 

3.  Read  the  articles  listed  on  page  69. 

4.  Report  upon  the  principles  of  modern  anthropology  in  respect  to  the 
diffusion  or  rejection  of  culture  traits  in  contacts  between  two  standards  of 
living  alien  to  each  other.    Is  it  illustrated  in  the  above  situations  ? 

1 A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  (Macmillan,  191 7)  ;  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle 
Border  (Macmillan,  1921) ;  Trailmakers  of  the  Middle  Border  (Macmillan,  1926). 

2  Giants  in  the  Earth  (Harper,  1927). 

3Wild  Geese  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1925)  ;  Dark  Dawn  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Co.,  1926). 

4  A  Retarded  Frontier,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  4:   1-20,  July,  1898. 

5  Kentucky  Mountains  and  Their  Feuds,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  7:  7- 
28,  171-187,  July-September,  1901. 

6  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1921) . 
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RURAL  LIVING 

RURAL  STANDARDS  COMPARED  WITH  URBAN1 

Lita  Bane 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  rural  plane  of  life?  Why  are  they 
relatively  unappreciated  ? 

2.  "How're  you  goin'  to  keep  'em  Down  on  the  farm,  When  they  have 
seen  Paree?"  was  a  popular  refrain  when  the  soldiers  returned  from  the 
World  War.  Explain  it,  and  answer  it  if  you  can. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "the  ruralization  of  the  city  and  the  urbanization  of 
the  country"? 

[Dr.  Lita  Bane,  recently  president  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  has  taught  in  Nebraska,  Washington,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
This  experience  in  land-grant  institutions  has  put  her  in  close  touch  with 
standards  and  planes  of  living  among  rural  families.  She  is  now  a  depart- 
mental editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

While  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasingly  urban,  the 
heterogeneity  and  shifting  character  of  city  life  are  such  as  to  make  one 
turn  to  American  rural  life  for  the  origins  of  certain  traditional  norms  in 
American  standards.  Rural  standards  themselves  vary  markedly  in  various 
sections,  of  course ;  but  in  certain  important  respects,  striking  similarities 
show  up  in  the  shares  of  the  budget  going  for  certain  basic  elements  in  both 
the  industrial  and  the  agricultural  planes  of  living.] 

The  farm  home  has  probably  had  more  than  its  just  share  of  critical 
consideration,  and  not  always  ...  by  discriminating  people,  capable 
of  detecting  and  weighing  values.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  indicate  some  problems  common  to  other  homes  that 
do  not  exist  for  most  farm  homes. 

We  agree,  I  believe,  that  easy  access  to  abundant  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  is  valuable  to  all  of  us  and  essential  to  growing  children.  The 
farm  home  has  a  distinct  advantage  here,  although  farm  folks  do 
not  always  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities.  In  all  cities,  and 
particularly  in  the  large  ones,  these  commodities  are  extremely  costly 
and  limited,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  money  at  one's  disposal. 

The  question  of  how  the  mother  of  the  family  can  contribute  to  the 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
November,  1927.   Free  Press,  1928.  Adapted. 
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income  without  going  out  of  the  home  to  work,  a  serious  problem 
under  our  present  industrial  system,  is  seldom  heard  of  on  the  farm, 
the  woman  being  recognized  as  an  important  factor. 

The  problem  of  finding  light,  useful  tasks  suitable  for  children,  of 
keeping  animals  as  pets  and  playmates,  of  finding  common  interests 
for  the  family  and  opportunities  for  family  companionship,  are  easily 
solved  on  the  farm.  One  can  have  freedom  from  the  jostlings  of 
the  crowd  and  can  find  quiet  and  opportunities  for  thought  and 
reflection, — all  conditions  for  which  the  city  dweller  must  pay  dearly 
and  which  are  frequently  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  One  farm- 
loving  person  has  set  down  as  one  of  his  most  precious  possessions  the 
fact  that  he  can  sing  at  his  work  without  disturbing  anyone, — an  ad- 
vantage undoubtedly  to  many  who  feel  moved  to  sing. 

True  enough,  we  may  have  too  much  of  most  things,  no  matter 
how  desirable  they  may  be  in  themselves.  One  may  easily  have  more 
time  than  one  wants  for  reflection,  too  much  quiet,  too  much  family 
companionship  even,  but  that  there  are  values  of  great  worth  in  the 
farm  home  can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  farm  home  is  not  without  its  problems,  however.  Some  of  them 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  and  some  from  the  isolation 
caused  by  our  system  of  having  each  man  live  on  his  farm  rather 
than  live  in  villages  and  going  out  to  farm,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
countries.  Most  of  the  problems  I  shall  cite  have  their  origin  in  the 
fact  that  people  are  so  scattered  and  are  peculiar  to  farm  homes. 

One  of  our  fundamental  needs  is  congenial  human  companionship. 
Human  beings  are  gregarious.  They  like  the  company  of  others  of 
their  kind,  and  they  particularly  enjoy  people  of  kindred  tastes  and 
interests,  with  just  enough  variety  to  be  stimulating  and  interesting 
without  causing  them  to  feel  confused  or  discouraged.  This  is  a  real 
lack  in  many  homes.  There  is  monotony  of  interests,  monotony  of 
tasks,  monotony  of  people.  To  be  sure,  some  people  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  these  conditions  than  are  others,  but  they  react  unfavorably 
on  most  people,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  the  well-rounded 
persons  of  diversified  interests  and  appreciations  that  they  might 
have  been  had  they  had  opportunity  for  a  wider  range  and  variety  of 
human  contacts. 

While  we  enjoy  association  with  people  in  our  work,  it  is  in  our 
play  that  both  adults  and  children  feel  the  great  need  of  congenial 
companionship.  The  great  distances  in  the  country  frequently  make 
congenial  social  gatherings  difficult,  and  only  in  centers  where  there 
is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  people  of  similar  tastes  to  make  it 
pay  to  bring  good  talent  can  one  have  access  to  such  forms  of  cultural 
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recreation  as  good  museums,  concerts,  theaters,  etc.  With  all  of  our 
millions  spent  in  endowments  of  various  kinds,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  some  public-spirited  foundation  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  the  equalizing  of  opportunities  does  not  endow  a  concert 
series  or  good  theatrical  productions  for  isolated  communities.  There 
is  no  proof,  I  believe,  that  farmers  do  not  have  as  many  appreciative 
persons  per  thousand  as  one  finds  anywhere.  The  difficulty  is  in 
getting  them  together  in  one  center  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to 
make  the  production  pay  a  profit.  When  the  hunger  for  this  kind 
of  recreation  becomes  very  great,  many  people  leave  the  farm  and 
seek  "food  for  their  hungry  souls"  elsewhere. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  money  income  is  not  one  to  be  dismissed 
lightly ;  for  while  we  would  probably  all  agree  that  money  alone  can- 
not bring  satisfaction,  it  can  be  a  most  useful  tool  in  securing  goods 
and  services  which  make  a  large  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
enjoyment.  How  can  the  farm  home  have  more  money  at  its  disposal  ? 

The  lack  of  variety  in  easily  available  goods  is  another  problem. 
The  markets  do  not  offer  the  wide  variety  possible  where  more  people 
are  to  be  served.  This  means  that  the  home-maker  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  a  wider  market  affords.  She  does  not  know  what 
is  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  devices,  nor  can  she  examine 
them  and  then  judge  of  their  usefulness  in  her  own  home. 

There  are  other  things  dear  to  most  women's  hearts  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  the  country.  Modish  clothing  is  an  example.  The 
farm  woman's  opportunities  for  being  "dressed  up"  are  relatively 
few,  and  her  opportunities  for  knowing  what  is  "smart  this  season" 
are  fewer  than  those  of  her  town  sister.  And  to  most  women  pretty, 
stylish  clothing  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction.  Some  women  find  it 
difficult,  too,  because  of  the  kind  of  work  they  must  do  and  the  lack 
of  time,  to  keep  themselves  as  well-groomed  as  their  standards  call  for. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  some  women  is  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  furnish  their  houses  with  the  kind  of  furnishings  they  like  best. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  woman  to  express  her  liking  for  dainty 
things  when  not  only  her  husband  but  she  herself  must  be  suitably 
clothed  for  manual  labor  and  must  use  the  furniture  and  rugs  when 
so  clothed.  These  may  seem  inconsequential  problems,  but  our  hap- 
piness is  often  made  or  marred  by  just  such  seemingly  unimportant 
things. 

There  is  a  problem  of  variety  in  food,  although  it  may  seem  that 
this  would  be  the  last  problem  one  would  find  in  rural  districts,  where 
food  is  produced.  But  only  a  limited  variety  is  produced  in  any  one 
locality,  and  the  small  markets  seldom  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
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The  farm  woman  has  less  opportunity  than  some  city  women  for 
"eating  out"  and  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  new  foods  and  new 
ways  of  preparing  old  foods.  Thus  you  often  find  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity all  women  baking  much  the  same  kind  of  cake,  making  the 
same  kinds  of  preserves,  and  cooking  meat  in  similar  ways.  Neither 
does  the  busy  farm  woman,  whose  time  is  usually  full  to  overflowing, 
have  at  hand  the  service  of  delicatessens  and  food  shops  dispensing 
ready-cooked  foods.  She,  therefore,  has  food  problems,  though  they 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  townswoman. 

An  abundant,  easily  available  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  is  one 
of  our  most  treasured  comforts,  as  is  a  convenient  and  sanitary 
method  of  garbage  and  sewage  disposal.  These  needs  are  usually 
cared  for  by  the  municipality,  where  the  people  live  together  in  vil- 
lages or  cities.  The  lack  of  these  conveniences  makes  the  work  of  the 
rural  home-makers  considerably  heavier  and  more  complicated,  and 
the  life  in  the  home  less  comfortable  physically.  Lack  of  adequate 
heating  facilities  often  means  that  during  severe  weather  the  family 
lives  in  limited  quarters  and  suffers  from  the  ills  of  overcrowding. 

The  inaccessibility  of  good  schools  and  good  churches  is  a  handicap 
from  which  many  farm  homes  suffer,  although  with  the  advent  of  good 
roads  and  the  automobiles  this  handicap  is  much  less  serious  than 
formerly. 

Another  problem  of  great  importance  is  the  inability  of  farm 
people  to  participate  fully  in  the  ever-increasing  opportunities  for 
adequate  health  protection,  skilled  care,  and  proper  hospitalization 
of  the  sick.  Emergencies  often  call  for  quick  action  and  superior 
skill,  both  of  which  are  usually  denied  the  isolated  farm  home.  This 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  merits  thoughtful  consideration 
and  constructive  action. 

This  list  of  problems  is  rather  appalling,  but  in  this  day  of  rapid 
change  one  rarely  admits  that  any  problem  is  impossible  of  solution. 
We  are  likely  rather  to  agree  with  the  person  who  asserted  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  difficult  and  the  impossible  is  that  the 
impossible  takes  a  little  more  time. 

Exercise 

List  those  things  which  you  take  for  granted  and  would  not  give  up  in 
order  to  move  to  an  urban  environment  (or  a  rural  one,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Which,  if  any,  of  these  things  are  being  made  possible  for  those  who  live  in 
the  other  environment  ? 
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FARMERS'  INCOMES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  FROM  A 
SOCIOLOGICAL  VIEWPOINT1 

E.  Dwight  Sanderson 
Questions 

1.  Why  are  rural  standards  of  living  a  recent  but  pressing  issue  ? 

2.  Do  non-economic  values  admit  of  standardization?  Are  all  economic 
values  measurable  in  money?  Does  a  plane  of  living  have  solely  economic 
significance? 

3.  How  are  rural  standards  of  community  life  handicapped? 

4.  How  may  new  wants  affect  farm  income  ?  Can  rural  standards  and 
planes  of  life  rise  without  added  income  ? 

[Dr.  Sanderson  heads  a  department  of  sociology  at  Cornell  University.  As 
an  economic  entomologist  he  won  national  reputation  in  applied  sciences  be- 
fore entering  the  field  of  rural  social  organization,  in  which  he  is  also  a  leader.] 

With  the  farmer's  living  varying  with  his  efforts  and  industry,  there 
has  been  little  possibility  of  its  becoming  standardized,  and  only  re- 
cently has  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farmer  challenged  attention.  . . . 

The  acute  agricultural  depression  since  the  war  has  made  the 
farmer's  standard  of  living  a  major  issue  in  our  national  policy,  but 
it  has  merely  brought  to  a  crisis  several  conditions  which  have  increas- 
ingly affected  the  farmer's  status  during  the  past  generation.  The 
commercialization  of  agriculture  and  the  increasing  dependence  of 
the  farmer  on  purchased  goods,  the  growing  preponderance  of  urban 
population,  and  the  larger  contact  of  farmers  with  city  life  through 
better  means  of  communication,  have  gradually  changed  the  standards 
of  living  of  farmers  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been  appreciated  until 
threatened  by  decreased  purchasing  power.  The  problem  of  standard 
of  living  is  not  so  acute  with  the  Appalachian  highlander  as  with  the 
Corn  Belt  farmer,  because  the  former  is  still  more  self-dependent  and 
has  fewer  wants.  The  increase  of  tenancy  and  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  who  are  satisfied  with  their  customary  standards  of  living 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  older  Americans,  have  also  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  our  present  economic  system  may  not  sooner 
or  later  result  in  an  American  peasantry.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  issue 
now  ...  is  whether  farmers  shall  have  opportunity  for  an  enlarging 
and  satisfying  life  or  whether  they  shall  accept  an  inferior  status  as 
food-producers  for  a  dominant  urban  economy. 

1  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  7:  40-51,  January,  1925.  Adapted. 
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What,  then,  do  we  mean,  and  what  is  the  significance  of  this  term 
"standard  of  living"?  Our  chief  difficulty  lies  in  limiting  the  term  to 
what  is  measurable  and  objective.  .  .  .  Life  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
standardized,  and  because  our  fundamental  interest  is  in  human  life 
and  not  merely  in  certain  of  its  environmental  conditions,  we  have  the 
constant  temptation  to  try  and  create  a  hypothetical  "standard  of 
life,"  a  standard  of  culture  or  a  standard  of  human  behavior.  The 
necessary  limitation  of  the  term  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Devine,  who  says  "The  standard  of  life  includes  only  those  things 
which  can  be  standardized."  "The  standard  of  living,"  he  states,  "is 
made  up  of  those  things  which  many  men  in  common  hold  to  be 
clearly  essential  to  them.  On  all  sides  of  it  there  may  be  luxuries, 
pleasures  greatly  to  be  desired,  morally  better  things,  economically 
more  valuable  things,  aesthetically  more  beautiful  things,  than  those 
which  make  up  the  prevailing  standard.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  living 
embraces  all  those  things  which  we  want,  and  want  enough  to  secure 
them ;  which  have  a  vital  importance  for  us ;  for  which  we  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices.  It  includes  those  things  which  from  our  point  of 
view  belong  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  lives.  If  deprived  of  anything 
which  is  really  in  our  standard,  we  will  at  once  set  in  motion  forces 
which  will  tend  to  bring  it  back.  We  will  work  longer  hours  or  more 
intensely."1  In  short,  the  standard  of  living  consists  of  those  economic 
goods  which  have  become  habitual  and  which  we  deem  necessary  to 
conform  to  the  social  standards  of  the  groups  to  which  we  belong. 

This  is  not  to  dispute  the  old  adage,  "The  life  is  greater  than  the 
living,"  but  to  emphasize  that  the  living  is  only  that  part  of  the  life 
which  is  capable  of  measurement  in  economic  terms.  Other  phases  of 
life  are  important  to  the  sociologist  who  is  seeking  to  understand 
human  association  as  a  whole,  but  they  require  different  techniques 
for  their  study  and  are  measured  by  other  standards  of  value.  .  .  . 

Let  us  recognize,  then,  that  the  standard  of  living  is  primarily  an 
economic  term, — a  term  which  has  the  largest  sociological  significance, 
but  one  which  must  be  confined  to  those  conditions  of  life  measurable 
as  economic  "goods."2  .  .  . 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  standard  of  living  consists 
only  of  those  things  which  are  purchasable  with  money  as  the  term 
is  commonly  used  in  the  study  of  family  budgets.  As  the  control  of 
living  conditions  in  the  city  is  largely  a  matter  of  purchasing  ability, 

1E.  T.  Devine,  Social  Work,  p.  56.   [Macmillan,  1922.] 

2  That  part  of  social  welfare  that  can  be  brought  directly  or  indirectly  into  re- 
lation with  the  measuring-rod  of  money.  This  part  of  welfare  may  be  called 
economic  welfare.  —  Pigou,  Economic  Welfare,  p.  11.    [Macmillan,  1920.] 
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the  standard  of  living  has  come  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
family  budget.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  control  many 
of  his  living  conditions  through  the  use  of  his  time,  whether  in  labor 
or  leisure,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  exactly 
in  terms  of  money.  Hours  of  labor  will  for  many  purposes  be  better 
than  a  monetary  standard  of  farm  living.  Thus  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  obversely,  the 
time  spent  for  leisure  activities,  is  a  fundamental  measure  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  farm  family,  and  does  not  depend  merely 
upon  any  possible  equivalent  hourly  wage.  .  .  .  Whether  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  leisure  or  only  constant  work  is  a  phase  of  the 
standard  of  living.  .  .  .  The  significance  of  whether  the  farm  home 
has  water  in  the  kitchen  or  whether  the  wife  has  to  carry  it  two  hun- 
dred yards  is  not  in  the  cost  of  the  pump  or  the  money  expended  for 
it,  but  in  the  low  valuation  placed  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
wife.  It  is  not  that  the  family  cannot  afford  the  pump,  but  that  the 
local  standard  of  living  is  such  that  carrying  water  is  customary  and 
other  things  are  desired  more  than  the  pump.  Whether  the  children 
are  sent  to  school  or  worked  on  the  farm,  or  whether  the  boys  are  al- 
lowed a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon,  are  important  phases  of 
the  standard  of  living,  measurable  in  terms  of  labor  hours.  .  .  . 
Whether  there  is  provision  for  the  future  or  whether  life  is  "from 
hand  to  mouth,"  whether  the  wood-pile  is  high  or  a  fence  picket  is 
used  for  kindling,  whether  vegetables  are  canned  or  stored, — the 
whole  use  of  time  against  future  need  is  a  measurable  factor  in  the 
standard  of  living. 

Thus  we  see  that  on  the  farm  not  only  goods  consumed,  but  whether 
or  not  goods  are  produced  and  the  value  placed  on  labor  in  their 
production,  are  important  elements  of  any  adequate  measure  of  the 
standard  of  living.  The  farmer's  standard  of  living  includes  those 
goods  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  essential  whether  purchased 
by  money  or  secured  by  the  use  of  time. 

The  significance  of  the  standard  of  living  differs  when  considered 
as  a  datum  of  economics  or  sociology.  From  a  strictly  economic  stand- 
point its  quantitative  aspect  is  foremost.  A  high  standard  of  living 
is  one  in  which  there  is  the  largest  consumption  of  economic  goods, 
and  a  low  standard  is  that  in  which  the  living  is  most  nearly  self- 
sufficient.  .  .  .  Although  the  sociologist  recognizes  this  economic 
aspect,  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  goods 
which  are  included  in  the  standard  of  living.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the 
relative  proportion  of  expenditures  of  time  or  money  indicate  the 
social  values  placed  by  the  groups  concerned  upon  the  different  kinds 
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of  goods  included  in  the  standard  of  living,  the  proportion  of  expendi- 
tures for  different  purposes,  and  the  order  in  which  different  goods 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  standard  of  living,  are  important 
sociological  indices  and  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  social 
process.  From  the  sociological  viewpoint,  whether  a  standard  of  living 
is  high  or  low  is  measurable  by  the  extent  to  which  it  gives  the  best 
conditions  for  the  highest  development  of  human  life.  .  .  . 

The  significance  of  the  agricultural  income  with  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  as  compared  with  the  income  and  standard  of  living  of 
other  classes,  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  a  consideration  of  what 
institutions  farmers  deem  essential  and  are  able  to  support,  in  con- 
trast to  those  which  form  part  of  the  standard  of  living  of  city  people. 
The  question,  Can  the  farm  family  afford  modern  institutions?  has 
been  ably  and  suggestively  discussed  in  a  recent  book  by  C.  J.  Galpin.1 
He  shows  that  farmers  have  not  made  use  of  bonds  as  a  means  of 
financing  their  institutions,  and  that  the  problem  of  establishing  rural 
institutions  is  to  secure  a  unit  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the  desired 
institutions  on  an  efficient  basis.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
the  concentration  of  population  and  wealth  in  towns  and  cities  makes 
possible  the  creation  of  institutions,  because  there  is  a  very  definite 
community  of  interest  within  an  area  capable  of  their  support, 
whereas  isolated  and  scattered  farms  preclude  the  formation  of  com- 
munity standards  in  the  country  until  association  and  communication 
have  brought  about  an  appreciation  that  only  through  community 
action  can  individual  desires  be  satisfied.  Furthermore,  many  rural 
communities  are  too  poor,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  always  will  be, 
to  support  the  desirable  institutions  within  accessible  distances.  This 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  agricultural  income  to  necessary  rural 
institutions  raises  one  of  the  largest  questions  of  public  policy  with 
relation  to  the  general  welfare. 

There  is  a  general  assumption  that  national  prosperity  will  result 
in  a  general  high  standard  of  living.  Is  there  any  historical  evidence 
that  the  prosperity  of  nations  has  in  the  past  resulted  in  high  stand- 
ards for  their  farmers?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  prosperity  usually 
meant  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  cities,  the  decay  of  agriculture, 
and  the  final  subjugation  of  the  cities  by  invasion?  If  American 
agriculture  is  to  escape  the  same  fate,  there  will  have  to  be  some  very 
fundamental  changes  in  our  economic  system. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent the  economic  status  of  agriculture  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  failed  to  adopt  a  minimum  standard  of  living  while  it  is  increas- 
JC.  J.  Galpin,  Rural  Social  Problems,  chap.  10,  p.  131.    (Century,  1924.) 
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ingly  in  competition  with  industries  whose  prices  are  largely  controlled 
by  wages  definitely  based  on  the  maintenance  of  living  standards. 
Agriculture  has  recently  become  aware  that  the  cost  of  the  goods 
which  it  buys  is  largely  determined  by  union  wage  scales  for  which 
it  has  blamed  the  unions.  Will  it  not  be  compelled  to  recognize  the 
essential  justice  of  the  wage  scale  and  of  minimum-wage  legislation 
based  on  a  standard  of  living ;  and  that,  with  an  increasing  majority 
of  the  population  employed  in  industries  and  business  with  highly 
centralized  control,  this  principle  will  not  be  forsaken  by  the  increas- 
ing majority  of  people  employed  in  industry,  but  that  agriculture  must 
find  ways  and  means  of  controlling  its  own  standard  of  living?  .  .  . 
Must  we  not  .  .  .  acknowledge  the  importance  of  some  means  for 
maintaining  a  minimum  farm  income,  the  amount  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  principle  of  the  standard  of  living?  .  .  . 

Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  all  those  concerned  with  the  economics 
of  agriculture  to  seek  to  establish  what  are  essential  elements  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  for  farm  families  with  relation  to  regional 
conditions,  and  to  secure  gradually  such  a  conviction  among  farmers 
of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  these  standards  that  they  will  be  incited 
to  work  out  ways  and  means  for  their  maintenance  ? 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  farm  family  income  to  the 
standard  of  living,  we  get  to  the  crux  of  the  question  before  us.  The 
ordinary  view  is  that  if  we  could  but  increase  the  farmer's  income,  his 
standard  of  living  would  automatically  rise.  From  a  purely  monetary 
aspect  this  is  doubtless  true,  for  he  will  usually  spend  most  of  what 
he  receives.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  increased  income  does  result  in  a  better  standard  of  living.  The 
real  question,  however,  is  whether  increased  income  produces  the 
higher  standard  of  living  or  whether  it  is  not  merely  a  condition  which 
makes  possible  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard, — a  standard  pre- 
viously recognized  as  desirable,  which  itself  forms  the  stimulus  for 
increasing  the  income.  "That  standards  were  not,  in  the  long  run, 
determined  by  wages  or  other  incomes,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
standards  were  themselves  the  dynamic  factor  in  influencing  incomes, 
is  the  startling  paradox  to  which  all  serious  study  of  the  subject 
leads"1  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Devine,  who  is  one  of  our  best  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  in  the  field  of  wage  industry.  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  this  matter  has  not  been  studied  sufficiently  to  give  us 
conclusive  data,  but  evidence  is  fast  accumulating  that  the  same  re- 
lation exists.  The  automobile  has  become  part  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  farmers  in  many  sections.  Was  its  general  adoption  due  to 
1  E.  T.  Devine,  Social  Work,  p.  54.    [Macmillan,  1922.] 
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increased  income  or  was  it  not  purchased  whether  the  farmer  could 
afford  it  or  not,  and  has  it  not  become  a  powerful  stimulus  for  an 
increased  income  ?  The  present  agricultural  depression  has  been  felt 
more  keenly  than  ever  before,  not  because  the  mass  of  farmers  have  ac- 
tually suffered  as  much  for  food  and  clothing  as  in  previous  periods  of 
overproduction,  but  because  the  farm  family  has  so  many  new  wants. 

Periods  of  depression  bring  into  relief  those  goods  which  have  be- 
come essential  to  the  standard  of  living,  and  reveal  those  goods  which 
are  unattainable  without  increased  income.  The  relation  between  the 
two  factors  is  one  of  what  the  psychologists  call  "  circular  response."1 
New  goods  are  not  desired  until  their  values  are  experienced  and 
there  is  some  degree  of  social  approval.  The  perception  of  new  values 
depends  upon  the  past  experience,  and  their  appreciation  cannot  be 
injected  as  abstract  ideas.  .  .  . 

The  outstanding  perception  of  the  best  thinkers  of  our  day  is  that 
Western  civilization  has  become  the  victim  of  its  own  materialism. 
As  one  trenchant  writer  has  recently  put  it,  "Things  are  in  the  sad- 
dle."2 .  .  .  The  farmer  is  in  no  way  immune  to  the  seduction  of 
more  things  as  the  chief  object  of  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  even  with  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  material  things  purchasable  by  a  better  farm  income  will 
not  form  the  chief  advantages  of  farm  life.  There  are  potential  values 
in  the  mode  of  life  and  surroundings  of  the  farm  which,  when  realized, 
more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  city  life. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  ...  we  should 
give  due  attention  to  means  whereby  farm  people  may  be  encouraged 
to  secure  larger  satisfactions  from  the  better  expenditure  of  their  pres- 
ent income  ?  Is  not  consumption  as  important  a  phase  of  economics  as 
production  or  distribution?  This  means  that  the  standard  of  living 
must  be  studied  not  merely  from  the  economic  aspect  of  the  amount 
of  goods  consumed,  but  must  receive  equal  study  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  larger  human  values  may  be  secured  from  the  present  ex- 
penditures. .  .  . 

Any  agricultural  policy  which  fails  to  give  due  recognition  to  the 
necessity  of  devoting  thoroughgoing  scientific  research  to  the  proc- 
esses of  consumption,  and  of  teaching  how  to  attain  better  standards 
of  living  to  both  young  and  old  through  the  most  practical  means 

1  For  a  most  stimulating  discussion  of  this  process  see  M.  P.  Follett,  Creative 
Experience,  chaps.  3  and  4.    [Longmans,  1924.] 

2  Samuel  Strauss,  Things  Are  in  the  Saddle,  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
1924,  p.  371.  See  also  W.  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change,  p.  200:  "The  Hypothesis  of 
Cultural  Lag."    [Viking  Press,  1922. 1 
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made  available  by  psychological  and  sociological  research,  may  se- 
cure a  better  farm  income  for  the  present,  but  it  will  not  produce  a 
better  farm  life.  The  largest  amount  of  scientific  research  in  this  field 
is  now  being  done  by  advertising  and  sales  managers,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  sell  the  farmer  more  things.  If  such  research  pays  private 
business,  similar  returns  could  doubtless  be  secured  if  the  same  abil- 
ity and  effort  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
living  upon  an  objective  basis  of  human  welfare.  .  .  . 

Exercise 

Secure  the  current  catalogue  of  a  large  mail-order  house  and  write  a  re- 
port upon  the  commodities  advertised,  from  the  point  of  view  of  rural 
production  and  consumption. 


COST  OF  LIVING  ON  IOWA  FARMS:   HOUSEHOLD 
EXPENDITURES1 

Hazel  Kyrk 
Questions 

1.  Name  some  of  the  difficulties  in  making  studies  of  standards  and  planes 
of  living. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  keeping  accounts  would  change  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  family  ? 

3.  Are  conditions  as  described  in  Iowa,  1923,  typical  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  typical  ? 

[The  following  preliminary  study  is  included  here  to  give  concrete  data 
upon  the  plane  of  living  in  an  area  representative  of  the  northern  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hazel  Kyrk,  now  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  author  of  an  important  book2  which  analyzes  theoretically 
many  of  the. principles  discussed  and  illustrated  in  many  of  the  separate 
selections  of  the  present  volume.] 

For  certain  important  social  purposes  cost-of-living  data  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  It  was  for  these  purposes  that  most  of  the  investi- 
gations of  household  expenditures  of  recent  years  were  undertaken, 
and  they  have  therefore  very  commonly  received  the  name  of  "cost- 

1  Bulletin  No.  237,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa,  July,  1926.    Adapted. 

2 A  Theory  of  Consumption,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1923. 
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of-living  studies."  For  example,  many  of  the  investigations  were  an 
outcome  of  the  general  rise  in  the  price  level  which  was  noticeable 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  which  reached  abnormal  proportions  during  the 
war  period.  In  such  a  period  money  incomes  lose  their  significance.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  accurate  judgments  in  regard  to  the  relative  well- 
being  of  classes  and  communities,  and  to  measure  the  change  that  time 
has  brought  in  real  commodity  income,  careful  studies  must  be  made 
not  only  of  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities  but  also  in  the  total 
cost  of  each  category  of  the  family's  living. 

Controversies  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  demands  for  increased 
wages  and  salaries  have  also  given  rise  to  cost-of-living  studies.  At- 
tempts of  minimum-wage  commissions  to  set  up  minimum  standards 
for  wages  that  would  at  a  given  place  or  time  maintain  an  individual 
in  health  and  decency  have  similarly  led  to  others.  Societies  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  or  other  organizations  pro- 
viding for  the  relief  of  families  in  their  own  homes  have  also  felt  the 
need  for  the  survey  of  household  expenditures  in  order  to  discover  the 
amount  necessary  for  maintenance.  Those  interested,  moreover,  in 
comparing  the  welfare  of  labor  in  different  countries  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  analyze  household  expenditures  in  each  country  in  order  to 
resolve  varying  money  wages  into  the  more  significant  "real,"  or 
commodity,  income. 

But,  valuable  and  necessary  as  is  the  study  of  household  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  discover  the  cost  of  living  of  the  group  in  its  com- 
munity and  period,  there  are  other  values  in  such  a  study.  Household 
accounts  give  us  the  financial  history  of  the  family  in  question  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  in  the  details  of  that  history  is  written  the  record 
of  the  family's  life.  The  skilled  interpreter  can  translate  this  financial 
history  into  terms  of  health,  of  education,  of  social  life,  of  community 
spirit,  of  self-denial,  and  of  thrift.  We  see  revealed  in  it  what  the 
family  values  much  and  what  it  values  little;  what  it  gets  along 
without  that  modern  life  offers  and  what  it  enjoys.  The  analysis 
of  household  expenditures,  in  other  words,  reveals  the  family  stand- 
ard of  life. 

To  think  of  the  study  of  household  expenditures  exclusively  as  a 
cost-of-living  study  gives  us  a  limited  view  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
such  studies.  The  phrase  "cost  of  living"  suggests  the  minimum  of 
subsistence.  Investigators  of  the  cost  of  living  usually  choose  for  their 
study  households  of  a  low  economic  level.  Their  results  are  published 
as  showing  the  minimum  necessary  for  health  and  decency.  But  it  is 
to  be  emphasized  that  we  need  to  know  more  than  this  basic  minimum. 
We  need  to  know  how  families  above  the  lowest  economic  level  spend 
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their  income.  In  fact,  there  may  be  more  economic  and  social  signif- 
icance in  the  spending  of  the  surplus  over  and  above  basic  needs  than 
in  the  spending  for  the  bare  subsistence.  For  a  rural  community,  for 
example,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  see  what  agricultural  depression 
means  in  terms  of  the  family's  living.  The  family  is  then  reduced, 
presumably,  to  the  lowest  necessary  expenditure.  But  it  is  equally 
desirable  to  see  in  the  same  terms  what  agricultural  prosperity  means 
to  the  farm  family.  Problems  arise  in  the  management  of  the  large 
as  well  as  of  small  incomes. 

It  is  not  yet  by  any  means  fully  understood  that  the  study  of  the 
well-being  of  different  groups  and  communities  does  not  stop  with  the 
determination  of  their  relative  money  incomes.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  studies,  for  example,  of  the  farmer's  share 
in  national  income,  and  that  we  should  also  know  with  a  high  degree 
of  particularity  his  actual  income  as  an  owner  of  land  and  capital,  as 
a  farm  laborer  and  operator.  But  the  size  of  that  income  has  no  signif- 
icance in  and  of  itself.  It  is  the  commodity  income  into  which  it  is 
translated  that  matters.  But  this  commodity,  or  real,  income,  which 
measures  well-being,  is  made  up  of  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  goods  and  services  that  become  available  for  the  use  of  the  farm 
household.  It  is  the  study  of  the  expenditure  of  the  income,  in  other 
words,  that  carries  us  to  the  ultimate  goal  for  which  studies  of  income 
are  initiated. 

The  expenditure  of  income  is  today  to  a  large  extent  a  woman's 
problem,  as  acquiring  the  income  is  the  man's.  Further,  even  on  the 
farm,  where  we  still  have  so  much  cooking,  cleaning,  baking,  and 
canning,  we  can  see  that  buying  is  becoming  more  and  more  common, 
and  that  the  older  household  economy  is  giving  way  before  the  new. 
Buying,  moreover,  we  are  coming  to  realize,  is  not  a  process  that  is 
simple  nor  one  to  be  governed  purely  by  personal  taste  or  whims. 
Rather  it  is  a  difficult  art  for  which  the  proper  technique  and  stand- 
ards are  acquired  by  education,  and  in  which  mistakes  cost  enor- 
mously in  time,  money,  and  satisfaction. 

But  we  cannot  train  women  in  this  new  art  until  we  know  what 
their  mistakes  have  been  and  what  their  problems  are.  The  analysis 
of  household  expenditures  must  furnish  the  data  upon  which  educa- 
tional policy  is  built.  In  the  United  States  today  a  great  organized 
effort  is  being  put  forth  by  Federal  and  state  governments,  by  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  to  help  the  farm  home-maker  deal  with  her 
problems.  These  workers  must  know  in  as  concrete  forms  as  possible 
what  the  farm  woman's  problems  are.  She  must  not  be  told  how  to 
clothe  her  family  on  $500  a  year  if  $250  is  the  average  amount  she 
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can  command.  She  must  not  be  told  how  to  furnish  a  house  for  $2000 
if  $750  is  the  average  value  of  the  furnishings  of  a  farm  home.  Every 
constructive  policy  designed  to  help  her  in  the  use  of  her  time  and 
the  use  of  her  money  must  take  into  consideration  the  actual  condi- 
tions. But  first  the  actual  conditions  must  be  known  with  accuracy 
and  in  detail. 


PAST  STUDIES  OF  FARM  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENDITURES 

Only  quite  recently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  study  the  house- 
hold expenditures  of  families  living  on  farms.  Investigations  in  this 
field  have  in  the  main  been  limited  to  industrial  groups  living  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.1  The  most  extensive  of  these  investigations 
was  the  one  conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  household  expenditures  of  12,637  families  living  in  92  selected 
localities  in  1918-1919.2 

The  first  complete  survey  to  be  made  of  the  household  expenditures 
of  farm  families  in  the  United  States  was  one  carried  on  by  E.  L. 
Kirkpatrick  of  402  families  living  in  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
during  192 1.3  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
under  his  supervision  more  or  less  similar  studies  have  been  made  in 
a  number  of  states.  Mimeographed  preliminary  reports  are  now  avail- 
able, giving  the  results  of  these  studies  in  selected  areas  of  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

The  data  concerning  household  expenditures  in  these  studies,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  the  others  made  in  the  United  States,  were  secured 
by  trained  investigators  who  visited  each  family  and  filled  out  the 
schedules.  In  few,  if  any,  cases  were  the  data  compiled  from  house- 
hold accounts  covering  the  period  in  question.   The  figures  given  in 

1  For  a  good  bibliography  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made  see  Emma  k. 
Winslow,  Some  Contributions  from  Budget  Studies,  etc.,  in  Purchasing  Power  of 
the  Consumer,  pp.  261-265. 

2  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  357,  The  Cost  of  Living  in 
the  United  States. 

:i  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1214.  We  have  such  earlier 
studies  as  the  one  made  in  Minnesota  for  the  years  1 905-1914.  But  valuable  as 
(he  latter  is  it  contains  no  information  concerning  the  expenditure  for  clothing, 
recreation,  etc.,  which  takes  the  larger  part  of  the  cash  income.  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Cost  of  Living  on  Minnesota  Farms,  1Q05-1914, 
Bulletin  162.   1916. 
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these  studies  are  therefore  estimates,  or  the  sum  of  estimates,  and  their 
accuracy  depends  largely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule,  and 
the  skill  of  the  investigator  in  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  family 
in  presenting  the  necessary  questions  in  a  form  in  which  they  could 
be  easily  and  accurately  answered.1 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  arises,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
figures  given  for  the  various  classes  of  household  expenditure  in  these 
studies  is,  how  accurate  are  they  ?  and,  secondly,  how  representative 
are  they?  More  attention  has  probably  been  given  to  satisfying 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  second  inquiry  than  the  first.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  untrained  person  reacts  in  one  of  two  ways  when 
presented  with  the  data  concerning  family  expenditure.  Either  they 
are  accepted  uncritically  or  they  are  rejected  in  toto  because  they  do 
not  seem  to  check  with  the  individual's  experience  or  observation. 
Each  of  these  attitudes  is,  of  course,  undesirable  and  unscholarly. 

The  data  now  available  in  regard  to  household  expenditures  would 
be  more  valuable  if  a  careful  study  were  made  of  their  probable  ac- 
curacy. A  general  discussion  of  the  possible  sources  of  error  in  the 
collection  of  the  data,  the  factors  determining  bias,  and  the  like,  would 
strengthen  future  investigations  and  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  now  available.  The  report  of  each  study  made  should  also 
include  a  similar  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  data  and  should 
give  the  reader  a  basis  for  estimating  the  accuracy  for  himself. 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY :    ITS  SCOPE  AND  REASONS 
FOR  UNDERTAKING 

The  reasons  for  presenting  the  results  of  the  present  limited  study 
of  the  household  expenditures  of  certain  Iowa  farm  families  are  the 
following :  First,  our  knowledge  of  the  expenditures  of  farm  families 
is  still  so  limited  that  any  supplementary  details  are  believed  to  be 
valuable  in  themselves.  Second,  the  data  of  the  present  study  were 
collected  from  itemized  household  account  books  kept  by  farm 
women  for  an  entire  year ;  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  special  sig- 
nificance because  they  were  derived  from  this  source. 

The  published  data  concerning  household  expenditures  have  seldom 
come  from  records  kept  by  the  families  in  question.   The  keeping  of 

2For  example,  members  of  the  family  could  probably  make  only  a  random 
guess  concerning  the  total  expenditure  for  clothing  during  the  year.  But  if  asked 
concerning  each  group  of  articles,  shoes,  for  instance,  bought  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  they  could  probably  answer  quite  accurately.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  for  food  and  other  lines  of  expenditure. 
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complete  and  detailed  household  accounts  is  rare,  and  investigators 
have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  persuade  women  to  keep 
such  accounts  for  any  period  of  time.  Miss  Gibbs  was  able  to  use 
annual  accounts  in  her  study  of  certain  New  York  families  of  de- 
pendent widows  with  children.1  The  expenditures  of  these  families 
were  supervised  by  the  charitable  organizations  supporting  them,  and 
it  was  possible  to  secure  an  accounting  for  all  money  spent.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade,  in  its  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  American 
towns  of  1909,  obtained  a  record  of  the  food  expenditures  for  one  week 
from  a  number  of  families.2 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  Philadelphia  used  the  account-book 
method  to  supplement  the  data  secured  from  personal  interviews.  At  first 
it  was  hoped  that  a  number  of  accounts  would  be  kept  for  a  year,  but  it  was 
found  that  most  housewives  would  not  keep  records  after  the  first  month  or 
two — only  one  record  was  secured  for  as  long  a  period  as  six  months.3 

In  view  of  this  history,  which  is  much  the  same  in  other  countries, 
it  is  a  noteworthy  achievement  that  the  home-management  specialist 
in  the  Extension  Service  of  Iowa  State  College  was  able  to  persuade 
fifty  or  more  farm  women  in  Iowa  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  all 
their  cash  expenditures  for  one  year  or  more.  The  opportunity  to 
tabulate  the  data  contained  in  even  a  small  number  of  these  books 
seemed  clearly  one  that  should  not  be  lost. 

The  succeeding  tables  will  show  that,  in  all,  fourteen  account  books 
were  studied.  Five  were  for  the  year  1922,  five  were  for  1923,  and 
four  for  1924.  Two  of  the  families  lived  in  small  towns ;  the  rest  lived 
on  farms.  One  half  of  the  farm  families  lived  in  Buena  Vista  County, 
one  in  Clay  County  just  north,  and  two  in  Dickinson  County  north  of 
Clay.  The  remaining  two  lived  in  Worth  and  Butler  counties.  There 
were  books  for  two  successive  years  from  two  families.  The  average 
of  the  two  years  was  taken  as  the  representative  expenditure  of  these 
two  families  in  obtaining  the  total  and  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
ten  farm  families.  Records  for  successive  years  are  valuable,  since 
certain  expenditures  are  irregular  and  may  not  occur  every  year. 

The  average  size  of  the  families  was  3.5  persons.  Various  questions, 
arise  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  in  household  accounts. 
These  will  be  considered  as  the  data  are  presented.    It  should  be 

1  Winifred  S.  Gibbs.   The  Minimum  Cost  of  Living,  1917. 

2  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade.  Cost  of  Living  in  American  Towns,  Cd.  5609, 
1911. 

•'Emma  A.  Winslow,  Some  Contributions  from  Budget  Studies,  etc.,  in  Pur- 
chasing Power  of  the  Consumer,  p.  151. 
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noted,  however,  that  these  accounts  were  kept  solely  for  the  personal 
purposes  of  the  families  concerned.  There  was  no  thought  of  their 
inspection  by  any  outside  person  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Further- 
more, the  extension  worker  in  charge  was  not  urging  thrift  or  economy 
in  any  particular  line.  The  account  books  were  devised  and  kept 
purely  as  tools  to  promote  more  efficient  home  management  and  to 
furnish  a  basis  upon  which  the  family  itself  might  reorganize  its  ex- 
penditure if  it  so  desired. 


CASH  EXPENDITURES  OF  IOWA  FARM  FAMILIES 

In  the  main  the  data  gathered  from  the  household  account  books 
pertain  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  family 
during  the  year.  The  value  of  the  foodstuffs  furnished  by  the  farm 
was  given  in  the  records,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  but  no  estimate  was 
made  of  the  rental  value  of  the  house  occupied  or  of  the  fuel  furnished 
by  the  farm.  This  study,  therefore,  does  not  show  the  total  money 
value  of  the  various  goods  used, — what  is  usually  called  the  total  cost 
of  living.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  special  significance  in 
the  cash  expenditures  alone  of  farm  families.  The  farm  household  is 
particularly  concerned  about  its  cash  income  and  what  it  will  buy. 
The  economic  problems  of  the  farm  family  center  here  because  both 
money  income  and  its  buying  power  are  so  largely  influenced  by 
forces  over  which  the  family  has  little  control.  The  farm  family, 
moreover,  is  not  unlike  other  families  in  that  its  participation  in  the 
amenities  and  comforts  of  modern  life  depends  largely  upon  the  size 
of  the  money  income  and  what  it  will  buy. 

Table  I  shows  the  average  annual  cash  expenditure  of  the  families 
studied  during  the  years  represented  by  the  account  books.  These 
families  spent,  on  the  average,  $927  per  annum.  Food  and  cloth- 
ing represent  only  about  40  per  cent  of  this  cash  expenditure.  Over 
half  of  their  cash  was  spent  for  all  those  other  largely  unrelated 
items  that  are  necessary  for  the  operation,  upkeep,  and  advance- 
ment or  recreation  of  the  household  and  its  members.  The  largest 
single  group  of  expenditures  after  food  and  clothing  was  for  the  up- 
keep and  running  expenses  of  the  automobile,  $92.6,  or  10  per  cent 
of  the  total.  .  .  . 

We  see  that  almost  all  the  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  eggs  used  were 
furnished  by  the  farm.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  meat  and  poultry 
were  also  furnished  by  the  farm,  and  above  40  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables.  In  all,  according  to  the  records  of  these  families, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  food  was  furnished  by  the  farm. 
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Table  I.  Average  Cash  Expenditure  of  Ten  Iowa  Farm  Families1 


Item 

Food 

Clothing 

Furnishings  and  equipment  .  .  . 
Operating  Expenses :   Total      .    . 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies 

Personal  supplies 

Services    

Telephone 

Automobile      

All  other 

Health 

Organization  dues 

Books  and  newspapers 

Formal  education 

Benevolences 

Gifts 

Travel 

Personal  allowances 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

All  other  recreation 

Total 


Amount 

Per  Cent 

$201.30 

21.70 

176.60 

19.10 

58.80 

6.30 

245-30 2 

26.50 

67.60 

7 -30 

16.90 

1.80 

1300 

1.40 

32.20 

3.5o 

18.50 

2.00 

92.60 

10.00 

4.40 

•So 

41.30 

4.40 

5.20 

.60 

1570 

1.70 

23.00 

2.50 

54.10 

5-8o 

30.40 

3 -30 

18.60 

2.00 

24.20 

2.60 

9.00 

1. 00 

23-50 

2.50 

$927.00 

100.00 

Table  II.  Average  Cost  of  Various  Classes  of  Foodstuffs  Purchased 
and  Furnished  by  the  Farm3 


Item 


Milk  and  cream      .    .    . 

Butter      

Other  dairy  products 

Eggs 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . 
Meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

Cereals 

Sugar  and  syrups  .  .  . 
Beverages,  specified  .  . 
All  other  foodstuffs    .    . 

Total 


Purchased 


$0.60 

3.00 

510 

.10 

37-oo 

22.20 

40.60 

30.60 

8.50 

53.60  5 


$201.30 


Cost  of  Food 


Furnished 
by  farm 


$80.00  « 
39-6o 

.20 
26.50  * 
26.20 4 
55-5o 4 

•50 


$228,508 


Total 


Amount 


$80.60  * 
42.60 

5-30 
26.60* 
63.20 
77-7o 
41.10 
30.60 

8.50 
53-6o 


$429.80 : 


Per  cent 


18.70 
9.90 
1.30 
6.20 

14.70 

18.10 
9.60 
7.10 
1.90 

12.50 


1  Data  from  household  account  books. 

2 Average  for  nine  families  with  complete  records. 

3  Data  from  household  account  books. 

4  Nine  families. 

8  Includes  cost  of  meals  away  from  home  and  non-itemized  purchases. 
'"'Would  amount  to  $242.30  or  54.6  per  cent  of  total  if  non-specified  foods  were 
included. 

7  Would  amount  to  $443.60  if  non-specified  foods  were  included. 
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The  accounts  of  every  family  except  one  showed  more  food  furnished 
by  the  farm  than  was  purchased.  The  per  capita  cost  of  food  ranged 
from  Si 89  in  a  family  of  two  adults  to  $103  in  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  one  child  under  fourteen.  The  per  capita  cost  of  food  for  most 
of  the  families  ranged  approximately  from  $110  to  $120, — from  30  to 
33  cents  per  day.  .  .    * 

Table  VI  shows  in  general  the  rule  that  as  income  increases,  the 
percentage  spent  for  food  decreases.  The  family  with  the  lowest  total 
cash  expenditure  used  over  40  per  cent  for  food.  This  was  the  highest 
percentage  expended  for  food  among  the  families  studied.  The  family 
with  the  highest  cash  expenditure  used  the  lowest  percentage  for  food 
of  all  families  studied,  or  11  per  cent. 

Table  IV  shows  the  average  expenditure  of  these  farm  families  for 
various  classes  of  clothing.2  The  expenditure  for  dressmaking  was 
included  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  clothing.  Shoe  repairing  was  also 
included  in  the  cost  of  shoes,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  include 
other  expenses  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  clothing,  largely  because 
such  expenditures  are  rare  among  farm  families.  The  largest  clothing 
expenditure  was  for  ready-made  outer  garments,  42.5  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  expense  for  shoes  came  next,  over  one  fifth  of  the  total, 
and  yard  goods,  trimmings,  etc.  came  third,  comprising  13.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  clothing  expenditure. 

Table  IV.  Average  Expenditure  for  Various  Classes  of  Clothing3 


Item 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

$23.10 
75-io 

9.70 

7.00 
39.10 

6.20 
13.40 

2.10 

1310 

42.50 

5So 

4-5° 

Outerwear 

Underwear 

Hats      

Shoes    

Hosiery 

Accessories 

Dressmaking 

3-5o 
7.60 
1.20 

Total 

$176.60 

100.00 

The  total  cost  of  clothing  for  these  families  ranged  from  $66  for 
one  family  of  two  adults  and  an  infant  to  $2  70.6  for  a  family  of  two 
adults  and  two  children  under  fourteen.  The  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  clothing  was  $50. 

3  Table  III  is  omitted.— Ed. 

2  This  classification  of  the  expenditures  for  clothing  was  recommended  by  Miss 
Susan  Bates  of  the  Textile  and  Clothing  Department,  Iowa  State  College. 

3  Data  from  household  account  books. 
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Table  V  shows  the  average  expenditure  for  those  various  items  that 
are  usually  called  operating  expense.  The  largest  expense  in  this 
group  was  for  the  automobile,  $92.6, — one  third  of  the  total.  This 
figure  does  not  cover  depreciation  or  interest  on  the  investment, — 
only  the  actual  cash  paid  out  during  the  year.  Two  families  recorded 
no  expense  of  this  character.  The  average  expenditure  for  those  with 
an  automobile  was  $119.1.  The  highest  expenditure  recorded  for  this 
purpose  was  $244,  and  the  lowest  was  $24.1. 

Table  V.  Average  Expenditure  for  Various  Classes  of 
Operating  Expense1 


Item 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Fuel  and  light 

$67.60 
16. go 
13.00 
32.20 
18.50 
92.60 
4.40 

27.50 
6.90 
5-30 

13.10 

Household  supplies 

Personal  supplies 

Services    

Telephone 

Automobile      

37.80 
1.80 

All  other 

Total 

$245-20 

100.00 

Next  in  size  among  the  operating  expenses  comes  the  expenditure 
for  fuel  and  light,  $67. 6.2  The  cost  of  hired  labor,  laundry,  etc.  in  one 
family  in  which  there  was  illness  brought  the  average  for  services  to 
$32.2,  although  in  two  families  there  was  no  expense  of  this  sort,  and 
in  most  of  the  others  very  little. 

Household  supplies,  which  amounted  to  $16.9,  include  laundry 
supplies,  cleaning  materials,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  one  family  the 
expenditure  for  ice.  The  expense  for  various  sorts  of  personal  sup- 
plies and  services  were  also  included  under  operating  expense.  Here 
was  placed  the  money  spent  for  toilet  supplies,  hair  cuts,  station- 
ery, postage,  etc.  "All  other"  operating  expenses  includes  express 
and  freight  charges  and  money  paid  for  repairs  on  household  equip- 
ment. No  figure  for  the  replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment 
could  be  included  under  operating  expense,  as  it  properly  should 
be.  Replacements  could  not  be  distinguished  from  additions,  and 
all  furnishings  and  equipment  bought,  with  the  express  or  freight 
charges  if  any,  were  placed  under  the  separate  heading  shown  in 
Table  I. 

xData  from  household  account  books. 

2  The  classification  of  operating  expenses  was  recommended  by  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Lindquist  of  the  Household  Administration  Department  of  Iowa  State  College. 
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Some  of  the  most  significant  of  the  household  expenditures  do  not 
fall  under  any  one  of  the  four  headings  just  mentioned, — food,  cloth- 
ing, furnishings  and  equipment,  or  operating  expense.  As  was  said 
above,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one  word  or  phrase  adequately  de- 
scribes this  remaining  group  of  expenditures.  To  a  limited  extent  it 
represents  expenditures  for  other  than  the  bare  necessities.  Yet  one 
would  hesitate  to  call  either  the  expenditure  for  health  or  books  and 
newspapers  a  luxury.  To  a  certain  extent  they  represent  the  so-called 
" higher  life"  of  the  family.  To  some  extent  they  measure  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  it  is  believed  that  they  are  most  significant  not 
when  they  are  grouped  together  under  general  headings,  but  when 
they  are  presented  in  some  detail,  even  more  perhaps  than  in  Table  I. 

Table  I  shews  that  in  these  families  $54.1  went  for  what  is  called 
benevolences.  This  is  more  than  was  spent  for  medical  attention  and 
supplies,  and  is  three  times  the  amount  spent  for  travel.  It  is  twice 
the  amount  of  personal  allowances,  and  is  more,  in  fact,  than  any  other 
division  of  expenditures  in  the  group.1  If  gifts  are  added,  the  expendi- 
ture upon  "others"  becomes  $84.5.  This  is  larger  than  the  total  that 
might  be  described  as  recreation, — the  expenditure  for  trips,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  personal  allowances,  entertainments,  etc., — $75.3  in  all. 
It  was  also  larger  than  the  total  that  might  be  described  as  education, 
— organization  dues,  books  and  newspapers,  and  expenses  for  tuition, 
etc., — $43.9  in  all. 

There  is  a  great  variation  from  family  to  family  both  in  the  amounts 
of  these  various  expenditures  and  in  the  proportions  that  they  bear  to 
the  total.  One  family  spent  $577.4  on  these  items,  and  one  as  low 
as  $59.2.  The  percentages  varied  from  39.1  to  n.9.2  Table  VI  shows 
that  over  one  third  of  the  cash  expenditures  of  three  families  fall  in 
this  group.  The  average  for  all  families  was  $245,  or  one  fourth  of 
the  total  expenditure.  Of  course,  if  the  value  of  the  goods  furnished 
by  the  farm  were  added,  the  proportion  of  the  total  that  these  ex- 
penditures constitute  would  decrease. 

All  of  the  household  account  books  studied  contained  very  careful 
and  complete  records  of  the  amount  and  value  of  certain  farm  products 

1  Benevolences  is  not  a  satisfactory  name  for  the  expenditures  included  here. 
It  includes  contributions  made  at  church  and  Sunday  school.  Part  of  these  con- 
tributions were  to  support  church  benevolences,  but  the  minister's  salary  should 
not  perhaps  be  considered  a  benevolence,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  these 
contributions  went  for  recreational  activities.  The  same  criticism  can  be  made  of 
almost  every  division  oi  expenditure.  Some  of  the  books  and  newspapers  bought 
were  no  doubt  educational,  others  were  recreational.  A  great  deal  of  detail  is  de- 
sirable in  this  portion  of  a  study  of  household  expenditure. 

2  See  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI.  Distribution  of  Total  Cash  Expenditure  by  Families1 


Total  Cash  Ex- 
penditure 2 

$500 

600 

600 

700 

800 

1000 

1000 

1100 

1 100 

1700 

Average    .    .    . 


Percentage  Spent  for 

Furnishings 

Food 

Clothing 

and  equip- 
ment 

Operating 
expenses 

All  other 

40.9 

13-3 

1.2 

32.7 

11.9 

21.4 

20.2 

5-o 

33 -o 

20.4 

32.3 

15-7 

3-4 

10.6 

38.1 

27.6 

34-o 

11.9 

9.6 

16.8 

17.9 

10.8 

5-2 

49.2 

16.9 

16.5 

16.8 

i-5 

41.7 

23-5 

26.3 

23.0 

9-7 

1.9 3 

39-i 

27.0 

25-5 

3-1 

20.5 

23-9 

22.3 

21.2 

8-5 

17-5 

30.5 

11.4 

15-6 

9.8 

29.6 

33-6 

21.7 

19.1 

6.3 

26.5 

26.4 

Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

IOO. o 


100.0 


sold.  They  were  those  products,  such  as  milk  and  butter,  poultry  and 
eggs,  for  the  marketing  of  which  the  farm  woman  frequently  holds 
herself  responsible.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  these  products  of 
the  farm  went  toward  meeting  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  household. 
Table  VII  shows  the  average  annual  cash  value  of  these  products, 
which  are  sold  mainly  by  farm  women.  The  total  average  value  was 
$461.4.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cash 
expenditure.  It  is  enough  to  cover  all  the  expense  for  foods  pur- 
chased, all  the  clothing,  and  almost  the  entire  cost  of  running  the 
automobile.  .  .  . 


Table  VII.   Average  Value  of  Farm  Products  Sold4 


Product 

Amount 

$213.60 

Butter 

29.60 

128.10 

84.50 

5-4° 

Total                                                      

$461.40 5 

xData  from  household  account  books. 
2  To  nearest  hundred. 

3 This  group  of  expenditures  was  obviously  incomplete  and  was  not  included  in 
the  average  for  the  group. 

4  Data  from  household  account  books. 
'"'Contains  small  amount  of  non-itemized  produce. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FARM  AND  TOWN  FAMILIES 

When  further  study  has  been  made  of  the  household  expenditures 
of  farm  families,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  figures  in  some 
detail  with  those  already  available  for  city  families.1  In  what  respects 
does  the  mode  of  living  on  the  farm  differ  from  the  mode  of  living  in 
the  city?  Do  these  differences  signify  differences  in  family  well- 
being  ?  What  expenses  does  the  farmer  have  that  the  city  household 
does  not  have?  Does  his  children's  education  cost  him  more  because 
of  his  greater  distance  from  school?  Does  he  spend  more  on  books 
because  of  his  greater  distance  from  libraries  ?  Does  the  farm  house- 
hold spend  as  much  for  clothes  as  the  city  household  ?  Does  the  farm 
woman  buy  yard  goods  and  make  her  own  clothes,  while  the  city 
woman  buys  hers  ready  made  ?  Does  the  farmer  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
as  often  as  the  city  worker  ?  Does  the  food  of  the  farm  family  cost 
less,  and  if  so,  how  much  less  than  that  of  the  city  dwellers  ?  Have 
they  more  or  less  variety  ?  All  these  questions  and  other  similar  ones 
can  be  answered  when  we  have  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  expenditures  of  farm  households.  .  .  ,2 

Table  IX.   Comparison  of  Average  Yearly  Expenses  of  102  Des 
Moines  Wage  Earners'  Families  with  Those  of  Farm  Families 


Item 


Food 

Clothing 

Shelter      

Fuel  and  light  .... 
Furniture  and  furnishings 
Miscellaneous      .... 


102  Des  Moines  Fam- 
ilies.   United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Survey  3 


Per  family 


$443-9o 
223.90 
288.60 
120.30 
106.00 
395 -8o 


Per  capita 


$90.60 
45-7o 
58.90 
24.60 
21.60 
80.80 


125  Story  County 
FarmFamilies.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics 
Survey 


Per  family 


$596.20' 
225.00 
249-50 
96.40 ! 
29.60 
284.00 


Per  capita 


$145.40 
54-90 
60.80 

23.595 

7.20 
69-30 


Ten  Farm  Families 

Keeping  Account 

Books 


Per  family 


$443.60 
176.60 

67.60  < 

58.80 

422.70 


Per  capita 


$126.70 
50.00 

19.30* 
16.80 

120.80 


xFor  the  detail  that  is  advisable  for  city  families  see  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  357,  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States. 

2  Table  VIII  is  omitted.— Ed. 

3  Data  given  ...  are  placed  approximately  upon  the  1923  price  level  by 
using  the  cost  of  living  index  for  32  cities  given  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Bidletin  357,  p.  466.  A  cost  of  living  index  for  Des  Moines  was  not 
available. 

4  Iowa  bulletin  "  59.20  " ;  misprint  corrected  by  proportional  computation.  —  Ed. 

5  Fuel  only.  6  Purchased  only. 
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It  will  be  noted  [Table  IX]  that  upon  the  whole  the  expenditures 
of  the  farm  and  small-town  families  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  The  food  of  the  farm  families  keeping  account 
books  cost  as  much  as  that  of  the  Des  Moines  families,  although  the 
average  size  of  the  farm  family  was  3.5,  and  of  the  latter  4.9.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  food  for  the  125  Story  County  families  was  over  50  per 
cent  higher  than  for  the  Des  Moines  families.  The  farm  families,  of 
course,  had  farm  labor  to  feed,  but  the  valuation  of  the  products  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  would  presumably  be  lower  than  the  price  of  the 
same  products  in  the  Des  Moines  market.  The  farm  families  paid 
more  per  capita  for  clothing.  For  furnishings  and  equipment  only  do 
the  figures  suggest  clearly  a  higher  expenditure  for  city  families.  The 
Story  County  families  show  a  lower  expenditure  for  "Miscellaneous," 
which  includes  all  operating  expenses  except  fuel  and  light,  expendi- 
tures for  health,  education,  recreation,  organization  dues,  benevo- 
lences, etc.  If  the  expenses  for  the  automobile,  $100.6,  were  excluded, 
this  figure  would  compare  still  more  unfavorably  with  the  Des  Moines 
figure,  $52.4  per  capita  for  the  farm  and  not  less  than  $75  for  the 
city.  The  average  expenditure  per  capita  for  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, and  bicycles  in  all  the  cities  of  the  North  Central  states  was 
only  $2 .97  in  1918.1  Of  course,  however,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  automobile  on  the  farm  may  be  used  for  farm  business  and 
hence  may  be  in  part  a  charge  on  operating  expenses  of  the  farm. 
But  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  the  farm  families  keeping  account 
books  was  larger  for  "  Miscellaneous "  than  that  of  the  Des  Moines 
families,  even  if  the  automobile  expenses  are  excluded.  The  farm 
expenditures  would  in  that  case  be  S94.3  per  capita,  about  25  per  cent 
higher  than  the  Des  Moines  figure. 

If  these  figures  for  farm  and  city  families  are  typical,  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  even  in  a  year  of  agricultural  depression  the  level  of  house- 
hold expenditures  was  higher  for  Iowa  farm  families  than  for  city 
wage-earners  in  the  same  state.  If  a  study  had  been  made  of  the 
Des  Moines  families  in  1923,  the  contrast  would  probably  have  been 
still  more  favorable  to  the  farmers.  The  average  expenditures  given 
for  the  Des  Moines  families  in  Table  IX  are  the  result  of  the  19 18- 
1919  study  placed  upon  a  1923  price  level.  But  in  1918,  which  was 
a  prosperous  year  for  labor,  they  were  probably  spending  more  freely 
than  in  1923,  a  year  of  slack  work  and  low  wages.  In  1923  they 
probably  reduced  their  expenditures.  The  farmers,  upon  the  other 
hand,  if  studied  in  1918-1919,  would  probably  have  shown  relatively 
greater  expenditures  than  in  1923.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of 
1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  357,  p.  428. 
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the  slight  grounds  of  comparison  that  we  have,  the  farmers'  level  of 
expenditures  seems  to  be  higher  than  the  wage-earners',  even  when  a 
year  of  depression  for  one  is  compared  with  a  year  of  prosperity  for 
the  other. 


FACTS  AND  FACTORS  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  FARMERS' 
STANDARDS  OF  LIVING1 

E.  L.   KlRKPATRICK 

Questions 

1.  Why  should  the  Department  of  Agriculture  study  farmers'  planes  of 
living  ? 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  average  farm  family  goes 
to  different  items  of  the  standard  of  living  ? 

3.  Can  low  standards  and  abundant  income  coexist  ? 

4.  What  are  case  studies  of  the  plane  of  living  ?    What  is  their  value  ? 

5.  Define  "household."   How  was  it  denned  for  Kirkpatrick's  studies? 

6.  What  factors  in  farm  life  seem  to  be  associated  with  improved  stand- 
ards and  planes  of  living  ? 

7.  With  similar  income,  which  affects  farm  living  more  —  husband  or  wife  ? 

[Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  an  associate  agricultural  economist  in  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  has  made  extensive  studies  of  rural  planes  of  living  and  is  a 
leader  in  the  Country  Life  Association.  He  is  author  of  The  Farmer's 
Standard  of  Living  (Century,  1929). 

In  his  work  the  word  ''standard"  is  used  chiefly  to  mean  the  plane  of 
living,  or  the  actual  degree  of  satisfaction  gained  therefrom.] 

It  was  to  picture  more  clearly  the  amounts  and  the  values  of  the 
different  kinds  of  goods  used  by  the  farm  family  that  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
started  the  study  of  the  farmer's  standard  of  living  about  four  years 
ago.  Results  of  the  first  study  of  four  hundred  farm  families  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  New  York,  were  sufficiently  worth  while  to  warrant 
a  continuation  of  the  work  in  other  states.  Aside  from  the  Livingston 
County  study,  eleven  other  studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  state 
colleges  or  universities,  have  been  completed.  Some  of  the  combined 
results  from  these  eleven  studies  are  given  in  this  paper. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1926,  pp.  388-395. 
Adapted, 
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These  results  were  obtained  from  selected  localities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Ohio.  One  hundred  to 
five  hundred  farm  homes  constituted  a  unit  of  study.  The  field  work 
in  each  case  was  done  by  advanced  students  of  sociology,  economics, 
or  home  economics,  or  by  county  home  demonstration  agents  selected 
by  the  college  or  university  cooperating. 

Practically  all  schedules  were  filled  between  July  1,  1923,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1924,  with  estimates  of  amounts  and  values  or  costs  of 
goods  used  for  the  year  just  preceding  the  date  of  the  visit  by  the 
field  worker  in  each  instance.  Since  price  levels  changed  very  little 
between  the  two  dates,  the  results  are  combined  as  representing  the 
average  value  of  goods  used  during  one  year  by  2886  farm  families, 
including  1950  owners,  867  tenants,  and  69  hired  men. 

Composition  of  households  and  families.  The  average  sizes  of  house- 
holds and  families  are  4.8  persons,  and  4.4  persons  for  all  the  homes 
studied.  " Household"  means  all  the  persons  sheltered  in  one  dwelling 
and  fed,  usually,  at  a  common  table.  The  family  includes  parents  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  are  at  home  or  who,  while  away  at  school 
or  elsewhere,  are  supported  from  the  family  purse.  The  household 
may  include,  in  addition  to  the  family,  relatives,  hired  help,  boarders, 
and  others.  Relatives  and  others  are  taken  into  account  in  the  use  of 
all  goods  when  supported  from  a  common  income.  When  not  sup- 
ported from  a  common  income,  they  are  excluded  under  all  except 
food  and  rent. 

Value  of  family  living  furnished  by  the  farm.  The  average  value  of 
family  living  furnished  by  the  farm  amounts  to  $684  per  family. 
Goods  furnished  by  the  farm  include  foods,  $441  per  family;  use  of 
the  farm  house  (10  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of  the  house),  $200 
per  family;  and  fuel,  $43  per  family.  Food  constitutes  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  value  of  all  goods  furnished,  the  percentages  being 
64.5  for  food,  29.2  for  rent,  and  6.3  for  fuel. 

The  average  values  and  the  distribution  of  the  average  value  among 
the  different  groups  of  goods  furnished  by  the  farm  vary  widely 
among  the  separate  states.  These  variations  may  be  due  in  part  to  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions,  different  types  of  farming,  and  different 
prices, — of  foods  and  fuel,  especially.  Severe  winters  call  for  more 
fuel  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Alabama.  Supplies  of  wood  available 
from  the  farm  vary  in  the  different  states.  Similarly,  housing  demands 
vary  with  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  with  the  prevailing  housing 
standards  of  the  farming  communities.  The  type  of  farming  influences 
the  value  of  foods  furnished,  consequently  the  proportion  that  the 
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value  of  these  foods  is  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  furnished. 
Finally,  higher  prices  enhance  the  value  of  food  or  fuel  in  certain 
states.   Size  of  family  has  some  bearing  in  this  connection. 

-Average  value  of  family  living  furnished  and  purchased.  The  value 
of  family  living  furnished  by  the  farm  constitutes  from  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  total  value  of  family  living,  the  average  being  42.8  per 
cent  for  all  families  here  represented.  Thus,  approximately  57  per 
cent  of  the  farm  family  living,  $914  worth  of  goods,  is  provided  by 
direct  purchase. 

Purchased  goods  and  services  used  include  foods,  clothing,  furnish- 
ings, such  as  furniture,  musical  instruments,  bedding,  etc. ;  operation 
goods,  such  as  fuel  and  use  of  the  automobile  for  family  living  pur- 
poses ;  health  facilities ;  advancement  goods  and  facilities,  such  as 
schooling  and  recreation ;  personal  goods,  such  as  barber's  fees,  candy, 
and  tobacco ;  insurance  goods ;  and  goods  not  readily  classified. 

The  average  value  of  all  family  living  is  made  up  of  the  values  of 
goods  furnished  and  purchased.  This  amounts  to  $1598  per  family 
(see  table  [opposite]). 

Distribution  of  the  average  value  of  all  family  living  among  the 
principal  groups  of  goods.  The  distribution  of  the  average  value 
of  all  goods  used  among  the  principal  groups  of  goods  is  shown  in 
[the  table].  Food  amounting  to  $659  per  family  comprises  41.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  used.  The  costs  for  clothing, 
amounting  to  $235  per  family,  are  14.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
goods  used. 

The  average  value  of  rent,  $200  per  family,  comprises  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  goods  used. 

Size  of  house,  extent  of  modern  equipment  or  modern  improvements, 
and  conditions  or  state  of  repair  were  considered  in  arriving  at  the 
arbitrary  values  from  which  the  rental  figures  were  taken.  For  all 
homes  an  average  of  6.8  rooms  per  family  or  household,  excluding 
bathrooms,  pantry,  halls,  and  closets,  was  reported.  The  average 
number  of  bedrooms  furnished  for  use  for  those  families  reporting 
amounted  to  3.3  rooms  per  household,  or  approximately  .7  of  a  sleep- 
ing room  per  person.  Slightly  more  than  one  twentieth,  5.7  per  cent, 
of  all  the  homes  of  the  2886  families  reporting  were  completely  mod- 
ern, that  is,  fitted  with  central  heating  and  central  lighting  systems, 
running  water,  kitchen  sink,  bathroom  (equipped  with  stationary  tub 
and  bowl),  indoor  toilet,  and  sewage  disposal.  About  one  fifth,  20.8 
per  cent,  of  the  homes  were  partially  modern,  that  is,  fitted  with  a 
part  of  the  improvements  named  above.  Almost  three  fourths,  73.5 
per  cent,  of  the  homes  lacked  all  modern  improvements. 
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Average  Value  of  Goods  Used  and  Distribution  of  This  Value  for 
the  Different  Groups  Classified  according  to  Use,  Including  Mate- 
rials Furnished  by  the  Farm  and  Purchased  during  One  Year.   Farm 
Homes  of  Selected  Localities  of  the  United  States 


Groups  of  Articles 


Food,  including  groceries 

Clothing 

Rent  (10  per  cent  of  reported  value  of  house) 

Furniture  and  furnishings      

Operation  goods 

Maintenance  of  health 

Advancement  goods 

Personal  goods 

Insurance,  life  and  health 

Unclassified 

Total 


All  States  (2886  Families) 


Value  per  year 

Proportion  of  total 

(percentage) 

$659 

41.2 

235 

14.7 

200 

12. 5 

40 

2.5 

213 

13-3 

61 

5-8 

105 

6.6 

41 

2.6 

41 

2.6 

3 

.2 

$1598 


The  average  value  of  furniture  and  household  furnishings  purchased 
during  the  year  amounts  to  $40  per  family.  This  expenditure  com- 
prises 2.5  per  cent  of  the  average  value  of  all  goods  used.  The  average 
value  of  operation  goods,  amounting  to  $213,  comprises  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  goods  used.  Expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  averaged  $61  per  family.  This  amount  is  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  goods  used.  The  average  value  of  goods  for  advancement 
purposes  amounts  to  Si 05  per  family  and  constitutes  6.6  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  family  living.  The  average  value  of  goods  for  personal 
uses,  amounting  to  $41  per  family,  comprises  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  family  living.  The  average  expenditure  for  premiums  on 
life  and  health  insurance,  life  insurance  primarily,  $41  per  family,  is 
the  same  as  the  average  expenditure  for  personal  goods.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  schedules  carried  expenditures  for  goods  not  readily 
classified.  The  average  amount  of  money  spent  per  family  for  un- 
classified goods  amounted  to  about  $3  per  family,  or  .2  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  goods  used. 

Distribution  of  the  average  values  of  goods  by  total  value  groups, 
number  and  percentage  of  families  of  different  levels  of  living.  The 
distribution  of  the  average  values  of  goods  for  ten  $300  total-value 
groups  was  determined.  These  total- value  groups  range  from  less  than 
$600  to  S3 000  and  over,  and  the  averages  were  obtained  for  each  of 
ten  groups.  The  percentages  that  the  average  values  of  the  principal 
groups  of  goods  are  of  the  average  value  of  all  goods,  for  each  $300 
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group,  were  determined.  Similarly,  the  percentage  that  the  average 
values  of  all  goods  and  of  goods  furnished  by  the  farm  are  of  all  goods 
and  all  food  used  were  ascertained. 

It  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  goods  devoted 
to  food  decreases  from  54.4  per  cent  to  30.7  per  cent  as  the  average 
total  value  rises  from  $486  to  S3  7  79  per  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  for  clothing  increases  quite  regularly,  from  11.6  per 
cent  to  16.4  per  cent,  with  the  increased  value  of  all  goods  used. 
Similarly,  the  proportion  devoted  to  advancement  goods  increases 
from  1.9  per  cent  to  13.4  per  cent.  The  proportions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  for  insurance  increase  somewhat  irregularly.  The 
proportions  for  rent,  furniture  and  furnishings,  personal  goods,  and 
unclassified  goods  remain  about  the  same  or  vary  without  regard  to 
the  rise  in  the  average  value  of  all  goods  used. 

Number  of  children  per  family.  The  average  values  of  goods  were 
determined  for  several  groups  of  families,  1662  in  number,  which 
could  be  classified  readily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  sup- 
ported per  family  during  the  year  of  study.  The  value  of  all  family 
living  increases  somewhat  irregularly  from  approximately  $1100  for 
families  with  no  children  to  over  Si 950  for  families  with  six  or  more 
children.  Were  this  increase  distributed  regularly,  it  would  mean  an 
extra  cost  of  slightly  more  than  Si 40  per  child,  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  value  of  all  family  living  among 
the  different  groups  of  goods  for  the  families  of  different  numbers  of 
children  were  noted.  The  proportion  that  the  value  of  food  is  of  the 
value  of  all  goods  used  increases  from  39.6  per  cent  for  families  with 
no  children  to  47.5  per  cent  for  families  with  six  or  more  children. 
Similarly,  the  proportion  that  the  cost  of  clothing  is  of  the  value  of 
all  goods  used  increases  from  11.1  per  cent  to  17.9  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  devoted  to  rent  decreases 
quite  regularly  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  devoted  to  other  purposes  re- 
main about  the  same  or  vary  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  number 
of  children  per  family.  The  percentages  of  the  value  of  all  goods  and 
of  food  and  operation  goods  furnished  by  the  farm  and  purchased 
remain  almost  constant  or  vary  without  regard  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  per  family. 

Factors  versus  facts.  The  foregoing  pages  constitute  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  most  pertinent  facts  available  on  the  value  of  goods  used 
by  the  representative  American  farm  family.  These  facts  picture 
quite  definitely  the  scale  or  level  of  living  of  this  representative  farm 
family  in  terms  of  cost  or  value  of  the  economic  goods  used  during 
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one  year  and  the  distribution  of  this  value  among  the  principal  groups 
of  these  goods. 

The  data  presented  call  for  consideration  of  the  many  factors  re- 
lated to  the  scale  or  level  of  living,  only  one  of  which  has  been  touched 
upon,  the  number  of  children  supported  per  family.  They  are  sug- 
gestive of  further  analysis  of  the  relation  of  enlargement  of  the  farm 
business,  of  the  farm  family's  income,  and  of  the  use  of  time  to  farm- 
family  living.  They  are  indicative  of  a  need  for  serious  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  schooling  of  the  farm  operator,  the  homemaker,  and 
the  children  modify  the  standard  of  living.  They  stress  the  need  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  influences  of  social  institutions,  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  village,  and  of  group  activities  on  the 
desires  and  demands  of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  They  call 
for  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  racial  stocks,  traditions,  customs, 
and  habits  on  the  objective  standards  of  living  as  well  as  on  the  pre- 
vailing level  of  living.  They  merit  a  consideration  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  different  members  of  the  farm  family  react  psychologically 
to  similar  and  to  different  situations. 

For  example,  averages  of  costs,  values,  or  quantities  of  goods  used 
during  one  year  do  not  give  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  two  farm  families  described  by  a  field  worker  as  follows 
in  notes  jotted  down  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work  in  record-taking  on 
the  cost  of  farm-family  living. 

Two  families  visited  today  were  especially  interesting.  They  were  on 
about  the  same  economic  level  and  had  the  same  number  of  children.  Both 
[men]  inherited  their  farms,  married  sisters,  and  started  out  on  adjoining 
farms.  The  inside  of  one  home  was  more  like  a  pig  pen  than  a  dwelling  place. 
The  other  was  a  splendid,  well-kept  home.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  houses.  The  children  of  one  home  were  in  high  school,  interested  in 
music,  talked  of  books  they  had  read,  had  a  library  of  one  hundred  books, 
and  had  a  wholesome  outlook  on  life.  The  other  home  had  twenty  books 
and  no  musical  instruments,  the  children  were  dirty,  cursed  fluently,  and 
could  talk  only  of  hunting.  The  oldest  daughter  was  just  back  from  the 
city,  where  she  said  she  had  been  a  housekeeper.  She  had  learned  quite  a 
bit  of  cute  slang.  Her  father  was  a  chronic  grouch,  seemingly  disgusted  with 
himself,  and  the  mother  seemingly  had  given  up  all  ambition,  if  she  had  ever 
had  any.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  other  family  were  interested  in 
churches,  roads,  and  schools. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  no  economic  level,  no  values  of  goods 
available  for  use  during  one  year  or  many  years,  will  give  any  indica- 
tion of  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  living  of  these  two  families, 
which  difference  is  due  seemingly  to  inherent  differences  in  the  two 
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husbands.  Is  it  enough,  then,  to  let  the  economic  level  of  living 
suffice?  Must  not  the  economic  consideration  be  supplemented  by 
sociological,  psychological,  and  possibly  psychiatrical  studies  and  in- 
terpretations for  the  basic  factors  which  set  the  standard  of  living  at 
its  specific  level  ? 

Let  us  consider  hastily  a  few  more  families  as  described  by  a  field 
worker : 

I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  hill  to  a  little  red  house  on  one  side 
of  the  road  and  two  old  patched-up  barns  on  the  other.  One  of  the  barns 
was  over  a  ditch  through  which  water  flowed  during  a  rain.  Below  this  barn 
in  the  ditch  by  the  road  was  a  mudhole  fed  by  a  spring  from  the  hillside.  In 
the  mudhole  were  eight  ducks  and  three  children,  the  oldest  about  seven 
years  of  age.  The  mudhole  was  about  30  feet  from  the  house,  and  in  full 
view  from  the  front  door. 

On  the  front  porch  was  a  pair  of  boots  fresh  from  use  in  six  inches  of 
manure  at  the  barn.  The  porch  was  literally  covered  with  mud  and  manure. 
The  yard  was  strewn  with  everything.  The  children  all  ran  for  the  house 
when  they  sighted  me.  The  youngest,  failing  to  make  the  porch  with  the 
others,  began  to  cry.  This  brought  the  mother  to  the  door.  She  was  a  slim 
woman  of  about  thirty  summers.  She  seemed  a  bit  frightened  at  first,  but 
soon  we  were  discussing  the  weather  and  the  cozy  home  site  in  the  side  of 
the  hill.  She  brought  two  chairs  and  asked  me  to  sit.  The  small  child,  fresh 
from  the  mudhole,  crawled  up  into  his  mother's  lap  with  all  the  mud  and 
dirt  that  could  cling  to  him.  The  schedule  was  finished  at  half -past  eleven 
and  I  was  invited  to  stay  for  dinner.  This  was  an  opportunity  I  had  wanted, 
but  at  the  moment  I  failed  to  see  how  I  could  make  myself  eat. 

Presently  Mr. came  in,  a  red-haired,  broad-shouldered,  husky  farmer. 

We  fed  the  horses  and  went  in  to  dinner.  There  was  no  table  cloth  on  the 
table  and  the  dishes  were  well  worn  and  abused.  But  the  table  was  loaded 
with  food:  chicken  in  two  dishes,  ham,  beef,  potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and 
watermelon.  Near  by  was  a  cupboard  nearly  loaded  with  pies.  There  were 
two  other  guests,  but  the  food  was  sufficient  for  half  a  dozen  more.  It  was 
well  cooked,  but  messy.  The  children  had  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  father  looked  them  over  and  decided  that  Theodore  should  "go  wash 
under  his  nose."  Theodore,  after  some  argument,  obeyed,  in  form  only.  I 
ate  a  square  meal  and  topped  it  off  with  as  good  a  piece  of  raspberry  pie  as 
I  ever  ate.  No  one  could  have  been  more  cordially  received  and  entertained 
than  I  was. 

This  family  spent,  in  addition  to  table  expenses  and  household  operating 
expenses  during  the  year,  $50  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  $35  for  a 
radio,  $6  for  wall  paper,  and  $15  for  reading  materials,  including  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Literary  Digest.  They  had  fifty  books  in  the  home,  including  two 
religious  and  six  agricultural.  The  husband  and  wife  were  both  high  school 
graduates  and  the  husband  expects  to  teach  this  fall.  He  has  taught  five 
years  in  the  rural  schools.   The  teacher  in  the  home  school  the  past  year 
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''didn't  have  any  sense,"  and  "couldn't  teach  a  pig  to  drink  slop."  If  these 
folk  bought  a  radio  or  a  piano  every  year  and  taught  school  a  lifetime  their 
standard  of  living  would  never  be  raised  a  mite  higher. 

With  this  family  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
goods  commonly  regarded  as  indicative  of  advancement  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  enjoyment  of  psychical  or  spiritual  values  which  this 
expenditure  of  money  should  make  available. 

The  next  farmstead,  although  located  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  occupied 
a  beautiful  site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  set  of  well-painted  and  well-kept 
buildings  graced  the  setting  which  nature  had  provided.  The  lawn  was 
planted  as  attractively  as  if  a  landscape  architect  had  planned  it.  Every 
building  and  post  was  painted,  and  all  blended  into  a  color  scheme.  The 
house  was  not  so  large,  but  it  was  substantially  built.  Electric  lights  were 
shining  in  the  house,  the  barn,  and  the  henhouse. 

I  went  to  the  front  door,  knocked,  and  asked  to  stay  for  the  night.  The 
mother,  a  large  portly  woman,  was  not  sure,  but  would  ask  her  husband. 
I  agreed  to  take  chances  with  the  husband,  and  started  for  the  barn.  Soon 
the  husband  was  adjusting  himself  to  the  newcomer,  who  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  milking  machine.  Two  little  girls,  eight  and  six,  dressed  in 
rompers,  helped  with  cleaning  the  pails,  which  task,  along  with  the  operation 
of  the  milking  machine,  was  in  charge  of  an  intelligent-appearing  brother  of 
about  fourteen.  Chores  over,  we  went  in  to  supper,  a  good  meal:  ham,  eggs, 
potatoes,  hot  rolls,  apple  jelly,  etc.,  served  on  a  clean  white  tablecloth 
under  a  group  of  electric  lights.  The  meal  over,  we  filled  out  our  schedule, 
after  which  we  visited  until  half-past  eleven.  All  remained  awake,  and  we 
played  games,  told  stories,  and  talked  about  the  vital  problem  they  were 
grappling  with,  that  of  schools.  They  live  so  far  from  schools  that  the  little 
ones  can't  go  alone,  and  the  boy  is  going  to  high  school  next  year.  The  boy 
is  interested  in  bees  and  wants  to  come  home  at  nights  from  high  school  to 
help  with  the  chores.  The  girls  were  as  bright  as  could  be — able  to  locate 
their  home  and  others  for  five  miles  down  the  road  on  the  map  which  I  had 
with  me.  They  told  many  interesting  stories  and  recited  short  sayings.  It 
was  an  ideal  family.  I  never  saw  a  place  where  animals  were  so  gentle.  The 
horses  came  to  the  house  for  sugar.  The  turkeys  flew  on  my  arm  when  I 
held  it  out.  The  boy  raked  the  bees  off  the  hive  with  his  hand  and  held  them 
in  his  hat.  The  little  girl  could  pick  up  any  duck  in  the  yard. 

The  expenditure  for  goods  ordinarily  classed  under  advancement  were 
seventh-lowest  of  any  of  the  eight  homes  visited  yesterday.  The  family  re- 
ported less  time  spent  at  reading  than  did  any  of  these  eight  families.  Both 
parents  had  only  grammar-school  education.  But  there  is  no  question  about 
their  standard  of  living  or  standard  of  culture.  It  was  reflected  in  unmistak- 
able ways  other  than  expenditures,  painted  and  well-kept  buildings,  modern 
equipment,  and  a  good  table.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  folk,  a  well- 
rooted,  never-failing  source  of  human  culture. 
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Is  it  a  question  of  the  economic  level  of  living, — of  the  value,  or  the 
amount,  even,  of  goods  used  by  this  family  ?  Is  it  not  a  question  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  goods  are  used  and  the  satisfactions  they  afford 
by  virtue  of  higher  inherent  capacities  or  of  superior  psychological  re- 
actions of  the  family  in  question  to  its  own  particular  environment  ? 

The  preceding  sketches  indicate  clearly  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  the  situations  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  farm  families  represented 
by  the  facts  which  have  been  given.  They  are  suggestive  of  some  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  separate  families  and  individuals  react  psy- 
chologically to  both  similar  and  different  situations.  They  constitute 
a  virgin  field  for  properly  trained  investigators  and  case  workers. 
They  challenge#the  attention  and  merit  the  consideration  of  all  think- 
ing social  scientists  and  social  workers. 

Relation  of  facts  and  factors  to  the  rural  social  problem.  Just  what 
bearing,  if  any,  have  the  foregoing  facts  and  factors  on  the  rural  social 
problem?  What  is  the  rural  social  problem?  What  is  its  scope? 
Should  it  be  conceived  of  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  ?  Are  there  not 
myriads  of  rural  social  problems,  as  many  as  there  are  rural  com- 
munities, yes,  as  many  as  there  are  rural  families  ?  For  convenience 
may  we  define  the  one  in  terms  of  all  rural  social  problems,  the  re- 
lease of  human  social  forces  for  unhampered  free  and  progressive 
action  ?  Note  that  the  problems  of  the  family,  even  of  the  individual, 
are  covered  in  our  definition. 

We  have  next  to  suggest  ways  of  connecting  the  facts  and  factors 
with  the  problem.  Two  ways  are  suggested.  First,  there  should  be 
proper  interpretation  of  the  facts  presented,  as  well  as  of  all  similar 
facts  available,  with  a  view  of  awakening  farm  families  to  their 
particular  situation.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  time  to  suggest 
that  farm  families  have  larger  incomes.  It  is  time  that  the  farm  family 
become  interested  in  a  study  of  what  the  present  income  actually 
is  and  what  satisfactions  the  present  income  will  and  should  provide. 
It  is  time  that  the  farm  family  study  its  family  living  as  closely  as  it 
studies  the  feeding  and  care  of  farm  live  stock.  Second,  a  thorough- 
going and  unbiased  study  is  needed  of  a  number  of  selected  farm 
families  by  the  economist,  the  sociologist,  the  educator,  the  psycholo- 
gist, the  psychiatrist,  and  the  physician  in  a  coordinated  attempt  to 
determine  the  factors  contributing  most  of  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  these  families.  Through  this  study  the  agencies 
involved  should,  first,  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  level  of  living 
keeps  pace  with  the  standard  of  living  of  these  families ;  second,  as- 
certain how  and  why  some  farm  families  actually  get  satisfaction  and 
joy  from  farm  life  and  rural  community  life  while  others  denounce 
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and  apparently  despise  it;  third,  make  available  to  the  workers  at- 
tempting to  solve  rural  social  problems  concrete  examples  of  families 
who  have  made  good  at  farming,  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  have  made  to  their  local  community,  despite  seemingly 
adverse  circumstances,  with  the  reasons,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained, why  these  families  held  tenaciously  on  when  other  families 
quit  or  tried  to  quit. 

Purposely  the  details  of  this  proposed  study  are  omitted.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  study  should  be  deep  rather  than  broad  in  an  attempt 
to  get  at  the  most  pertinent  facts  on  the  various  steps  to  achievement, 
as  tenure,  economic  status,  education,  and  rational  family  living.  It 
must  cover  the  nativity  and  the  genealogy  of  the  families  visited,  the 
occupations  and  the  attainments  of  the  families'  ancestors,  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  family  visited  toward  its  occupation,  its  immediate 
surroundings,  its  neighbors,  its  local  institutions  or  agencies,  and  its 
broader  state  and  national  interest.  The  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  may  well  conceive  and  promote  the  foregoing  study. 
No  other  group  is  so  broad  in  its  scope,  so  vitally  concerned,  or  so 
well  equipped  to  lead  such  a  study. 

The  main  objective  in  the  foregoing  suggestion  is  the  awakening 
of  the  rural  community  and  the  farm  family  to  their  rational  needs. 
When  this  is  done  we  may  rest  assured  that  rural  leaders  and  farmers 
will  evolve  plans  and  programs  by  means  of  which  resident  families 
may  enrich  and  build  up  the  social  life  of  the  rural  and  semi-rural 
community. 
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[It  will  be  noted  that  the  measurement  of  the  farmer's  plane  of  living 
(which  is  what  these  studies  are  attempting)  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
our  agricultural  life  is  only  partly  on  a  monetary  basis.  In  a  ioo  per  cent 
money  economy  one  can  include  all  goods  and  services  in  terms  of  prices. 
Where  nothing  is  purchased,  a  commodity  or  labor  budget  may  be  devised. 
It  is  the  combination  that  is  puzzling.] 

The  " farmer's  standard  of  living"  is  referred  to  again  and  again 
by  leaders  who  are  looking  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  agricul- 

XA  socio-economic  study  of  2886  white  farm  families  of  selected  localities  in 
11  states.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1466,  Washing- 
ton, November,  1926,  pp.  1-50.   Adapted. 
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ture.  The  question,  Does  the  farmer  receive  an  adequate  wage?  is 
being  rephrased  in  terms  of  the  standard  of  living  which  the  farm 
family  procures  by  virtue  of  the  occupation  pursued.  This  question 
involves  a  number  of  other  questions,  such  as,  What  level  of  living 
does  the  farm  family  enjoy?  What  part  of  the  family  living  is  fur- 
nished by  the  farm?  How  are  the  values  of  all  the  economic  goods 
of  the  farm  family's  living  distributed  among  the  principal  groups  of 
goods  used?  and  How  do  the  levels  of  family  living  vary  for  fami- 
lies of  different  localities,  different  tenures,  and  different  trades  or 
occupations  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  one  runs  into  still  other 
questions :  Does  economic  progress  mean  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  farm  family?  Is  family  living  curtailed  in  order  that  the 
farmer  may  advance  economically?  Does  the  use  of  time  by  the 
different  members  of  the  family  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  satisfactions  from  farming  and  its  environment  ?  Does 
isolation  bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  standard  of  living  ?  Is  school- 
ing of  the  parents  indicative  of  the  comforts,  the  satisfactions,  and 
the  opportunities  for  improvement  provided  for  the  farm  family  ?  Do 
ages  of  the  parents  and  periods  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
children  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  economic  goods  of  family  living  ? 
To  what  extent  does  the  number  of  children  supported  in  the  home 
affect  the  standard  of  living  ? 

Ordinarily  the  term  " standard  of  living"  conveys  different  ideas  to 
different  people.  To  many  it  means  the  sum  total  of  economic  goods 
meeting  only  the  material  or  the  physical  needs  of  the  family, — food, 
housing,  and  clothing.  To  others  it  may  mean  emphasis  on  goods  of  a 
psychic  or  subjective  nature,  such  as  education,  social,  or  personal 
improvement,  at  the  expense  of  adequate  food,  housing,  or  clothing. 

The  term  as  here  used  includes  the  economic  goods  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  health,  transportation,  education,  recreation,  and 
social  relationships  of  the  family,  as  well  as  those  satisfying  the  more 
material  needs, — food,  housing,  fuel,  and  clothing.  .  .  . 

Practically  all  studies  of  the  standard  of  living  have  been  studies 
of  the  cost  of  living,  primarily,  and  they  give  little  information  as  to 
the  comforts  and  the  satisfactions  obtained  for  the  money  spent.  .  .  . 

A  variation  of  the  amount  of  money  spent,  that  is,  of  the  value  of 
goods  used,  annually,  by  the  families  of  the  present  study  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  value  of  family  living  furnished  by  the  farm.  This 
is  given  some  consideration  as  a  measure  of  the  standard  of  living. 
Usually  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  farm  family's 
living  represents  food  products,  use  of  the  house,  and  fuel  furnished 
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from  the  farm.  This  part  of  the  family  living  is  not  to  be  had  free  of 
cost  to  the  farmer,  however.  It  represents  labor  (paid  and  unpaid), 
capital,  and  sometimes  credit,  if  not  a  small  outlay  of  cash  for  storage 
purposes  or  for  preparation  of  the  goods  which  are  furnished. 

The  cost  of  living,  or  the  value  of  all  goods  used,  including  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  value  among  the  principal  groups  of  goods  and  the 
proportion  of  this  value  furnished  by  the  farm  is  accepted  as  a  measure 
of  the  standard  of  living  in  the  present  summary  and  analysis  with 
a  realization  of  its  many  deficiencies.  In  the  first  place  market  costs 
or  estimated  values  may  not  always  represent  the  actual  value  of  these 
goods.  This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  estimated  values  of  goods  fur- 
nished by  the  farm,  which  values  are  often  very  arbitrary. 

Again,  the  outgo  per  year  for  food  may  be  a  poor  indication  of  how 
well  the  different  individuals  of  the  household  are  nourished,  because 
prices  of  foods  seldom  correspond  to  nutritive  values  of  foods.  Money 
spent  for  clothing  during  one  year  may  not  always  indicate  how  well 
the  persons  composing  the  family  are  clad.  The  money  value  of  the 
house,  regardless  of  how  arbitrary  this  value  may  be,  may  give  little 
or  no  suggestions  of  the  comforts  and  satisfactions  which  the  house, 
with  its  surroundings,  provides  as  a  home.  Expenditures  for  schooling, 
for  travel,  and  for  recreation  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  knowledge, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  satisfactions  accruing  to  those  for  whom 
these  expenditures  have  been  made. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  living  or  the  value  of  economic  goods  gives  little 
indication  of  the  amount  of  leisure  time  available  for  the  fullest  use 
of  these  goods, — goods  of  an  intangible  nature  especially.  The  ex- 
penditures for  pictures,  books,  or  musical  instruments  contribute 
meagerly  toward  raising  the  standard  of  living  if  leisure  time  is  not 
available  for  appreciating  the  pictures,  reading  the  books,  or  playing 
the  instruments.  The  standard  of  living  cannot  be  raised  effectively 
through  the  expenditure  of  more  money  if  long  days  of  monotonous 
labor  prevent  the  fullest  use  of  goods  obtainable  with  more  ample 
funds. 

These  and  other  deficiencies  point  to  the  need  of  many  detailed 
studies  of  the  adequacy  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  operation  goods, 
and  other  goods,  and  to  the  use  of  time  among  farm  families.  Qual- 
ities as  well  as  quantities  of  the  economic  goods  used  need  careful 
and  thorough  analysis.  Length  of  the  work  day  and  hours  of  leisure 
call  for  detailed  study  in  relation  to  the  use  of  goods  by  the  farm 
family. 

The  method  here  used  of  summarizing  and  analyzing  the  economic 
goods  of  family  living  follows  as  closely  as  possible  that  used  in  studies 
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of  the  standard  of  living  among  other  groups  of  workers.  Comparisons 
made  with  families  of  town  dwellers  or  of  industrial  workers  are  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  method  of  study  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  welfare  of  the  two  groups  of  people  in  so  far  as 
this  is  possible. 

Comparisons  of  the  welfare  of  farm  families  must  not  be  made  ir- 
rationally, and  inferences  or  conclusions  as  to  which  fares  the  better 
must  not  be  drawn  hastily.  Urban  findings  cannot  be  applied  to  farm 
conditions,  and  vice  versa.  The  plan  or  scheme  of  farm  life  differs 
from  that  of  the  city.  The  major  satisfactions  of  farm  life  come  from 
very  different  sources  and  may  be  much  less  dependent  on  money 
than  those  of  urban  life.  Farmers  often  derive  no  small  amount  of 
satisfaction  from  an  interest  and  a  pride  in  purebred  live  stock  which 
they  keep  or  in  high-yielding  strains  of  choice  grains  or  fruits  which 
they  are  trying  to  develop.  Farm  women  frequently  get  real  pleasure 
from  showing  and  from  serving  to  friends  home-grown  and  home- 
preserved  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  and  the  care  of  the  garden  is 
often  a  pleasure.  Farm  boys  and  girls  have  an  opportunity  for  ap- 
prenticeship unequaled  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation.  The  whole 
scheme  of  farm  life  and  farm  interests  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
inferences  or  conclusions  are  being  drawn  from  comparisons  of  ex- 
penditures, on  the  whole  or  item  by  item  for  farm  and  city  families. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  bulletin  presents  the  combined  results  of  a  number  of  separate 
studies  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  cooperation  with  twelve  colleges  or  universities.1  The  schedule 
used  for  gathering  the  data  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 

1  Divisions  or  departments  in  the  colleges  and  universities  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  separate  units  of  this  study  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ;  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  the  Department  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Kentucky;  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Missouri;  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Sociology,  Alabama  Woman's 
College;  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  the 
Extension  Service,  Winthrop  College,  South  Carolina;  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College;  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire;  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Vermont.  The  Vermont  unit  of  study  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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tural  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  schedule  was  planned  to  show  the  following  items:  tenure; 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  land  per  acre;  sex,  age,  and  schooling 
of  the  members  of  the  family  and  household;  quantities  and  value 
of  food,  fuel,  and  other  materials  furnished  during  the  year  just  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  visit  by  the  field  worker ;  quantities  and  costs 
of  food,  fuel,  furniture  and  furnishings,  household  supplies,  and  house- 
hold labor  purchased  during  the  preceding  year ;  clothing  purchased  for 
the  various  members  of  the  family ;  expenditures  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  education,  reading  matter,  recreation,  travel,  religious  and 
social  contacts,  and  for  personal  and  miscellaneous  needs ;  the  value 
and  the  general  character  of  the  house,  including  its  equipment  and 
furnishings  ;  and  the  use  of  time  by  the  operator  and  the  home-maker. 

The  information  obtained  was  usually  given  by  the  home-maker, 
sometimes  with  help  from  the  operator  or  from  an  adult  son  or 
daughter.  Although  only  a  few  of  the  home-makers  kept  household 
accounts,  nearly  all  were  able  to  give  approximate  estimates  readily, 
and  the  figures  obtained  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
present  purpose. 

In  talking  with  the  home-maker  the  investigator  went  over  the 
quantities  of  goods  used,  item  by  item,  asking  for  the  prices  of  each 
per  piece,  per  pound,  per  dozen,  or  per  bushel.  Prices  given  by  the 
home-makers  were  checked  with  those  current  in  the  stores  where  the 
families  did  most  of  their  trading,  and  again  with  those  reported  by 
this  bureau. 

The  field  work  for  the  separate  units  of  study  was  done  by  advanced 
students  or  teachers  of  rural  sociology,  agricultural  economics,  or 
home  economics,  or  by  county  home  demonstration  agents  selected  by 
the  college  or  university  cooperating.  .  .  . 

Localities  with  indications  of  extremely  high  or  extremely  low 
economic  levels  were  avoided,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  economic  level  of  the  locality  in  question  seemed  to  be 
about  average  for  an  entire  county.  Only  white  farm  families  are 
included  in  this  study. 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  are  the 
states  in  which  the  localities  of  the  study  are  situated.  .  .  . 

The  distribution  of  the  localities  among  the  different  sections  and 
the  different  states  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Of  the  2886  farmers  represented  in  all  localities  studied,  1950  are 
owners,  867  are  cash  and  share  tenants,  including  croppers,  and  69  are 
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hired  men  or  managers.  The  number  of  cropper  families  is  negligible 
except  in  the  localities  of  the  Southern  states.  .  .  . 

The  average  size  of  farms  was  147.5  acres  for  the  2553  farms  for 
which  acres  were  reported,  not  including  the  farms  worked  by  hired 
men.  .  .  . 

The  average  value  of  the  farms  for  which  values  were  obtained, 
1797  in  number,  amounted  to  $13,788.  .  .  . 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  variations  due  to  differences  in 
the  make-up  of  families  or  households,  the  study  was  limited  to  such 
families  as  had  an  adult  man  operating  the  farm  and  an  adult  woman 
as  home-maker.  .  .  . 

Classification  of  goods  used.  Many  questions  arise  in  connection 
with  the  classification  of  goods  used  by  the  farm  family.  In  fact,  no 
thoroughly  satisfactory  scheme  of  classification  of  goods  consumed 
in  the  household  in  general  has  yet  been  devised.  Practice  is  more 
or  less  uniform  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  although  different  in- 
vestigators subdivide  these  headings  differently.  The  items  included 
under  housing  vary  considerably,  and  those  grouped  as  operation 
still  more.  Some  authorities  make  a  separate  division  for  furnish- 
ings and  equipment.  Others  consider  that  the  more  permanent 
articles,  such  as  dining-room  or  bedroom  sets,  belong  under  invest- 
ment or  housing,  and  that  things  more  frequently  renewed  belong 
under  operation.    Personal  goods  are  sometimes  made  to   include 
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those  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  for  various  minor  goods, 
such  as  stationery  or  toilet  articles,  otherwise  placed  under  operat- 
ing, clothing,  or  unclassified. 

The  goods  which  are  most  difficult  to  classify  and  on  which  opinion 
and  practice  are  most  divided  are  those  for  the  less  material  needs. 
Various  designations  have  been  used  for  this  group  of  goods,  perhaps 
the  most  generally  adopted  being  "advancement."  Here  are  usually 
found  the  items  connected  with  school  and  college  attendance ;  general 
self-improvement ;  physical  and  social  recreation ;  religious,  philan- 
thropic, civic,  and  social  organizations ;  attendance  at  lectures,  con- 
certs, games,  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds ;  and  travel  for 
pleasure  or  personal  improvement.  Savings  and  the  items  concerning 
maintenance  of  health  should  also  be  placed  here,  according  to  some 
workers,  although  others  prefer  to  keep  these  separate. 

A  further  difficulty  comes  in  connection  with  goods  that  serve  a 
mixed  or  indefinite  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  telephone,  for  example, 
should  usually  be  divided  between  the  farm  business  and  the  home ; 
but  even  as  used  for  the  home  it  serves  partly  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  household  and  partly  to  keep  up  the  social  contacts  of  the 
family.  Shall  the  household  charges  for  it,  then,  be  listed  as  operation 
expenses  or  advancement,  or  must  one  divide  the  cost  between  the 
two?  In  case  of  musical  instruments,  a  piano  seems  to  belong  with 
furnishings ;  but  how  about  a  cornet  ?  Some  investigators  tend  to 
lump  these  under  sundries,  miscellaneous,  or  incidentals ;  but  careful 
workers  are  inclined  to  distribute  them  as  far  as  possible  under  more 
definite  heads,  so  that  the  unclassifiable  goods  may  represent  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  except  in  the  case  of  some  emergency. 

In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  involved  no  principles  so  vital  that 
the  classification  of  the  more  doubtful  goods  in  one  way  or  another  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  and  consequently  no  assurance 
that  the  classifications  used  in  various  studies  give  really  comparable 
results.  The  one  used  here  has  been  arranged  with  two  considerations 
in  mind :  logical  relation  of  the  different  kinds  of  goods  used  to  the 
standard  of  living,  and  the  usage  of  other  reliable  workers.  The  classi- 
fication used  here  makes  possible  comparisons  of  the  values  of  goods 
filling  specific  needs  or  purposes,  and  affords,  through  the  distribution 
of  the  total  value  of  goods  among  the  principal  groups  of  goods,  a  more 
satisfactory  index  than  expenditures  of  the  standard  of  living.  The 
main  groups  of  goods  in  this  classification  are  shown  in  the  following 
list,  together  with  the  subdivisions  for  the  groups  in  which  the  usage 
is  most  varied : 
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Classification  of  Family  Goods  Used  in  the  Tabulation 
of  Data  for  This  Study 

i.  Food. 

2.  Clothing  (costs  include  sewing,  dry-cleaning,  pressing,  and  shoe  repairing). 

3.  Housing  (costs  include  taxes,  insurance,  improvements,  repairs,  and  deprecia- 

tion; 10  per  cent  of  total  value  of  house  is  used  as  annual  cost  of  rent). 

4.  Furnishings  and  portable  equipment  (costs  include  repairs). 

Bedding  and  household  linens. 

Cleaning  equipment:  brooms,  brushes,  carpet  sweepers,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 
Curtains,  portieres,  and  window  shades. 
Floor  coverings :  carpets,  rugs,  linoleum,  etc. 

Furniture :  beds,  including  springs  and  mattresses,  chairs,  tables,  etc. 
Gas  engines  (portable). 

Kitchen  utensils,  including  electrical  appliances  for  cooking  purposes,  can- 
ning equipment,  and  the  like. 
Lamps,  lamp  chimneys,  bulbs,  etc. 

Laundry  equipment :  washing  machines,  wringers,  irons,  ironing  boards,  etc. 
Musical  instruments. 
Pictures,  vases,  clocks,  and  ornaments. 
Screens,  shades  (when  not  included  under  housing). 
Sewing  equipment :  machine,  cutting  table,  dress  form,  etc. 
Stoves  and  heaters. 

Tableware :  china,  glass,  silver,  cutlery. 
Tools  (for  household  use  only). 
Trunks,  suit  cases,  baby  carriages,  etc. 
Wash  bowls,  basins,  etc. 

5.  Operation. 

Automobile  (costs  include  license,  tax,  operation,  repairs,  and  depreciation 
at  25,  15,  12,  12,  12,  12,  and  12  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  according  to 
the  number  of  years  which  the  car  has  been  run,  as  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or 
more.  After  all  costs  are  computed,  what  appears  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  say  25,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  are  attributed  to  household 
use;  the  cost  of  the  car  when  used  for  vacation  trips  is  computed  sepa- 
rately and  placed  under  advancement) . 

Fuel,  including  kerosene,  gas,  and  electricity,  for  heat,  light,  and  power. 

Household  labor  (hired). 

Ice  and  water  (proportion  of  total  cost  chargeable  to  all  household  uses) . 

Insurance  on  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Laundry  work  done  outside. 

Postage,  stationery,  express,  freight,  drayage. 

Travel  by  bus,  trolley,  and  train  in  connection  with  family  and  household 
business. 

Supplies  for  cleaning,  laundry,  and  miscellaneous  purposes :  soap,  matches, 
paper,  tacks,  etc. 

Telephone  (proportion  of  total  cost  chargeable  to  all  household  uses). 

6.  Maintenance  of  health. 

Doctors',  dentists',  oculists',  nurses',  and  hospital  services. 

Eyeglasses. 

Medicines. 

Travel  to  hospitals  or  for  treatments. 
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7.  Advancement. 

Formal  education. 

Tuition  and  lessons. 

Schoolbooks  and  supplies. 

Lodging,  board,  necessary  travel,  and  sundries  at  school  or  college. 

Reading  matter :  books  other  than  schoolbooks,  papers,  and  magazines. 

Music :  sheet  music,  music  books,  phonograph  records,  etc. 

Indoor  games  :  checkers,  dominoes,  etc. 

Apparatus  and  supplies  for  amateur  scientific  work  :  photography,  radio,  etc. 

Physical  recreation  and  sport :  athletic  supplies,  attendance  at  ball  games,  etc. 

Church  organizations,  missions,  and  welfare  work. 

Social  and  educational  organizations :  clubs,  lodges,  fraternal  orders,  etc. 

Social  gatherings  :  dances,  parties,  picnics,  fairs. 

Concerts,  lectures,  theaters,  and  amateur  performances. 

Moving  pictures. 

Vacation  and  other  pleasure  trips  (costs  include  special  trips  by  automobile 
or  other  means  of  travel  not  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  household, 
and  food  and  lodging  specially  provided  for  such  trips) . 

8.  Personal. 

Services  of  barber  and  hair  dresser,  etc. 

Candy,  sodas,  etc. 

Gifts  to  family  or  friends. 

Jewelry  (costs  include  repairs). 

Tobacco,  pipes,  etc. 

Toilet  articles,  including  toilet  soap. 

9.  Insurance  (life  and  health). 

0.  Unclassified :  exceptional  items,  emergencies,  etc.  .  .  . 


VALUES  OF  GOODS  USED 

The  average  value  of  all  goods  used  and  the  distribution  of  this 
value  among  the  principal  groups  of  goods,  furnished  by  the  farm  and 
purchased,  are  given  in  [Fig.  2].  The  distribution  of  the  total  value 
among  the  different  groups  of  goods  is  shown  most  effectively  in  per- 
centages that  the  values  for  these  groups  are  of  the  total  value  of  all 
goods.  .  .  . 

The  average  value  of  all  goods  for  all  tenures  of  all  states  appears 
to  be  $1597.50  per  family  of  4.4  persons  [Fig.  2].  This  average  is 
approximately  $100  lower  than  the  average  for  the  317  families  of 
the  New  England  States,  $1692.20,  and  slightly  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  1439  families  of  the  North  Central  States,  $1613.20.  It  is 
almost  $50  above  the  average  for  the  1130  families  of  the  Southern 
States,  $1551. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  used  by  the  New  England  families  is 
highest,  but  the  average  size  of  these  families  is  smallest.  The  average 
size  of  household  for  the  New  England  States  is  about  medium,  how- 
ever. .  .  .    The  higher  value  of  food  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  higher 
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Distribution  of  the  Average  Value  of  Goods  Among  the  Principal 
Groups  of  Goods,  Furnished  by  the  Farm  and  Purchased,  for  House- 
hold Use,  During  One  Year 

[2886  farm  homes  of  selected  localities  in  11  states,  1922-1924] 

'  Unclassified  $2. 70 


Total  value  of  all  goods  used $i, 597-5° 

Average  size  of  household 4.8  persons 

Average  size  of  family 4.4  persons 

Fig.  2.  The  value  of  food  is  approximately  two-fifths,  the  value  of  clothing,  rent, 

and  operation  goods  approximately  two-fifths,  and  the  value  of  all  other  goods 

slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  family  living 


prices  reported  for  many  of  the  different  kinds  of  foods  furnished  and 
purchased  near  the  larger  cities  of  the  East.  The  higher  value  for 
fuel  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  more  fuel  and  to  the  higher  prices 
reported  for  fuel  whether  furnished  by  the  farm  or  purchased.  Many 
factors  must  be  given  consideration  in  attempting  to  account  for  all 
variations  in  the  values  of  all  the  principal  groups  of  goods  among  the 
different  sections  and  the  different  states.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  to  define  the  average  levels  of  living  as  found  prevailing  rather 
than  to  account  for  differences  among  these  levels. 

For  all  homes  of  the  study  $683.70  worth,  or  42.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  were  furnished  by  the  farm.  Farms  of  the  New 
England  States  furnished  $656.40  worth,  or  38.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  goods ;  farms  of  the  Southern  States  furnished  $707  worth, 
or  45.6  per  cent;  and  farms  of  the  North  Central  States  furnished 
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$671.40  worth,  or  41.6  per  cent,  of  all  goods  used.  Thus,  the  1130 
families  of  the  Southern  States  provided  the  lowest  proportion  of 
family  living  by  direct  purchase,  the  average  values  for  puchased  goods 
being  $913.80  for  all  states,  $1035.80  for  New  England  States,  $844 
for  Southern  States,  and  $941.80  for  North  Central  States.  .  .  . 

The  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  food  as  well  as  the  percent- 
ages of  fuel  and  of  all  goods  furnished  by  the  farm  are  shown  clearly 
in  Fig.  3.1  .  .  . 


Average  Value  of  Goods  Furnished  by  the  Farm  and  Purchased  for 
Household  Use  during  One  Year 

[2886  farm  homes  of  selected  localities  in  11  states,  1922-1924] 


Purchased $913.80 

Furnished  by  farm      $683.70 

Average  size  of  household      4.8  persons 

Average  size  of  family 4.4  persons 

Fig.  3.   The  value  of  food  furnished  is  more  than  twice  the  value  of  rent  and 

almost  twice  the  value  of  both  rent  and  fuel.  The  value  of  fuel  purchased  is  less 

than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  goods  purchased 


Distribution  of  the  average  values  of  goods  by  total  value  groups. 
The  distribution  of  the  average  values  of  goods  for  ten  $300  total 
value  or  income  groups  is  shown  in  Table  7.1  These  total  value  groups 

1  Each  of  these  items  is  analyzed  in  detail,  with  comparisons  for  different  areas, 
in  the  original  bulletins.  Table  7,  Fig.  4,  and  others  were  omitted  for  lack  of 
space. — Ed. 
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Percentage  Distribution  among  the  Principal  Groups  of  Goods  of 
the  Average  Value  of  All  Goods  Used  per  Family  during  One  Year 

[Farm  homes  of  selected  localities  in  New  England,  Southern,  and  North  Central 

States,  1922-1924] 


Food 


Clothing 


Bent 


Per  cent  of  total  value  of  all  goods  used 
10  20  30  40 


Advancement 


All  others 


I  New  England  States 


North  Central  States 


New  England,  317  families,  total  value  goods  used $1692 

Southern,  1130  families,  total  value  goods  used $1551 

North  Central,  1439  families,  total  value  goods  used $1613 

Fig.  5.  The  percentages  that  the  values  of  food  and  clothing  form  of  the  value 
of  all  goods  are  highest  in  the  Southern  States.  Obversely,  the  percentages  that 
the  value  of  rent  and  all  other  goods  form  of  the  value  of  all  goods  are  lowest  in 

the  Southern  States 
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range  from  less  than  $600  to  $3000  and  over,  and  the  averages  have 
been  obtained  for  each  of  10  groups.  The  percentages  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  principal  groups  of  goods  are  of  the  average  value  of 
all  goods  for  each  $300  group  have  been  determined.  Similarly,  the 
percentage  that  the  average  values  of  all  goods  and  of  foods  furnished 
by  the  farm  are  of  all  goods  and  all  food  used  have  been  ascertained 
and  are  shown  in  .  .  .  graphic  form  in  Fig.  6. 


Distribution  of  the  Average  Values  of  Goods  among  the  Principal 

Groups  of  Goods,  by  Increase  in  the  Average  Value  of  All  Goods 

Used  during  One  Year 

[2886  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  the  United  States,  1922-1924] 

Owners  and  tenants,  including  hired  men 
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Average  value  in  dollars  -  All  families 

Fig.  6.  The  percentage  that  the  value  of  food  forms  of  the  value  of  all  goods  de- 
creases from  over  54  per  cent  to  almost  31  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $3000  in  the  value  of  all  goods  used,  on  an  average.  Obversely,  the 
percentages  that  the  values  of  clothing,  advancement,  and  all  other  goods  form 
increase,  although  less  markedly.  The  percentage  that  the  value  of  rent  forms  of 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  remains  almost  stationary  with  increased  value  of  all 

goods  used 


One  of  the  more  noteworthy  points  brought  out  in  Table  7  is  that 
the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  goods  devoted  to  food  decreases 
from  54.4  per  cent  to  30.7  per  cent  as  the  average  total  value  rises 
from  $486.10  to  $3778.60  per  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion for  clothing  increases  regularly  from  11.6  per  cent  to  16.4 
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per  cent  with  the  increased  value  of  all  goods  used.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  devoted  to  advancement  goods  increases  from  i  .9  per  cent 
to  13.4  per  cent.  The  proportions  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
for  insurance  increase  somewhat  irregularly.  The  proportions  for  rent, 
furniture  and  furnishings,  personal  goods,  and  unclassified  goods 
remain  about  the  same  or  vary  without  regard  to  the  rise  in  the 
average  value  of  all  goods  used.  .  .  . 

Farm  families  with  workingmen's  families.  The  distribution  of  the 
total  value  of  the  principal  groups  of  goods  used  by  families  of  this 
study  is  compared  with  the  proportions  of  the  total  cost  of  living 
attributed  to  similar  groups  of  goods  for  workingmen's  families  studied 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  [see  table].  One  of  the 
studies,  made  in  1902,  included  11,156  families  in  33  industrial 
centers  and  the  other,  made  in  19 18,  included  12,096  families  in  92 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Distribution  of  the  Average  Value  of  Goods  among  the  Different 

Groups  of   Goods   Used  per  Family  during  One   Year,   2886   Farm 

Families  of  Selected  Localities  in   ii  States,  in  Comparison  with 

Workingmen's  Families  Studied  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 


Goods  Used 

2886  Farm  Families 
of  Selected  Locali- 
ties   in    11    States, 

ig22-IQ24 

1 2,096  Workingmen's 
Families   in   92    In- 
dustrial     Centers, 
19181 

1 1, 1 56  Workingmen's 
Famtlles   in   11    In- 
dustrial     Centers, 
igo2  2 

Total  value  of  all  goods    . 

$i597-5o 

$1434.36 

$617.80 

Per  cent  of  total 

Food,  including  groceries 

Clothing 

Rent 

41.2 
14.7 
12.5 
5-3 
26.3 

38.2 
16.6 
13-4 

5-3  3 
26.4 

43-i 
13-0 
18.1 

Fuel  and  light 

All  others 

5-7 
20.1 

A  striking  similarity  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods 
devoted  to  the  food,  clothing,  rent,  and  fuel  by  the  farm  families  and 
the  workingmen's  families  studied  in  191 8,  is  evident.  This  propor- 
tion amounts  to  73.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  goods  used  by  the 
farm  families  and  73.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  goods  used  by  the 


1  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bureau  [of]  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Monthly  Labor  Review,  [9:  420.    Details  vary  slightly  from  Bull.  357.  —  Ed.]. 

-  Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1903,  [pp.  568-569.   Details  vary  slightly.  —  Ed.l. 

3 Not  including  295  families  for  which  rent  was  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
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workingmen's  families.  Thus  the  proportion  of  the  total  devoted  to 
the  less  material  goods  amounts  to  26.3  per  cent  and  26.4  per  cent 
respectively.  Another  striking  similarity  is  in  connection  with  the 
percentage  of  the  total  value  of  goods  devoted  to  fuel. 

Comparisons  of  the  distribution  of  the  value  of  goods  among  the 
most  important  groups  of  goods  by  steps  of  increase  in  the  total  value 
or  cost  of  living  for  three  groups  of  families  considered  above  may  be 
made  from  [the  table  on  pp.  126-127]. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  brought  out  in  [this  table]  is  the 
downward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  or  cost  of  living 
devoted  to  food,  apparently  most  pronounced  with  the  farm  families. 
Another  interesting  thing  is  the  upward  trend  of  the  percentage  for 
clothing,  probably  most  pronounced  and  most  regular  with  the  indus- 
trial families  studied  in  19 18.  There  is  a  noticeable  downward  trend 
in  the  percentages  for  rent  with  the  industrial  families  studied  in  19 18, 
in  comparison  with  practically  no  trend  in  either  direction  with  the 
other  industrial  families  or  the  farm  families.  Another  similarity  is 
the  upward  trend  in  the  combined  percentages  for  all  other  purposes 
for  the  three  groups  of  families. 

In  general,  the  trend  of  the  distribution  of  the  value  of  goods  used 
by  the  2886  farm  families  is  the  same  as  for  the  11,156  workingmen's 
families  studied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  1902,  and  it  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  12,096  families  studied  in  19 18,  except  the  per- 
centage for  rent  which  decreased  rather  regularly  with  a  rise  in  the 
average  cost  of  living  per  family  with  the  12,096  workingmen's 
families. 

RELATION  OF  SELECTED  FACTORS  TO  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

...  It  is  doubtless  true,  generally,  that  increased  incomes  are  re- 
flected in  higher  standards  of  living.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  increased  incomes  produce  the  higher  standards  of  living.  It  may 
mean  that  they  make  possible  of  attainment  the  higher  standards  of 
living  previously  recognized  as  desirable  or  essential. 

Briefly,  the  question  of  whether  the  standard  of  living  is  determined 
by  income  or  whether  the  standard  of  living  is  the  dynamic  factor  in- 
fluencing the  income  calls  for  further  analysis  of  the  information 
available.  .  .  . 

For  convenience  the  factors  selected  for  study  of  their  relation  to 
the  standard  of  living  are  grouped  under  three  heads:  (1)  Those  re- 
garded as  influencing  the  demands  or  desires  of  the  family  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  value  of  goods  used,  (2)   those  involving  the  use  of 
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Distribution  of  Average  Value  or  Cost  of  the  Goods  of  Family  Liv- 
ing AMONG  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  GROUPS  OF  GOODS  BY  STEPS  OF  INCREASE 

in  the  Value  of  Family  Living  or  Income;  2886  Farm  Families  of 

Selected  Localities  in  ii  States,  in  Comparison  with  Workingmen's 

Families  Studied  by  the  Department  of  Labor 

2886  Farm  Families  of  Selected  Localities  in  11  States,  1922-1924 


Value  or 

Cost  of  Family  Living 

ing  or  incom 
Group 

e     Families 

House- 
hold 

Average 
value 

Proportion 

of  total  for  - 

Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

All  other 

Number 

Persons 

Dollars 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Below  $600  . 

58 

3-3 

486 

54-4 

11.6 

12.5 

21.5 

$6oo-$8gg 

280 

3-6 

779 

52.1 

11.9 

11.6 

24.4 

$goo-$iiQO.  . 

579 

4.0 

1055 

47.6 

12.6 

130 

26.8 

$1200-$ 1 499 

614 

4-5 

1339 

45-3 

13.8 

12.7 

28.2 

$i5oo-$i799 

492 

5-i 

1639 

430 

151 

12.2 

29.7 

$1800-$ 2 099 

332 

5-3 

1932 

39-8 

15-4 

13-5 

31-3 

$2ioo-$2399 

196 

5-9 

2240 

37-2 

15-8 

12.6 

34-4 

$2400-$26g9 

116 

6.0 

2529 

36.2 

15-5 

12.3 

36.0 

$27oo-$2999 

83 

6-5 

2854 

33-6 

16.0 

131 

37-3 

$3000  and  ove 

136 

7.0 

3779 

30.7 

16.4 

10.9 

42.0 

Total    .    . 

2886 

4.8 

1598 

41.2 

14.7 

12.5 

31-6 

12,096  Workingmen's  Families  of  92  Industrial  Centers,  19181 


Below  $900  2    . 

332 

4-3 

843 

44-1 

13-2 

14-5  3 

28.2 

$900-$ii99  .    . 

2,423 

4-5 

1076 

42.4 

14-5 

13-9  4 

29.1 

$1200-$ 1 499    . 

3,959 

4-7 

1301 

39-6 

15-9 

13-8  5 

30.6 

$1500-81799    . 

2,730 

5-0 

1537 

37-2 

16.7 

13-5  6 

32.5 

$1800-$ 2099    . 

i,594 

5-2 

1756 

35-7 

17.5 

13.2  » 

33-5 

$2ioo-$2499    . 

705 

5-7 

2055 

34-6 

18.7 

12. 1  8 

34-5 

$2500  and  over 

353 

6.4 

2467 

34-9 

20.4 

10.6  9 

34-2 

Total     .    .    . 

12,096 

4.9 

1434 

38.2 

16.6 

13-4  10 

3i-7 

1Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Monthly  Labor  Review,  [9:  420.   Details  vary  from  Bull.  357.  —  Ed.]. 

2  Income  rather  than  value  or  cost  of  living  groups.  Average  cost  of  living  falls 
outside  of  these  groups  in  several  instances  owing  to  deficit  or  surplus  reported 
by  a  number  of  families. 

3  Not  including  1  family  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

4  Not  including  44  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

5  Not  including  91  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
GNot  including  78  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

7  Not  including  51  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

8  Not  including  21  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

9  Not  including  9  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

10  Not  including  295  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
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11,156  Workingmen's  Families  of  33  Industrial  Centers,  1902 1:L 

Below  $200  2    . 

$200-$299      .     . 

$3Qo-$399    .    . 
$40O-$499     .    . 
$SOO-$599     .    . 
$6oo-$699    .    . 
$700-$799     .    . 
$8oo-$899    •    • 
$900-$999     •    • 
$iooo-$io99     . 
$ucx>-$ii99     . 
$1200  and  over 

32 

"5 

545 

1,676 

2,264 

2,336 

2,094 

806 

684 

340 

96 

168 

196 
312 
389 
466 
540 
612 
693 
771 
816 
900 
973 
1.052 

50.8 
47-3 
48.1 
46.9 
46.2 
43-5 
41.4 
41.4 

39-9 

38.8 
37-7 
36.5 

8-7 
8.7 
10.0 
11.4 
12.0 
12.9 
13-5 
13.6 
14.4 
151 
14.9 
15-7 

16.9 
18.0 
18.7 
18.6 
18.4 
i8.S 
18.2 
17. 1 
•7.6 
17-5 
16.6 
17.4 

32.6 
26.0 
23.2 
23-1 
23-4 
25.2 
26.9 
27.9 
28.1 
28.6 
30.8 
30.4 

Total     .    .    . 

11,156 

4.0  12 

618 

43-1 

130 

18.1 

25.8 

time  as  an  aspect  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  (3)  those  indicative  of 
the  family's  ability  to  provide  the  economic  goods  of  family  living.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  all  the  factors  involved,  the  need  of 
further  study  of  larger  numbers  of  records  by  more  detailed  statistical 
methods  is  recognized.  The  preceding  summaries  by  the  tabular 
method  are  suggestive,  however,  of  the  following  inferences  or  tenta- 
tive conclusions : 

1.  Both  the  number  of  children  and  the  ages  of  children  per  family 
are  directly  related  to  the  standard  of  living,  as  measured  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  goods  used  and  the  distribution  of  this  value  among  the 
principal  groups  of  goods. 

2.  There  is  a  significant  relation  between  the  formal  schooling  of 
the  operator  and  the  home  maker  to  the  standard  of  living  in  terms 
of  the  value  of  goods  used  and  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
value  among  the  different  groups  of  goods.  Apparently,  formal 
schooling  of  the  home  maker  is  more  closely  related  to  the  shaping 
of  desires  and  demands  for  the  economic  goods  of  family  living — of 
the  goods  of  a  more  intangible  nature  especially — than  is  formal 
schooling  of  the  operator. 

3.  The  use  of  time  by  the  operator  and  the  home  maker  bears  an 
insignificant  relation  to  the  value  of  goods  used  and  the  distribution 
of  this  value  among  the  different  groups  of  goods.  Apparently,  many 
families  finding  it  possible  to  provide  some  of  the  goods  of  a  more 
intangible  nature  are  not  finding  available  time  for  the  fullest  use  of 
these  goods.   The  use  of  time  by  the  home-maker  appears  to  have  a 

11  Cost  of  Living  and  Prices  of  Retail  Food,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1903,  [pp.  583,  585.   Details  vary  slightly.  —  Ed.]. 

12 Average  size  of  11,156  "normal"  families:  A  "normal"  family  being  denned 
as  one  with  a  husband  at  work;  a  wife,  not  more  than  5  children,  none  over  14 
years  of  age;  no  boarders,  lodgers,  or  other  persons  included  in  the  household. 
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slightly  closer  bearing  than  the  use  of  time  by  the  operator  to  both 
the  value  and  percentage  distribution  of  value  of  goods  used. 

4.  There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  farm  operated  and 
the  standard  of  living,  measured  in  terms  of  value  and  percentage 
distribution  of  value  of  goods  used. 

5.  There  is  a  fairly  significant  relation  between  the  number  of  years 
the  operator  has  been  a  farm  owner  and  the  standard  of  living  meas- 
ured in  the  terms  stated  above.  This  relation  corresponds  to  the 
relation  between  the  age  of  the  farm  operator  and  the  standard  of 
living.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  increased  numbers  and  ages 
of  children  per  family  there  is  still,  apparently,  a  tendency  for  the 
standard  of  living  to  rise  with  increased  age  of  the  operator  and  like- 
wise with  increased  years  of  ownership  since  age  of  the  operator  and 
years  of  farm  ownership  tend  usually  to  move  in  the  same  direction. 
Seemingly,  the  standard  of  living  rises  more  markedly  with  increased 
numbers  and  ages  of  children  than  it  falls  after  the  children  reach 
maturity  and  start  for  themselves. 

6.  Mortgage  indebtedness  on  farms  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to 
the  standard  of  living. 

7.  Income  from  sources  other  than  the  farm  business  bears  a  fairly 
significant  relation  to  the  standard  of  living  in  terms  of  the  value  and 
the  percentage  distribution  of  value  of  goods  used. 

8.  Of  the  three  sets  of  factors  regarded  as  influencing  the  standard 
of  living,  the  use  of  time  apparently  has  the  least  significant  direct 
bearing.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  use  of  time  has  not  an  indirect 
bearing  in  connection  with  the  goods  furnished  by  the  farm,  as  garden 
produce,  fruits,  fuel,  and  housing.  Time  spent  in  the  production  of 
these  goods,  however,  is  covered  in  the  value  of  the  goods  used. 

Factors  influencing  the  desires  and  demands  seem  to  bear  as  close 
relations  as  do  factors  indicative  of  the  ability  to  pay  to  the  standard 
of  living.  But  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  conclude  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  keeps  pace  with  the  multiplicity  of  new  desires  and 
demands  developed  through  growth  and  through  education,  that  is, 
through  formal  schooling,  social  participation,  and  experience.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  conclude  that  greater  ability  to  provide  results  auto- 
matically in  higher  standards  of  living.  Undoubtedly  the  develop- 
ment of  new  desires  and  the  growth  of  new  demands  and  the  ability 
to  provide  are  dependent  on  each  other.  If  the  ability  to  provide  be 
regarded  as  a  position  making  possible  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  farm  family,  greater  ability  to  provide  must 
mean  more  comforts  and  satisfactions  for  the  family  which  comforts 
and  satisfactions  must  be  coordinate  with  the  desires  and  demands  of 
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the  individuals  composing  the  family.  Desires  for  higher  standards  of 
living  and  the  ability  to  provide  are  both  essential  parts  of  the  same 
process  of  farm  family  living. 

Exercises 

1.  Contrast  the  amounts  spent  by  farm  and  town  families,  as  shown  in 
the  studies  by  Kirkpatrick,  by  Kyrk,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  If  possible,  get  a  farmer's  family  to  estimate  its  expenses  for  the  past 
year,  under  the  headings  used  by  Kirkpatrick,  and  make  a  diagram  to  com- 
pare with  the  one  presented  in  the  text,  Fig.  2,  p.  120.  Interpret  such  dif- 
ferences as  you  note. 
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Questions 

1.  Are  either  standards  or  planes  of  living  among  Negroes  any  different 
from  those  of  other  Americans  of  similar  economic  and  cultural  opportunities  ? 

2.  Should  Negroes  be  permitted  to  live  a  normal  life  according  to  Ameri- 
can community  standards  of  living?  Can  you  justify  your  answer  by 
(1)  religion,  (2)  justice,  (3)  reason,  (4)  science,  or  (5)  social  results? 

3.  Do  low  anticipations  breed  low  standards? 

4.  Why  do  Negroes  move  north  ? 

[Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  formerly  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, was  Director  of  Negro  Economics  in  the  war  government  and  is 
now  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations  for  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches.  In  his  book  The  Trend  of  the  Races  we  find  a  succinct  pic- 
ture of  the  levels  of  life  in  Negro  homes,  and  of  the  ambitions  and  insist- 
ences which  will  push  these  levels  up.  Among  other  points  Dr.  Haynes  notes 
that  Negroes  in  many  places  give  to  their  churches  more  per  dollar  of  in- 
come, and  even  more  per  capita,  than  do  the  whites.  The  church  is  their 
chief  and  as  yet  their  freest  channel  for  spiritual  and  aesthetic  expression, 
for  the  human  desire  for  status,  and  for  escape  from  depression  after 
repression.  In  other  respects  the  descriptions  seem  to  show  only  such  dif- 
ferences in  living  as  may  be  traced  to  discrimination  and  segregation,  or  to 
their  recent  migration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conditions  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  succeeding  extract.  Dr.  Alexander  (nee  Mossell)  is  now  As- 
sistant City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia.] 
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AMERICAN  NEGROES'  HOMES1 
George  E.  Haynes 

Evidence  of  Negro  progress  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  thou- 
sands of  Negro  homes. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  homes  of  white  people.  Many  a 
Sunday  photographic  supplement  of  white  newspapers  has  pictured 
the  homes,  large  and  small,  palatial  and  modest,  of  the  white  Amer- 
ican. .  .  .  The  homes  of  Negro  people,  however,  have  had  songs  from 
few  poets  and  pictures  from  few  pens.  A  venture  in  description  of 
its  development,  its  problems,  sanctity,  and  culture  is  a  tempting 
theme  for  an  essay,  difficult  of  performance,  and  is  made  not  without 
a  feeling  of  its  inadequacy. 

Such  a  portrayal  of  Negro  homes  necessarily  begins  with  the  ante- 
bellum plantation  cabin.  During  slavery  there  were  three  general 
classes  of  Negroes,  whose  home  life  varied:2  (i)  the  field  hands  who 
comprised  the  majority  5(2)  the  domestic  and  personal  servants,  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  the  master  and  his  family,  together  with 
a  few  slave  artisans  both  on  the  plantation  and  in  the  towns  and  cities ; 
(3)  the  free  Negroes,  who  were  considerable  in  numbers  in  localities 
like  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Richmond,  Nashville  and  Louisville, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  "field  hands"  lived  in  one-room 
cabins,  usually  placed  together  in  "slave  quarters"  at  a  distance  from 
"the  big  house."  Problems  of  sanitation  and  health  had  the  super- 
vision of  overseer  or  master.  The  servant  class  lived  in  or  near  "the 
big  house,"  so  as  to  be  within  call  day  or  night.  The  family  ties  of 
all  slaves  were  made  and  broken  without  legal  or  moral  barrier  above 
the  will  of  the  owner.  Slave  parents  had  no  legal  rights  over  their 
children,  and  children  followed  the  status  of  their  mothers.  On  planta- 
tions having  a  number  of  slaves,  while  the  mothers  worked,  the  chil- 
dren too  small  to  work  were  usually  kept  by  some  slave  woman  too 
old  to  be  of  service  in  the  field.  Such  nurture  and  training  as  children 
received  often  came  from  others  than  their  parents.3 

Free  Negroes  had  legal  sanction  for  marriage,  had  title  to  their 
children,  except  in  cases  of  a  free  father  and  slave  mother.  They  set 
up  homes  of  their  own  patterned  after  the  best  homes  of  neighboring 

1  George  E.  Haynes,  The  Trend  of  the  Races,  pp.  41-51  and  93-95.  Copyright, 
1922,  by  the  Missionary  Education  Movement  and  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions.  Adapted. 

2  For  graphic  description  see  Levi  J.  Coppin,  Unwritten  History  (autobiogra- 
phy), pp.  17-94. 

3  Elizabeth  Ross  Haynes,  Unsung  Heroes,  pp.  11-21. 
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whites.  In  some  cases  they  owned  slaves.  Many  of  these  homes,  in 
their  housing,  furniture,  culture,  and  purity,  ranked  among  the  best 
in  the  community.  In  North  Nashville,  Tennessee,  upon  a  terrace, 
stands  an  imposing  eight-room  brick  residence,  surrounded  by  a  lawn 
and  trees,  which  was  built  and  occupied  by  a  free  man  of  color  and 
his  family  in  the  late  fifties.  This  instance  can  be  matched  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  places.  When  emancipation  came,  it  was  estimated  that 
not  less  than  12,000  Negro  families  owned  their  homes. 

From  the  free  families,  North  and  South,  from  the  favored  domestic 
and  personal  servants,  and  from  the  slave  mechanics  and  town  and 
city  workers  arose  Negro  professional  and  business  classes  during  the 
first  decades  of  freedom.  A  number  of  farmers  owned  their  land ;  other 
thrifty  ones  began  to  buy.  As  soon  as  freedom  came,  those  who  had 
been  united  as  slaves  sought  legal  and  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  mar- 
riage and  reestablished  their  family  hearths  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
slave  cabin.  The  families  which  had  been  previously  blessed  by  legal 
protection  renewed  their  security.  Out  of  these  vicissitudes  the  Negro 
home  has  grown  in  stability,  in  purity,  in  culture,  and  in  its  power 
to  mold  a  potential  people.  Generalizations  about  ten  million  people 
so  widely  distributed  over  the  nation  are  risky  writing.  Classified 
types  are  only  suggestive  and  only  define  the  lines  within  which  the 
variations  range.  The  following  descriptions  of  Negro  homes,  there- 
fore, may  be  viewed  with  such  allowances  in  mind. 

The  country  Negro  home  is  of  three  types.  First,  there  is  the  cabin 
of  the  tenant,  usually  a  one-room,  squatty  structure  with  open  fire- 
place, sometimes  with  a  " lean-to"  kitchen. 

Second,  there  is  the  two-room  cabin,  usually  set  on  either  side  of  a 
wide  porch  like  the  two  rooms  of  a  little  log  schoolhouse  set  on  either 
side  of  an  open  passageway.  The  house  is  often  built  of  lumber  in- 
stead of  logs  and  is  unpainted.  Window  openings  are  covered  with 
wooden  shutters.  The  cooking  is  frequently  done  in  the  fireplace  or 
in  an  adjoining  shed.  There  are  no  modern  conveniences  such  as  run- 
ning water  and  indoor  toilet.  The  rooms  are  bare  for  the  most  part. 
Often  pictures  cut  from  newspapers  or  magazines  are  posted  upon  the 
wall,  a  cheap  mirror  may  hang  over  the  fireplace,  and  a  Bible  of  some 
kind  usually  lies  upon  a  shelf  overhanging  the  fireplace  or  upon  a 
plain  table.  Beds,  white  and  fat  with  straw  and  "  feather-ticks,"  and 
a  few  plain  " split-bottom"  chairs,  including  one  or  two  rocking  chairs, 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  furniture. 

Third,  the  more  prosperous  Negro  farmer  usually  builds  a  modern 
house  with  four  or  more  rooms  and  some  of  the  present-day  conven- 
iences.   Paint  on  the  outside,  paper  on  the  walls  within,  rugs  and 
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pictures,  a  few  books,  and  usually  a  "race  newspaper"  show  how  far 
the  conditions  have  improved.  In  nearly  all  these  homes  there  is 
usually  some  kind  of  musical  instrument, — an  accordion,  a  " fiddle," 
an  organ,  or  sometimes  a  piano. 

In  all  tbree  types,  mother  and  father  form  the  center  of  the  life, 
and  some  form  of  religious  observance  is  the  rule.  One  of  the  striking 
things  about  the  country  Negro  home  is  that  everybody  works.  The 
typical  family  is  always  in  a  struggle  with  poverty  or  for  economic 
security.  During  the  "cropping  season,"  before  the  sun  rises  all  hands 
are  in  the  field,  the  children  being  kept  from  school — if  there  is  a 
school.  Long  after  the  sun  has  set,  they  labor  on. 

The  Negro  in  the  town  and  city  has  to  face  a  situation  somewhat 
different.  Here  there  are  two  main  types  of  home.  First,  there  is  the 
tenement,  either  a  single  building  of  two  or  three  rooms  arranged  *in 
a  line, — the  gun-barrel  tenement, — grouped  with  others,  sometimes 
facing  a  front  street,  side  street,  or  an  alley  ;  or  a  combination  building 
of  a  number  of  crowded  apartments — the  ark  type  of  tenement. 
Second,  the  substantial  dwelling,  usually  comprising  four  to  eight 
rooms,  sometimes  more,  which  has  ample  provision  for  health  and 
privacy.  If  in  a  city  that  provides  sanitary  connections  in  Negro 
neighborhoods,  such  houses  usually  have  running  water,  baths,  and 
inside  toilets.  In  Southern  cities  a  yard,  with  space  on  front  and 
sides,  often  containing  shrubbery  and  a  garden,  gives  a  homelike  ap- 
pearance to  the  place.  The  public  facilities  of  Negro  neighborhoods, 
such  as  well-paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned  streets,  properly  collected 
garbage,  sewage  connections,  and  police  and  fire  protection,  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  striking  by  their  absence  than  by  their  presence.  The 
red-light  districts  of  whites,  in  cities  that  have  them,  are  often  allowed 
to  locate  within  or  near  the  Negro  neighborhood,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Negro  homes  cannot  prevent  their  proximity. 

The  Negro  family  in  the  city  has  a  no  less  intense  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet  than  the  family  in  the  country.  Migrating  by  the 
thousands  during  the  past  thirty  years,  from  the  small  towns  and 
rural  districts,  the  large  majority  of  Negroes  are  able  to  fill  only  un- 
skilled and  domestic-service  jobs,  which  are  the  lowest-paid  occupa- 
tions. They  are  making  the  great  adjustments  both  from  serf  labor 
to  wage  freedom  and  from  rural  work  to  city  labor.  Their  chances 
for  training  in  semiskilled  and  skilled  occupations  are  restricted.  In 
occupations  where  they  are  admitted,  except  under  conditions  of  la- 
bor shortage  such  as  happened  during  the  war,  they  often  retain  their 
places  because  they  can  be  paid  less  than  white  workers  for  the  same 
work  and,  when  understood,  are  more  easily  managed.   Negro  men, 
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therefore,  find  themselves  heavily  handicapped  in  getting  support  for 
their  families.  They  die  out  more  rapidly  than  white  men  in  the 
struggle.  Negro  women,  especially  mothers,  go  out  to  work  to  help 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  Negro  children,  girls  and  boys,  must 
usually  cut  short  their  growth  and  education  to  share  the  breadwin- 
ning  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  startling  facts  of  the  struggle  for  home  life  is  that  the 
Negro's  standard  of  living  is  rising  faster  than  the  returns  from  his 
occupational  efficiency  and  opportunity.  The  standard  of  the  houses 
required  in  the  cities,  the  standard  of  food  and  clothing,  wants  in 
household  furnishings  and  in  other  things  are  rising  faster  than  the 
Negro's  wage  scale.  War  wages  helped  to  even  up  the  score  and  en- 
able many  more  Negro  married  women  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for 
their  own  families.  Now  that  the  high-wage  period  is  past,  however, 
the  battle  of  the  Negro  home  is  renewed  against  low  wages,  absentee 
wage-earning  mothers,  the  lure  of  wealth  to  its  girls,  and  the  helpless 
position  in  which  its  men  often  find  themselves  when  they  seek  op- 
portunities for  better  training,  for  better  jobs,  and  chances  to  get 
and  hold  jobs  with  pay  adequate  to  support  their  families.  .  .  . 

In  thinking  of  homes  one  naturally  looks  out  into  the  community. 
Evidences  of  Negro  progress  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live,  in 
city,  town,  and  country,  may  be  noted  by  anyone  who  will  take  the 
time  and  the  pains  to  form  accurate  and  unbiased  judgment.  .  .  . 

Here,  then,  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  Negro  in  agriculture, 
in  industry,  in  business,  and  in  the  professions ;  in  his  educational 
achievements,  his  homes,  churches,  and  the  community,  we  have  new 
situations  calling  for  a  new  set  of  feelings,  attitudes,  and  habits  of 
action  in  race  relations.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  closing  that,  as  a  result  of  experiences 
North  and  South,  the  development  of  these  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  to  carry  them  forward  during  the  coming  years 
call  for  opportunities  larger  than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  They 
need  the  following  essential  elements  in  the  economic  relations  of 
Negro  workers,  white  workers,  and  employers:1 

1.  A  fair  chance  in  industry ;  to  get  work  and  to  hold  it  upon  the  same 
terms  of  tenure  and  of  wage  as  white  workers. 

2.  The  opportunity  for  Negro  workers  to  be  trained  for  and  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  more  skilled  and  highly  paid  occupations,  as  they  show  equal 

^he  substance  of  some  of  these  points  is  drawn  from  a  Department  of  Labor 
report  prepared  by  [Dr.  Haynes],  entitled  The  Negro  at  Work  during  the  World 
War  and  during  Reconstruction,  Government  Printing  Office,  1921. 
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ability  to  fill  them.   This  is  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  American  principle  which 
in  practice  will  not  jeopardize  the  white  workman  nor  retard  industry. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  Negro  tenants  and  farm  laborers 
of  the  South,  so  that  those  whose  hands  produce  the  crops  may  share 
equitably  in  their  bounty.  This  will  benefit  all  those  whose  interests  rest 
upon  Southern  agriculture.  A  fairly  treated,  more  efficient  Negro  farmer 
and  farm  laborer  will  give  more  lint  to  the  cotton  mills,  more  seed  to  the 
oil  mills,  more  corn  for  the  miller,  more  peanuts  and  tobacco  for  the  fac- 
tories, more  prosperity  for  the  merchant,  the  industrial  captain,  and  the 
banker. 

4.  With  the  entrance  of  Negro  women  into  industry,  and  in  their  relations 
to  domestic  and  personal  service,  better  treatment,  training,  and  wages  will 
have  an  effect  upon  every  industrial  plant  where  they  are  employed  and 
upon  every  home  where  they  serve. 

5.  The  improvement  of  the  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  where 
Negro  workers  live  will  not  only  help  the  Negro  workers  but  add  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  every  person  in  the  community. 

6.  The  white  employer  of  Negro  labor,  the  white  worker  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  with  the  Negro,  and  the  Negro  worker  himself, — the  in- 
terests of  all  three  are  involved.  Friendly  adjustment  of  the  labor  situation 
will  be  most  far-reaching  in  bringing  just  and  cooperative  race  relations. 
Because  of  his  cheerful,  non-militant  temperament  the  Negro  worker  can 
help  the  white  employer  and  white  worker  to  see  that  all  are  engaged  in  a 
joint  enterprise.  This  may  help  to  lead  all  away  from  the  policy  and  theory 
of  class  war  now  widespread  in  the  industrial  field. 

7.  The  Negro  wage-earners  furnish  the  backbone,  economically  speaking, 
of  the  progress  of  the  whole  group,  because  the  business  and  professional 
men  must  draw  their  patronage  from  them.  They  also  are  the  main  labor 
dependence  of  many  communities.  Color  should  no  longer  weigh  in  the  op- 
portunities for  entrance  into  industrial  occupations,  especially  the  higher 
and  skilled  occupations.  Race  should  no  longer  play  a  part  in  the  conditions 
of  tenantry  and  the  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  farm  loans, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  improvement  of  farm  homes.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule  to  them  would  work  wonders  in  race  relations  and 
show  that  the  principle  is  truly  golden.  .  .  . 

What  the  Negro  wants.  There  have  been  among  the  Negro  people 
those  men  of  intelligence  and  vision,  if  not  always  of  learning,  who 
have  .  .  .  gathered  up  and  expressed  the  desires  of  their  people  for 
some  of  the  substantial  things  of  American  life.  .  .  . 

First,  Negroes  have  a  yearning  for  education,  a  desire  profound  in 
its  reach,  appealing  in  its  sacrifices,  and  tragic  in  its  blighted  oppor- 
tunities. The  story  of  their  struggles  to  get  an  equitable  share  of 
public  school  funds,  their  willingness  to  contribute  out  of  their 
poverty  to  their  private  educational  institutions  and  to  supplement 
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what  they  get  from  the  public  treasury  for  school  buildings  and  the 
lengthening  of  school  terms  is  an  epic  awaiting  its  Homer.  They  feel 
keenly  when  blamed  for  not  having  what  they  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  secure.  Day  schools,  night  schools,  vacation  schools,  summer 
schools,  and  their  limited  colleges  are  always  overcrowded.  There  is 
a, perennial  cry,  "To  know,  to  know;  to  do,  to  do;  to  achieve,  to 
achieve." 

Second,  Negroes  have  demonstrated,  especially  when  changes  like 
the  World  War  have  pushed  ajar  the  doors  of  equal  opportunity  to 
work  at  just  wages  and  under  fair  conditions,  that  they  desire  a  chance 
to  get  work  and  to  hold  it  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  workers. 
They  ask  to  be  freed  from  the  system  of  debt  peonage  in  its  differing 
forms,  both  that  by  which  the  courts  are  accustomed  to  farm  out 
prisoners  to  private  employers  who  pay  their  fines,  and  that  by  which 
workers  cannot  leave  one  plantation  for  another  so  long  as  any  debt 
remains  unpaid.  They  ask  for  an  armistice  in  the  tacit  arrangement 
of  lower  wages  for  the  same  work,  restriction  to  advancement  in  occu- 
pation, etc.,  by  means  of  which  they  are  denied  the  legitimate  fruit 
which  other  men  are  given  for  their  labor. 

Third,  they  want  a  chance  to  play,  too,  when  the  day's  work  is 
done;  to  play  unmolested  by  law  officers  seeking  by  " framed  up" 
gaming  bouts  to  fatten  upon  fees  and  fines,  "arrestin'  fifty  fer  what 
one  of  us  done."  They  want  play  places  where,  in  recreation  and 
amusement,  they  and  their  children  may  stretch  their  legs  as  well  as 
their  spirits  in  wholesome  mirth  and  music.  Like  other  workers,  they 
want  sufficient  wages,  reasonable  hours,  and  a  standard  of  living  which 
will  leave  mind  and  body  in  vigor.  They  want  good  houses  in  which 
to  live,  good  roads,  well-paved  streets,  sanitation,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  other  facilities  which  every  modern  neighborhood  now 
considers  necessary  to  wholesome  living. 

Fourth,  another  Negro  want  has  probably  been  well  expressed  by 
an  unlettered  Southern  Negro  farmer.  Speaking  before  a  large  au- 
dience of  Negroes  who  were  in  conference  with  some  of  their  repre- 
sentative white  neighbors,  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  a 
prominent  white  business  man  who  was  the  presiding  officer:  "And, 
sir,  we  wants  to  help  say  who  governs  us."  The  officer  replied  that  the 
liberal-minded  white  men  of  his  state  proposed  that  their  desire  should 
be  satisfied.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana,  in  1898,  Booker  T.  Washington  said :  "Any  law  controlling 
the  ballot,  that  is  not  absolutely  just  and  fair  to  both  races,  will  work 
more  permanent  injury  to  the  whites  than  to  the  blacks.  The  Negro 
does  not  object  to  an  education  or  property  test,  but  let  the  law  be  so 
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clear  that  no  one  clothed  with  state  authority  will  be  tempted  to 
perjure  and  degrade  himself  by  putting  one  interpretation  upon  it  for 
the  white  man  and  another  for  the  black  man." 

Fifth,  through  painful  years  of  experience  Negroes  have  come  to 
feel  as  one  man  that  they  want  to  be  more  secure  in  their  persons  and 
their  property  and  be  free  from  the  discriminations  and  restrictions 
that  seem  to  them  so  unnecessary  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  right 
or  reason.  Burnings  and  lynchings  of  innocent  persons  leave  the 
average  Negro  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  a  mob  may  perchance  take 
him  during  any  excitement.  Experience  has  taught  many  that  in  a 
legal  controversy  with  a  white  man  he  and  his  property  are  at  great 
disadvantage. 

Sixth,  Negroes  are  beginning  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  habitual 
thought  and  action  which  regards  and  treats  them  as  something  less 
than  men  and  women.  They  do  not  phrase  it  in  just  those  words,  but 
their  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Experience  with  and  obser- 
vation of  thousands  of  domestic  workers,  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
laborers  in  employment  placement  work  has  heightened  the  author's 
estimation  of  these  people's  belief  in  their  own  personality :  their  belief 
that  they  are  ends  in  themselves  and,  along  with  other  people,  should 
have  a  chance  to  eat,  dress,  and  live  and  enjoy  some  of  the  happiness 
which  they  work  to  furnish  to  others.  In  the  upper  grades  of  intelli- 
gence these  feelings  and  attitudes  express  themselves  in  demands  for 
schools,  libraries,  newspapers,  art;  music,  and  many  other  means  of 
self -development. 

Finally,  the  Negro  wishes  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  .  .  . 


NEGRO  MIGRANT  FAMILIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA1 
Sadie  Tanner  Mossell 

The  following  ...  is  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  budgets  of 
one  hundred  Negro  migrant  families  that  came  to  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
during  the  years  191 7  and  19 18,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is :  ( 1 )  to  analyze  the  budgets  of 
a  group  of  Negro  migrant  families  in  Philadelphia ;  ( 2 )  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  budgets  and  from  a  knowledge  of  physical  requirements  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  body  in  health  and  a  fair  degree  of  comfort,  to 
determine  what  in  our  judgment  constitutes  a  fair  standard  of  living 

1  Annals,  98:  178-185,  204-206,  November,  1921.  Adapted.    . 
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for  the  Negro  migrant  in  Philadelphia ;  how  many  of  the  families  in- 
vestigated were  able  so  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  environment  of 
Philadelphia  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  not  only  an  income  sufficient  to 
to  provide  such  a  standard  of  living,  but  also  so  to  spend  it  as  to 
procure  a  fair  standard  of  living;  (3)  as  far  as  is  possible  from  the 
scope  of  our  study,  to  ascertain  what  effect  these  Negro  migrants  had 
upon  the  racial  condition  in  that  city,  and  what  suggestions  a  study 
of  the  incomes  and  expenditures  of  one  hundred  migrant  families  can 
offer  for  improving  that  condition. 

1.   SELECTION  OF  FAMILIES 

The  one  hundred  families  considered  in  this  investigation  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  twenty-ninth  ward  .  .  .  covering  an  area  of  six  and 
one  half  city  blocks.  This  location  was  chosen  because  its  Negro  popu- 
lation was  practically  limited  to  migrants  from  the  South  since  19 16. 
Previous  to  this  date  the  neighborhood  was  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  white  people,  while  in  19 19  one  could  scarcely  find  a  white  family. 
The  investigator  was  certain,  therefore,  to  find  a  fruitful  field  for  her 
study. 

2.   OBTAINING  THE  RESULTS 

The  investigating  was  done  by  the  writer,  who  personally  visited 
each  of  the  families  upon  whose  budgets  this  dissertation  is  based, 
during  the  period  extending  from  October  2,  19 19,  to  December  31, 
1919,  inclusive.  The  inquiries  made  of  each  family  were: 

Address 

Date  of  Visits 

1.  Where  did  you  live  before  coming  to  Philadelphia? 

2.  When  did  you  come  to  Philadelphia  ? 

3.  How  many  persons  are  in  your  family  and  what  are  their  ages? 

4.  Who  is  head  of  your  family  ? 

5.  Relationship  of  rest  of  family  to  head? 

6.  Who  in  family  works  ? 

7.  Age  of  each  who  works? 

8.  Where  does  each  work  ? 

9.  What  does  each  do  ? 

10.  How  many  weeks  has  each  lost  from  work  since  last  November  ? 

11.  Cause  of  lost  time? 

12.  Wage  of  each  who  works  ? 

13.  Number  of  rooms  in  home?  Type  of  house?  Condition?  Con- 
veniences ? 

14.  Number  of  rooms  sublet? 

15.  Amount  received  from  each?  weekly?  monthly?  yearly? 
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16.  Number  of  boarders? 

17.  Amount  each  pays  ? 

18.  How  much  do  you  spend  for  rent?  Note  increases  or  decreases  in 
past  year. 

19.  How  much  for  light  ?   How  much  for  heat  ? 

20.  How  much  for  food  ? 

21.  How  much  for  clothing? 

22.  How  much  for  insurance?  Ordinary?  Health?  Industrial?  Lodges? 

23.  How  much  for  church? 

24.  How  much  for  furniture  ? 

25.  How  much  for  doctor?    How  much  for  dentist? 

26.  How  much  for  carfare? 

27.  How  much  for  tobacco  ? 

28.  How  much  for  alcohol  ? 

29.  How  much  for  amusement  ?   What  kind  of  amusement? 

30.  Other  expenditures  ? 

31.  How  much  do  you  save  ?    What  debts  have  you? 

Expenditures  on  clothing  were  secured  by  the  investigator's  asking 
the  housewife  which  of  the  garments  .  .  .  had  been  bought  during  the 
past  year  and  for  what  price. 

Information  gathered  by  personal  observation  and  by  questioning 
the  housewife  was  supplemented  by  the  records  of  credit  purchases  of 
food,  fuel  and  light  products  as  listed  in  grocery  account  books  for 
periods  varying  in  length  from  three  to  six  months. 

3.   HANDLING  OF  RESULTS 

The  material  thus  obtained  was  classified  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  in- 
comes and  expenditures  of  families  were  grouped  in  tables  according  to 
both  the  size  of  the  family  and,  in  separate  tables,  the  size  of  the 
income.  For  the  latter  purpose,  starting  with  the  lowest  income  of 
any  family  in  the  study,  that  is,  $766.50,  sixteen  income  groups  were 
set  up  until  the  maximum  income  of  a  single  family,  $5 58 1.60,  was 
reached.  In  order  to  compare  the  incomes  of  families  of  various  sizes 
and  with  different  incomes,  the  arithmetical  average  was  adopted, 
since  it  gives  equal  weight  to  both  extremes  and  also  eliminates  indi- 
vidual departures  from  the  type.  The  average  was  obtained  for  the 
incomes  and  expenditures  of  families,  both  in  dollars  and  percentages 
of  the  total  income. 

Use  was  also  made  of  frequency  tables  in  which  items  of  the  same 
class  were  grouped  and  the  number  of  cases  falling  in  each  class  enu- 
merated;  for  example,  the  number  of  families  saving  less  than  $100 
and  the  number  saving  over  $900. 
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4.   ACCURACY  OF  RESULTS 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  study  the  exactness  of  a  mathematical 
problem,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
budgetary  statistics  gathered  by  a  house-to-house  canvass.  Wherever 
possible  every  reported  expenditure  was  checked  in  some  manner. 
Bank  deposits,  Liberty  Bonds,  and  other  savings  were  not  recorded 
unless  evidences  of  their  possession  could  be  produced.  Wages  were 
verified  by  viewing  the  pay  envelopes ;  insurance,  by  inspecting  the 
policies;  food,  coal,  and  clothing  purchases,  by  bills  held  by  the 
housewife  or  store  records  when  they  were  bought  on  credit.  More- 
over, the  investigator,  being  herself  a  colored  person,  was  able  to  meet 
the  families  on  intimate  terms.  They  cordially  received  her  and  an- 
swered the  inquiries  she  made  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  .  .  . 

5.    SUMMARY 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  families  .  .  .  bought  food  by  credit  pur- 
chases and  mostly  in  small  quantities.  Of  the  remaining  families,  19 
made  large-scale  retail  purchases,  and  9,  small-quantity  cash  pur- 
chases. The  assortment  of  foods  bought  showed,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  somewhat  greater  variety  than  that  suggested  in  the  fair- 
standard-of-living  budget  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search of  Philadelphia.  Taking  the  cost  of  food  determined  per  adult 
male  unit  per  week  by  that  study  as  a  standard,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  cost  for  the  same  unit  to  the  families  investigated,  we  find 
25  per  cent  of  the  families  were  underfed.  Moreover,  the  distribution 
of  these  families  indicates  that  the  probability  of  a  family's  being 
underfed  increased  with  the  size  of  the  family  but  decreased  with  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  income.  Making  like  use  of  the  clothing 
standard  set  by  the  same  study,  we  see  that  families  consisting  of  more 
than  three  persons  were  on  the  average  underclothed,  as  were  also 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  S1670-S1970.  The  purchases  of 
clothing  were,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  families,  made  by  cash 
payment.  Gifts  of  clothing  were  equally  unusual.  The  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  families  were,  with  four  exceptions,  in  an  exceedingly  poor 
physical  condition.  The  most  critical  housing  problem  appeared, 
however,  in  single  dwellings  of  twelve  and  fourteen  rooms  sublet  to 
as  many  as  sixteen  different  families  or  individuals.  Only  26  per  cent 
of  the  families  occupied  singly  an  entire  house.  Their  distribution 
shows  that  the  occupying  solely  by  one  family  of  a  dwelling  depended 
upon  a  large  income  rather  than  a  large-size  family.    Moreover,  the 
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latter  were  overcrowded  to  a  degree  not  experienced  by  families  with 
high  incomes.  Purchases  of  coal  and  light-producing  products  were 
most  frequently  made  in  small  quantities,  for  example,  coal  by  the 
bucket,  kerosene  by  the  quart.  Especially  is  this  true  of  families  living 
in  rooms,  where  purses  limited  the  extent  of  lodging  procured,  which 
in  turn  restricted  the  facilities  for  the  storing  of  fuel. 

Turning  to  expenditures  made  on  the  sundry  items,  it  appears  that 
the  amount  spent  on  amusement  was  extremely  limited  in  all  families. 
But  we  discover  that  the  contributions  to  churches  included  money 
paid  at  church  socials,  which  were  more  frequently  patronized  than 
commercial  houses  of  amusement.  Insurance  was  carried  by  one  or 
more  persons  in  98  per  cent  of  the  families.  With  the  exception  of 
endowment  insurance  carried  by  at  least  one  member  of  ten  families, 
industrial  insurance  was  the  universal  type,  its  sole  purpose  being  to 
provide  a  burial  fund.  The  fact  that  many  families  were  forced  to 
leave  their  furniture  in  the  South,  owing  principally  to  the  cost  of 
carriage  or  war  embargoes  on  freight,  accounts  for  58  per  cent  of  the 
families'  spending  money  on  this  item.  Of  this  number,  37  made  their 
purchases  by  means  of  weekly  payments.  Money  was  spent  for  various 
medical  purposes  by  47  families.  The  amounts  so  expended  show  no 
relation  to  either  the  size  of  the  family  or  the  income.  Their  irregu- 
larity seems  to  indicate  that  a  change  in  climatic  conditions  made 
medical  attention  a  necessity  rather  than  a  choice  to  be  exercised  by 
families  of  financial  means.  Carfare  expenditures  were  related  to  the 
distance  of  the  place  of  work  or  church  from  the  home,  and  showed 
no  relation  to  either  the  income  or  the  size  of  the  family.  Ten  families 
reported  expenditures  on  alcoholic  drinks,  varying  in  amount  from 
$36.50  to  Si 56  per  annum.  Purchases  of  tobacco  were  made  in  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  families, — 60  in  all.  The  smallest 
amount  spent  annually  by  one  family  in  this  way  was  $10;  the 
largest,  $182.  Finally,  miscellaneous  items  consisting  of  the  services 
of  tailors,  telephones,  and  reading  matter  were  reported  by  4  families. 
The  expenditures  of  families  did  not,  however,  always  equal  or  bal- 
ance with  the  incomes,  so  that  18  families  show  a  deficit  and  82  a 
surplus.  Sixty  of  the  latter  number  made  annual  savings  varying  in 
amount  from  $8  to  $981.55. 

A  further  resume  of  the  relation  of  income  to  expenditures  would 
prove  helpful  in  elucidating  the  expenditure  tendencies  found  to 
operate  within  the  group.  The  question,  however,  that  arises  in  our 
minds  is,  How  do  the  expenditure  tendencies  of  this  group  compare 
with  those  of  other  groups?  For  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore, 
we  shall  list  the  expenditure  tendencies  of  our  group  beside  those 
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reported  by  the  War  Labor  Board  for  families  it  investigated  in 
twenty-two  shipping  districts  during  the  year  19 18-19 19,  and  beside 
Engel's  laws  of  expenditure.  We  find : 

1.  As  the  income  increased,  the  percentage  spent  on  food  decreased. 
Engel  and  the  War  Labor  Board  Study  report  the  same. 

2.  As  the  income  increased,  the  percentage  spent  on  clothing  remained 
approximately  the  same.  Engel:  "As  the  income  increases  the  percentage 
spent  on  clothing  remains  the  same." 

3.  As  the  income  increased,  the  percentage  spent  on  rent,  fuel,  and  light 
decreased.  Engel:  "Whatever  the  income  the  percentage  spent  on  lodging 
or  rent  and  for  fuel  and  light  is  invariably  the  same."  The  War  Labor 
Board :  "As  the  income  increased,  the  percentage  spent  on  rent,  fuel  and 
light  decreased." 

4.  As  the  income  increased,  the  percentage  spent  on  sundries  increased. 
Engel  and  the  War  Labor  Board  Study  report  the  same.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  expenditure  tendencies  of  the  group  under  consideration  were  not  only 
sufficiently  regular  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  definite  tendencies,  but  also 
that  the  tendencies  either  agree  substantially  with  Engel's  historic  laws  of 
expenditures  or,  where  they  fail  to  do  so,  coincide  with  the  more  recent 
findings  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 


THE  NEGRO  MIGRATION  FROM  MISSISSIPPI1 

R.  H.  Leavell 

[For  many  years  Mr.  Leavell  has  successfully  taught,  at  Southern  col- 
leges, courses  in  race  relations.  The  excerpt  from  his  work  indicates  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  improvements  in  planes  of  living  might  affect  Negro 
migration.  The  safety  element  in  the  standard  of  living  is  also  of  major 
significance  in  this  situation.] 

All  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  emphasizes  the 
pull  to  the  North  as  based  on  genuine  advantages,  even  though  there 
is  congestion  in  the  housing  situation.  This  congestion  is  a  clue  to 
one  means  of  competition  with  the  North  available  to  Mississippi 
planters,  namely,  the  construction  of  comfortable,  sanitary,  and  at- 
tractive (though  inexpensive)  houses,  with  such  other  advantages  as 
gardens,  poultry  yards,  truck  patches,  and  cow  sheds,  together  with 
provision  for  some  time  allowance  for  attending  to  these ;  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  facilities  without  time  to  care  for  them 
would  be  futile.  Besides,  one  of  the  greatest  competing  attractions 
of  the  city  is  the  shorter  working  day.  .  .  . 

1R.  H.  Leavell  and  others,  Negro  Migration  in  1916-1917,  pp.  25-27.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  ioiQ.   Adapted. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  practical  policy,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant matter,  certainly  the  most  urgent,  concerns  provision  of  a  living 
wage.  Although  the  range  of  wages  is  about  75  cents  on  farms  in  the 
southwest  to  $1  or  $1.25  in  the  northern  counties,  this  wage,  unless 
intelligently  supplemented  by  supervised  production  of  foodstuffs  by 
the  worker  for  his  own  use,  is  not  enough  to  maintain  the  Negro  in 
a  high  state  of  physical  efficiency,  especially  because  food  prices  have 
risen  much  more  rapidly  than  money  wages.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  index  to  a  general  condition  of  wages  on 
too  low  a  scale  to  allow  maintenance  of  physical  well-being  and  the 
attainable  maximum  of  labor  energy  is  to  be  found  in  the  telltale 
record  of  pellagra  in  the  past  three  years.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up  the  economic  and  social  facts  stimulating  Negro  mi- 
gration, we  reach  the  following  conclusions :  The  economic  motive  is 
present  in  nearly  every  case ;  but  in  addition  belief  that  there  is  need 
for  fairer  treatment  in  business  dealings,  in  the  courts  of  justices  of 
the  peace  (and  even  in  higher  courts  when  a  white  is  a  party  to  the 
controversy),  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  is  operative  in  many,  and  prob- 
ably in  a  majority,  of  instances. 

Exercises 

1.  Outline  the  respects  in  which  Negroes  have  been  handicapped  by  white 
"civilization"  in  securing  for  their  families  each  of  the  seven  elements  in  a 
standard  of  living.  How  might  their  handicaps  and  shortcomings  be  reduced  ? 

2.  Describe  and  interpret  the  various  planes  of  living  observable  among 
the  Negroes  in  your  community. 


DEVELOPING  STANDARDS  OF  RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE1 

Grace  Abbott 

Question 

What  are  the  standards  of  child  care  under  which  our  rural  children  are 
growing  up  ? 

[Miss  Grace  Abbott,  worthy  successor  of  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  as  director 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  and,  like  her,  a  former  resident  of  Hull 
House,  was  at  one  time  director  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League 
(Chicago)  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Immigration  Commission. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1927,  pp.  27-29. 
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She  has  been  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  an 
address  before  that  body  (1922)  she  used  the  position  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  to  signalize  the  fact  that  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  wages  are  also  problems  of  child-welfare  standards.  In 
the  following  extract  from  another  paper  before  the  same  organization 
(1927)  she  described  pathological  planes  of  living  found  in  American  rural 
communities,  which  have  their  slums,  here  and  there,  as  truly  as  do  the  cities.] 

Here  are  concretely  some  of  the  conditions  found.  A  family  of  nine 
persons  were  living  in  two  rooms.  The  main  dwelling  was  a  one-room 
frame  house  covered  with  sod.  Three  of  the  children  slept  in  a  dugout 
about  twenty-five  yards  away.  In  another  instance  eight  persons  lived 
in  a  one-room  house  which  was  a  combination  of  a  tar-paper  shack 
and  a  dugout.  The  room  is  very  large.  At  the  back  are  four  beds ; 
in  the  middle,  a  small  cook  stove.  A  table,  some  chairs  and  boxes 
used  as  chairs,  and  a  shelf  of  dishes  make  up  the  chief  furnishings  of 
the  room.  There  is  only  one  window,  and  so  the  back  of  the  room  is 
very  dark.  The  outside  of  the  house  is  picturesque,  with  a  row  of 
ears  of  red  corn  hanging  across  the  front  and  some  flowers  in  cans. 
Another  family,  consisting  of  five  persons  at  the  time  the  baby  was 
born,  lived  in  a  small  one-room  tar-paper  shack.  They  have  now 
moved  to  a  "fairly  large"  frame  house,  which  consists  of  two  rooms 
and  a  pantry.  These  conditions  obtained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  themselves  have  high  standards  in  regard  to 
housing  and  sanitation.  The  scarcity  of  lumber  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  building  materials,  the  dearth  of  masons  and  carpenters,  the 
great  distances  from  railroads  and  markets,  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation, the  lack  of  ready  money,  and  the  pioneer  attitude  that  to 
"do  without"  things  is  a  part  of  the  homesteader's  lot, — these  fac- 
tors combine  to  explain  the  small  house  and  the  inevitable  crowding. 

In  the  studies  of  rural  child  labor,  investigators  found  that  laborers' 
families  in  both  Colorado  and  Michigan  occupied  any  kind  of  shelter 
that  was  available  for  temporary  use, — abandoned  farmhouses,  rude 
frame  or  tar-paper  shacks,  and  even  tents  and  caravan  wagons, — 
though  some  of  the  sugar  companies  in  Michigan  had  provided  one- 
room  or  two-room  portable  cottages  for  their  laborers.  The  dwellings 
were  in  many  cases  in  bad  repair,  dark,  ill  ventilated,  and  far  from 
weatherproof.  Overcrowding  was  extreme.  In  Colorado  77  per  cent 
and  in  Michigan  40  per  cent  of  the  laborers'  families  lived  with  two 
or  more  persons  per  room.  Sanitation  was  poor,  and  the  water  supply, 
especially  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  Colorado,  was  often  neither 
plentiful  nor  protected  against  contamination.  Most  of  the  laborers 
,occupied  these  "beet  shacks"  for  five  or  six  months  a  year. 
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The  migratory  laborers  in  the  hop  yards  and  orchards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  found  by  bureau  investigators  living  in  camps  on  the 
grower's  premises,  some  of  them  real  villages  in  themselves,  housing 
several  hundred  persons.  Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  families  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  district  included  in  the  study,  and  nearly  all  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  district,  lived  in  tents ;  the  others  occupied  one-room 
frame  houses  built  in  rows,  each  with  one  window.  In  both  tents  and 
"bunk  houses"  extreme  overcrowding  was  found;  two  thirds  of  the 
families  in  one  district  and  almost  all  in  the  other  had  three  or  more 
persons  per  tent  or  room,  and  the  majority  had  five  or  more.  A  regula- 
tion of  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Health  called  for  a  specified 
amount  of  air  space  per  person  in  frame  houses  in  laborers'  camps,  but 
the  regulation  did  not  extend  to  tents,  as  a  similar  one  in  California 
does,  and  Oregon  had  no  such  regulation  for  either  houses  or  tents. 
The  Washington  regulation  was  not  enforced  in  the  camps  visited, 
although  sanitary  conditions  in  both  Washington  and  Oregon  were 
better  than  in  most  farm-labor  camps  visited  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  other  sections. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  individual 
truck  farmers  maintained  camps  for  the  migratory  workers  they 
brought  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  each  summer.  Most  of  them 
provided  but  one  building,  known  as  a  shanty,  which  served  as  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  all  the  workers.  It  was  usually  a  weatherbeaten  or 
unpainted  structure,  the  windows  of  which  usually  lacked  either  glass 
or  shutters  or  both.  As  a  rule  there  was  but  one  room  on  each  floor, 
with  stairs  on  the  outside  leading  into  the  upper  room.  On  each  side 
of  a  narrow  aisle  down  the  center  the  floor  was  divided  into  sections 
or  pens  by  boards  10  or  12  inches  in  height,  each  being  about  6  feet 
long  and  from  4  to  6  feet  wide  and  covered  with  straw  for  a  mattress. 
Each  family  was  allotted  one  of  these  pens.  At  night  men,  women, 
and  children,  partially  clad,  one  family  separated  from  the  next  by 
the  plank,  lay  side  by  side.  One  such  shanty  in  one  of  the  camps 
housed  95  persons.  More  than  half  the  families  had  no  toilet 
facilities. 

These  conditions  are  so  serious,  but  at  the  same  time  so  concen- 
trated in  a  few  areas  controlled  and  maintained  by  men  engaged  in 
large-scale  truck  farming,  that  it  should  be  easy  for  the  state  to  com- 
pel the  correction  of  such  conditions. 

Much  more  difficult  to  cure  are  the  conditions  found  in  a  study  of 
maternity  and  infant  care  in  a  Southern  state.  Nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  families  in  the  county  under  study  were  occupying  small 
houses  of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms;  14  per  cent,  houses  of  one  room 
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only.  The  number  of  occupants  in  these  houses  ranged  from  two  to 
ten  persons,  and  in  half  of  the  single-room  houses  there  were  five  or 
more  persons.  In  two  fifths  of  the  houses  visited  there  was  but  one 
sleeping  room,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  three  or  four  beds  in 
the  same  room.  This  was  a  poor  county  with  a  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  in  which  relatively  simple  people  live.  Improvement  in 
housing  in  this  area  will  come  only  with  improved  agriculture,  better 
education,  and  an  interest  in  better  living  conditions  not  yet  aroused 
in  these  people,  who  belong  to  our  old  American  stock. 

In  the  provision  for  those  groups  of  children  in  need  of  special 
care, — the  dependent,  the  delinquent,  the  neglected,  the  crippled,  and 
the  defective, — who  are  found  in  rural  areas,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years.  There  is  developing  an  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  whole  state  which  is  encouraging.  In  a  few  states  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  administrative  methods 
which  will  make  minimum  state  standards  much  easier  of  attainment. 

Exercise 

Are  there  any  such  conditions  in  your  state  as  are  described  by  Miss 
Abbott? 


LIVING  IN  CITIES 

Questions 

1.  Where  can  data  be  secured  showing  how  most  city  families  get  and 
spend  their  money  ? 

2.  Why  are  incomes  over  $2500  lumped  in  "one  class  in  the  following 
tables  ?  Why  is  it  probable  that  the  reader's  family  falls  in  this  class  ? 

3.  Are  urban  family  standards  maintained  altogether  by  the  father's 
wages  ?   Explain. 

4.  Are  children  a  good  investment  for  the  urban  worker? 

5.  Can  things  got  by  chance  be  called  a  part  of  the  standard  of  living  ? 

6.  What  fifteen  years  are  the  hardest  in  the  life  of  an  urban  worker's 
family  ?   Why  should  it  be  so  ?   Are  there  compensations  ? 

7.  How  may  home  standards  be  affected  when  all  the  adults  work  for 
wages  ? 

Note.  The  above  can  be  answered  in  part  from  the  data  on  the  next  two 
pages  ;  after  which  appear  a  few  vivid  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  urban 
poor  by  those  whose  experience  has  given  them  intimate  acquaintance  with 
planes  of  living  in  the  industrial  districts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
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Table  I.   Sources  and  Amounts  of  Family 


Average  Income 

from  Earnings  of 

Total 

Income  Group 

Number  of 
Families 

Average 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Dependents 

Earnings 
per  Family 

Under  $900      .... 
$900  and  under  $1200 

332 

$765.60 

$9-39 

$6.92 

$781.91 

2,423 

1013.69 

H-39 

11.83 

$0.51 

1037.42 

$1200  and  under  $1500 

3,959 

1252.45 

13-93 

26.33 

1.29 

1294.00 

$1500  and  under  $1800 

2,730 

1487.92 

15.36 

6i.77 

1-37 

1566.42 

$1800  and  under  $2100 

1,594 

1691.07 

14.30 

143-55 

5-o6 

i853-97 

$2100  and  under  $2500 

705 

1785.96 

26.77 

342.71 

569 

2161.12 

$2500  and  over    .    .    . 

353 

179556 

11.62 

872.33 

4-54 

2684.05 

All  incomes      .    .    . 

12,096 

1349-15 

14-35 

89.47 

1.96 

1454-93 

Per 

cent 

Under  $900      .... 

94.2 

1.2 

0.9 

96.2 

$900  and  under  $1 200 

94-3 

1.1 

1.1 

2 

96-5 

$1200  and  under  $1500 

93-2 

1.0 

2.0 

0.1 

963 

$1500  and  under  $1800 

91.2 

•9 

3-8 

.1 

96.0 

$1800  and  under  $2100 

87.9 

•7 

7-5 

•3 

96.3 

$2100  and  under  $2500 

78.6 

1.2 

151 

•3 

95-1 

$2500  and  over    .    .    . 

64.4 

•4 

31-3 

.2 

96.2 

All  incomes      .    .    . 

89.2 

•9 

5-9 

.1 

96.1 

Table  II.    Amount  and  Per  Cent  of  Expenditures  in  One 

of  Families  in  92  Industrial 


Income  Group 


Under  $900 

$900  and  under  $1200 
$1200  and  under  $1500 
$1500  and  under  $1800 
$1800  and  under  $2100 
$2100  and  under  $2500 
$2500  and  over  .  .  . 

All  incomes  .... 


Under  $900 

$900  and  under  $1200 
$1200  and  under  $1500 
$1500  and  under  $1800 
$1800  and  under  $2100 
$2100  and  under  $2500 
$2500  and  over  .  .  . 


All  incomes 


Number 
of  Fami- 
lies 


332 
2,432 
3,959 
2,730 
1,594 
705 
353 


12,096 


2.7 
20.0 
32.7 
22.6 
13-2 
5-8 
2.9 


Average  Persons 
in  Family 


Total 


Equiva- 
lent adult 
males 


2.98 
3.16 
3-36 
3-59 

4.09 
4-95 


3-32 


Average  Yearly  Expenses  per 


Food 


$37i-6i 
456.16 
5I5-56 
571-75 
626.52 
711.86 
859-98 


548.51 


Clothing 


$11163 
156.45 
206.50 
257-38 
306.94 
384.20 
503-03 


237.60 


Rent 


$121.65 3 
149.63  4 
179.735 
207.13  6 
231.92  7 
248.35  8 
260.21 9 


186.55  10 


Per  cent 


44.1 

13.2 

14-5  3 

42.4 

14.5 

13-9  4 

39-6 

15-9 

13-8  5 

37-2 

16.7 

13-5  6 

35-7 

17.5 

13-2  7 

34-6 

18.7 

12. 1  8 

34-9 

20.4 

IO.6  9 

38.2 

16.6 

13.0  10 

Fuel  and 
light 


$57-19  3 
64.154 

73-33  5 
79-368 
87.27  7 
92.97  s 
102.03  9 


74.2810 


6.8  3 
6.0  * 
5-6  6 
5-2  6 
S.o' 
4-5  8 
4-i  9 


5-2  w 


1  Bulletin  No.  357,  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  May,  1924,  pp.  4-5. 

2  Less  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

3  Not  including  1  family  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 

4  Not  including  42  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
5 Not  including  91  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
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Incomes  in  One  Year,  by  Income  Groups1 
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Average  Income  from 

Total  Average 

Income  other 

than  from 

Earnings 

Total  Average 

Lodgers 

Garden, 
poultry,  etc. 

Gifts 

Rents  and 
investments 

Other 
sources 

Income  per 
Family 

$1.41 
2.37 
425 
6.49 
8.13 
13.69 
10.87 

$6-57 
8.12 
10.62 
1356 
14.64 
1518 
13-76 

$18.12 
20.52 
24.29 
29.10 
28.94 
45  69 
37.85 

$0.64 

1.89 

5-51 

8.99 

11.67 

22.67 

21.71 

$4-24 
506 
512 
6.99 
7.5i 
13.83 
22.01 

$30.98 
37  96 
49.80 
65.12 
70.90 
1 1 1. 06 
106.20 

$812.89 
107538 
134380 
163154 
1924.87 
2272.18 
2790.25 

5.56 

1156 

26.71 

7.72 

6.82 

58.36 

1513.29 

Per  cent 


0.2 

0.8 

2.2 

0.1 

o-5 

3-8 

100. 0 

.2 

.8 

1.9 

.2 

•5 

3-5 

100.0 

•3 

.8 

1.8 

•4 

•4 

3-7 

100.0 

■4 

.8 

1.8 

.6 

•4 

4.0 

100.0 

•4 

.8 

i-5 

.6 

•4 

3-7 

100.0 

.6 

•7 

2.0 

1.0 

.6 

4.9 

100.0 

•4 

•5 

1.4 

.8 

.8 

3-8 

100.0 

•4 

.8 

1.8 

•5 

•5 

3-9 

100.0 

Year  for  the  Principal  Groups  of  Items  of  Cost  of  Living 
Centers,  by  Income  Groups1 


Family  for 

Total 
Average 

Yearly 

Expenses 

per 

Family 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Families 

HAVING 
NEITHER 

Surplus 

NOR 

Deficit 

Average 
Surplus 

(+)OR 

Deficit 

(— )  FOR 

Group 

Furniture 
and  fur- 
nishings 

Miscella- 
neous 

Families 
having 

Average 
amount 

Families 
having 

Average 
amount 

$30.31 
47-85 
61.95 
84.31 
97.20 
116.74 
13306 

$14981 
201.06 
262.40 
335.28 
404.27 
500.08 
608.23 

$842.91 
1076.12 
1300.71 
1536.68 
1755-74 
2054.97 
2466.91 

137 
1306 
2731 
2112 
13 1 5 
S85 
306 

$47-59 
67.62 
106.27 
157-74 
233-41 
290.65 

404.45 

144 
838 
977 
525 
240 
102 
45 

$114.48 
107.39 
122.48 
141.32 
155-57 
165.68 
213.81 

5i 
279 

251 

93 

39 

18 

2 

-  $30.02 

-  -7o 

+  4308 

+  9486 

+  169.13 

+  217.21 

+  323-34 

73.22 

306.11 

1434-37 

8492 

155-31 

2871 

126.85 

733 

+  78.93 

Per  cent 


3.6 

17.8 

100.0 

413 

43-4 

15-4 

4.4 

18.7 

100. 0 

53.9 

34-6 

"•5 

4.8 

20.2 

100. 0 

69.0 

24.7 

6.3 

5-5 

21.8 

100.0 

77.4 

19.2 

3-4 

55 

23.0 

100.0 

82.5 

151 

2.4 

5-7 

24-3 

100.0 

83.0 

14-5 

2.6 

5-4 

24.7 

100.0 

86.7 

12.7 

.6 

5-1 

21.3 

100.0 

70.2 

23-7 

6.1 

6  Not  including  80  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
7 Not  including  56  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
8 Not  including  21  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
9  Not  including  9  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
10 Not  including  301  families  in  which  rent  is  combined  with  fuel  and  light. 
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[Mrs.  Simkhovitch  writes  as  head  resident  of  Greenwich  House,  a  social 
settlement.  Her  valuable  book  is  out  of  print.  Miss  Anthony  is  a  feminist, 
an  industrial  investigator,  journalist,  and  biographer.  Her  study  was  made 
in  the  middle  West  Side  of  New  York  City,  for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Boyhood  and  Lawlessness,  also  a  West  Side  study,  presented  the 
results  of  investigations  in  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Hell's  Kitchen.   The  editor  shared  in  the  latter  survey. 

The  planes  and  standards  described  are  in  a  sense  individual,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  are  selected  as  typical  they  represent  class  or  district  planes  and 
standards,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  broader  community  standard.] 


THE  CITY  WORKER'S  WORLD1 
Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 

Almost  all  wage-earning  families  in  great  cities  live  for  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  years  in  anxiety  or  on  the  verge  of  dependence.  Illness, 
accident,  death,  may  precipitate  any  member  of  this  group  into  the 
ranks  of  dependents. 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter  by  lamp  or  gas  light,  the  wage- 
earner  gets  up  from  the  bed  he  has  shared  with  his  wife  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  the  children.  His  wife  has  lighted  the  fire  and  gets  his 
breakfast  ready  for  him,  places  it  on  the  table  and  he  eats  it ;  for  the 
wife  puts  off  her  own  breakfast  till  the  children  are  ready  for  school. 
Then  she  puts  up  her  man's  luncheon  or  else  gives  him,  from  the 
Saturday  night's  envelope  he  has  handed  over  to  her  safe-keeping  and 
wise  expenditure,  his  lunch  money.  ...  If  his  work  is  at  a  distance, 
carfare  money  is  added.  Arriving  at  work  at  7,  the  wage-earner  plods 
away  till  12,  eats  his  dinner  in  company  with  his  fellow  workers,  and 
is  at  it  again  till  6.  At  home  again,  if  he  is  tired  out,  the  children  must 
keep  quiet  while  he  gets  a  solitary  supper  cooked  just  for  him.  .  .  . 

Then  there  is  the  .  .  .  newspaper  to  read,  the  children  to  play  with 
a  bit,  and  then  early  to  bed  or  out  to  his  lodge,  union,  social  or 
political  club,  .  .  .  where  he  can  meet  the  neighbors  and  enter  upon 
the  large  life  of  association  that  his  home  and  his  work  alone  cannot 
offer.  His  life  centers  about  his  home,  his  work,  and  this  friendly 
association.  If  these  three  primitive  forms  of  life  are  at  their  best, 
what  more  can  be  desired  ?  A  beautiful  family  life,  joy  in  work,  and 
association  with  one's  fellow  men  in  all  their  common  aspirations  and 
purposes  is  enough.  But  we  think  both  too  highly  and  too  ill  of  this 
life  of  the  workingman.   Too  highly,  in  that  we  idealize  it  and  often 

1Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  The  City  Worker's  World  in  America,  pp.  85- 
86.   Copyright,  191 7,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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admire  that  which  we  would  in  no  wise  personally  desire  for  ourselves. 
The  family  life  is  marred  by  its  narrow  range  and  through  lack  of 
money,  and  work  is  often  without  any  of  that  creative  element  which 
alone  can  bring  joy  and  satisfaction,  and,  in  addition,  is  generally  too 
prolonged.  The  social  relationships,  also,  that  are  open  to  the  work- 
ingman  often  suffer  from  the  lack  of  outlook  which  the  limited  op- 
portunities open  to  his  group  present.  The  trouble  with  the  poor  is 
not  that  they  are  not  virtuous,  for  each  class  or  group  has  its  own 
virtues  and  vices ;  not  that  they  are  not  intelligent,  for  mental  capacity 
is  not  the  product  of  an  economic  stratum;  nor  is  it  that  they  are 
not  laborious,  for  they  do  the  largest  share  of  the  work  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  simply  that  they  are  poor.  We  may  admire  and  desire  the 
simplest  and  commonest  elements  of  life, — a  beautiful  family  life,  joy 
in  work,  and  neighborliness, — buj;  at  their  best  they  cannot  exist 
without  economic  security. 


THE  TENEMENT  HOME1 
Katharine  S.  Anthony 

The  typical  flat  consists  of  three  or  four  rooms, — a  sitting  room, 
a  combination  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  one  or  two  bedrooms. 
Seldom  is  more  than  one  room  well  lighted.  Space  is  at  a  premium. 
Folding  wire  cots,  chiffoniers,  and  drop-leaf  tables  are  popular 
articles  of  furniture,  as  they  economize  space.  A  sewing  machine, 
bought  on  the  installment  plan,  is  seldom  missing.  The  "grandest" 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  flat  was  perhaps  secured  with  green  trading 
stamps,  as  the  housewife  will  tell  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
collection  of  trading  stamps  is  regarded  as  a  practice  of  great  thrift, 
and  the  parlor  lamp  thus  secured  is  enjoyed  not  only  for  its  own  sake 
but  also  as  evidence  of  the  chief  housewifely  virtue.  Occasionally  a 
prize  piece,  like  Mrs.  Keifer's  mission  clock,  is  secured  in  a  puzzle  con- 
test of  the  Journal.  In  one  of  the  poorest  homes  I  came  upon  a  shining 
new  upright  piano.  Its  presence  was  proudly  explained  as  the  result  of 
little  Annie's  "cuteness"  in  making  up  more  words  than  anybody  else 
out  of  the  letters  in  the  manufacturer's  name. 

Closets  are  unknown.  When  the  mother  comes  home  from  work 
she  hangs  her  dusty  little  black  hat  on  the  gas  jet  or  deposits  it  on 
the  mantel.  Unless  she  can  afford  to  buy  a  wardrobe,  the  children's 
clothes  must  hang  on  the  chairs.  Where  to  put  away  freshly  ironed 

1  Katharine  S.  Anthony,  Mothers  Who  Must  Earn,  pp.  141-144.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1914. 
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clothes  is  a  serious  problem.  Some  of  the  mothers  meet  this  difficulty 
by  leaving  the  most  precious  garments  unironed  until  they  are  about 
to  be  worn.  The  little  white  dresses  for  Sunday  are  washed  out  and 
starched  early  in  the  week  and  then  stowed  away  in  a  small  bundle 
until  Saturday  or  even  Sunday  morning,  when  they  are  ironed  while 
the  family  waits,  so  to  speak. 

The  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  bedroom,  is  without  storage  capacity ; 
a  shallow  cupboard  is  built  against  the  wall,  but  pantries  are  unknown. 
Food  is  bought  from  day  to  day,  as  the  average  income  is  so  low 
that  supplies  could  not  be  bought  in  quantities ;  hence  the  need  of  a 
pantry  is  not  so  great.  The  cupboard,  with  the  dishes  set  forth  on 
shelves  decorated  with  bright  oilcloth  or  gay  scalloped  paper,  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  attractive  and  orderly  feature  of  the  house.  It  is  out 
of  the  children's  reach,  and  various  things  besides  dishes  (the  keys  of 
the  house  where  the  mother  scrubs,  rent  receipts,  insurance  books, 
pawn  tickets, — all  the  little  objects  so  sadly  significant  of  their 
hard-pressed  lives)  are  stowed  away  there  for  safekeeping.  .  .  . 

The  space  under  the  stationary  tubs  is  used  for  storing  kindling. 
Certain  warehouses  and  stores  in  the  neighborhood  make  a  practice 
of  giving  away  empty  packing  cases  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  espe- 
cially on  Saturday  morning.  The  cases  are  dragged  home  by  the 
children  or  the  mother  and  split  up  on  the  sidewalk.  The  ax  stands 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  or  perhaps,  if  it  is  a  very  good  one,  it  is 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  sitting  room  as  a  safer  place  than  the 
kitchen.  The  entire  supply  of  coal  is  kept  in  a  tow-sack  or  a  box  in 
the  kitchen.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  a  fire  is  made  in  the  kitchen 
stove  only  mornings  and  evenings.  If  any  of  the  family  stay  at  home 
from  school  or  work  on  the  coldest  days,  they  may  lie  in  bed  to  keep 
warm ;  it  is  cheaper  than  burning  coal. 

Housekeeping  in  these  cramped  quarters  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
Such  a  home  absorbs  an  endless  amount  of  labor  without  making  much 
return  in  the  way  of  tidy  appearance ;  the  housekeeper  can  overcome 
the  dirt  more  successfully  than  the  disorder.  "It  looks  as  if  the  place 
was  upside  down,"  they  would  sometimes  say,  "but  it's  clean,  any- 
way." Washday  especially  reduces  the  home  to  chaos.  The  bed  is 
left  unmade  while  the  only  pair  of  sheets  is  being  washed  and  dried ; 
the  clothes  are  boiled  on  the  kitchen  stove,  filling  the  apartment  with 
steam ;  from  the  open  wash  tubs,  zinc  or  stationary,  rises  soapy  vapor. 
All  sorts  of  discomforts  and  inconveniences  must  be  endured  until  the 
clothes  are  on  the  line. 
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THE  "HELL'S  KITCHEN"  DISTRICT1 

In  homes  like  these  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  even  the  smallest 
families  to  live  in  decency.  But  small  families  are  not  the  rule  on  the 
West  Side.  Of  the  231  families  for  which  information  regarding  the 
number  of  living  children  was  secured,  163,  or  71  per  cent,  had  four 
or  more  children.  Families  having  five  children  formed  the  largest 
group ;  and  one  family  had  eleven  living  children.  .  .  . 

Day  begins  for  the  housewife  at  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier  if  she 
works  outside  the  home,  and  ordinarily  her  children  are  up  and  on 
the  streets  by  half-past  seven.  For  breakfast  she  usually  prepares  a 
quantity  of  food  and  leaves  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  family.  The 
members,  as  they  rise,  successively  go  to  the  kitchen  and  help  them- 
selves. The  workers  go  to  the  stores  and  factories,  and  the  children 
to  school  or  the  streets.  By  half-past  seven  the  factories  are  in  full 
operation,  the  stores  are  open,  and  the  day's  work  has  begun.  From 
half-past  eight  to  nine,  the  streets  are  thronged  with  children  going 
to  school,  or  sometimes  to  steal  a  riotous  holiday  on  the  streets  and 
docks  as  truants.  At  noon  they  return  to  snatch  a  hasty  lunch  served 
in  the  same  impromptu  way  as  breakfast,  and  then  the  woman  is  left 
alone  again  to  wash  and  cook  and  mend  and  gossip  till  supper  time,  if 
she  is  not  one  of  the  many  West  Side  mothers  who  must  go  out  to 
earn.  In  that  case  the  household  tasks  must  be  done  after  she  returns 
home  at  night.  .  .  . 

Such  is  the  average  tenement  home,  abiding  place  of  our  West  Side 
boy  and  his  family.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  family  is 
a  "broken"  one. 


THE  WORKING  MOTHER'S  HOUSEKEEPING2 

Gwendolyn  Salisbury  Hughes 

Questions 

1.  Why  should  a  mother  ever  work  for  wages  ? 

2.  Is  the  day  nursery  a  solution? 

3.  Is  home  work  for  pay  a  solution?  If  not,  why  not? 

4.  What  other  solutions  can  you  propose  ? 

1  Boyhood  and  Lawlessness,  pp.  58-59.   Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1914. 

2  Gwendolyn  Salisbury  Hughes,  Mothers  in  Industry,  pp.  177-190.   New  Re- 
public, 1925. 
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[What  living  means  to  mothers  who  go  out  to  work  has  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hughes,  who  was  then  Carola  Woerishofer  Fellow  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  later  with  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  (New  York 
City),  and  now  with  the  Society  for  Crippled  Children  (New  York  City). 
Miss  Butler's  studies  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City,1  Dr.  McLean's, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  industries,2  and  Miss  Anthony's  in  New  York  City3 
show  similar  planes  of  living.  If  life  were  more  tolerable  without  such  sacri- 
fices, these  mothers  would  not  be  earning.] 

The  mother's  day  begins  with  the  preparation  of  an  early  break- 
fast. .  .  .  Before  the  mother  leaves  the  house  she  must  also  see  that 
there  is  something  left  for  the  children's  lunch,  if  she  cannot  come 
home,  and  that  their  clothes  are  presentable  for  school.  A  mother  who 
is  no  longer  employed  reports:  "Sometimes  I  would  wash  and  dress 
the  children  for  school  at  night  before  they  went  to  bed,  because  I 
would  be  up  and  gone  early  in  the  morning."  The  mother  may  have 
the  added  responsibility  of  getting  the  baby  ready  to  take  to  the 
nursery  or  the  home  of  a  relative,  and  sometimes  she  is  obliged  to  do 
a  little  marketing  before  going  to  work.  Her  day  in  industry  fre- 
quently begins  at  a  quarter  to  seven  or  seven,  and  it  takes  her  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  her  place  of  employment. 

Children  appear  to  share  the  responsibility  of  serving  lunch  equally 
with  their  mothers  in  the  homes  of  full-time  workers.  The  food  is 
usually  prepared  in  advance  by  the  mother,  so  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  be  done  at  the  time.  The  mother's  noon  period  is  too 
short  for  her  to  do  more  than  hurry  home  and  then  back  to  work. 
If  there  is  any  marketing  to  be  done  at  noon,  she  stops  at  the  corner 
store  on  her  way  home  or  sends  one  of  the  children. 

The  interval  between  the  mother's  return  and  the  supper  hour  also 
is  too  short  to  permit  of  any  extensive  housework.  She  frequently  has 
to  stop  again  at  the  grocery  store  on  her  way  home,  and  sometimes 
she  starts  to  clean,  or  picks  up  her  sewing  or  mending,  while  supper 
is  cooking.  The  service  of  the  person  who  came  in  to  help  at  noon 
in  some  of  the  homes  is  dispensed  with  for  the  evening  meal.  Although 
the  children  help  with  supper  more  frequently  than  with  breakfast,  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  families  the  cooking  is  not  begun  until  the  mother 
reaches  home  at  six  o'clock  or  later.  Up  to  supper  time,  therefore,  the 
mother  has  done  only  the  things  that  had  to  be  done  at  the  moment. 

1  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler,  Women  and  the  Trades.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1909  ;  also  Saleswomen  in  Mercantile  Stores.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1912. 

2  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Wage-Earning  Women.  Macmillan,  1910. 

3  Op.  cit. 
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Half  of  the  women  who  do  their  laundry  alone  do  it  in  the  evening, 
while  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  smaller  number  who  have  help 
at  home  must  also  do  it  after  hours,  ...  at  least  two  or  three  even- 
ings a  week.  Although  most  of  these  homes  have  running  water  in  the 
kitchen,  there  are  no  stationary  tubs,  no  washing  machines,  no 
mangles,  no  electric  irons.  The  wage-earning  mother  does  not  have  the 
means  to  purchase  these  household  appliances  and  must  do  the  wash- 
ing under  conditions  which  most  increase  her  two  great  disabilities, 
— exhaustion  and  lack  of  time. 

The  cleaning  reported  by  the  mothers  is  that  which  must  be  done 
daily  and  weekly :  scrubbing,  sweeping,  dusting,  putting  things  in 
order.  No  information  was  obtained  about  those  frenzied  seizures  to 
which  the  old-fashioned  "good"  housekeeper  was  subject,  the  spring 
and  fall  cleaning ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  in  some  homes  that 
these  rites  have  not  been  observed  for  many  a  year.  Almost  two  thirds 
of  the  women  who  have  no  help  are  forced  to  do  their  washing  and 
ironing  at  night. 

Marketing,  which  means  going  to  the  corner  grocery  store  and 
buying  whatever  is  needed  for  the  next  meal,  or,  with  greater  fore- 
sight and  greater  funds,  for  the  next  day,  is  evening  work  in  many  of 
these  homes.  .  .  . 

Since  the  mother  works  full  time  in  industry  and  does  the  greater 
part  of  the  housework,  ready-to-wear  garments  have  largely  sup- 
planted the  home-made  variety.  No  sewing  is  done  by  persons  out- 
side the  household.  Such  mending  as  is  done  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  mother.  .  .  . 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  these  mothers  who  work  full 
time  clean  house,  scrub  the  steps,  wash  and  iron,  bathe  the  children, 
and  do  the  extra  cooking.  Practically  without  exception  they  maintain 
that  they  give  their  families  home  cooking ;  some  of  them  even  bake 
bread.  No  effort  was  made  to  standardize  the  term  "home  cooking." 
Occasionally  a  mother  states  that  she  uses  more  easily  prepared  foods 
now  than  before  she  began  to  work,  but  such  a  statement  is  an  excep- 
tion. If  there  has  been  a  change  in  diet,  most  of  them  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  After  these  week-end  tasks  are  done,  the  mothers 
may  manage  to  go  to  church,  take  a  nap,  or  visit  a  neighbor.  Their 
response  to  the  query  about  recreation,  repeated  again  and  again,  was 
that  they  "had  no  time,"  that  they  "never  went  out."  .  .  . 

The  wage-earning  mother  appears  to  be  a  fairly  successful  house- 
keeper. The  investigators,  after  an  examination  which  was  necessarily 
brief  and  cursory,  reported  that  five  in  six  of  the  homes  were  clean. 
The  others  were  reported  as  dirty,  including  a  very  small  group  (less 
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than  one  per  cent)  branded  as  "filthy."  The  comparative  cleanliness 
of  working  women's  houses  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  other 
investigations.  .  .  . 

Since  a  poorly  kept  house  can  be  detected  immediately,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  accept  the  women's  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  their 
standards  have  deteriorated.  The  verdict  of  the  .  .  .  mothers  ...  is 
evenly  divided  between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  combin- 
ing full-time  employment  with  housekeeping.  Those  who  believe  that 
their  home  and  family  life  has  not  been  affected  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably  by  this  dual  responsibility  attribute  the  fact  largely  to 
the  assistance  of  relatives  and  children  and  to  child-care  agencies  out- 
side the  household. 

Exercise 

Are  there  any  conditions  in  your  home  town  (or  nearest  city)  comparable 
to  these  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ?  If  so,  describe  them.  Get  some 
facts  from  those  who  should  know.  If  there  are  no  such  conditions,  how  do 
you  account  for  it  ? 


CHOICES  AT  THE  POVERTY  LINE1 
Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 

Questions 

1.  How  may  the  poverty  line  be  recognized? 

2.  Have  you  ever  been  poor  ?  If  so,  at  what  income  ? 

3.  Are  extras  always  the  first  things  to  be  sacrificed  ?   Should  they  be  ? 

[Mrs.  Simkhovitch  here  gives  us  a  further  glimpse  into  the  standards  and 
planes  of  life  among  her  neighbors.  The  points  at  which  sacrifices  and  in- 
sistences take  place  are  well  illustrated.] 

Poverty  is  a  relative  term,  dependent  for  its  meaning  upon  the 
standard  of  living.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  poor  college  professor,  who 
with  his  tastes  and  associations  must  manage  to  exist  on  an  income 
far  less  than  that  of  the  good  artisan.  But  this  poor  professor  seems 
rich  to  the  workingman,  because  his  manners  and  customs,  though 
not  his  expenditures,  are  those  of  the  rich.  Nor  is  anxiety  an  indica- 
tion of  poverty,  for  the  college  professor,  again,  is  an  example  of  a 

xMary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  The  City  Worker's  World  in  America,  pp.  165- 
169,  176-177.  Copyright,  191 7,  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  Reprinted  by 
permission.   Adapted. 
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man  living  in  anxiety  lest  he  shall  be  unable  to  give  his  children  those 
advantages  their  status  calls  for.  Nor  is  a  sense  of  security  a  guaranty 
of  freedom  from  poverty,  for  there  are  happy,  careless  people  who  do 
not  feel  the  weight  of  the  future.  But  we  have  seen  in  our  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  standard  of  living  that,  though  poverty  may  be  a  relative 
term,  we  can  fix  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the  sum  which 
is  required  as  a  minimum  income  of  a  family  of  five  in  crowded 
American  cities.  .  .  . 

Until  the  oldest  child  becomes  an  earner,  the  largest  part  of  the 
working  class  in  large  cities  is  in  poverty.  These  poor  are  only  to  a 
very  small  degree  "dependent" ;  that  is,  they  apply  for  neither  public 
nor  private  relief.  They  are  tided  over  difficult  places  by  relatives  and 
friends  now  and  then,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  living  below  the 
standard  which  is  necessary  for  their  proper  maintenance.  In  one  or 
the  other  of  the  percentages  of  expenditure  in  the  family  budget  there 
is  a  shortage.  If  not  in  food,  it  is  in  shelter.  If  not  in  shelter,  it  is  in 
clothing.  People  are  generally  their  own  best  judges  as  to  where  this 
shortage  can  best  be  placed.  ...  As  rents  are  so  high  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  family  budget  has  to  go 
to  rent,  the  natural  result  is  that  fewer  rooms  are  occupied  than  are 
necessary  for  a  proper  standard  of  living  or  that  the  rooms  used  are 
still  more  intensively  occupied  by  taking  in  boarders  and  lodgers. 

The  poor  man  is  right  who  decides  that  overcrowding  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  insufficient  food.  On  approaching  the  $1000  income1  over- 
crowding may  exist  with  no  malnutrition,  but  in  the  lower  income 
groups  the  rental  absorbs  so  disproportionate  a  share  of  the  income 
that  malnutrition  is  the  necessary  result.  I  have  but  to  recall  a  family 
with  whom  Greenwich  House  has  been  well  acquainted  for  many 
years, — a  family  that  has  never  sought  nor  received  aid.  The  Italian 
father  is  an  assistant  bar-keeper,  earning  Si 2  a  week.  The  wife  has 
ample  occupation  in  the  entire  care  of  her  seven  children  and  aged 
father  and  mother,  who  live  with  them.  The  oldest  child  is  the  only 
one  of  working  age,  and  he  is  a  helper  in  a  wig-making  establishment 
at  $4  a  week.  The  grandfather  and  grandmother  make  artificial 
flowers  at  home,  which  helps  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance,  but 
which  does  not  do  so  wholly:  $16  plus,  therefore,  is  the  weekly  in- 
come for  this  group  of  eleven.  The  thrifty  Italian  mother  does  not 
need  Chapin  or  More  to  tell  her  how  much  she  must  spend  in  food 
to  keep  her  big  brood  strong.  She  knows  that  she  cannot  spend  that 
amount  unless  she  gets  rooms  at  a  low  rental.   The  family  of  eleven 

1  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  is  from  a  pre-war  book,  yet,  aside  from  oc- 
casional obvious  differences,  the  keen  analyses  and  descriptions  are  still  applicable. 
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therefore  occupy  three  rooms.  Averse  to  using  the  middle  room, 
the  kitchen,  as  a  sleeping  room,  they  all  occupy  at  night  the  parlor 
and  bedroom.  Grandfather  and  grandmother,  the  little  wig-maker, 
and  two  small  brothers  occupy  the  front  room;  the  father,  mother, 
baby,  and  one  other,  the  bed  in  the  bedroom ;  another,  the  sofa ;  and 
Lizzie  sleeps  on  two  chairs.  The  rent  is  $12  a  month.  By  means  of 
this  overcrowding  the  family  is  enabled  to  spend  enough  for  food. 
The  result  is  a  devitalization  caused  by  bad  air.  The  problem  of 
poverty  in  cities  is  thus  vitally  associated  with  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion. In  groups  whose  income  falls  below  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  family  in  decency  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
family  to  become  a  social  asset,  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  must 
break  down  somewhere. 

In  the  higher  income  groups  it  breaks  at  the  point  of  desirable 
recreation  and  amusement.  Naturally  all  extras  are  cut  out  first.  A 
cut  is  disastrous  that  involves  the  loss  of  insurance  or  less  attractive- 
ness in  the  personal  appearance  on  which  the  getting  and  keeping 
of  employment  so  largely  depends.  So  the  real  and  substantial  cut 
takes  place  in  the  food  or  rent  budget.  The  pinch  generally  takes  the 
form  of  overcrowding  rather  than  malnutrition,  and  overcrowding  is 
therefore  primarily  due  to  poverty.  Though  congestion  is  partially 
and  possibly  largely  removable  by  means  of  increased  rapid  transit, 
improved  housing  conditions  with  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  space 
per  person  that  may  be  occupied,  and  the  development  of  taxation  by 
which  the  community  is  in  control  of  land  values,  yet  a  residuum  of 
congestion,  and  this  far  from  negligible,  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
family  income  does  not  allow  of  adequate  space  in  which  to  live.  The 
real  trouble  with  the  poor  is,  therefore,  primarily  poverty.  And  to  get 
rid  of  poverty  is  an  obvious  task  of  a  decent  democracy. 

Poverty  is  due  in  some  measure  to  a  variety  of  causes, — to  ill 
health,  to  lack  of  education,  to  personal  defects,  and  to  lack  of  access 
to  land  and  capital.  The  first  three  of  these  are  often  themselves  more 
due  to  poverty  than  poverty  is  due  to  them. 

Society  is,  however,  establishing  rough  standards  of  health  and  edu- 
cation and  personal  character  below  which  it  will  not  allow  persons 
to  live  in  society.  We  segregate  the  sick  and  install  more  effective 
public  hygiene  methods,  we  demand  that  everyone  shall  get  a  mini- 
mum of  education,  and  we  retire  from  society  those  whose  personal 
characteristics  are  of  so  antisocial  a  character  as  to  render  them  a 
social  menace.  These  standards  are  often  pitifully  low.  We  segregate 
from  smallpox  but  are  careless  in  regard  to  other  more  general  and 
baneful  diseases.  We  educate  a  person  to  just  that  point  which  may 
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enable  one  to  exist,  but  we  do  not  provide  for  that  extended  education 
which  would  enable  the  individual  to  reach  his  highest  development. 
We  segregate  the  man  who  steals,  but  let  the  alcoholic  or  prostitute 
go  free. 

But,  though  still  elementary,  the  conception  of  a  standard  or  level 
below  which  we  are  unwilling  to  have  free  citizens  of  a  free  republic 
live  is  emerging.  Often  the  state  simply  segregates  those  who  fall 
below  a  given  standard  of  morals  or  health ;  but,  especially  in  matters 
that  may  be  classed  under  the  general  heading  of  public  health,  there  is 
coming  into  being  the  idea  of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  stand- 
ard,— a  conception  of  society's  duty  to  create  healthy  citizens  rather 
than  merely  to  segregate  the  physically  unfit.  The  positive  standards 
of  education,  health,  and  recreation  are  becoming  insistent.  .  .  . 

A  true  democracy  cannot  coexist  with  the  maintenance  of  standards 
below  which  it  is  unwilling  that  its  citizens  should  fall.  The  business 
of  this  generation  and  the  next  is  to  recognize  and  establish  standards 
of  health,  education,  leisure,  and  income.  The  citizens  of  that  time, 
from  that  securer  base,  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  effect  such  further 
changes  as  they  may  at  that  time  be  able  to  work  out. 

Exercise 

In  what  respects,  if  any,  would  you  make  different  choices  if  confronted 
with  the  necessities  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  extract? 
Justify  the  differences  or  the  likenesses  in  your  standards. 


THE  CHARITY  LEVEL1 
Karl  de  Schweinitz 

Questions 

1.  Are  the  poor  really  poor  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  poor  so  patient? 

3.  Which  poverty  is  worse,  that  of  hopelessness  or  that  of  struggle  and 
anxiety  ? 

[Many  well-to-do  people  are  complacent  about  the  poor.  They  pooh- 
pooh  the  portrayals  of  their  low  plane  of  living,  assuming,  because  the  coun- 
try is  "prosperous,"  that  anyone  who  really  deserves  work  can  get  it,  or 
that  the  poor  must  be  content  if  they  do  not  rebel.    But  a  wealthy  country 

1Karl  de  Schweinitz,  Are  the  Poor  Really  Poor?  Survey,  59:  517-519,  Janu- 
ary is,  1928. 
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is  not  necessarily  prosperous  in  the  sense  that  all  of  its  people  have  the 
opportunity  for  normal  life.  And  those  who  work  often  fail  to  secure  enough 
to  buy  the  equivalent  of  what  they  produce. 

As  the  executive  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Karl 
de  Schweinitz  was  author  of  a  very  human  and  readable  book  called  The 
Art  of  Helping  People  out  of  Trouble.  In  the  following  article  he  shows 
that  the  relief  given  even  in  such  a  large  and  resourceful  city,  must  often  be 
a  pitifully  meager  crumb  from  the  table  of  "prosperity."] 

Wealth  in  the  United  States  has  increased  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
proportions  that  we  are  beginning  to  regard  prosperity  as  universal. 
Irrespective  of  our  individual  fortunes  we  feel  rich.  We  talk  about 
big  profits  and  high  wages  as  if  everybody  was  experiencing  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Poverty  as  a  condition  of  life  in  America 
seems  correspondingly  to  have  become  vague  and  unreal,  and  either 
directly  or  by  implication  one  is  frequently  asked,  "Are  the  poor 
really  poor?" 

It  was  to  answer  this  question  that  the  Family  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia recently  made  a  study  of  552  households  that  had  applied  to 
it  for  help.  These  families  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  society 
in  1925.  What  was  the  economic  status  of  these  families  before  they 
fell  into  difficulty  ?  What  was  their  share  of  our  national  prosperity  ? 
The  wages  received  by  the  husband  and  father  in  113  different  occu- 
pations, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 

In  67  of  the  552  families  (12  per  cent)  the  man  was  paid  $40  a 
week  or  more;  in  485  families  (88  per  cent)  he  was  paid  less  than 
$40  a  week.  In  445  families  (81  per  cent)  he  was  paid  less  than  S3  5 
a  week;  in  377  families  (68  per  cent)  less  than  $30  a  week;  in  234 
families  (42  per  cent)  less  than  $25  a  week;  and  in  79  families 
(14  per  cent)  less  than  $20  a  week. 

All  these  men  were  heads  of  families,  having  from  one  to  eleven 
children  to  support.  Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  say  that  the  poor  are  receiving  high  wages. 

This  burden  becomes  even  heavier  when  one  compares  the  wages 
of  these  husbands  and  fathers  with  the  cost  of  living  schedules  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  one 
of  the  most  careful  studies  of  budgets  and  prices  ever  made  in  this 
country.  The  initial  study  was  conducted  in  19 18  and  19 19,  a  follow- 
up  study  was  made  in  1923,  and  the  cost-of-living  index  numbers  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  been  used  to  bring 
these  figures  down  to  date.  Upon  this  basis  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  finds  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  workingman's  family, 
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consisting  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  and  a  boy  six  years  old,  would  be  $1994.06  for  the  year 
1925,  or  at  the  rate  of  $38.35  a  week. 

This  budget  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  famous  Chapin  budget 
would  be  if  brought  down  to  date,  and  is  considerably  less  than  several 
similar  budgets.  It  provides  for  no  luxuries,  unless  a  six-room  house 
can  be  considered  a  luxury.  It  allows  for  no  savings.  It  marks  the 
danger  line.  The  family  that  is  above  it  we  can  regard  as  having  the 
material  environment  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  a  good  citizenry.  The 
family  that  is  below  it  should  be  the  object  of  our  concern. 

The  wages  of  the  men  in  approximately  88  per  cent  of  the  552 
families  studied  by  the  Family  Society  were  less  than  the  income 
called  for  in  this  budget. 

In  119  of  these  families  the  mother  or  the  children  or  both  were 
working  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  society.  In  81  families, 
lodgers  or  relatives  were  living.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  such  households. 

Operating  to  decrease  the  income  would  be  the  fact  that  the  wages 
quoted  are  a  rate,  not  what  actually  was  received.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  All-Philadelphia  Conference  on  Social  Work  in  1925,  Jacob 
Billikopf  stated  that  forty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  is  considered  to 
be  the  average  annual  employment  of  men  in  the  building  trades.  The 
working  time  of  any  laborer  who  is  dependent  on  the  weather  must 
closely  approach  this  percentage.  In  addition  there  are  losses  due  to 
part-time  work,  lay-offs,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  assumes  a  family  with  three  children, 
while  in  the  group  of  families  studied  there  were  as  many  households 
with  more  than  three  children  as  there  were  with  three  or  less. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  increase  in  the  income  of  those  families  in 
which  mother  or  children  worked,  and  in  those  families  in  which  there 
were  lodgers,  was  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  the  actual  wages  and  the  rate  of  wages.  The  fact  remains 
that  in  this  study  the  chances  that  the  family  of  a  man  earning  less 
than  $40  a  week  would  need  to  seek  the  help  of  the  Family  Society 
were  seven  times  greater  than  the  chances  of  the  family  of  the  man 
earning  more  than  $40  a  week. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  that  in  the  wage  group  of  less  than  $40  a  week 
there  were  twice  as  many  families  in  which  there  was  sickness  as  in 
the  wage  group  of  $40  or  more  a  week.  The  lower  the  wage  the  larger 
the  number  of  families  in  which  there  was  illness,  the  greatest  number 
being  in  the  less-than-  $20-a-week  group.  A  study  of  Infant  Mortality 
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in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  published  in  191 5,  by  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  showed  that  infant  mortality  was  highest  where  the 
wages  of  the  father  were  lowest,  and  that  infant  mortality  was  lowest 
where  the  wages  of  the  father  were  highest,  the  death  rate  of  babies 
falling  in  each  higher  wage  level.  Whatever  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  there  is  no  question  about  the  group  in  which  one  would 
prefer  to  live  and  bring  up  children.  It  would  seem  as  if,  physically 
as  well  as  financially,  the  poor  were  really  poor. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  what  this  poverty  involves  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  study  the  lowest  possible  budget  that  the  Family  Society  can 
estimate  for  the  same  family  whose  minimum  budget  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  places  at  $38.15  a  week : 

Weekly  Budget 

Rent $6.00 

Food  — $8.00,  milk  $1.82,  total 9.82 

Fuel,  light,  ice 1.75 

Clothing 4.00 

Household  incidentals 50 

Insurance 50 

$22.57 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  allows  approximately  $42  a 
month  for  rent  in  1925  ;  the  Family  Society,  approximately  $25.  The 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  specifies  a  six-room  house.  The  aver- 
age space  occupied  by  the  552  families  was  three  quarters  of  a  room 
per  person.  On  this  basis  four  rooms  would  be  good  measure  for  a 
family  of  five.  If  the  family,  at  the  time  it  applied  for  help,  happened 
to  be  living  in  a  $2  5-a-month  house,  the  budget  might  hold.  If,  how- 
ever, the  family  should  be  obliged  to  move,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  it  to  find  the  space  it  needed  at  this  figure. 

The  Bureau  allows  $12.07  f°r  f°°d  and  milk  as  compared  with  the 
Family  Society's  item  of  $9.82.  The  fuel  and  light  item  of  the  Family 
Society  amounts  to  $90  a  year  as  compared  with  $106.95  estimated  by 
the  Bureau,  but  the  Family  Society  includes  in  this  item  ice  during 
the  summer  months. 

To  keep  its  budget  within  $22.57  a  week  the  Family  Society  must 
omit  the  item  of  carfare.  The  family  must  live  where  the  man  can 
walk  to  work  and  where  the  children  can  walk  to  school.  Equally 
serious  is  the  absence  of  any  item  for  recreation,  but  at  $22.57  a 
week  this  cannot  be  included.   One  might  substitute  recreation  for 
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insurance,  were  not  the  possibility  of  mortality  in  families  at  this 
wage  level  so  great  as  to  make  this  an  exceedingly  uneconomical 
procedure. 

Five  items  that  appear  in  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  must  be  omitted:  furniture  and  furnishings,  health,  dues 
and  contributions  and  taxes,  education  and  reading,  and  a  miscellane- 
ous item  including  spending  money,  legal  expenditures,  and  the  like. 

Only  by  the  closest  paring  does  the  Family  Society  succeed  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  $2  2.57-a-week  budget,  and  even  this  takes  into  consideration 
the  hope  that  from  relatives  and  other  sources  there  will  be  help  in 
the  way  of  furnishings  and  other  odds  and  ends  to  piece  out  the  house- 
hold economy.  The  society  is,  of  course,  always  guided  by  what  the 
income  of  the  family  was  before  it  applied  for  assistance,  adjusting 
the  budget  accordingly,  so  that  the  family  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  a  higher  wage  has  a  somewhat  larger  budget  than  the  minimum. 
But  there  were  79  of  the  552  families  in  which  the  man  earned  less 
than  S20  a  week,  and  in  35  of. these  families  there  were  more  than 
three  children.  For  such  families  we  find  it  impossible  to  develop  a 
budget  which  does  not  violate  some  fundamental  principle  of  health 
or  decency,  and  it  is  only  through  violations  of  this  kind  that  families 
on  low-wage  levels  manage  to  live  within  their  incomes.  Thus,  at  the 
time  of  application  to  the  society  132  of  the  552  families,  having  each 
from  four  to  ten  members,  were  found  to  be  living  in  three  rooms 
or  less. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  troubles  of  the  poor  are  due  not  to  the 
amount  of  their  income  but  to  the  way  in  which  they  spend  it.  This 
invariably  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  all  their  money  is  wasted 
on  motor  cars.  Statistically  it  may  be  true  that  every  other  family 
in  Pennsylvania  can  own  a  car.  Actually,  only  thirty-five  out  of  a 
thousand  of  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  Family  Society,  in 
December,  1926,  had  ever  in  all  their  lives  owned  automobiles,  but 
of  the  thirty-five  only  five  were  in  the  group  which  received  financial 
assistance  from  the  society.  It  should  be  noted  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  people  seeking  aid  do  not  come  because  of  economic  problems  but 
for  other  forms  of  advice  and  help. 

If  this  were  the  West,  particularly  the  southern  Pacific  Coast,  the 
story  would  be  different.  There  a  family  may  not  have  a  home,  but 
it  will  have  a  car.  In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  alone  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Miriam  Van  Waters,  more  than  7000  families  of  automobile 
migrants  that  have  neither  houses  nor  apartments,  but  live  in  their 
cars  and  in  automobile  camps. 
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In  Philadelphia  the  poor  who  come  to  the  Family  Society  do  not 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  even  the  cheapest  of  second-hand  cars,  and 
of  the  thousand  families  studied  many  lacked  what  are  the  necessities 
of  modern  city  life.  There  were  387  that  had  no  bathtub,  while  an- 
other 230  were  obliged  to  share  a  tub  with  one  or  more  other  families. 
Less  than  half  of  the  thousand  families  had  toilets  in  their  houses. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  families  shared  a  toilet  indoors  with  one 
or  more  families  5324  families  had  outside  toilets  and  42  families  were 
obliged  to  share  an  outside  toilet  with  other  families.  There  were  ac- 
tually 60  families  that  did  not  have  running  water  in  the  house. 

The  poverty  of  these  families  was  of  two  kinds.  There  was  the 
poverty  of  bare  floors,  of  beds  without  mattresses,  or  even  of  no  beds 
at  all ;  of  no  bed  clothes,  where  people  must  sleep  without  undressing  ; 
of  no  furniture.  This  is  the  poverty  of  newspaper  cartoons, — the 
poverty  which  people  are  most  interested  in  hearing  about.  It  is  the 
poverty  chiefly  of  the  peasant  family  which  came  to  Philadelphia  with 
no  possessions  and  has  been  able  to  accumulate  none. 

Most  of  the  families  studied  had  some  household  equipment.  One 
might  even  see  a  carpet  on  the  floor  and  a  bed  with  a  clean  white 
spread.  The  uninitiated  would  say  that  here  is  no  poverty.  They  do 
not  realize  that  under  the  spread  there  are  no  blankets.  They  want 
to  hear  about  families  like  the  one  whose  ambition  it  was  to  have  a 
rocking  chair  so  that  "we  can  take  turns  rocking  ourselves  in  it,"  or 
about  the  family  that  had  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  together  because 
they  had  never  had  a  table. 

There  are  only  too  many  such  households,  but  their  poverty  is  no 
greater  in  its  poignancy  than  that  of  the  family  which  has  used  every 
kind  of  ingenuity,  which  has  gone  even  without  enough  food,  to  gather 
together  a  few  of  the  furnishings  that  make  a  living  place  seem  like 
a  home,  and  which,  despite  all  its  efforts,  finds  itself  beaten  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  Even  with  a  rocking  chair  and  a  carpet,  such  a 
family  can  be  just  as  hungry  and  just  as  cold  as  the  family  that  has 
neither.  In  spirit  it  can  be  more  broken. 

For  it  is  what  poverty  does  to  the  spirit  that  is  most  terrible  of  all. 
Think  what  our  most  prevalent  evil,  overcrowding,  means :  Never 
from  childhood  to  have  a  place  of  one's  own.  Never  to  have  a  room 
to  oneself.  To  sleep  three  in  a  bed.  Never  to  have  so  much  as  a 
drawer  in  a  bureau  where  one's  own  little  possessions  can  be  put,  and 
never  to  have  any  trinkets  to  put  there.  Never  to  be  alone,  to  have 
a  chance  to  think  apart.  Always  to  anticipate  with  dread  the  coming 
of  each  new  baby.  Never  to  have  respite  enough  from  turmoil  and 
confusion  to  enjoy  the  members  of  one's  own  family. 
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Poverty  such  as  this  is  not  unusual.  It  abounds  in  every  great 
city.  The  two  groups  studied  by  the  Family  Society  are  but  a  sam- 
pling of  a  far  larger  number  that  are  known  to  the  social  agencies 
of  Philadelphia  and  which  could  be  duplicated  in  any  American 
community. 

We  are  rich  in  the  United  States, — richer  than  any  nation  has  ever 
been, — but  we  are  also  poor,  poor  in  the  great  number  of  those  who 
have  not  and  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  that  separates  them  from 
those  who  have.  Our  prosperity  is  not  universal,  and  it  will  not  be- 
come universal  until  we  measure  wealth  not  by  the  growth  in  individ- 
ual fortunes  but  by  the  number  of  those  who  share  the  increase  in  the 
national  income.  Until  then  such  poverty  as  the  study  of  the  Family 
Society  discloses  will  continue,  and  it  will  still  be  true  that  the  poor 
are  really  poor. 

Exercises 

1.  How  many  families  would  your  family's  annual  expenses  support  at 
the  Philadelphia  charity  level  but  in  your  area  ?  (Use  the  tables  giving  costs 
of  living  for  different  cities  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review.) 

2.  Find  out  from  Ogburn's  Social  Change,  or  elsewhere,  what  "cultural 
lag"  means,  and  show  how  standards  of  living  may  illustrate  it. 
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Question 

Are  palaces  homes  ?  Are  they  homelike  ?  Explain  your  answer. 

[By  way  of  contrast  with  the  plane  of  poverty  we  insert  here  a  typical 
instance  of  the  luxurious  plane  of  living,  represented  by  homes  in  which 
skilled  men  spent  months  in  transposing  the  rooms  from  ancient  castles  of 
Europe.  These  same  "homes"  are  now  giving  way  to  tall  office  and  apart- 
ment buildings.] 

LARGE  ENTERTAINMENTS  EXPECTED  WHEN  WORK  IS  FINISHED1 

.  .  .  For  many  years  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  city  home  has  been  the  big 
house  at  667  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth 
streets,  but  within  a  few  months  he  will  move  into  the  old  family 
home  built  by  his  uncle,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street. 

1New  York  Times,  September  20,  191 6. 
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Since  the  death  of  his  brother  Alfred,  who  went  down  when  the 
Lusitania  was  torpedoed,  it  is  said  that  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  intends 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  virtual  head  of  the  family,  and 
with  that  object  in  view  he  has  refitted  the  ancestral  home.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  occupy  their 
new  home  a  number  of  large  entertainments  will  be  given  which  will 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  big  house  to  the  social  prominence  it  had 
during  the  few  years  that  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  lived  there. 

CITY'S  MOST  EXPENSIVE  ALTERATION 

In  choosing  the  old  family  mansion  for  his  permanent  home 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  done  two  unusual  things  in  the  residential 
history  of  New  York.  The  first  is  that  he  is  moving  slightly  further 
downtown,  an  exceptional  step  to  take  in  view  of  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency to  go  further  north.  The  second  is  that  he  is  spending  more  than 
$250,000  in  altering  his  half  of  the  twin  houses  for  his  occupancy.  So 
far  as  is  known  it  is  the  largest  sum  ever  spent  in  the  city  in  altering 
a  residence  for  domestic  use.  For  that  amount  as  fine  a  private  home 
as  the  average  wealthy  man  would  wish  for  could  be  built  in  the  most 
exclusive  residence  part  of  the  upper  east  side. 

.  .  .  Before  the  house  is  thoroughly  modernized  it  will  probably 
cost  close  to  $500,000. 

HOUSES  COST  $3,000,000 

When  these  Vanderbilt  houses  were  built,  thirty-five  years  ago,  they 
were  the  wonder  of  the  city,  for  nothing  so  elaborate  in  the  way  of 
private  homes  had  ever  been  attempted  in  New  York.  With  the  land 
the  two  houses,  covering  the  block  front  on  the  west  side  of  the 
avenue  from  Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  Streets,  are  estimated  to  have 
cost  $3,000,000.  They  were  elaborately  fitted  up,  and  in  the  southerly 
house,  occupied  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  no  two  rooms  were  alike.  The 
massive  double  bronze  doors  cost  more  than  $25,000  and  other  bronze 
decorations  in  the  houses  cost  $50,000  more.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  famous 
collection  of  paintings  was  exhibited  in  his  gallery,  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  32  by  48  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  exhibitions 
which  he  gave  to  his  friends  were  memorable  events  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

Exercise 

Distinguish  between  the  following  planes  of  living :  (1)  the  pauper  level, 
(2)  the  subsistence  level,  (3)  the  health-and-comfort  level,  (4)  the  minimum-, 
of -luxury  level. 
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COMPETITIVE  STANDARDS  AND  DEFLATED 
PLANES  OF  LIVING1 

Questions 

1.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  family  that  was  forced  to  make  any  drastic 
downward  readjustment  in  plane  or  standard  of  living?  What  things  did 
they  sacrifice  ? 

2.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  family  that  reduced  its  plane  of  living  volun- 
tarily ?  Why  and  how  ? 

3.  What  would  your  family  be  doing  if  it  hadn't  had  to  support  you  in 
idleness  ? 

4.  Do  you  ever  spend  anything  to  keep  up  appearances  or  maintain  your 
"class"?   What?  Do  you  justify  it ? 

[The  American  Magazine,  known  facetiously  among  journalists  for  its 
stories  of  "successful  failures,"  offered  prizes  for  the  best  narratives  of 
drastic  downward  revision  and  readaptation  in  standards  and  planes  of  liv- 
ing. The  three  selected  come  from  within  the  middle  class,  and  represent 
different  levels  of  "normal"  life.] 

WHY  WE  CALL  OUR  HOUSE  "SALVATION  SHANTY" 
By  S.  A.  G. 

We  found  it  unexpectedly,  the  house  of  our  dreams,  in  the  perfect 
neighborhood,  among  the  right  class  of  people.  It  would  take  lots  of 
figuring  and  borrowing  to  buy  it,  but  we  decided  to  risk  it.  To  be 
sure,  we  were  very  comfortable  in  our  little  yellow  cottage;  but  in 
that  new  house,  on  that  lovely  street,  well,  that  was  where  we  really 
belonged!  We  had  to  borrow  more  than  we  expected,  but  we  said,  "If 
nothing  happens,  we  can  squeeze  through." 

The  first  happening  was  a  baby  girl,  very  welcome  but  also  very 
expensive. 

The  next  happening  was  the  war,  and  prices  went  up  and  up  till 
we  lived  in  a  nightmare.  Yet  where  would  we  ever  find  such  conven- 
iences, such  neighbors,  and  such  an  aristocratic  "I'm  It!"  feeling? 
To  be  sure,  I  dreaded  the  postman's  ring  because  he  always  brought 
bills,  and  I  hated  to  answer  the  back-door  bell  because  it  might  be 
that  milkman  again  after  his  money.  The  neighbors,  too,  had  a  foolish 
habit  of  saying:  "Of  course  you'll  buy  a  hedge,"  "Of  course  you'll 
subscribe  to  this,"  "Of  course  your  children  will  attend  that,"  etc.,  etc, 

1  American  Magazine,  88:   142,  November,  1918. 
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The  worst  of  all  that  befell  us  was  that,  because  of  strained  nerves 
and  financial  worry,  we  began  to  quarrel  and  hurt  our  nearest  and 
dearest  loved  ones.  Only  now,  when  I  am  serene  and  free  from  worry, 
do  I  realize  how  near  we  came  to  marring  the  beauty  of  our  home  life, 
simply  because  we  were  living  beyond  our  income. 

Finally,  one  day,  when  I  was  sick  in  bed  from  worry  and  the  grip, 
we  braced  our  courage  and  decided  to  sell  our  much-loved  little  dream 
house.  Twenty-four  hours  later  our  home  was  sold  and  we  were  very 
thankful  and  very  sad.  My  husband  calmly  told  our  neighbors  we 
were  going  to  be  old-fashioned  and  try  living  within  our  income.  When 
I  demurred  at  such  a  bold  statement,  he  said,  "  There  is  no  use  in 
bluffing;  people  always  see  through  it,  and  you  only  fool  yourself." 

We  decided  to  do  the  logical  thing  and  go  to  the  town  nearest  my 
husband's  work.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  renting  a  cottage  which 
filled  our  needs  comfortably  and  yet  was  very  inexpensive. 

When  we  got  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  house,  we  paid  it  out  so 
fast  on  bills  that  we  hardly  realized  we  had  it.  How  we  gloated  over 
the  receipts  that  came  back !  I  liked  the  postman's  ring  then.  We  also 
took  a  small  mortgage  on  the  house,  which  gave  us  some  extra  money. 

Life  is  changed.  I  used  to  have  a  woman  to  help  care  for  the  baby. 
Now  I  take  her  out  and  push  the  carriage  up  the  hills  myself,  and  in 
this  town  life  is  just  one  blamed  hill  after  another. 

I  used  to  charge  my  groceries.  Now  I  stand  in  line  in  the  "cash 
and  carry"  store,  carefully  calculating  costs. 

We  used  to  live  on  a  street  where  the  houses  were  dignified  and 
individual,  blending  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Now  we  live  in  the 
homeliest  house  of  all  on  a  street  where  there  is  a  brick  house  and  a 
flat-roof  house  and  a  bright  orange  house  and  a  little  squat  house. 

But  as  my  husband  often  proudly  remarks,  "We  are  working  out 
our  salvation  here,"  and  as  I  like  appropriate  names  for  houses  I  call 
ours  "Salvation  Shanty." 

Our  neighbors  used  to  talk  on  education,  town  improvements, 
women's  clubs,  etc.  Now  we  live  among  the  warm-hearted,  helpful 
"My  God!  let's  go  to  the  movies! "  class.  I  am  teaching  the  children 
to  admire  their  character,  but  not  to  imitate  their  language. 

We  miss  so  many  things  I  don't  dare  think  about  them,  but  the 
children  are  well  and  happy,  having  quickly  adapted  themselves.  Be- 
cause I  have  to  keep  them  closer  to  me  and  enter  more  into  their 
work  and  play,  I  am  that  much  richer,  and  so  are  they.  My  husband 
is  very  glad  to  be  so  much  nearer  his  work  and  constantly  gives  thanks 
for  the  freedom  from  worry,  for  at  last  we  are  standing  on  our  own 
big  feet,  facing  the  world  squarely. 
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Last  week,  on  a  warm  night,  my  husband  brought  me  home  some 
ice  cream.  I  started  to  protest  as  the  miserable,  guilty  "I'm  eating 
someone  else's  money"  feeling  came  over  me.  Then  I  remembered 
and  relievedly  said,  "It's  our  own  ice  cream,  bought  with  our  own 
money,  and  I  can  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost."  Which  I  did. 

We  have  already  begun  to  talk  about  buying  a  house  again  after 
the  war.  Next  time  we  shall  plan  more  carefully,  however,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  real  Happiness  Cottage,  where  we  can  live  the  serene, 
unfrenzied  life  known  only  to  those  who  live  well  within  their  income. 

Meanwhile  we  are  content  in  loving  and  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  I  think  there  would  be  lots  of  happier  people  in  the  world 
and  many  who  would  feel  more  like  truly  free  "hold-up-head"  Amer- 
icans if  everyone  with  a  bad  case  of  "splurge"  would  try  the  "Salva- 
tion Shanty"  cure. 


WE  GIVE  UP  "PUTTING  ON  AIRS" 
By  Mrs.  M.  B.  A. 

When  the  August  number  of  the  American  Magazine  appeared  on 
the  news  stands,  we  were  occupying  an  artistic  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished house  in  one  of  our  city's  exclusive  suburbs.  For  this  privilege 
we  paid  precisely  fifty  per  cent  of  our  monthly  income. 

When  I  discovered  the  article  "Making  a  Splurge  to  Impress  the 
Neighbors,"  I  had  a  guilty  feeling  that  someone  had  been  investigating 
me  and  my  silly  pretentions. 

Since  coming  to  this  city  three  years  ago  we  have  been  living  in 
expensive  furnished  residences,  all  because  we  could  not  get  started 
on  the  scale  in  which  I  desired  to  live. 

You  would  naturally  suppose  that  people  married  twenty  years  and 
with  a  family  of  four  children  would  at  least  own  their  own  furniture. 
Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  right  here,  we  lost  what  we  had  by  the 
very  easy  method  of  "splurging"  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

It  has  always  seemed  second  nature  for  me  to  "put  on  airs,"  and  I 
must  admit  I  have  been  responsible  for  the  increasing  debts  and  their 
attendant  worries. 

I  read  the  article  several  times,  and  finally  sat  me  down  for  a  very 
thorough  examination.  The  result  was  not  edifying,  but  it  was 
responsible  for  a  very  great  change. 

With  the  consent  of  the  man  of  the  house  I  went  forth  and  rented 
a  neat  little  house  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  Then  down  to  a 
local  dealer's  and  equipped  the  same  on  the  installment  plan.  And  that 
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equipment!  If  you  could  compare  it  with  what  we  have  " splurged" 
with — well,  you'd  admit  that  Morgan's  lesson  "got  across." 

I  have  always  relished  speaking  of  "my  housekeeper"  and  "my 
laundress,"  but  if  we  are  to  reach  the  Liberty  Bond  celebration  our 
debts  must  be  cleared  off.  And  so  I  am  now  posing  as  being  too  loyal 
to  employ  women  that  can  be  used  in  government  work ;  I  am  now 
my  own  housekeeper  and  laundress. 

I  haven't  got  entirely  over  "keeping  up  appearances,"  but  I  am  on 
the  way,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  I  am  getting  a  certain  self-respect  and 
a  brand-new  kind  of  egotism  that  doesn't  seem  to  grate  on  my  family. 

You  can't  print  too  many  articles  like  Morgan's.  They  are  real !  We 
too  now  "buy  our  meat  in  town," — yes,  and  lots  of  other  things  too. 

So,  instead  of  living  on  $3000  a  year  with  a  $2000  income,  we  have 
arranged  to  live  on  our  salary  or  do  without. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  TRIED  TO  SHOW  OFF 
By  G.  G.  A. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Blank  moved  into  my  neighborhood  that  I 
grew  discontented.  Until  then  I  had  cheerfully  taken  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  home  and  children  for  granted.  Such  accomplishments  as 
having  ironed  spotless  clothes  smoothly,  placed  long  rows  of  home- 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  cellar  shelves,  and  kept  my  little 
home  immaculate  invariably  gave  me  pleasurable  little  glows  of  satis- 
faction. I  was  often  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  my  hands 
sometimes  showed  scars  and  stains,  but  these  trifles  didn't  matter. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Blank  didn't  purposely  try  to  show  off,  but  she 
smiled  at  me  pityingly  when  I  mopped  my  porch.  She  professed  utter 
ignorance  of  the  rougher  household  tasks,  yet  I  knew  that  her  income 
was  no  larger  than  mine.  With  little  italics  on  the  words,  she  non- 
chalantly volunteered  that  she  had  trained  her  husband  at  the  start. 
He  didn't  want  her  to  wash  or  iron,  sweep,  or  bake  in  a  sweltering 
kitchen.  He  wouldn't  expect  her  to  bear  and  train  children ;  they  were 
such  a  responsibility!  He  always  prepared  his  own  breakfasts,  so 
that  she  could  sleep  late,  and  she  intended  going  through  life  just 
having  a  good  time.  She  wasn't  going  to  bother  about  saving  for  a 
rainy  day,  Liberty  Bonds,  or  anything  else.  And  when  I  sat  indoors 
puzzling  over  my  remodeling  of  old  clothes  for  the  children,  and  saw 
her  tripping  jauntily  by  in  garments  of  the  latest  cut,  I  bitterly  con- 
trasted her  life  with  mine. 

As  a  result  I  wrote  a  rather  blue  letter  to  my  favorite  cousin,  a 
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Vassar  graduate  doing  settlement  work  in  New  York.  She  had  plenty 
of  common  sense  and  had  traveled  extensively,  and  I  valued  her 
opinions  very  highly  indeed.  She  promised  to  spend  part  of  her  vaca- 
tion with  me,  and  after  exchanging  the  first  personal  news  upon  meet- 
ing, I  began  quoting  my  neighbor's  pet  theories  to  her,  explaining  how 
she  had  trained  her  husband,  and  how  care-free  she  looked,  while  I 
was  developing  wrinkles. 

My  cousin  teased  me  gently  when  I  had  finished,  asking,  "You 
wouldn't  want  to  be  merely  an  inmate  in  a  harem  for  one,  would  you, 
my  dear  ?  If  your  neighbor  thinks  only  of  herself,  and  she  is  too  lazy 
to  prepare  even  her  husband's  breakfast,  is  she  any  better  than  some 
fat  creature  in  the  Sultan's  establishment?  What  sane  wife  would 
want  to  shirk  her  duties  in  a  partnership  where  each  must  do  his 
share?"  She  grew  more  earnest  as  she  continued:  "Suppose  wives 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  had  felt  as  your  neighbor  does;  where 
would  our  present  splendid  army  in  France  have  come  from,  tell  me 
that !  My  guess  is  that  your  neighbor  is  either  an  ignorant  woman 
totally  lacking  in  brains  or  else  she  is  just  a  plain,  lazy  slacker  who  is 
trying  to  bluff  you  industrious  women.  In  either  case  she  isn't  worth 
wasting  any  thought  upon.  No  self-respecting  woman  with  any  spirit 
wants  to  be  merely  a  parasite,  and  no  man  with  stamina  would  put 
up  with  her  foolishness  in  these  war  times,  when  everybody  worth- 
while feels  it  his  duty  to  work  overtime." 

My  cousin  is  a  born  diplomat  and  has  admirable  tact.  Mrs.  Blank 
seemed  simply  to  adore  her.  The  two  were  unusually  friendly  for 
new  acquaintances,  and  I  wondered  about  it.  After  my  cousin  had 
gone,  I  noticed  a  marked  change  next  door.  A  year  later,  a  baby 
arrived,  and  his  mother  no  longer  smiled  at  me  pityingly  when  I 
mopped  my  porch,  for  she  gave  her  own  the  same  treatment.  And  she 
began  buying  war  savings  stamps,  and  did  her  share  of  Red  Cross 
work.  I  marveled  at  my  cousin's  ability  to  convert  her. 

But  I  laughed  at  myself  heartily  when  I  unexpectedly  learned  that 
Mrs.  Blank,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  a  maid  employed  at  the 
college,  and  that  my  cousin  had  befriended  her  in  deep  trouble.  And 
now,  when  anyone  takes  such  pains  to  show  off,  I  smile  and  wonder, 
and  go  on  my  way  serenely  content. 


Exercise 

If  you  were  suddenly  obliged  to  support  yourself  entirely,  how  much 
could  you  earn  ?  Make  out  an  estimated  budget  and  indicate  at  what  points 
you  would  make  increases  or  sacrifices  in  expenditure. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  WIVES 
Question 

What  are  your  standards  of  expectation  as  to  the  usefulness  or  orna- 
mentalness  of  wives  ? 

[The  following  schedule  was  prepared  by  Earl  S.  Bellman,  Instructor  in 
Sociology,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland.] 

I 

Assuming  a  possible  occurrence  of  each  of  the  following  items  sometime  during 
marriage,  place  an  X  in  Column  I  if  you  would  expect  to  perform  this  function 
yourself;  in  Column  II  if  you  would  expect  to  share  its  performance  with  the 
wife  ;  or  in  Column  III  if  you  would  expect  the  wife  to  perform  the  function. 
Assume  that  there  are  no  servants;  place  an  X  in  one  of  the  columns  following 
each  item. 


12  3  4  5  Making  vegetable  garden     .... 

12  3  4  5  Washing  clothing 

12  3  4  5  Ironing  clothing 

12  3  4  5  Caring  for  lawn      

12  3  4  5  Planning  meals 

12  3  4  5  Cooking  food 

12  3  4  5  Washing  windows 

12  3  4  5  Feeding  children 

12  3  4  5  Answering  children's  questions    .    . 

12  3  4  5  Mending  clothing 

12  3  4  5  Washing  automobile 

12  3  4  5  Doing  dishes 

12  3  4  5  Setting  table 

12  3  4  5  Bathing  children 

12  3  4  5  Making  flower  garden 

12  3  4  5  Beating  rugs 

12  3  4  5  Making  beds 

12  3  4  5  Attending  furnace      

12  3  4  5  Dressing  children 

12  3  4  5  Purchasing  household  supplies     .    . 

12  3  4  5  Playing  with  and  amusing  children 

12  3  4  5  Sweeping  house 

12  3  4  5  Dusting  furniture 

12  3  4  5  Repairing  "things  about  the  place" 

12  3  4  5  Caring  for  sick  children 

12  3  4  5  Repairing  automobile 


Column  I 


Column  II 


Column  III 


i.  Which  of  the  above  (supposing  a  sufficient  income)  would  you  prefer  to 
have  performed  by  a  "third  agent";  that  is,  by  servants,  employees,  commercial 
concerns,  etc.  ?  Designate  by  placing  a  circle  around  the  i  in  front  of  items  to  be 
thus  performed. 

2.  Which  of  the  above  have  you  never  seen  the  husband  perform?  That  is, 
which  have  you  never  seen  done  by  father,  married  brothers,  uncles,  friends, 
neighbors,  etc.?   Indicate  by  circling  the  2  in  front  of  such  items. 

3.  Which  of  the  above  are  you  accustomed  to  seeing  performed  by  married 
men,  that  is,  by  father,  brothers,  etc.  ?  Indicate  by  circling  the  3. 
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4.  Which  of  the  above  do  you  consider  distinctly  "not  the  husband's  place"  or 
"poor  taste  for  the  husband  to  perform"  ?   Circle  4. 

5.  Which  of  the  above  do  you  remember  having  performed  yourself  at  some 
time  ?  Indicate  by  circling  the  5.  If  the  performance  gave  you  distinct  displeasure, 
make  an  X  after  the  5  which  you  have  circled. 

6.  Now  look  back  at  the  circled  5's  after  which  you  have  placed  an  X.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  give  briefly  the  reason  for  the  displeasure  incurred,  note  the 
items  below  and  give  the  reasons  which  you  feel  caused  the  unpleasant  associations. 


II 

Suppose  that  during  your  marriage,  when  there  are  no  small  children  who  need 
care,  your  wife  should  wish  to  do  the  following  things.  Place  an  X  in  Column  I 
if  this  is  the  type  of  thing  which  you  naturally  expect  her  to  want  to  do ;  place 
an  X  in  Column  II  if  (though  perhaps  unexpected)  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  her  doing  this  thing ;  place  an  X  in  Column  III  if  you  feel  that  you  would  ob- 
ject to  her  doing  any  of  these  items  as  your  wife. 

Suppose  that  during  your  marriage,  when  there  are  small  children  who  do  need 
care,  your  wife  should  wish  to  do  the  following  things.  Place  an  X  in  Column  I  A 
if  this  is  the  type  of  thing  which  you  naturally  expect  her  to  want  to  do ;  place 
an  X  in  Column  II  A  if  (though  perhaps  unexpected)  you  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  her  doing  this  thing ;  place  an  X  in  Column  III  A  if  you  feel  that  you 
would  object  to  her  doing  any  of  these  items  as  your  wife  while  there  were 
small  children. 


Col. 

I 

Col. 
U 

Col. 
Ill 

Col. 
IA 

COL. 

II  A 

COL. 

Ill  A 

12  3  4  5     Attend  church 

12  3  4  5     Practice  law 

12  3  4  5     Play  golf 

12  3  4  5     Attend  bridge  luncheons 

12  3  4  5     Work  in  factory 

12  3  4  5     Travel  for  pleasure 

12  3  4  5     Sell  real  estate 

12  3  4  5     Attend  afternoon  matinee    .... 

12  3  4  5     Appear  publicly  on  stage  as  dancer 
12  3  4  5     Teach  in  public  schools 

12  3  4  5     Own  and  run  a  gift  shop 

12  3  4  5     Belong  to  woman's  club 

12  3  4  5     Serve  as  paid  executive  of  club   . 

12  3  4  5     Travel  to  visit  relatives 

12  3  4  5     Travel  as  paid  director  of  club  work 
12  3  4  5     Travel  as  sales  director  for  business 
12  3  4  5     Clerk  in  store 

12  3  4  5     Write  magazine  articles  at  home 
12  3  4  5     Use  her  maiden  name  after  marriage 
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i.  Which  of  the  foregoing  things  have  you  never  known  a  married  woman 
(without  children)  to  do?   Indicate  by  circling  the  i  preceding  the  item. 

2.  Which  of  the  foregoing  are  you  accustomed  to  seeing  married  women  (with- 
out children)  do?   Indicate  by  circling  the  2. 

3.  Which  of  the  foregoing  things  have  you  never  known  a  married  woman 
(having  small  children)  to  do?    Indicate  by  circling  the  3. 

4.  Which  of  the  foregoing  are  you  accustomed  to  seeing  married  women  (hav- 
ing small  children)  do?  Indicate  by  circling  the  4. 

5.  Which  of  the  foregoing  do  you  consider  "unwomanly"  or  not  the  "proper 
thing  for  woman  to  do,"  whether  she  be  married  or  single?  Indicate  by  circling 
the  5. 

6.  If  you  have  knowledge  of  an  unhappy  situation  which  resulted  from  a  mar- 
ried woman's  attempting  any  of  the  above  or  similar  activities  kindly  state  it 
briefly  here. 


Ill 

1.  Which  of  the  following  statements  most  nearly  represents  the  way  in  which 
you  expect  economic  support  to  be  secured  in  your  family?  Indicate  by  circling 
the  a,  b,  or  c. 

a.  I  expect  to  be  the  sole  support  of  the  family. 

b.  I  do  not  object  to  my  wife  earning,  some  money  if  she  wishes,  but  I  ex- 

pect to  assume  the  "economic  burden"  of  the  family. 

c.  I  expect  that  my  wife  will  share  equally  with  me  in  providing  economic 

support  for  the  family. 

2.  Suppose  it  were  necessary,  because  you  became  incapacitated,  to  secure 
financial  aid  for  the  family  outside  your  earnings  or  savings.  Place  an  X  in  front 
of  the  following  resources  which  you  would  prefer  to  use,  and  draw  a  line  through 
any  you  would  not  use. 

a.  Assistance  from  your  relatives. 

b.  Assistance  from  wife's  relatives. 

c.  Resources  which  wife  has  inherited. 

d.  Resources  which  wife  earned  before  marriage. 

e.  Earnings  obtainable  if  children  over  16  were  to  work. 
/.  Earnings  obtainable  if  wife  were  to  work. 

3.  Place  an  X  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements  which  you  believe 
false. 

a.  Of  women  gainfully  employed  in  United  States  25  per  cent  are  married. 

b.  Of  women  in  United  States  over  fifteen  years  of  age  one  fourth  are  bread- 

winners. 

c.  There  were  over  two  million  wives  gainfully  employed  according  to  the 

1920  United  States  census. 

d.  Between  1890  and  1920  the  proportion  of  married  women  gainfully  em- 

ployed increased  100  per  cent. 

4.  If  it  is  unnecessary  from  an  economic  standpoint,  do  you  believe  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  a  married  woman's  desiring  to  follow  a  career  of  her  own? 
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What  might  such  reasons  be? 


5.  If  it  is  unnecessary  from  an  economic  standpoint,  do  you  believe  there  are 
valid  reasons  why  a  married  woman  should  not  follow  a  career  of  her  own? 
What  might  such  reasons  be? 


6.  Suppose  a  woman  has  training,  ability,  initiative,  physical  health,  personal- 
ity, or  any  other  qualifications  which  might  help  make  her  successful  in  the  pur- 
suance of  a  career.  She  is  eager  to  follow  her  chosen  career  but  she  also  wants 
to  marry. 

a.  Would  you  care  to  have  such  a  woman  as  your  wife? 

b.  Do  you  feel  there  should  be  children  in  such  a  marriage? 

c.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  known  such  a  woman  as  the  above  who  did 

marry? 

d.  Did  she  continue  her  career  with  success? 

Number  of  children  ? 

e.  Her  vocation? The  husband's? 

/.  Underline  in  the  following  a  word  which  best  describes  her  relationship  to 

you :  sister,  aunt,  mother,  cousin,  other  blood  relative,  relative  by  mar- 
riage, friend,  acquaintance. 
g.  Any  remarks  which  may  help  to  describe  the  situation  more  fully  will  be 
appreciated  here 


Exercises 

1.  Fill  out  the  above  schedule  for  tabulation  or  class  discussion. 

2.  What  should  or  should  not  be  assumed,  insisted  upon,  or  sacrificed  for 
in  the  role  of  married  woman  ? 

3.  Read  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

Coolidge,  Mary  Roberts.   Why  Women  Are  So.  Holt,  1912. 

Devine,  Edward  T.    The  Economic  Function  of  Woman,  Columbia  University, 

Teachers'  College  Bulletin,  Second  Series,  No.  3,  1910. 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins.    The  Home:   Its  Work  and  Influence.   McClure, 

1903. 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins.   Women  and  Economics.  Small,  Maynard,  1898. 
Key,  Ellen.  Love  and  Ethics.  Viking  Press,  191 1. 
Mill,  John  Stuart.  The  Subjection  of  Women.  Lippincott,  1869. 
Nearing,  Scott,  and  Nelly  M.  Seeds.   Woman  and  Social  Progress.  Macmillan, 

1912. 
Pruette,  Lorine.   Women  and  Leisure.   Dutton,  1924. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin.   Women's  Share  in  Social  Culture.   Kennerley,  1913. 
Thomas,  W.  I.  Sex  and  Society,  University  of  Chicago,  1907. 
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WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  HOME1 

Chase  Going  Woodhouse 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  housewives  should  be  paid  ?  Does  it  pay  to  keep  a  wife  ? 
to  be  one  ? 

2.  Can  two  live  cheaper  than  one  ? 

3.  Do  women  go  into  paid  jobs  for  excitement  or  in  order  to  maintain 

standards  ? 

4.  Is  it  a  slur  on  a  man's  ability  if  his  wife  takes  a  paid  position  ? 

5.  What  is  there  left  for  a  wife  to  do  at  home  if  she  can  earn  more  than 
a  nurse  or  housekeeper  ? 

[Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  represents  in  the  following  extract  the 
growing  realization  that  the  movement  of  women  into  industry  is  a  perma- 
nent result  of  the  struggle  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  together  with  the 
decreasing  share  of  the  elements  of  living  produced  within  the  house. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  is  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Economics  in  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  She  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Smith  College,  and  has  taught  also  in  the  Vassar  In- 
stitute of  Euthenics.] 

Women  in  industry  are  not  a  passing  feature  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem; .  .  .  native-born  women,  as  well  as  their  foreign-born  sisters, 
are  entering  industry  in  increasing  numbers ;  .  .  .  women  are  not 
entering  industry  merely  for  the  few  years  before  marriage,  but  .  .  . 
are  remaining  at  work  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives ;  .  .  . 
those  who  do  leave  upon  marriage  are  showing  an  increasing  tendency 
to  return.  .  .  . 

Why  are  these  women,  especially  the  married  women,  in  whom  we 
are  primarily  interested  here,  in  industry?  The  United  States 
Women's  Bureau  has  concluded  that,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
their  earning  capacity,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  their  em- 
ployment, married  women  are  in  industry  for  one  purpose,  and  for  one 
purpose  only,  which  is  economic.  They  seek  either  to  provide  neces- 
sities for  their  families  or  to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  In  one 
intensive  study  the  Bureau  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mother 
contributed  all  her  earnings  to  the  family  purse  and,  though  these 
earnings  were  not  large,  they  often  brought  the  family  income  up  to 

1  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  Women  in  Industry,  the  Family,  and  the  Home, 
Industrial  Psychology,  1 :   293-298,  April,  1926.   Adapted. 
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a  level  which  was  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  health  and  education  for  the  children. 

It  is  not  solely  the  married  woman  in  industry  who  has  family 
obligations.  The  Women's  Bureau  has  found  that  in  general  women 
are  wage-earners  not  only  for  their  own  entire  support  but  to  meet 
a  very  definite  responsibility  in  the  support  of  others  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  higher  standards  of  living  in  their  families  than  would  be 
possible  without  the  aid  of  their  earnings. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difference  between  the  majority  of 
married  women  in  industry  and  the  single  woman.  Too  often  it  is 
found  that  the  married  woman  is  carrying  two  jobs.  She  is  working  a 
shift,  sometimes  a  night  shift,  at  a  factory,  and  also  doing  the  cooking, 
cleaning,  and  washing  for  her  family.  This  state  of  affairs  has  led  to 
a  general  condemnation  of  the  employment  of  married  women  and  a 
demand  for  the  curtailment  and  even  prohibition  of  their  employ- 
ment. But  before  we  can  concur  in  this  condemnation  we  must  inquire 
into  the  forces  which  have  sent  them  into  industry  or  its  alternatives. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  driving  need  to  supplement  the 
wages  earned  by  the  father  has  sent  the  mother  of  the  family  into  in- 
dustry. Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  man  of  the  household  can  no  longer 
support  his  family  ?  We  are  told  that  there  has  been  not  only  a  rise 
in  money  wages  but  in  real  wages  over  a  period  of  years.  These  com- 
putations, however,  take  into  consideration  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  man,  not  the  real  income  of  the  family. 

Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  home  as  an  economic  unit 
have  been  noted  by  historians  and  economists,  but  have  not  entered 
into  the  thinking  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Most  of  us  still  talk 
about  the  home  and  the  value  of  the  home-maker  as  if  we  were  living 
under  Colonial  conditions,  when  the  home  was  really  a  center  of  pro- 
duction. One  by  one  the  economic  activities  of  the  home  have  slipped 
away,  until  today  the  childless  "family" — so-called — living  in  the 
city  apartment  hotel,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  performing  a  single 
economic  activity  of  any  importance.  Such  a  "family"  has  little  in 
common  with  the  American  family  of  1700  or  with  the  farm  and 
small-town  family  of  the  present  day. 

This  loss  of  economic  activity  has  affected  all  our  homes, — the 
urban,  of  course,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  the  rural,  and 
the  rich  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  poor.  It  is  this  loss  of  economic 
function  which  explains  the  women  in  industry.  Formerly,  through 
her  labor  in  the  home,  woman  was  an  important  contributor  to  the 
family  income.  Now,  under  city  conditions,  the  amount  of  her  con- 
tribution has  dwindled  to  a  relatively  insignificant  amount, 
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Housekeeping  no  longer  means  baking  and  canning,  weaving  and 
sewing,  scrubbing  floors  and  making  soap  and  candles ;  it  means  not 
production,  but  the  direction  of  consumption.  The  housewife  no  longer 
produces  commodities.  She  spends  a  given  amount  of  money  for  a 
great  variety  of  prepared  or  semiprepared  articles  and  endeavors  to 
use  these  commodities  in  a  way  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
satisfaction  for  the  sum  expended.  In  the  ordinary  city  household  her 
economic  role  is  much  more  that  of  a  director  of  consumption  than 
producer.  The  economic  changes  which  resulted  in  this  change  of  role 
came  so  rapidly  that  the  result  has  been  a  lack  of  adjustment  between 
family  expenditures  and  family  income. 

Exercise 

Write  a  short  essay  comparing  the  various  actual  standards  and  actual 
planes  of  living  portrayed  in  the  preceding  extracts,  and  air  your  own 
opinions  in  regard  to  them. 
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III.  THE  RELATIVITY  OF  GROUP  STAND- 
ARDS AND  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STANDARDS 

The  illustrations  which  have  preceded  are  sufficient  evidence  that 
communities  and  classes  differ  in  standards.  The  pressure  exerted 
thereby  upon  individuals  was  also  shown.  The  following  readings 
will  deal  further  with  the  ways  in  which  group  standards  vary  and 
work  upon  one  another,  and  upon  the  individuals  of  their  own  or 
other  groups. 

COMMUNITY  AND  PERSONAL  STANDARDS1 

Mary  Hinman  Abel 

Questions 

1.  What  do  community  standards  most  affect, — clothing,  food,  amuse- 
ments, kitchen  outfit,  parlor  furnishings? 

2.  Do  standards  explain  at  all  the  attitude  of  the  citizen  soldier  toward 
regular  army  life?  Why  does  the  professional  soldier  regard  it  more 
favorably  ? 

3.  Does  legislation  ever  affect  standards  of  living?  Have  we  today  any- 
thing comparable  to  the  sumptuary  laws  of  an  older  time  regarding  dress  ? 
Does  prohibition  belong  to  this  class  of  laws  ? 

4.  What  new  standards  of  living  were  adopted  among  civilians  in  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war? 

5.  Are  young  people  who  are  brought  up  in  wealthy  homes  handicapped 
for  married  life  on  small  incomes  ? 

6.  Are  they  to  be  encouraged  to  undertake  life  on  a  lower  financial  level 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

7.  Who  sets  the  standards  for  the  children's  amusements  in  your  town  ? 
Is  there  any  joint  consideration  of  such  matters  by  parents?  What  or- 
ganizations might  help,  and  how  ? 

8.  Does  your  community  favor  home  or  church  weddings,  home  or 
church  funerals?    Has  the  practice  of  funeral   insurance  any  effect  on 

2Mary  Hinman  Abel,  Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income,  chapter 
xviii,  pp.  213-221.  Lippincott,  1921.  Adapted.  Questions  1-16  conclude  the  chapter. 
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funeral  standards  in  certain  income  groups,  or  do  the  standards  require  the 
insurance  ? 

9.  Which  is  the  stronger  force,  the  one  which  drives  a  family  to  reach 
the  standard  of  those  with  higher  incomes  or  the  fear  of  falling  back  to  the 
standards  of  those  with  less  income  ? 

10.  If  some  prevailing  standard,  as,  for  example,  the  custom  of  making 
formal  calls  in  a  college  town,  becomes  oppressive,  how  can  it  be  changed  ? 

11.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  home  will  induct  young  people  into 
the  customs  of  the  family  group,  —  for  example,  those  concerning  honesty, 
attitude  toward  the  property  of  others,  industry,  good  manners,  personal 
cleanliness,  dress,  social  relations  ;  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  to  what  institutions 
shall  we  look  for  setting  and  transmitting  standards  ? 

12.  Are  standards  more  important  as  a  method  of  educating  youth  or  of 
controlling  adult  action  ?  Does  the  same  standard  function  in  both  cases  ? 
Are  standards  chiefly  to  bring  about  conformity,  or  do  they  make  for 
permanent  progress  ?  What  standards  may  be  considered  basic  or  perma- 
nent ?  How  about  the  modern  feeling  that  one  should  get  all  the  schooling 
possible  ?  How  has  it  come  about  ? 

13.  Is  not  a  skilled  workman  on  $30  a  week  ($1500  a  year)  better  off 
than  a  teacher  on  the  same  salary  ?  That  is,  can  he  not  more  easily  meet  the 
needs  of  his  family  and  keep  himself  in  condition  and  training  for  his  work  ? 
Has  the  teacher's  family  any  compensations  ? 

14.  Do  we  not,  in  general,  exaggerate  the  amount  of  independent  decision 
that  people  use  in  their  decisions  as  to  money-spending?  "Convention, 
imitation  of  others,  and  submission  to  the  bullying  of  the  advertiser"  is 
credited  with  the  making  of  these  decisions  rather  than  intelligence.  Do  you 
agree  with  this,  and  if  so,  how  can  the  condition  be  improved  ? 

15.  Is  there  a  better  rule  than  the  following:  "Stand  firm  on  essentials  ; 
give  way  on  non-essentials?"  Illustrate  what  are  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. 

16.  Is  not  the  compulsion  to  uniformity  too  great  in  this  country,  and 
does  it  not  repress  individual  development?  It  is  said,  "A  man  may  go  out 
in  a  straw  hat  in  Paris,  and  no  one  notice  it ;  if  he  did  it  here  they  would 
have  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  night." 

17.  Do  you  consider  your  family's  income  as  "moderate"? 

18.  Can  you  recall  any  choice  that  you  ever  made,  involving  sacrifice  or 
insistence,  where  the  group's  expectations,  or  your  standards  as  a  member 
of  a  group,  did  not  enter  in  ? 

19.  Is  a  family  helpless  in  resisting  current  standards? 

20.  Is  Mrs.  Abel's  definition  of  the  standard  of  living  equivalent  to  any 
hitherto  discussed? 

21.  Do  standards  represent  external  pressure  upon  us  or  pressure  within 
us  ?   Are  your  standards  a  part  of  you  ?   If  so,  how  did  you  get  that  way  ? 
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[Using  the  phrase  "the  standard  of  living"  to  mean  community  stand- 
ards, Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  whose  whole  book  bears  on  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  home  economics,  shows  how  social  necessity  supple- 
ments physical  necessity,  and  how  the  acceptance  of  a  group  means  the 
acceptance  of  its  standards.  The  three  essays  reprinted  above  (pp.  165-169) 
illustrate  her  points.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  income  which  she  considers 
as  moderate  is  far  above  that  of  the  average  workman ;  yet  the  standard 
which  she  describes  is  an  accepted  American  middle-class  normal  standard, 
and  the  workingman  accepts  it,  too,  in  a  sense,  in  that  this  is  what  he  is 
making  sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  attaining.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  also  brings  out  the  problems  arising  from 
conflicts  in  standards  between  community  and  individuality,  and  the  supple- 
menting of  family  planes  of  living  through  organization  and  community 
action.] 

Food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  that  masterful  trio  under  which  we 
group  the  absolute  needs  of  our  material  life,  hold  the  whip  over  us ; 
from  our  labor  each  must  be  satisfied,  else  labor  itself  fails.  But 
when  we  have  set  aside  out  of  our  income  the  minimum  for  com- 
fortable existence,  when  we  are  warmed  and  clothed  and  fed  and  safe 
from  the  storm,  may  we  then  begin  to  divide  up  the  rest  of  our  money 
as  we  will  ?  That  godlike  thing,  the  power  of  choice,  which  has  been 
our  goal, — have  we  reached  it?  No;  there  is  another  compelling 
power  which  also  holds  the  whip,  and  it  may  be  the  most  stinging 
whip  of  all.  We  call  it  the  standard  of  living. 

The  standard  of  living  defined.  What  does  the  term  mean  ?  It  is 
everywhere  different  and  always  changing.  It  is  "what  is  expected 
of  us,"  and  it  records  community  decisions  for  the  time  being  as  to 
what  is  obligatory  on  its  members  according  to  their  station  and  abil- 
ity. Tradition  forms  customs ;  custom  makes  the  rule  of  life ;  we 
seem  to  be  free,  and  yet  are  not. 

As  we  study  the  matter  more  closely  we  see  that  the  different 
groups  to  which  different  standards  apply  are  divided  from  each  other 
for  the  most  part  by  income  lines,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  lower 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  living,  the  more  imperative  become  the 
requirements  on  the  individual  and  the  family  as  set  by  the  narrowing 
lines  of  their  own  group.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  primitive 
peoples  find  that  their  every  act  is  decided  by  traditions  that  go  back 
countless  generations;  they  are  the  slaves  of  ancient  usage;  their 
bathing,  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  eating,  drinking,  and  fasting  must 
not  vary  from  inherited  custom.1  Civilized  man  is  only  a  little  more 
free,  but  that  little  is  the  basis  of  all  advance. 

1  Cf .  W.  G.  Sumner,  Folkways.  Ginn. 
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Our  standard  compels  us.  Whatever  our  standard,  whether  we 
have  chosen  it  or  it  has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  must  reckon  with  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  defied  without  counting  the  cost.  The  peasant  woman 
who  descends  the  gang  plank  at  Ellis  Island  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head  has  come  from  a  place  where  all  women  of  her  class  wear  some 
such  covering  or  go  bareheaded,  but  her  relatives  who  landed  five 
years  ago  soon  force  her  to  reach  into  her  savings  to  buy  a  hat.  Her 
chestful  of  solid  linen,  her  handsome  silver-trimmed  peasant  costume 
inherited  from  her  mother  and  grandmother,  avail  her  nothing  here, 
although  they  were  necessary  to  her  standing  among  her  own  people 
in  the  land  she  has  left. 

Comparison  with  living  in  foreign  countries.  This  illustrates  how, 
in  any  discussion  of  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  compared 
with  our  own,  the  difference  in  prevailing  standards  is  the  factor  of 
greatest  importance.  Living,  we  say,  is  cheaper  in  Paris  than  in  New 
York,  but  this  is  true  only  if  the  Paris  standard  is  adopted.  In  the 
furnished  apartment  in  a  foreign  city  which  the  American  family  has 
rented,  there  is  no  bath ;  the  rooms  are  small  and  have  scant  floor 
covering ;  it  is  reached  from  a  narrow  street  and  there  are  long  stairs 
to  climb ;  but  people  whom  they  meet  socially  are  living  in  a  similar 
way,  and  they  are  therefore  content.  Before  the  war  thousands  of 
English  families  were  to  be  found  living  in  Continental  cities,  not  only 
because  of  the  cheaper  schooling,  music,  and  other  cultural  opportu- 
nities which  these  cities  offered,  but  because  they  could  meet  the  scale 
of  living  of  people  in  their  own  intellectual  and  social  rank  on  an 
income  which  would  not  avail  for  that  purpose  in  England. 

"The  American  lady  will  buy  strawberries  ?"  said  the  Alsatian  land- 
lady. "Very  well ;  they  are  not  dear.  They  used  to  be  dear,  and  poor 
people  looked  on  them  as  luxuries ;  so  we  still  do,  for  no  reason  at  all. 
If  I  were  to  buy  strawberries  and  carry  them  in  my  basket,  my  little 
grandson  who  always  runs  to  meet  me  would  spread  the  news,  and  all 
the  family  and  neighbors  would  call  me  an  extravagant  woman." 

Why  is  the  French  peasant  thrifty  ?  Why  are  the  savings  banks  in 
Holland  full?  Because  the  community  upholds  the  citizen  in  this 
habit,  and  has  made,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  America,  "saving,  not 
spending,  a  badge  of  honor."  Community  standards  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  budget  than  is  the  price  of  flour. 

Keeping  up  appearances.  To  "keep  up  appearances"  is  the  pathetic 
phrase  that  covers  the  effort  to  retain  a  social  position  which  is 
beyond  one's  means.  A  novelist  who  deals  with  European  life  depicts 
the  sordid  economies  of  a  noble  Italian  family  who  half  starve  on 
vegetables  in  their  palace  in  order  to  afford  the  smart  pair  of  horses 
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in  public  and  a  coachman  on  the  box  of  a  new  victoria,  and  the  com- 
pulsion in  this  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  moved  the  East 
Side  woman  to  say  to  the  charity  visitor,  "I've  heard  of  women  who 
could  go  out  on  the  street  without  a  clean  dress,  but  /  can't." 

It  is  this  standard  of  living,  varying  as  it  does  for  every  decade, 
which  explains  how  life  was  accepted  with  some  degree  of  content- 
ment in  pioneer  times  in  our  country  for  the  mass  of  people  who 
lived  on  farms  or  in  small  villages,  where  one  fire  sufficed  in  a  house 
in  winter,  and  the  family  took  turns  bathing  in  a  washtub  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  bedrooms  were  icy  cold  and  the  sanitary  conven- 
iences of  the  most  primitive  kind,  water  being  brought  in  pails  from 
a  distance,  where  a  long  walk  to  school  was  a  matter  of  course,  where 
food  for  even  the  well-to-do  was  monotonous,  and  amusements  few. 
But  others  had  the  same  privations !  These  farm  women,  we  are  told, 
had  often  but  one  extra  dress  hanging  in  the  closet  at  a  time*  but 
their  neighbors  were  no  better  off. 

It  was  this  same  moral  support  from  united  action  which  helped 
during  the  war  in  the  economies  which  all  had  to  share.  To  go  without 
new  clothes  was  easy,  since  others  did  also.  It  is  false  that  one  gen- 
eration is  more  heroic  than  another  in  these  matters ;  standards  are 
set,  we  know  not  how;  no  question  is  more  complex  than  that  of 
custom  or  fashion. 

The  standard  of  living  and  the  family  of  moderate  income.  In  all 
countries  at  present  the  pressure  is  greatest  on  the  people  of  good 
standards,  living  on  small  salaries  or  fixed  incomes.  They  are  gen- 
erally city  dwellers,  and  they  stand  as  consumers  helpless  between 
the  laborers,  on  the  one  hand,  who  can  tie  up  industry  if  their  wage 
is  not  increased,  and,  on  the  other,  the  business  men,  who  can  "hand 
on  "  the  prices  that  they  themselves  must  pay.  It  has  been  truly  said  : 
"The  laborer  may  live  as  cheaply  as  he  must ;  the  farmer  can  reduce 
his  personal  expenditure  to  equal  his  income ;  but  the  salaried  worker 
must  live  up  to  certain  conventions  of  dress  and  surroundings  at  peril 
of  forfeiting  the  chance  to  earn  a  living." 

This  class  come  in  contact  with  the  well-to-do,  even  the  rich.  The 
teacher,  the  clerk,  and  the  minister  do  not  live  on  the  same  street  with 
the  artisan,  and  yet  their  income  may  be  less  than  his.  To  live  up  to 
what  is  "fitting"  is  to  be  comfortable,  to  fall  below  is  to  writhe  under 
criticism. 

To  meet  these  outside  requirements,  economies  are  practiced  on 
what  does  not  meet  the  public  eye ;  the  home  knows  them  all.  A  study 
of  household  budgets  reveals  the  fact  that  after  absolute  necessities 
are  met,  the  money  is  spent  on  dress,  the  externals  of  the  house,  and 
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public  recreation ;  in  short,  what  meets  the  public  eye.  For  instance, 
when  the  house  is  presentable,  the  dress  may  be  plain ;  but,  lacking  a 
good  home  to  which  to  invite  her  friends,  the  working  girl  spends  on 
her  dress  much  more  than  the  15  per  cent  of  her  income  that  has 
been  set  as  the  ideal  proportion.  "I  must  show  somehow  what  I  am," 
said  a  girl  to  a  would-be-adviser;  "you  have  your  handsome  home; 
you  could  dress  in  a  bag." 

First  understand  it.  How  much  is  our  moderate-income  family  to 
yield  to  this  standard  of  living  which  presses  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
three  primal  needs, — food,  shelter,  and  clothing  ?  What  will  avert  the 
whip  it  holds  over  us? 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  understand  it  and  to  accept  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  real  force,  to  remember  that  it  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  the  habit  of  society  to  measure  your  success  or  failure  by  your 
ability  to  live  up  to  certain  accepted  standards.  Moreover,  these 
standards,  although  sometimes  meaningless  tyranny,  may  be  a  great 
power  for  good ;  custom,  habit,  tradition  are  civilizing  agents ;  "much 
of  our  conscience  is  in  other  people's  keeping."  Witness  the  tendency 
to  deterioration  in  the  case  of  men  living  in  the  wilds  far  removed 
from  social  restraints.  The  missionary,  David  Livingstone,  testified  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  requirements  of  civilized  life  by  all 
small  observances;  for  instance,  he  shaved  every  morning  in  those 
long  years  in  which  he  never  saw  a  white  man.  Desires  must  always 
be  ahead  of  achievement,  in  order  to  spur  ambition ;  only  by  discon- 
tent with  what  we  have  does  the  race  advance ;  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  society  to  make  us  discontented  with  a  low  achievement. 

Two  ways  of  progress.  But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  these  com- 
munity standards  so  that  they  may  exert  their  civilizing  power  and 
yet  not  tyrannize  over  our  individuality?  To  what  extent  we  yield, 
to  what  extent  we  defy  or  avoid,  is  the  great  test  of  men  and  women. 
Success  along  this  line  seems  to  depend  on  two  things: 

First.  A  clear  estimate  of  values  in  life  with  the  necessary  hardi- 
hood to  endure  criticism  when  we  know  that  resistance  of  accepted 
standards  is  wise  and  necessary. 

Second.  The  ability  to  obtain  group  action  for  improvement  of 
standards  for  the  community. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  of  living  which  is  applied 
to  any  rank  of  life  has  been  worked  out  by  its  own  members,  and  that 
it  fits  the  average  ability  and  needs  in  a  general  way.  Therefore  he 
who  would  assert  his  independence  of  requirements  as  maintained  in 
his  walk  of  life  must  have  a  clearly  defined  plan  for  something  better, 
else  he  may  as  well  float  with  the  tide.  Mere  wanton  defiance  of  what 
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expresses  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  foolish  and  of  no  avail  for 
higher  uses.  The  man  who  risks  his  influence  by  insisting  on  some 
individual  dress  or  way  of  living,  which  is  not  essentially  important 
or  involving  a  principle,  offends  the  general  public  and  throws  away 
his  own  influence — a  thing  of  real  value — in  exchange  for  having  his 
own  way,  which  may  be  worth  nothing  at  all.  "The  fool  said:  cThe 
wolf  has  wool.  I  need  wool.  I  will  go  forth  and  shear  the  wolf,'" 
and  he  met  the  fate  he  deserved. 

"What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  young  couple  who  are  starting 
out  with  high  aims  and  a  small  income?"  All  the  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard  will  be  given  in  reply  to  this  question, — all  the  methods  of 
thrift  that  have  been  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next, — but 
the  following  reply  may  well  engage  the  attention.  "Tell  them  to 
cultivate  cheap  pleasures  and  to  be  independent ;  they  must  not  be 
influenced  by  what  others  do  and  say."  Noble  advice,  touching  the 
very  core  of  the  matter,  but  only  to  be  carried  out  by  people  of 
great  natural  gifts  and  Spartan  courage,  and,  may  one  add,  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  way  is  the  only  way  for  them  to  follow.  They  must 
read  the  motto  over  the  fourth  door  of  the  eastern  temple,  for  the 
story  goes  that  over  the  first  door  was  written  "Be  Bold,"  and  over 
the  second  door  "Be  Bold,"  and  over  the  third  door,  "Be  Bold,"  but 
over  the  fourth  door,  "Be  Not  Too  Bold." 

Young  people  and  the  standard  of  living.  The  parents  with  a 
moderate  income  may,  by  courage  and  wise  use  of  what  the  community 
offers,  work  out  their  own  ideals  of  life,  but  how  make  the  children  con- 
tented with  what  is  different  from  the  ruling  standard  around  them  ? 

The  young  are  apt  to  be  timid  and  snobbish  for  lack  of  experience 
and  achievements  of  their  own  to  lean  against.  They  must  have  the 
good  opinion  of  their  fellows.  How  early  it  is  heard,  "I  want  to  do 
as  the  other  boys  do,  mother."  None  realize  better  than  do  the  young 
the  bracing  effect  of  all  the  accessories  of  social  life.  The  boy  who 
was  taken  to  hear  Hamlet  brought  away  one  deep  impression:  "Did 
you  notice,  father,  what  the  old  man  said  to  his  son  about  buying 
good  clothes  to  wear  when  he  went  across  ?  He  knew  Laertes  needed 
to  feel  chesty  when  he  met  those  Frenchmen ;  a  friend  of  mine  whose 
father  is  a  lawyer  told  me  that  when  he  has  a  big  case  on,  he  spends 
more  time  dressing  than  a  girl — nothing  dashing,  you  know,  but 
everything  just  perfect.  Then  he's  sure  he's  going  to  win."  Parents 
must  use  much  ingenuity  to  provide  sources  of  pleasure  that  shall 
take  the  place  of  activities  and  possessions  which  must  be  denied  their 
children.  If  the  girl  is  to  wear  home-made  clothing,  her  mother  must 
learn  to  design  and  make  what  pleases  her ;  if  home  amusements  are 
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to  be  relied  on,  parents  must  cultivate  their  own  powers  of  entertain- 
ment and  that  of  the  children. 

Group  action  for  improved  standards.  Here  is  where  public  opinion, 
which  we  all  help  to  make,  may  come  to  our  assistance.  Custom  is 
powerful,  but  not  all-powerful ;  in  its  slow  modification  by  individuals 
and  by  outside  forces  lies  the  secret  of  community  advance  or  retro- 
gression. Great  things  have  been  done  by  people  who  note  the  char- 
acter of  public  opinion  and  use  its  general  trend  while  improving  the 
object.  Thus,  the  local  pride  of  a  village  may  be  turned  toward  an  im- 
proved water  system  or  the  maintenance  of  community  music.  The  work 
of  women's  clubs  has  had  widespread  influence  on  public  standards. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  Parents'  League  has  had  a  great  success 
in  helping  to  control  the  social  activities  of  school  boys  and  girls  by 
publishing  lists  of  recommended  plays  and  other  amusements,  while 
agreement  as  to  how  many  social  nights  a  week  a  student  should  be 
allowed,  and  at  what  hour  the  dancing  should  stop,  makes  easy  the 
decision  of  the  individual  parent.  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Associations 
that  have  been  started  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  have 
doubtless  a  great  future  in  bringing  about  better  cooperation  between 
home  and  school,  and  a  higher  public  standard.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  once  said,  "I  foresaw  that  my  girls  would  want  to  do  as  other 
girls  did,"  and  she  started  the  Saturday  Morning  Club,  which  made 
serious  study  popular  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Said  an 
intelligent  and  devoted  mother,  "We  used  to  think  that  we  were  bring- 
ing up  our  children,  but  we  early  found  that  the  community  was  doing 
it,  and  that  we  must  bestir  ourselves  to  see  that  it  was  doing  it  well." 

A  workingman  gave  his  view  of  "pulling  together"  in  the  narrower 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  He  said:  "It  is  foolish  to  try  to  get 
away  from  your  relations  and  old  friends  and  pretend  to  be  above 
them.  You  can  get  together  and  help  each  other  out  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  if  you  live  in  the  same  neighborhood.  When  my  cousins  and  I 
buy  houses  on  the  installment  plan,  we  don't  give  out  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs; among  us  we  have  all  the  trades,  and  we  work  evenings  for 
each  other.  But  the  best  of  it  is,  the  children  are  satisfied  with  what 
their  cousins  have,  and  that  is  half  the  battle." 

An  individual  matter.  Any  family  or  individual  may  well  have  aims 
so  important,  so  foundational,  that  they  must  pursue  them  whether 
the  community  approves  the  necessary  methods  or  not.  Nonconform- 
ity for  noble  ends,  moreover,  wins  admiration.  For  instance,  a  family 
may  live  very  plainly  in  a  small  town  where  they  are  well  known  if  the 
object  of  their  economy  is  to  care  for  a  needy  relative  or  to  give 
better  opportunities  of  education  to  the  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
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pretense  gets  short  shrift,  and  the  woman  who  is  setting  up  house- 
keeping on  Si 00  a  month  will  gain  nothing  in  her  neighbor's  esteem 
by  managing  in  some  way  to  have  a  half-grown  girl  to  answer  the 
doorbell  in  order  to  hint  at  a  scale  of  living  that  does  not  exist. 

Part  of  the  joy  of  life  and  part  of  its  development  comes  from 
danger  and  risk.  To  such  daring  ones  the  world  becomes  a  great 
constructive  adventure.  They  are  determined  to  obtain  the  things  best 
worth  while.  Such  people  may  refuse  to  "conform  to  the  lockstep  of 
life,"  to  allow  habit  and  convention  to  dictate  their  spendings  and 
their  withholdings ;  they  take  to  themselves  the  noble  words  of 
Emerson : 

"A  man's  money  should  not  follow  the  direction  of  his  neighbor's 
money,  but  should  represent  to  him  the  things  he  would  willingliest 
do  with  it.  I  am  not  one  thing  and  my  expenditures  another.  My 
expenditure  is  me.  That  our  expenditure  and  our  character  are  twain 
is  the  vice  of  society."  Then  the  time  has  come  for  revolt,  and  it  may 
be  found  that  the  reasons  for  the  standards  apparently  held  are  quite 
worn  out  and  may  be  upset  by  a  little  determined  opposition,  and 
everyone  is  relieved  when  better  ones  are  substituted!  It  is  well  to 
remember  what  came  to  Alice  at  the  end  of  her  wonderland  dream — 
"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  the  Queen,  turning  purple. 

"I  won't! "said  Alice. 

"Off  with  her  head!"  the  Queen  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
Nobody  moved. 

"Who  cares  for  you  ?"  said  Alice.  .  .  .  "You're  nothing  but  a  pack 
of  cards!" 

Exercises 

1.  Illustrate  the  effects  of  one's  necessary  daily  calendar  upon  standards 
of  life.  Is  the  daily  schedule  itself  part  of  the  standard  of  living? 

2.  List  the  elements  in  the  local  current  plane  of  living  that  are  provided 
to  people  by  the  community  collectively. 

3.  Check  up,  in  the  latest  reports  on  incomes,  how  far  your  parents'  in- 
come is  above  or  below  the  average. 

4.  What  relation  do  the  differences  between  individual  and  community 
standards  of  living  have  to  the  classification  of  necessities  and  luxuries  ? 

5.  What  degrees  of  necessity  can  you  see? 

6.  Classify  the  commodities  that  you  have  used  today  as  luxuries  or 
necessities. 

7.  What  elements  in  your  purchases  of  the  past  month  were  determined 
by  custom  ?  by  habit  ?  by  emulation  ?  by  imitation  ?  by  fashion  ?  by  con- 
science ?  by  class  prestige  or  status  ? 
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UNCONSCIOUS  STANDARDS 

Questions 

1.  Can  you  think  of  anything  which  you  take  for  granted  by  habit  (an 
unconscious  standard)  which  would  look  wasteful  or  enviable  to  a  family 
with  the  average  income  of  labor  in  the  United  States  ? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  anything  which  someone  else  unconsciously  assumes, 
which  looks  wasteful  to  you  or  means  conscious  effort  or  sacrifice  on  your 
part  to  secure  ?   Could  these  expenses  have  been  more  usefully  directed  ? 

[The  following,  while  in  lighter  vein,  reenforces  sharply  what  was  said 
about  unconscious  standards,  —  the  habits  which  we  take  for  granted.  Again, 
the  contrast  between  individual  and  class  standards  is  brought  out.  Dr.  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  recently  a  journalist  in  Russia  and  the  Orient,  wrote  "Ragged 
Verses"  for  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  a  labor  daily,  during  the  war  period. 
She  was  formerly  a  social  worker,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 
survey  exhibit  for  social  publicity,  especially  in  child  welfare.] 

ONE  MEAL -OR  TWO?1 

Anna  Louise  Strong 

He  was  a  perfectly  plain  business  man  ordering  a  plain  luncheon. 
He  wasn't  flashy,  or  splurging  on  account  of  guests.  It  was  a  simple, 
lonely  meal.  He  had  a  crab  cocktail,  and  cream  of  celery  soup,  and 
some  chops  with  trimmings,  such  as  peas  and  potatoes ;  then  he  had 
coffee  and  apple  pie  with  ice  cream.  A  neat  little  menu,  nothing 
elaborate.  But  I  thought  of  my  Belgian  friend  who  said:  "The  com- 
fortable people  in  this  country  are  eating  not  only  many  times  as 
much  as  we  can  give  to  our  starving  children,  but  even  twice  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them."  And  I  thought:  "Is  this  man  eating 
one  meal — or  two  ?"  I  could  make  a  good  lunch  on  the  crab  and  soup 
and  apple  pie ;  and  a  good  dinner  on  the  chops  and  peas  and  potatoes 
and  coffee  and  ice  cream.  And  if  I  had  that  much  for  two  meals  I 
would  cut  breakfast  for  fear  of  growmg  too  fat.  Unless  I  was  exer- 
cising or  working  hard.  And  I  wondered  how  that  man  managed  it 
all.  He  was  smaller  than  I,  and  an  office  man  without  hard  labor.  He 
was  eating  two  meals  instead  of  one  without  any  trouble.  Our  "better 
class"  are  so  used  to  consuming  their  own  share  and  at  least  one 
other's  of  the  good  things  of  life,  that  even  in  minor  matters  like 
lunches,  it  just  comes  natural ! 

1  Ragged  Verse,  p.  22.   Seattle  Union  Record  Publishing  Co.,  1919.  Adapted. 
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NATIONAL  AND  CLASS  STANDARDS 

Questions 

1.  What  should  be  one's  attitude  toward  the  standards  of  other  peoples  ? 
of  other  times  ?  of  other  classes  ? 

2.  What  does  "ethnocentricity"  mean? 

3.  Would  we  desire  a  rising  standard  if  there  were  not  sharp  contrasts  in 
standards  ? 

4.  Is  it  fair  to  compare  the  plane  of  living  of  new  immigrants  with  any 
other  planes  or  standards  ?  Why  ? 

[Several  of  the  preceding  extracts  have  shown  contrasts  between  planes  of 
living.  The  following  are  additional  illustrations.  The  first  two,  by  editors 
of  The  Nation,  have  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Americanization,  and  show  that 
the  time  element  should  be  considered  in  judging  the  relation  of  changing 
immigrant  standards  to  changing  "American"  standards.  Give  them  time ! 

The  question  of  luxury,  upon  which  some  further  extracts  will  be  offered, 
is  also  foreshadowed  here.] 

METAPHYSICAL  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING1 

...  In  [certain]  studies  of  the  immigrant  wage-earner,  though  they 
seem  to  deal  with  concrete  figures  and  conditions,  there  is  discernible 
a  peculiar  hesitancy  in  getting  down  to  the  essential  fact.  The  writers 
reason  a  priori.  They  show  us  what  the  living  conditions  are  among 
the  immigrant  population,  they  remind  us  of  the  American  ideal, 
and  draw  the  conclusion  explicitly  or  by  inference  that  a  degradation 
of  American  standards  is  inevitable.  But  evidently  a  much  simpler 
and  more  scientific  way  of  going  at  the  problem  would  be  to  ask 
specifically  whether,  taking  the  ninety  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  life  today  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  or  sixty  years  ago.  Is  the  average  wage  lower?  Is  the 
average  amount  of  comfort  smaller?  Is  the  average  percentage  of 
destitution  and  crime  larger?  Is  the  average  standard  of  popular 
education  on  the  decline?  To  bring  forward  specific  figures  on  such 
vast  and  complicated  matters  is  out  of  the  question  in  this  place ;  but 
we  doubt  if  even  the  most  remorseless  critic  of  industrial  conditions 
in  this  country  will,  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  conviction, 
defend  the  thesis  that  the  economic  position  of  the  American  wage- 
earner  has  been  going  down  under  the  pressure  of  immigration.  As 
for  the  broader  ethical  and  spiritual  effects  of  the  foreign  inrush,  the 

1  Nation,  95:  425-426,  November  7,  1912. 
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social  worker  will  be  the  last  to  deny  that  it  is  precisely  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  that  this  nation  has  experienced  a  spiritual 
awakening  whose  effects  in  politics,  industry,  and  social  relations  we 
are  now  beginning  to  see  in  full  force.  Reasoning  a  priori,  the  student 
of  immigration  would  have  argued,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the 
invasion  of  uneducated  foreigners,  with  no  tradition  of  liberty  and 
self-government  behind  them,  must  inevitably  work  a  deterioration  in 
our  politics.  Yet  it  is  today  that  we  are  in  the  full  swing  of  a  cam- 
paign for  governmental  reform. 

When  the  critics  of  the  "new"  immigration  speak  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  there  seems  to  be  vaguely  present  to  their  minds 
a  picture  of  the  America  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  with  its  industries 
located  in  the  small  manufacturing  towns,  and  its  population  of  inde- 
pendent, native  workingmen  living  in  their  own  homes,  and  moving, 
out  of  shop  hours,  on  a  basis  of  democratic  equality  with  their  em- 
ployers. With  this  they  contrast  the  condition  of  what  they  describe  as 
industrial  serfdom,  under  which  the  foreign  mill  worker  or  miner  lives 
today.  But  obviously  it  is  a  false  contrast  to  make  when  one  wishes 
to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  "new"  immigration.  The  true  contrast  to 
be  drawn  is  between  the  living  standard  of  the  "new"  immigrants  and 
that  of  the  immigrants  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  the 
Irish  began  to  enter  the  mills  and  factories,  to  be  followed  by  other 
races,  such  as  the  French  Canadians.  The  workingman  of  native 
stock,  reaching  back,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  years,  was  never  a  tene- 
ment dweller.  The  city  tenement  and  the  slum  arose  with  the  first 
waves  of  the  older  immigration.  The  proper  question  to  ask,  there- 
fore, is  whether  tenement  conditions  today  are  worse  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  whether  congestion  among  the  Italians  and  Slavs  of 
New  York  City,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  is  worse  than  it  was  among 
the  Irish  tenement  dwellers  in  i860.  At  bottom  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  American  standard  of  living  has  been  declining,  but 
whether  the  standard  of  living  among  tenement  dwellers  in  America 
has  been  going  down.  And  on  that  point  the  answer  would  surely  be 
by  no  means  as  one-sided  as  our  writers  would  imply. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR— AN  EXCUSE1 

...  It  is  not  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is  hurrying  the  human 
procession  on  at  a  pace  beyond  the  limit  of  healthful  endurance,  but 
for  the  existence  upon  some  predetermined  level,  equal  to  or  above 

1  Nation,  85:   73,  July  25,  1907. 
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that  of  others  who  are  steadily  held  before  the  mind's  eye  as  a  standard 
of  comparison.  Smith  starts  with  a  competence  but  ends  in  bank- 
ruptcy, as  a  result  not  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  but  of  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  seaside  summer  cottage  and  an  automobile,  as 
does  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Jones.  His  father  went  to  Ohio  penniless  in  the 
thirties,  took  up  a  farm,  and  died  twenty-five  years  ago  a  wealthy 
man,  not  because  the  struggle  was  easier  then  but  because  he  shod 
his  own  work  horses,  mended  his  own  boots,  ate  and  wore  the  products 
of  his  own  fields,  and  solaced  his  ear  with  the  hum  of  the  loom  and 
not  the  piano.  Had  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  more  varied  and 
expensive  tastes  now  prevalent,  disaster  would  have  been  the  inevi- 
table outcome.  ... 

The  dispute  turns  very  largely  upon  the  distinction  made  by  Socrates. 
In  the  well-known  dialogue  where  he  was  picturing  the  ideal  simplicity 
of  life,  someone  broke  in  with  the  objection  that  boughs  to  lie  upon 
and  the  home-made  loaf  would  not  satisfy  all.  aAh,  I  see,"  remarked 
Socrates;  "it  is  not  life  that  you  are  discussing,  but  luxurious  life." 
No  doubt,  if  men  are  to  pitch  their  expectations  by  an  ever-increasing 
standard  of  luxury,  its  attainment  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  That, 
however,  is  no  more  true  today  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

Exercise 

Read  the  extract  from  Woolston's  Prostitution  in  America  (pp.  666-667) 
in  the  light  of  this  section ;  also  Tugwell's  The  Distortion  of  Economic  In- 
centive (pp.  203-211).   Comment. 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  FAMILY  LIFE1 

Simon  Nelson  Patten 

Questions 

1.  Are  the  standards  of  the  rich  typical  of  city  life  ?  Are  the  standards  of 
the  poor  typical  of  cities  ? 

2.  Are  the  rich  more,  or  less,  conservative  in  adopting  new  standards, 
than  the  middle  class  ? 

3.  Are  girls  justified  in  spending  their  own  earned  money  on  themselves 
when  the  family  is  already  adequately  supported  ? 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:    81-90, 
July,  1913.   Adapted. 
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4.  Do  girls  dress  for  men  or  for  women  ?  Compare  the  Oriental  women 
with  the  American  women  in  this  respect,  and  earlier  centuries  with  our  own. 

5.  What  determines  modesty  in  standards  ? 

[S.  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  first 
economists  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  consumption  in  economic  theory 
and  processes,  and  to  study  the  causes  and  effects  of  standards  of  living.  He 
also  had  great  influence  (directly  and  indirectly  through  his  disciples)  upon 
the  philosophy  of  social  work  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Patten  was  not  a 
home  economist,  —  far  from  it, — but  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  trends  in 
consumption,  and  one  can  afford  to  tolerate  some  of  his  extreme  statements 
if  one  watches  for  the  occasionally  stimulating  insights  which  he  offers.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  when  Dr.  Patten  first  stated  this  "doctrine 
for  working  girls,"  he  was  publicly  misinterpreted,  and  was  much  grieved  by 
the  circumstance.  It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Patten  considers  the  middle 
class  as  sufficiently  representative  of  the  "normal"  standards  at  any  given 
time.] 

In  the  early  history  of  America  the  dress,  the  habits,  the  morality, 
the  relations  between  men  and  women  could  be  predicted  with  cer- 
tainty. In  a  home  it  was  known  both  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do 
in  return.  This  uniformity  has  been  broken  up  by  recent  industrial 
changes  through  which  the  working  population  has  been  transferred 
from  the  farm  to  shops  and  factories.  City  life  makes  new  demands 
and  excites  new  wants.  When  old  types  of  social  control  break  down, 
an  epoch  of  confusion  ensues ;  but  human  nature,  or,  better  said,  so- 
cial nature,  at  length  asserts  itself.  A  new  uniformity  arises  which  is 
expressed  in  standards  that  impose  themselves  on  men  through  the 
advantage  routine  gives.  They  save  themselves  a  thousand  worries 
when  it  is  known  what  is  expected  and  what  in  turn  others  have  a 
right  to  demand. 

In  this  earlier  country  life  the  model  wife  was  a  good  cook.  Men 
gained  in  reputation  by  saving.  Town  life  has  so  changed  the  condi- 
tions under  which  families  thrive  that  these  older  virtues  have  lost 
their  prominence.  The  high  cost  of  food  has  made  its  economy  of 
more  consequence  than  its  variety.  A  cleanly  kitchen  is  now  of  more 
importance  than  the  variety  of  preserves  on  its  shelves.  Women  think 
of  each  other  not  in  terms  of  their  housekeeping  virtues,  but  in  those 
of  dress  and  manners.  Industrial  occupations  give  to  women  an  op- 
portunity for  skill  and  efficiency  which  is  denied  them  in  the  interior 
of  a  two-story  house.  Dress,  amusement,  and  street  activity  create  the 
forces  that  hold  together  the  families  thus  environed.  The  family 
savings  are  collected  in  savings  banks  to  be  loaned  out  in  large  blocks 
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to  a  distant  railroad.  A  new  transcontinental  line  may  add  something 
to  the  welfare  of  eastern  workmen,  but  the  addition  is  too  small  and 
the  effect  too  indirect  to  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  in- 
comes or  standards  of  those  who  save.  The  only  element  in  saving 
that  can  be  visualized  is  life  insurance,  but  even  this  end  has  few  of 
the  upbuilding  elements  that  the  additions  to  the  farm  capital  gave  to 
men  of  earlier  generations.  Future  progress  depends  not  on  these  older 
family  standards  but  on  the  new  ideals  that  city  life  evokes.  As  a 
nation  we  advance  or  retrogress  as  the  typical  city  environment  calls 
forth  or  fails  to  call  forth  qualities  in  men  that  make  them  masters 
of  their  new  situation. 

City  life  is  too  complex  to  yield  to  the  kind  of  analysis  that  a  farm- 
ing community  offers.  Farm  after  farm  has  similar  conditions,  and 
in  moving  from  one  state  to  another  the  farming  unit  remained  the 
same.  In  a  survey  of  city  life  the  attention  is  attracted  by  the  misery 
of  the  poor  or  by  the  extravagance  of  the  rich.  Neither  of  these  classes 
offers  a  good  field  for  the  study  of  city  evolution.  The  poor  are 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes.  The  rich  are  too  free  from 
environmental  control  to  have  their  standards  set  by  local  conditions. 
These  extremes  are,  after  all,  abnormal.  The  mode  lies  between  them, 
and  in  it  are  tendencies  easily  interpreted  if  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  extremes  are  disregarded.  The  mode  changes  but  little  even 
when  the  extremes  are  fluctuating  or  moving  in  diverse  directions. 
Only  slow,  persistent  changes  make  for  evolution.  Striking  changes 
are  usually  of  little  moment  because  counteracted  by  equally  marked 
changes  in  other  directions. 

To  cut  off  the  fluctuating  extremes  and  to  reveal  the  persistent 
changes  in  the  social  mode,  I  shall  divide  American  families  into  three 
classes.  In  the  first  are  those  having  an  income  of  less  than  $15 x 
a  week ;  in  the  second  are  those  with  incomes  between  Si 5  and  $40  a 
week;  and  in  the  third,  families  with  an  income  of  more  than  $40 
a  week.  The  second  of  these  family  groups  has  the  greater  importance. 
The  poor  die  out  or  are  transformed  into  the  class  above.  The  rich 
hold  to  the  traditions  and  social  codes  of  the  past.  Their  standards 
are  usually  a  generation  behind  those  of  the  groups  with  less  income. 
The  trend  of  events  among  city  populations  is  more  readily  measurable 
among  the  two-story  homes2  than  in  the  slums  or  in  the  fashionable 
districts.  The  city  mode  shows  itself  here  and  can  be  contrasted  with 
the  older  mode  so  long  prevalent  in  farming  regions. 

aMake  allowances  for  the  change  in  price  levels.  —  Ed. 

2  Recent  figures  show  rapid  increases  of  the  percentages  of  multiple  dwellings 
among  new  houses. — Ed. 
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In  agricultural  communities  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  workers 
are  set  by  the  conditions  of  the  land  they  use.  No  such  standards  are 
available  for  the  city  artisan.  Productive  capital,  being  out  of  his 
control,  has  little  effect  in  shaping  his  conduct.  Personal  character, 
therefore,  is  not  influenced  by  the  forms  that  productive  capital  takes 
or  by  its  increase  or  decrease.  .  .  . 

Primitive  morality  has  sharp,  definite  prohibitions  coupled  with 
clearly  defined  motives  of  action.  Each  item  in  the  moral  code  stands 
alone.  It  is  either  a  positive  prohibition  or  a  positive  command.  There 
is  in  each  case  a  right  and  a  wrong,  with  no  intermediate.  All  this  is 
changed  by  the  transfer  of  population  from  country  to  city.  The  pro- 
hibitions are  no  longer  absolute  but  conditioned  by  the  income  ex- 
pended. Good  things  are  only  relatively  good ;  bad  things  are  only 
relatively  bad.  The  good  of  one  age  thus  becomes  the  bad  of  the 
next.  The  only  workman  without  character  is  he  who  has  but  one 
want.  As  additional  wants  are  injected,  crude  cravings  are  suppressed 
or  transformed  into  demands  that'harmonize  with  the  growing  budget- 
ary pressure.  Every  cheapening  of  commodities  or  increase  of  income 
thus  adds  to  the  pressure  of  wants,  and  forces  a  character  development 
to  meet  the  situation.  This  view  of  social  advance  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  positive  prohibitions  and  commands  of  the  older  morality.  .  . . 

We  can  observe  these  changes  best  in  families  where  the  fear  of 
poverty  has  been  removed  by  regular  employment  at  a  living  wage. 
One  way  to  measure  them  is  through  the  father  when  he  divides  his 
income  among  the  various  items  in  the  family  budget.  The  other  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  daughter  uses  her  income  when  she  earns 
wages  to  support  herself  or  the  family.  I  shall  consider  only  the  cases 
of  homed  girls  whose  earnings  are  supplementary  to  that  of  the  father. 
While  the  homeless  girl  has  to  struggle  harder  and  is  deserving  of  more 
sympathy,  her  expenditures  do  not  show  the  trend  of  progress  in  the 
way  that  the  choices  of  the  homed  girl  do.  We  may  assume  that  the 
homeless  girl  would  do  what  the  homed  girl  does  if  the  way  were 
opened  by  more  wages  or  by  more  favorable  conditions.  There  is  no 
visible  mode  for  boys  as  there  is  for  girls.  .  .  .  Girls,  therefore,  furnish 
the  best  standard  by  which  to  test  progress.  By  their  persistent  efforts 
the  standards  of  each  generation  are  set.  Large  changes  are  man  made, 
but  the  slow  evolution  of  families  is  due  to  each  girl's  determination  to 
raise  her  family  above  its  present  level.  Every  two-story  home  has  a 
heroine  whose  struggles  for  better  things  are  the  source  of  its  uplift. 

In  such  a  family  the  father  has  three  persistent  motives :  to  have 
a  home,  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  life,  and  to  make  improvements 
in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  lives.  A  generation  ago  this  third  want 
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would  not  have  been  keenly  felt.  He  would  then  have  put  life  in- 
surance or  provision  for  old  age  as  the  third  element  in  his  budget. 
The  protection  against  city  evils  is  no  longer  a  family  affair.  The 
removal  of  misfortune,  disease,  inefficiency,  and  even  of  irregular  em- 
ployment is  now  a  national  affair,  against  which  families  would 
struggle  in  vain.  This  gives  to  the  vote  an  importance  that  it  did  not 
formerly  have.  A  change  of  interest  results  that  gives  to  preventive 
measures  the  place  that  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age  formerly  had. 
To  keep  well  and  to  earn  money  until  sixty  is  a  better  guaranty  of  a 
secure  old  age  than  schemes  that  carry  with  them  the  danger  of  a 
breakdown  at  forty. 

It  is  under  conditions  such  as  these  that  the  father  distributes  his 
earnings.  The  net  result  is  a  free,  reliable  man  with  plenty  of  cooper- 
ative security  in  the  family  and  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
The  risks  he  runs  are  minor  as  compared  with  those  he  has  safe- 
guarded himself  against.   His  budget  shapes  itself  as  follows : 


Assets 

Home $4,000 

2  Shares  in  filtration  plant 200 

2  Shares  in  heat  and  light  station  .    .    .  200 

5  Shares  in  municipal  transportation  500 

1  Share  in  municipal  hospital      ....  100 

4  Shares  in  high  school 400 

Support  of  two  girls  in  high  school     .    .  2,600 

For  boy  while  in  school  and  college    .    .  4,000 

Total $12,000 


Liabilities 


Mortgage  on  home $1000 

Support  of  self  and  wife  from  60  to  70 
years  of  age 5000 


Total $6000 


Such  a  standardization  of  family  income  is  well  under  way  in  the 
residence  sections  of  many  cities.  Thousands  of  two-story  homes  give 
identical  problems  to  their  occupants  and  force  similar  solutions.  The 
budgets  of  these  families  look  as  nearly  alike  as  the  homes  in  which 
they  live.  Kitchen,  bathroom,  food,  furniture,  and  parlor  ornaments 
get  a  similarity  which  is  deadening  viewed  as  a  mass,  but  which  to 
each  family  give  the  motive  and  arouse  the  energy  by  which  it  is 
built  up.  Equally  apparent  are  the  standards  of  the  girls  within  these 
homes.  To  round  out  her  budget  each  girl  must  cut  down  certain 
expenditures  so  as  to  expand  in  other  directions.  This  is  the  measure 
of  her  moral  progress. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  data  that  would  indicate  in  what  direction  this 
pressure  is  being  exerted,  with  results  that  may  be  of  value  if  their 
limitations  are  regarded.  Figures  are  given,  not  with  the  idea  of 
reaching  averages,  but  of  getting  at  the  mode  towards  which  dress  ex- 
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penditures  are  tending.  Girls  were  sought  who  have  as  full  a  control 
as  possible  of  their  income.  What  these  girls  do,  I  assume  other  girls 
would  do  if  they  earned  the  same  money  and  spent  it  themselves.  Their 
wages  are  between  $10  to  $15  a  week/  supplementary  to  a  family  in- 
come of  from  $12  to  $20  a  week.  Most  of  them  are  high-school  gradu- 
ates under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Of  them  I  asked  four  questions : 

1.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  best  hat? 

2.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  best  dress  ? 

3.  Do  you  regularly  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  your  family  ? 

4.  Do  you  regularly  save  some  of  your  earnings  ? 

The  answers  in  the  first  table  are  those  of  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
office  girls  who  control  their  own  expenditures.  I  regard  them  as  the 
best  group  I  have  found  to  indicate  the  direction  of  budgetary  choices 
among  self-supporting  girls. 


Best  Hat 

Best  Dress 

Saving 

Home  Con- 
tributors 

I 

$10 
10 
12 

25 

7 
10 

7 
40 
10 
10 
10 

6 

$18 

25 

25 
60 
25 
30 
15 
So 
30 
25 
25 
20 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Average 

$13  2 

$28 

In  contrast  to  this  group  I  give  the  answers  of  a  group  of  New 
York  girls.  They  are  children  of  recent  immigrants  who  give  up  their 
income  to  their  parents  and  get  back  in  clothes  and  comforts  such 
articles  as  the  parents  deem  wise. 


Age 

Salary 

Best  Hat 

Best  Dress 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18 

18 
19 
20 
19 
20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
19 
19 

$13 

10 

12 

14 

13 

10 

8 

13 

9 

7 

9 

10 

$5 
5 
8 
8 

2.40 
5 

2.40 
1 
4 
4 

•50 
7 

$19 
20 
25 
28 
18 
23 
14 
30 
30 
25 
16 
10 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Average 

19 

$11 

$4 

$20 

1  Allow  for  changes  in  prices.   Recall  also  that  these  are  "homed"  girls,  earning 
their  own  "sundries." — Ed.  2 Includes  price  of  plume. 
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The  New  York  group,  if  compared  with  the  Philadelphia  girls, 
would  show  a  marked  difference  in  taste.  Their  dresses  would  be  of 
poorer  material  but  highly  ornamented  with  lace  and  braid.  Between 
these  two  groups  would  come  the  Boston  girls  of  the  same  class.  My 
facts  about  them  are  meager,  but  they  indicate  an  expenditure  of  $7 
for  hats  and  of  Si 8  for  dresses.  The  better  dressing  of  the  Philadelphia 
girls  is  due  to  the  warmer  climate  and  to  increased  outdoor  life.  The 
nearness  to  Atlantic  City,  with  its  attractive  board  walk,  is  an  element, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  girls  throw  increasing  emphasis 
on  their  summer  vacation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  these  changes  merely  in  terms  of  income 
or  of  place.  Back  of  them  are  changes  in  family  standards,  in  ideal, 
in  health,  and  even  in  physique.  A  new  woman  is  appearing,  who 
differs  in  many  ways  from  her  predecessor.  She  is  stronger,  more 
healthy,  more  ambitious,  and  with  moral  qualities  that  match  the 
new  vigor.  Her  predecessor  was  sensory  in  development,  who  thought 
of  her  clothes  as  an  ornament  and  not  as  a  tool  through  which  the 
ends  of  womanhood  are  reached.  With  greater  physical  vigor  and 
more  ambition,  women  love  activity,  and  cut  out  the  contrasts  in 
color  and  design  in  which  the  primitive  woman  indulged.  Motor 
tendencies  also  promote  self-consciousness  at  the  expense  of  the  sex 
consciousness.  The  man-made  woman  dresses  to  emphasize  her  sex ; 
the  self-conscious  woman  subordinates  her  clothing  to  the  needs  of 
her  own  personality  and  her  activity.  The  limitations  thus  created  can 
be  expressed  in  five  negatives : 

No  contrasted  colors 

No  lace  or  embroidery  or  braid 

No  belt  at  waist 

No  ornamental  buttons 

No  jewelry. 

This  is  not  meant  to  express  any  woman's  rules,  but  to  emphasize 
observed  tendencies.  Women  become  less  conspicuous  but  more  im- 
pressive as  ready-made  clothing  is  substituted  for  custom-made  or 
home-made  garments.  As  the  dress  is  standardized  the  hat  becomes 
more  individualized  and  rises  in  price  in  relation  to  other  articles  of 
apparel.  A  costly  hat  is  not  a  sign  of  extravagance  but  a  mark  of 
the  standardization  through  which  greater  economies  are  attained. 
The  older  standards  of  dress  are  an  inheritance  from  earlier  epochs  in 
which  women  made  their  own  clothes  from  models  subject  to  personal 
inspection.  Variety  of  color  and  intricacy  of  design  were  thus  favored. 
Today  standards  are  set  not  by  the  inspection  of  other  women's 
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dresses  but  by  the  pictures  and  advertisements.  In  the  frontispieces 
of  magazines  the  face  and  hat  are  made  emphatic,  while  the  details 
of  bodily  form  are  absent.  Advertisements  emphasize  the  outlines  of 
clothing,  but  not  its  contrasts.  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  striking 
colors  or  intricate  designs.  A  simpler  ideal  of  dress  is  thus  created, 
and  the  center  point  of  attention  is  transferred  from  the  body  of  a 
woman  to  her  face.  This  reduces  the  sex  consciousness  of  both 
women  and  men. 

This  paper  cannot  deal  fully  with  the  artistic  phases  of  woman's 
dress,  but  some  of  its  elements  are  so  important  that  they  must  be 
stated.  Woman  makes  both  a  spiritual  appeal  and  a  sex  appeal.  The 
spiritual  appeal  is  made  through  the  expression  of  the  face,  while 
the  sex  appeal  is  augmented  by  bodily  contrasts.  Whatever  thus 
features  a  woman's  face,  whether  in  art  or  in  dress,  gives  her  a 
spiritual  impress.  The  face  is  made  prominent  through  the  blending 
of  colors,  so  that  it  gives  the  tone  to  the  impression.  The  dress  should 
also  be  simplified,  and  striking  colors,  if  used,  must  be  put  on  the  hat 
above  the  face.  To  create  sex  effects  the  body  is  featured  by  contrasts 
of  color  or  design.  Each  part  gets  an  emphasis  centering  attention  on 
it.  The  face,  losing  its  significance,  sinks  into  a  mere  surface.  Unless 
thoroughly  conventional  and  hence  archaic,  woman's  dress  tends  to- 
wards one  of  these  forms.  The  active,  healthy  woman  creates  a 
spiritual  impress  by  simplifying  her  dress  and  thus  enhancing  her 
facial  beauty.  Her  less  advanced  sister  clings  to  the  older  dress  forms 
through  which  a  lower  appeal  is  made.  Out  of  the  struggle  is  coming 
a  new  womanhood  with  higher  morality  and  more  beauty.  Dressing 
is  thus  more  than  an  economy ;  it  is  the  essence  of  moral  progress. 

The  change  from  sex  consciousness  to  self  consciousness  thus  gives 
to  each  element  in  a  girl's  expenditure  a  character  value  that  can  be 
compared  and  contrasted.  Qualities  are  no  longer  absolute  because 
set  by  men  or  social  tradition ;  they  are  measured  by  the  elevation 
they  give  or  by  the  protection  they  afford.  Put  in  budgetary  form,  the 
moral  values  of  such  a  girl  shape  themselves  as  follows : 


Health 

Efficiency 

Moral  courage 

Trustworthiness 

Neatness 

Attractiveness 

Promptness 

Cheerfulness 

Prudence 

Manners 


Assets 


Liabilities 

4  years  in  high  school $800 

1  year  of  vocational  training 300 

1  hat 10 

1  gown 30 
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Each  item  of  expenditure  yields  a  return  in  moral  qualities  which 
give  to  its  possessor  more  independence  and  greater  income.  A  becom- 
ing hat  creates  additional  income  and  leads  to  a  more  complete  de- 
velopment of  moral  traits.  Does  an  expensive  gown  add  to  the 
neatness,  cheerfulness,  prudence,  or  other  upbuilding  tendencies  in  its 
possessor  ?  If  so,  it  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  pleasure  value.  A  series 
of  pressures  have  thus  been  created,  each  acting  as  a  restraint  on 
desires  previously  dominant.  The  primitive  wants  were  for  food.  Ex- 
penditures of  this  sort  are  checked  in  city  people  by  the  desire  to  own 
their  own  homes.  Then  the  growing  desire  for  fine  clothing  forces 
homes  and  food  to  become  plainer.  A  still  higher  group  of  wants  are 
now  showing  themselves  in  the  desire  for  vocational  training.  When 
girls  desire  to  earn  their  own  living  and  boys  want  to  go  to  college, 
expenditures  for  clothing  are  checked  and  standardized  in  the  same 
way  that  food  and  homes  have  been.  Efficiency  is  more  compelling 
than  expenditure,  and  its  standards  are  more  consciously  moral. 

In  the  past  the  family  has  been  held  together  more  by  its  emotional 
negations  than  by  its  economic  advantages.  The  new  situation  makes 
moral  those  acts  that  help  in  the  attaining  of  common  ends  rather 
than  those  that  protect  from  evils.  Emotion  can  wisely  check  action 
when  the  evils  to  be  avoided  are  relatively  simple ;  it  cannot,  however, 
give  equally  plain  criteria  for  socialized  conduct.  Adjustive  action  is 
therefore  determined  by  the  pressure  of  economic  wants.  The  weaker 
wants  are  curbed  ;  the  stronger  are  gratified.  This  creates  new  forces 
in  consumption  and  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  definite  social  standards. 
The  family  thus  passes  from  an  emotional  to  an  economic  basis,  with 
the  result  that  budgetary  values  displace  the  earlier  emotional  atti- 
tudes. .  .  .  The  standard  enforces  itself  by  its  advantages,  not  by 
its  penalties.  It  is  the  woman  more  than  the  man,  the  girl  more  than 
the  mother,  who  feels  the  force  of  the  limitations  to  income,  and  thus 
brings  her  actions  into  harmony  with  the  family  welfare.  Food,  hous- 
ing, and  clothing  are  simplified  as  the  joy  of  doing  displaces  the 
pleasure  of  seeing. 

Exercises 

1.  Point  out  the  extreme  statements  in  Patten's  paper  and  justify  your 
disagreements. 

2.  Were  any  of  these  statements  true  of  pre-war  fashions  that  are  no 
longer  true  ?   That  are  more  true  now  ? 

3.  Are  some  of  the  principles  proved  true  by  the  very  changes  in  fashion 
which  make  the  statements  sound  unreal  ? 
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THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LEISURE  CLASS 

Questions 

1.  What  makes  us  unwilling  to  be  thought  economical  ? 

2.  Does  wastefulness  serve  any  purpose  other  than  vanity? 

3.  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of  usefulness  ? 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  competitive  expenditure  upon  the  economic 
process  ? 

5.  Could  life  be  worth  while  if  all  material  elements  above  subsistence 
were  cut  out  ?  If  all  evidences  of  successful  emulation  were  cut  out  ?  Can 
more  useful  symbols  of  success  be  substituted  ?  How  would  it  affect  industry  ? 

6.  Do  any  members  of  your  faculty  appear  ostentatious  in  their  expendi- 
ture ?   If  so,  why  do  they  do  it  ?   If  not,  why  not  ? 

7.  Why  do  people  want  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"? 

8.  Do  people's  planes  of  living  isolate  them  ?   Is  this  desirable  ? 

9.  Do  you  think  ostentatious  standards  are  increasing  or  decreasing? 
Justify  by  evidence. 

10.  Distinguish  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  sharp  contrasts  in  planes  of 
living. 

11.  Is  your  family  judged  rather  by  standards  of  production  or  by  stand- 
ards of  consumption  ?   Explain  and  discriminate. 

No  study  of  standards  of  living,  especially  of  the  relation  of  planes 
and  standards  between  economic  classes,  is  complete  without  read- 
ings in  Veblen's  well-known  and  fascinating  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class. 

Behind  Veblen's  ponderous  style  is  keen  irony.  Known  as  a  "stormy 
petrel"  among  economists,  he,  like  Patten,  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  psychological  and  consumption  factors  in  the  economic 
process.  Patten's  philosophy  points  with  benevolent  optimism  to  the 
possible  uses  of  surplus  productivity  under  a  "pleasure  economy"  or 
"creative  economy"  of  the  future.  Veblen's  cynicism  is  equally 
tonic:  he  holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  "honorific"  but  uncreative  uses 
of  surplus  involved  in  many  of  our  standards  of  living,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  His  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  created  a  very  wide- 
spread impression  on  its  appearance,  and  continues  to  exert  influence 
even  among  those  who  perhaps  fail  to  recognize  or  acknowledge  it. 
Advertisers  follow  it,  but  some  consumers,  once  they  realize  the 
origins  and  motives  of  their  habitual  spending,  change  their  standards. 
His  book,  like  that  of  Malthus,  may  set  in  motion  a  movement  to 
negative  the  trends  described. 
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THE  DISTORTION  OF  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVE1 

Rexford  Guy  Tugwell 

[The  scales  of  values  of  communities  of  different  sizes,  locations,  and 
periods  have  fixed  upon  different  types  of  goods  and  services  and  behaviors 
as  symbolic  of  success.  These  "honorific"  signs  acquire,  through  inherit- 
ance, imitation,  and  habit,  an  importance  in  the  standard  of  living  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  intrinsic  or  biological  significance.  Tugwell,  a  disciple 
of  Patten  now  at  Columbia  University,  has  here  fused  some  elements  of 
both  Patten's  and  Veblen's  thinking,  showing  that  honorific  consumption  is 
actually  undermining  the  productive  process.  Increasing  acquisitiveness  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  " instinct  of  workmanship,"  of 
which  Veblen  has  written.] 

I.  It  often  happens  that  strangers  in  America  are  moved  to  com- 
ment on  the  barbaric  ostentation  of  the  more  favored  classes  here. 
This  impulse  of  display  expresses  itself,  they  say,  in  personal  trap- 
pings— jewels,  furs,  and  silks — and  in  homes  no  old-world  castle 
can  equal  for  splendor,  but  most  strikingly  of  all  in  the  gleaming 
mechanisms  that  move  upon  our  streets,  the  latest  achievement  of 
our  time  to  be  embodied  in  a  great  industry,  and  the  epitome  and 
revelation  of  our  aspirations, — the  limousines,  the  cabriolets,  the 
landaulets,  the  sedans,  the  coupes,  and  the  broughams.  If  one  stops 
a  moment  to  gather  their  full  flavor,  the  words,  standing  by  them- 
selves, are  seen  to  possess  the  power  to  convey  the  French  luxuriance 
of  the  things.  And  the  place  of  the  things  in  our  esteem  needs  little 
other  comment  to  be  made  clear. 

Visitors  from  civilizations  with  more  subdued  tastes  are  struck  sud- 
denly with  the  realization  of  this  costly  parade  to  which  most  Amer- 
icans, having  become  habituated,  are  more  indifferent.  Of  course, 
second  thought  unfolds  the  error  in  saying  that  all  this  is  American. 
It  is,  rather,  a  characteristic  of  industrialism,  and  wherever  indus- 
trialism exists,  competitive  consumption  also  exists.  In  older  lands 
tastes  may  be  more  subdued,  life  may  be  lived  less  completely  in  the 
streets  than  with  us,  that  is  all.  What  is  here  a  greed  for  the  envy 
of  the  crowd  may  in  other  places  take  the  form  of  greed  for  the  envy 
of  a  less  large  crowd.  It  may  be  kept,  therefore,  more  closely  within 
certain  social  circles,  even  confined  for  the  most  part,  possibly,  within 
doors.  This  is  also  true  with  our  older  and  more  sophisticated  social 
groups.  The  newly  rich  are  a  more  promiscuous  phenomenon  in 
America  because  of  the  superior  nature  of  our  exploitable  resources  in 

1  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  34:   272-282,  April,  1924.   Adapted. 
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the  present  state  of  civilization ;  but  this  is  purely  temporary  and 
fortuitous,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Americans  are. inherently 
more  addicted  to  vulgarity  than  any  other  people;  but  the  fact  is 
that,  as  things  stand  at  present,  we  are  peculiarly  tortured  in  this 
respect.  This  is  because  America  stands  highest  industrially.  The 
phenomenon  is  industrial,  not  American ;  and  in  it  are  included  the 
grandest  and  the  meanest  achievements  of  our  kind,  the  greatest 
genius  of  our  productivity,  the  most  depraved  uses  of  its  wealth. 

The  comment  of  an  Englishman  who  had  stumbled  upon  the  varied 
phenomena  of  Chatham  Square  in  the  course  of  a  hunt  for  the  Bowery 
of  tradition  expresses  the  reaction  of  an  unaccustomed  witness.  He 
said: 

I've  never  seen  so  great  a  contrast.  There  you  had  it  all  at  once, — an 
epitome  of  our  time.  Obviously  most  of  the  men  and  women  were  derelicts  ; 
and  the  children  were  quite  habituated  to  the  gutters.  There  was  dirt  in  the 
air  and  noises — I  never  heard  so  great  a  clamor.  It  came  from  overhead 
and  underfoot.  It  was  flung  in  one's  ears  from  every  side.  But  I  got  to 
notice,  when  the  noise  no  longer  startled  me,  that  there  were  coming  down 
from  the  Bridge  and  across  the  Square  a  constant  line  of  limousines.  They 
were  limousines  from  Brooklyn,  I  learned  later,  smart  and  shining,  silent 
and  swift,  with  cool,  dark  interiors.  I  was  never  so  struck  with  their  per- 
fection before.  But  neither  was  I  ever  so  struck  with  the  contrast  they  make 
with  the  world  they  traverse,  the  streets  they  run  upon.  A  limousine  in 
Chatham  Square  seems  to  me  the  apotheosis  of — well,  of  what  you've 
got  here. 

It  is,  of  course,  all  true.  He  had  hit  upon  a  significant,  if  sometimes 
hidden,  meaning  economists  express  less  vividly  if  more  accurately 
when  they  remark  upon  the  future  of  an  age  that  thinks  of  the  values 
of  exchange — the  prices  of  things — as  satisfactory  guides  to  con- 
duct. And  so,  incontestably,  our  age  acts  as  though  it  thinks,  however 
it  may  formally  protest  the  contrary. 

His  comment  originated  in  the  revelation  of  a  truth  hidden  to  him 
before, — "something,"  he  said,  "which,  once  the  leap  had  been  made, 
seemed  always  to  have  been  present  in  his  mind,"  but  which,  in  fact, 
had  never  before  risen  into  consciousness.  It  is  a  revelation  like  this 
that  comes  to  one  who,  after  long  confinement,  is  permitted  to  come 
out  again  into  the  open,  and  realizes  as  never  before  the  unique  and 
compelling  quality  of  a  well-known  neighborhood.  We  are  always 
making  such  discoveries ;  but  Americans  long  ago  lost  any  savor  there 
might  have  been  once  in  such  a  situation  as  seemed  so  striking  to  the 
English  observer.  The  eyes  of  Chatham  Square  gazing  from  the  curb 
or  the  gutter  into  the  limousines  from  Brooklyn  Heights  is  a  contrast 
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that  has  its  counterpart  in  every  neighborhood  of  America,  if  the  term 
"neighborhood"  be  stretched  a  very  little.  It  no  longer  jolts  our 
senses.  Yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance.  Into  one  of  these  auto- 
motive mechanisms  has  gone  the  very  essence  of  our  accumulated 
store  of  knowledge  and  skill.  Its  parts  are  fashioned  with  an  accuracy 
measured  only  in  the  fractions  of  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  a 
perfection  which  is  so  costly  and  so  hard  won  that  only  the  mind  of 
an  engineer  illumined  also  with  philosophy  can  fully  comprehend  it. 
But  then,  too,  the  world  is  ransacked  for  the  materials  of  its  deco- 
ration. Absolutely  nothing  is  spared  that  can  enhance  its  mechanical 
fineness  or  its  beauty.  And  finally  it  stands  or  glides  upon  the  street, 
the  most  perfect  product  of  our  age. 

And  yet  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  mostly  put  it  is  a  sterile  thing ; 
for  limousines  are  given  to  the  uses  of  an  ennuied  leisure.  Its  clientele 
is  a  circle  of  jaded  senses.  It  arouses  no  appreciations  comparable 
with  its  smoothness,  its  beauty,  or  its  cost.  And  in  this  it  is  symbolic, 
— a  measure  of  the  length  to  which  society  can  go  on  the  way  to 
desuetude  and  degeneracy  when  healthy  controls  are  broken  down. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  after  all,  we  can  well  afford  our  limou- 
sines, and,  furthermore,  that  all  the  perfect  artistic  achievements  of 
any  age  have  been  in  this  sense  sterile.  But  the  question  whether  we 
can  afford  it  is  best  answered  by  the  simplest  of  facts, — by  the  con- 
trast between  the  thing  and  the  ordinary  world  it  moves  in.  How  can 
it  seriously  be  said  that  we  can  well  bear  this  burden  when  the  most 
casual  observation  reveals  the  diversion  of  our  wealth  from  the  in- 
struments most  men  live  by  to  those  that  titillate  the  senses  of  a  few 
dilettantes  ?  As  to  a  judgment  of  it  as  art,  that  is  frankly  more  diffi- 
cult. But  it  might  at  once  be  said  that,  however  much  it  may  be 
justified  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  its  appropriation  to  private  use  and  the 
indiscriminate  stimulation  of  envy  is  not  to  be  condoned  by  the  simple 
label  "art."  Perhaps  it  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  statues  of  the 
Greeks,  the  painting  of  the  Renaissance,  the  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  and  the  music  of  the  German  masters.  We  should  have  a  com- 
plicated explanation,  however,  by  the  time  we  had  given  it  a  rationale 
as  a  thing  that,  like  all  great  things  of  art,  glorified  its  maker  and 
transformed  its  beholders.  As  a  fact,  it  is  often  a  source  of  pain 
to  its  maker, — the  pain  of  monotony  and  overwork, — and  of  no 
particular  pride,  since  the  pride  must  be  divided  among  1000  or  10,000 
wage  workers,  though,  of  course,  artists  have  always  had  these  hard- 
ships, and  for  the  pride  of  single  workmanship  we  may  perhaps  substi- 
tute a  kind  of  collective  pride  in  being  a  collaborator  in  achievement. 
Nor  does  it  transform  its  beholders  by  its  beauty.    It  might  if  it 
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stood  only  in  show  windows,  or  were  operated  in  the  parks  for  a 
spectacle;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  monopolized.  It  becomes  a  favorite 
instrument  of  personal  adornment.  The  modern  courtesan  wears  the 
landaulet  as  her  earlier  sister  wore  her  jewels.  And  she  flaunts  it  in 
the  faces  of  many  thousands  more  of  her  rivals — for  her  potential 
rivals  are  myriad — than  her  predecessors  could,  because  the  thing 
itself  carries  her  abroad  upon  the  streets. 

There  is  a  vast  exaggeration,  of  course,  in  selecting  the  automobile 
as  the  particular  object  of  analysis  to  see  whether  the  costly  adjuncts 
of  modern  civilization  are,  after  all,  worth  while.  Many  other  things 
might  with  equal  reason  be  selected.  The  automobile  is  a  particularly 
obvious  illustration  because  of  its  locomotive  qualities,  that  is  all. 

II.  When  one  stands  upon  the  curb  among  the  poor  and  suddenly 
sees  the  evidence  of  fabulous  riches  passing,  one  is  confronted  with 
the  question :  How  can  it  be  ?  It  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  other 
generations,  but  none  as  it  has  ours.  And  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  see  the  relevancy  of  the  curious  modern  inversion  of  the  psycho- 
logical stresses  of  normal  living.  The  desirable  ways  of  living  and 
qualities  of  behavior  observable  in  less  complex  economies  are  here 
distorted  out  of  all  semblance  to  their  origins.  In  a  simpler  existence 
those  persons  are  revered — and  thus  set  the  fashion  for  conduct — 
who  serve  their  neighbors  best,  economically  and  socially.  For  an 
illustration  of  this  way  of  life  and  mode  of  conduct  we  may  use  the 
country  doctor  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Others  might  be  chosen, 
but  none  perhaps  who  would  be  still  personally  familiar  to  so  many 
of  us.  What  kind  of  pay  was  it  that  he  demanded  for  his  services ; 
was  it  money,  the  power  to  command  wealth  ?  We  know  that  it  was 
not.  His  pay  was  mostly  in  such  sort  as  a  gratefully  wrung  hand  and  a 
later  saying  in  the  mouths  of  people,  his  neighbors.  How  would  this 
plain,  rough,  bearded  man  appear  inclosed  in  the  shining  limousine 
of  our  time  ?  Surely  the  meaning  of  the  contrast  between  the  funda- 
mental motivations  of  life  is  plain  enough  in  the  mere  stating.  The 
fact  is  that  the  country-doctor  sort  of  person  in  the  environment  which 
produced  him  neither  could  nor  wished  to  become  rich.  If  there  were 
no  other  reason,  there  is  explanation  enough  in  the  resentment  of 
neighbors.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  simple  economy  people  see  that  the 
getting  rich  of  neighbors  is  accomplished  at  the  general  expense,  and 
they  will  not  tolerate  it.  There  is  a  faint  remainder  of  that  feeling 
still,  so  far  as  some  professional  classes  are  concerned. 

It  is  to  the  business  men  and  their  families  that  the  limousines  most 
fitly  seem  to  belong.  It  is  clear  that  the  physician  who  acquires  wealth 
has  done  so  at  his  neighbor's  expense.  It  is  clear  that  the  merchant's 
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or  the  manufacturer's  riches  have  the  same  source  in  a  simple  econ- 
omy. A  shop-keeper  from  whom  only  his  neighbors  buy  incurs  ill- 
will  along  with  a  fortune.  But  when  society  organizes  itself  a  little 
differently, — when  it  has  grown  a  little,  when  the  area  of  the  market 
in  which  the  shop-keeper  sells  grows  large  enough  so  that  he  is  socially 
removed  from  his  customers, — he  incurs  no  social  disapproval  with 
his  wealth.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  be  quite  a  clever  fellow,  for  he  is 
getting  rich  out  of  foreigners,  and  we  all  of  us  dislike  foreigners  any- 
way. His  neighbors,  therefore,  yield  him  the  praise  which  is  the 
supreme  gratification  of  man's  existence. 

In  the  sense  that  men  are  moved  by  it,  all  is  quite  surely  vanity. 
It  enlarges  and  feeds  upon  itself.  He  who  has  had  some  gratification 
of  this  kind  is  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  order  to  emphasize 
his  cleverness  in  business  and  to  obtain  more  praise,  he  forces  things 
a  little.  A  bigger  house,  more  servants,  and  all  the  other  appanages  of 
riches  convince  one's  neighbors  of  the  substance.  Neighbors  are 
easily  impressed, — inclined,  even,  to  enlarge  evidences  of  prosperity 
into  the  certainty  of  affluence.  The  shadow  is  taken  for  the  substance ; 
the  underpart  of  the  pyramid  is  inferred  from  the  apex.  The  fellow 
who  can  spend  most  is  the  cleverest  fellow  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
thing  becomes  a  vicious  circle ;  for  when  he  patronizes  his  neighbors, 
they  are  stung  into  aping  him.  Can  they  afford  to  let  their  wives 
and  neighbors  think  him  cleverer  than  they  ? 

Our  social  groups  are  consuming  groups,  this  is  the  difficulty.  We 
have  almost  completely  divorced  our  producing  lives  from  our  social 
lives.  At  home  and  among  our  friends  we  have  no  social  approval 
for  our  productive  efforts,  and  so  our  neighbors  and,  tragically,  our 
very  wives  and  children  come  to  estimate  us  according  to  our  incomes, 
and  not  only  according  to  our  incomes  but  according  to  the  evidences 
we  show  of  power  to  spend.  Income  is  inferred  from  expenditures. 
So  it  happens  that  our  social  approvals  depend  upon  the  limousines 
of  life.  And  for  the  old  morality  of  service,  of  workmanship  and  pride 
in  skill,  there  is  substituted  the  morality  of  luxury  and  display. 

We  see  that  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  social  system,  not  to  any 
change  in  human  nature,  which,  indeed,  is  curiously  unchanged  and 
helpless  in  the  face  of  these  old  stimuli.  It  drives  us,  just  as  it  always 
has,  to  do  the  thing  which  will  win  for  us  social  approval.  There  is 
a  pathetic  human  weakness  for  enlargement  in  the  eyes  of  those  we 
care  about ;  and  most  of  us  care  most  about  our  family,  our  neighbors, 
and  our  friends.  In  a  simpler  economy  this  human  trait  made  for 
working  standards  of  responsible  living,  the  service  of  the  group ;  it 
tied  man  to  man  and  knit  the  social  fabric  closer;  in  our  modern 
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economy,  wide  as  the  possibilities  of  material  success  are,  it  becomes 
a  force  which  drives  us  to  social  sabotage,  to  spendthrift  living,  to 
putting  up  a  front,  to  being  "tin-horn  sports,"  to  making  shabby  goods. 

When  the  cycle  of  economic  processes,  production,  consumption, 
and  distribution  are  confined  to  a  group  sufficiently  small  so  that  the 
controls  of  social  life  extend  to  all  the  processes  and  their  interrela- 
tions, the  monstrous  goods  of  modernism,  so  subtle,  so  perfect,  and  yet 
so  sterile,  are  made  impossible  of  happening ;  but  when  any  part  of 
life  becomes  depersonalized,  as  our  productive  life  has,  the  stresses 
are  twisted  and  distorted,  and  human  nature,  following  the  lead  of 
old,  deep-seated  guides  and  incentives,  is  led,  trusting  and  helpless, 
into  these  cul-de-sacs  of  degeneracy.  There  is  no  chance  for  any 
different  eventuation.  Modes  of  conduct  are  not,  as  we  supposed  a 
few  years  ago,  fixed  and  inflexible.  New  habit  patterns  may  be  con- 
structed that  have  the  force  of  will  in  them,  but  to  ask  that  habit 
patterns  be  built  up  which  require  an  indifference  to  the  approvals  of 
the  social  group  in  which  one  lives  would  raise  other  questions  quite  as 
vexing.  An  indifference  in  one  respect  involves  indifferences  in  other 
respects,  for  instance,  and  the  immense  moral  force  of  social  pressure 
is  at  once  lost.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  that  is 
posed  by  distortions  of  economic  incentive.  We  do  not  want  men  to 
be  insensitive  to  group  morals.  Rather  we  want  an  increased  sensitivity. 

But  if  we  are  to  keep  men  responsive  to  social  approvals,  these  ap- 
provals must  yield  better  fruits  than  they  are  now  producing.  Some 
moral  controls  over  the  immense  and  increasing  spending  power  of 
our  age  must  be  constructed,  so  that  the  first  recourse  of  persons  who 
come  into  money,  as  we  say,  will  not  be  to  barbaric  ostentation  and 
all  the  silly  vanities  of  competitive  consumption.  It  ought  to  be  wrong 
to  squander  wealth,  and  only  right  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  We  have 
got  to  give  up  trying  to  make  of  every  day  a  Roman  holiday ;  we 
must  sometimes  remember  to  celebrate  the  appointed  feasts  of  reason. 

If  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  to  be  one  which  will  require 
a  change  in  human  nature  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  disturb  many  other 
relationships  of  life,  it  must  involve  a  change  in  the  stimuli  which 
call  out  different  modes  of  conduct.  It  may  be  that  friends,  neighbors, 
wives,  and  children  can  be  trained  to  look  for  productive  virtues 
rather  than  consumptive  spectacles ;  but  this  must  involve  some 
change  from  the  present  in  the  direction  of  making  production  more 
spectacular,  of  setting  up  measures  of  productive  efficiency,  of  making 
it  seem  virtuous  and  worthy  of  approval  to  be  productive.  How  this 
can  be  done  in  a  factory  age  is,  one  must  admit,  very  difficult  to  see, 
for  factories  take  work  out  of  the  home  and  separate  the  lives  of  men 
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and  women.  In  simpler  economies  the  place  of  work  is  the  home,  and 
production  is  a  joint  task,  and  there  are  thus  built  up  about  it  all 
the  associations  of  home  and  neighborhood, — the  setting  from  which 
it  cannot  be  extracted.  In  our  age  this  emotional  content  with  which 
all  things  in  the  home  must  be  charged  is  removed,  and  the  productive 
process  has  to  stand  by  itself  without  this  powerful  support ;  and  this 
has  such  important  results  upon  the  institution  of  the  home  also  that 
it  too  seems  to  move  toward  disintegration.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
home  to  rest  on  now  that  industry  has  been  taken  away  from  it,  and 
there  are  no  more  large  families  to  hold  things  together.  Both  industry 
and  the  home  have  lost  much  by  their  separation,  and  for  neither  of 
these  old  institutions,  as  they  once  existed,  or  for  their  place  in  our 
lives,  is  there  any  adequate  substitute. 

Two  questions  pose  themselves :  ( 1 )  How  can  modern  production 
be  made  to  seem  so  important  that  productivity  will  regain  its  place 
as  the  virtue  it  was,  for  instance,  under  the  craft  system?  (2)  How 
can  consumption  be  controlled  so  that  the  ways  of  use  of  the  instru- 
ments of  life  will  conform  to  such  requirements  as  the  law  of  least  cost, 
the  necessity  for  variety,  harmony,  and  grouping,  and,  in  general,  the 
requirements  of  civilized  life  and  of  progress  ? 

Perhaps  it  can  be  made  to  seem  wrong  to  squander  wealth,  and 
perhaps  it  can  be  made  to  seem  supremely  important  to  produce  it. 
But  neither  in  our  popular  morality,  with  its  roots  in  a  past  age  and 
its  controls  devised  for  a  medieval  economy ;  in  religion,  which  clings 
to  outworn  ethics,  irrelevant  for  the  present ;  nor  in  public-school 
education,  which  is  dominated  by  the  two,  does  there  seem  to  be 
a  sufficient  promise.  But  it  is  through  some  such  social  agencies  as 
these  that  controls  will  have  to  come. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  time — much  time — should  elapse 
between  changed  conditions  and  the  popular  discovery  that  they  have 
changed ;  and  an  even  longer  time  is  necessary  for  new  controls  to 
be  set  over  the  new  forces.  We  should  not  expect  twentieth-century 
architects,  trained  in  the  traditions  of  medievalism,  with  the  cathedral 
as  its  artistic  culmination,  to  master  very  soon  the  new  materials,  con- 
crete and  steel.  One  has  only  to  contemplate  New  York  or  any  other 
city  to  see  how  costly  is  this  backward-looking  tendency;  and  how 
absurdly  medievalism  flowers  on  Manhattan.  We  should  not  expect 
the  new  homes  and  factories  and  counting-houses  to  become  beautiful 
overnight.  But  we  can  expect  our  architects  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  future,  and  to  build  us  adequate  apartment  houses  and  factories 
and  offices  rather  than  mis-shapen  imitations  of  Gothic  public  build- 
ings.  And  so  it  is  that  we  can  much  less  expect  moral  controls  for 
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new  forces  to  form  overnight.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  see  the  ministers 
and  priests,  the  editors  and  teachers,  the  poets  and  painters,  beginning 
to  turn  away  from  the  past  to  make  a  better  future. 

One  difficulty  that  runs  all  through  attempts  to  get  control  of  the 
modern  forces  in  the  interest  of  a  better  world  is  that  the  old  rate  of 
change  has  been  superseded  by  a  greatly  accelerated  one.  We  have  not 
centuries  in  modern  times  to  elaborate  the  detail  of  one  structure  as 
the  builders  of  the  cathedrals  had.  Nor  have  we  centuries  in  which 
to  work  out  the  moral  controls  of  economic  life  when  the  content  of 
life  itself  shifts  so  rapidly.  But  the  attempts  at  control  will  be  made ; 
they  will  be  more  and  more  successful,  and  will  in  themselves  provide  for 
continuing  change.  This  will  be  so  unless  the  intelligence  of  man,  hav- 
ing brought  him  so  far  on  a  tortuous  way,  treacherously  fails  him  now. 

This  consumption  morality  which  we  shall  have  to  have  was  little 
needed  in  any  other  age  of  human  history,  because  never  until  now 
has  there  been  any  appreciable  surplus  of  goods  to  be  consumed. 
Morality  heretofore  has  been  concerned  very  largely  with  preventing 
people  from  using  anything.  We  have  passed  the  time  when  a  con- 
trol of  that  sort  is  needed.  The  problem  we  have  is  that  of  wide  use 
but  yet  wise  use  of  surpluses,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  is  posed  by 
our  movement  out  of  a  deficit  and  into  a  surplus  age. 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  is  quite  as  important,  however,  con- 
cerned as  it  is  with  giving  back  to  the  productive  activities  of  men 
a  dignity  they  seem  to  have  lost  among  the  factories  and  the  markets 
of  modern  industrialism.  There  are  signs  that  we  care  how  productive 
activities  are  carried  on.  We  definitely  disapprove  of  sweatshops,  of 
the  twelve-hour  day,  of  czarist  employer  policies,  and  the  like,  which 
form  new  standards  for  business  owners  to  meet.  But  the  signs  are 
only  too  few  that  any  attempt  is  being  made  to  reconstruct  industrial 
enthusiasm  among  the  workers  by  the  means  that  would  above  all 
others  be  most  effective ;  I  mean  by  giving  them  a  standing  on  account 
of  industrial  efficiency  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  they  care  about, — 
neighbors,  friends,  family.  The  attempts  that  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  a  return  of  the  old  enthusiasm  for  productive  efforts  are 
different  somewhat.  They  take  the  form  of  efforts  to  make  the  work- 
ers contented, — to  reduce  their  grievances  and  the  like.  But  these,  I 
think,  will  continue  to  remain  halfway  measures,  and  to  have  a  half 
success.  Indeed,  the  success  of  any  scheme  so  far  tried  seems  to  have 
been  very  moderate,  and  there  are  some  prophets  who  feel,  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  see  around  them  of  failure,  very  definitely  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  bring  it  off.  They  pertinently  ask,  Are  there  less 
or  more  " labor  troubles"?    Is  there  less  or  more  concentration  of 
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spending  power  ?  less  or  more  extravagance  and  waste  ?  less  or  more 
social  approval  for  ostentative  activities  ?  Very  clearly,  if  the  answer 
to  these  questions  now  and  in  the  future  turns  out  to  be  the  one  these 
prophets  think,  our  civilization  will  go  the  way  of  the  old  ones,  and  we 
shall  perhaps  slither  off  into  a  new  Dark  Age.  The  alternative  does 
seem  to  be  the  honest  attempt  to  recreate  the  moral  controls  that 
have  been  lost  in  the  growth  of  industrialism. 

Exercises 

1.  Read  pp.  75-114  of  Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 

2.  Describe  a  number  of  pseudo-useful  activities  of  clubs  which  answer 
Veblen's  description. 

3.  List  ten  commodities  in  which  you  can  observe  both  useful  elements 
and  elements  of  "honorific"  waste. 

4.  Find  an  example  of  difficulty  in  lowering  a  standard,  once  habituated. 

5.  Find  an  example  of  physical  comforts  given  up  in  order  to  maintain 
"appearances"  of  leisure-class  status. 

6.  Analyze  the  economic  aspects  of  Christmas  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Veblen's  theory. 

7.  Range  your  own  wants  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  them  under  increasing  pressure. 

8.  Analyze  the  term  "vulgarity"  in  relation  to  standards  of  living. 

9.  List  the  elements  in  your  own  standard  of  living  which  you  think  are 
uninfluenced  by  prestige  values. 

10.  List  some  honorific  expenditures  that  you  have  observed  which  you 
may  have  envied : 

a.  Those  which  you  believe  were  for  conscious  display. 

b.  Those  which  you  believe  were  unconscious  or  merely  habitual. 
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Emily  Newell  Blair 

Questions 

1.  Does  present-day  America  show  greater  contrasts  in  standards  than 
Europe  ?  than  the  America  of  the  nineteenth  or  eighteenth  century  ? 

2.  Can  great  wealth  exist  without  ostentatious  contrasts  in  expenditure? 

3.  How  can  the  temptation  to  spend  beyond  one's  means,  or  to  set  one's 
standards  unwarrantably  high,  be  resisted  ? 

1  Forum,  77:  892-8Q9,  June,  1927.  Adapted. 
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4.  What  distinguishes  the  standard  of  living  from  the  plane  of  living  ? 

5.  Do  you  know  any  family  that  is  maintaining  social  status  with  great 
economic  effort  and  sacrifice?  Could  they  have  maintained  it  more  easily 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago  ? 

6.  Does  social  status  always  depend  upon  the  plane  of  living  ? 

[The  essay  by  Mrs.  Blair  brings  out  cleverly  some  differences  between 
standards  and  planes,  though  a  different  set  of  terms  is  used.  One  may  re- 
tain the  same  plane  and  yet  be  thus  losing  one's  standard,  or  one  may  raise 
one's  plane  in  order  to  maintain  one's  standard.  Part  of  one's  standard  may 
consist  in  relative  position  or  status  with  relation  to  other  groups.  The  ideas 
expressed  below  should  be  thought  over  again  in  connection  with  Veblen's 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 

Mrs.  Blair  is  a  Missouri  journalist,  a  Democratic  Committee  woman,  and 
a  mother.] 

Why  do  people  live  beyond  their  means  ?  Why  do  so  many  of  them 
prefer  hanging  on  to  the  "ragged  edge"  of  a  precipice,  fearing  each 
moment  the  catastrophe  of  bankruptcy,  to  dropping  quietly  onto  the 
place  they  can  afford  to  live? 

We  were  discussing  the  latest  bankruptcy. 

"I  know  why  I  live  on  the  ragged  edge,"  laughed  a  friend,  "  though 
I  suppose  I  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it.  It's  because  I  don't  like 
the  'lookings,'"  she  said  whimsically,  "of  what  I  see  beneath  the 
precipice.  Perhaps  if  I  had  never  seen  the  delectable  country  on  this 
tableland,  I  might  feel  differently  about  it.  But  I  have.  I've  not  only 
seen  my  own  home,"  she  went  on,  "but  I  can  see  my  mother's  with 
its  parquet  floors  and  oriental  rugs,  the  new  novels  of  Tolstoy  and 
Hardy,  the  pony  cart  and  Annie,  our  maid  of  all  work,  and  beyond 
that  I  can  see  my  grandmother's  old  house  with  its  velvet  carpets  and 
walnut  furniture,  the  new  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  silver  coffee 
urn  and  carry-all,  and  Martha,  her  c  domestic'  And  there,  too,  is  my 
great-grandmother  Daniels's  square  stone  house  with  the  ( first  piano 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,'  the  mahogany  davenport  and  four-poster 
bed ;  and  my  Kentucky  great-grandmother's  spacious  farmhouse  with 
its  slaves ;  and  my  great-great-grandmother's  in  Philadelphia  with 
its  portraits  and  silver.  And  in  every  one  of  these  homes  there 
was  a  "lady," — gracious,  well-groomed,  occupied  in  making  life 
agreeable. 

"And  then  I  look  below  the  ragged  edge  of  my  precipice  and  what 
I  see  is  a  bare  frame  house,  needing  paint,  with  reedy  grass  about 
the  yard  and  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden  at  the  back,  and  in  it 
Axminster  rugs  on  pine  floors,  only  the  necessary  furniture  and  it  of 
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the  plainest,  and  a  rather  faded  woman  hurrying  about  to  get  dinner 
ready  before  the  family  comes. 

"I  look  once  more  at  my  tableland  and  I  can  see  my  mother's  place 
among  her  friends.  And  her  children's  in  the  town.  They're  what  you 
would  call  c leading  citizens,'" — she  smiled  a  bit  sardonically.  "And 
so  was  my  grandmother  and  her  mother  and  her  mother.  All  of  them 
with  leisure  to  read  and  to  think  and  be  among  the  well-groomed. 

"And  then  again  I  look  down  below  this  precipice  on  which  I  main- 
tain my  precarious  place,  and  the  women  I  see  working  in  the  houses 
are  care-worn  and  faded  and  tired. 

"But  what  interests  me  most  are  the  children.  I  see  some  of  those 
below  look  longingly  up  toward  my  precipice.  Others  are  starting  to 
climb  up,  and  my  heart  sinks  as  I  see  how  abrupt  is  the  steep  and 
rocky  path." 

As  I  listened  I  was  reminded  of  a  girl  who  did  drop  off  the  ragged 
edge.  Her  husband  wanted  to  "get  ahead  in  the  world,"  so  they 
decided  to  live  as  economically  as  they  could  in  the  mining  camp 
where  he  worked  instead  of  the  town  near  by,  where  their  people  lived. 
They  lived  in  a  little  box  cottage.  Sally  did  her  own  work,  even  the 
laundry.  She  came  into  town  every  so  often  to  see  her  friends.  Once 
in  a  while  they  went  down  to  visit  her  and  say,  "How  cute,  how 
original."  I  thought  she  rather  liked  this  and  scorned  the  rest  of  us 
who  could  never  hope  to  "get  ahead."  But  one  day  she  surprised  me. 
"Tell  me,"  she  said  passionately,  "tell  me  frankly,  have  I  kept  up  in 
the  essentials?" 

"The  essentials?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  the  things  that  really  count,  that  make  us  what  we  are.  I've 
tried  so  hard  to  hold  on  to  them."  And  then  she  spoke  frankly.  "It 
looks  so  easy  to  economize  to  get  ahead,  but  it  isn't.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  know  what  is  important  enough  to  hold  on  to  and  what  isn't.  You 
see,  when  you  live  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  your  standard 
is  set  for  you.  You  don't  know  why  you  do  things  certain  ways,  and 
you  don't  ask  why.  But  I  must  decide  for  myself  on  each  separate 
thing  I  do,  whether  it  is  essential  or  whether  I  had  better  give  it  up, 
and  you'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  difficult  this  deciding  is.  Take, 
for  instance,  little  things  like  clearing  the  table  for  dessert.  I  decide 
it  is  not  essential,  so  put  the  dessert  on  the  table.  Then  Jim  says, 
'  Why  go  into  the  other  room,'  and  so  we  eat  at  the  little  kitchen  table, 
and  then  I  say,  'Why  use  a  cloth  that  makes  laundry?'  And  finally 
Jim  comes  to  the  table  without  his  collar.  There  you  are.  Just  where 
should  I  draw  the  line?  Take  this  matter  of  cleanliness, — I  used  to 
think  anyone  could  be  clean,  but  now  I  know  it  is  the  most  expensive 
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thing  in  the  world.  When  you've  got  to  wash  and  iron  everything 
yourself,  you  wonder  just  how  essential  clean  napkins  and  pressed 
dresses  are.  You've  no  idea  until  you've  tried  it  what  it  means  to  walk 
off  one  level  down  onto  an  entirely  different  one." 

"But  why  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked.  " Couldn't  you  economize  with- 
out changing  your  whole  system?" 

"We  have  talked  all  that  over,  and  we  see  no  other  way.  If  there 
was  some  halfway  place,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be.  You  see, 
living  as  you  do,  there's  such  an  outlay  for  r  doing  your  part,'  keeping 
up  with  the  rest, — contributions  to  this  and  that,  flowers,  wedding 
presents,  parties,  club  dues,  white  gloves,  manicuring.  Ground  rent 
for  your  level,  you  might  call  it.  If  I  tried  to  stay  on  that  level,  I'd 
be  called  on  for  all  these  things.  But,  living  down  here  as  we  do,  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  entertain  and  I've  no  time  for  play,  golf,  bridge, — 
lets  me  out  of  them.  And  I  don't  mean  to  complain, — we've  done  it 
deliberately,  Jim  and  I.  But  this  does  not  mean  it  is  easy.  You  see, 
after  all,  we  do  have  your  tastes  and  desires,  and  they  require  money. 
We  are  not  like  the  people  down  here.  They  have  their  own  standards. 

"For  instance,  I've  a  neighbor  of  whom  I'm  very  fond.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  ground  boss  in  a  mine,  and  his  salary  is  the  same  as  Jim's. 
They  have  been  ambitious  and  thrifty,  and  now  they  have  a  new 
house, — one  of  these  ready-made  ones  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences. She  showed  me  through.  In  the  parlor  she  had  one  of  these 
three-piece  velour  sets  and  some  pictures  hung  next  to  the  ceiling. 
And,  of  course,  a  Victrola.  She  has  a  golden-oak  set  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  they  eat  in  the  kitchen  on  a  white-oil-cloth-covered  table. 
She's  put  a  board  over  the  tub  in  the  bathroom  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  it  clean.  She  likes  to  cook,  and  wash,  and  iron.  She 
says  so, — and  she's  reached  the  height  of  her  ambition  in  this  new 
home.  Her  neighbors  and  friends  envy  her.  But  I  don't  want  to  get 
like  her, — I  want  to  keep  my  taste,  my  love  for  beautiful  things,  my 
need  for  bathrooms, — yes,  and  my  desire  to  play.  They  are  my 
heritage.  I  don't  want  to  come  to  ( liking'  cooking  and  scrubbing. 

"But  she  is  the  product  of  this  environment.  I'm  the  product  of 
what  mine  was.  And  what  worries  me  is  this :  Will  I  be  able  to  pass 
on  these  tastes  and  desires  which  are  my  inheritance,  without  the  en- 
vironment that  gave  them  to  me  ?  This  is  the  question  that  persuades 
many  parents  to  hang  on  to  the  !  ragged  edge.'" 

What  is  her  inheritance  ?  Loosely  speaking,  it  consists  of  her  tastes 
and  manners  and  her  position  in  the  social  system.  By  social  position 
I  mean  something  more  than  being  on  the  invitation  list  of  the  local 
smart  set,  which  it  may  or  may  not  include.  I  mean  feeling  in  one's 
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self  and  producing  in  others  the  impression  that  one  is  acceptable  to 
any  social  gathering  anywhere,  eligible  to  any  social  intercourse,  and 
equal  to  any  social  emergency.  That  one's  tastes  and  manners  are 
largely  due  to  environment,  no  one  familiar  with  the  findings  of  psy- 
chology will  deny ;  but  the  statement  that  social  position  is  dependent 
on  environment  may  require  explanation. 

We  like  to  think,  we  Americans,  that  there  are  no  social  classes  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  European  meaning  of  the  word  there  are  not. 
The  humblest  in  the  country  may  rise  to  the  highest  place.  The  man 
in  the  mine  may  see  his  son  sitting  in  the  cabinet,  or  even  acting  as 
governor  to  an  exclusive  Long  Island  club ;  his  daughters  and  sons 
may  mingle  with  lords  and  ladies, — aye,  and  even  marry  them.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  man  in  the  mine  and  the  president  of  the 
company  that  owns  the  mine  hobnob  over  their  cigars  after  dinner, 
nor  that  their  wives  exchanged  social  courtesies.  They  do  not.  The 
mine  owner  is  on  one  level,  the  mine  worker  on  another. 

There  are  two  streets  in  every  town  that  will  indicate  the  difference 
between  these  levels.  One  is  a  tree-lined  avenue  where  our  "  esteemed 
and  prominent  citizens  "  live,  and  the  other  is  a  neat  bungalow-lined 
street  where  the  "respectable  fellow  townsmen"  have  their  homes. 
The  people  on  the  avenue  and  the  people  on  the  street  do  not  mingle. 
They  move  in  different  "social  circles."  They  "rate"  differently  in  the 
town.  Newspaper  reporters,  merchants,  bankers,  aye,  even  the  clerks 
in  the  stores  recognize  these  levels.  The  social  system  of  the  country, 
of  the  city,  of  the  town  is  founded  upon  it.  Yet  these  levels  are  not 
"classes."  There  is  one  great  difference.  One's  position  in  a  class  is 
more  or  less  fixed.  But  one's  place  on  a  level  is  not.  One  may  move 
from  level  to  level.  The  owner  of  a  bungalow  may  sell  it  and  move 
to  the  avenue,  and  his  children  may  forget  that  they  ever  lived  else- 
where. All  that  is  required  is  that  he  shall  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  mansion.  Naturally,  then,  any  street  dweller,  ambitious  to 
change  his  level  or  that  of  his  children,  saves  his  money,  invests  it, 
and  reinvests  it  for  that  purpose.  To  be  able  to  buy  a  better  car, 
to  send  his  children  to  college,  to  entertain, — all  these  will  help  him 
to  transfer  them  to  another  level. 

That  in  many  cases,  if  not,  indeed,  in  the  majority,  it  is  parental 
instinct  that  makes  them  save,  so  that  their  children  may  rise  to  this 
higher  level,  will  be,  I  think,  generally  accepted  as  true.  What  is 
not  so  readily  understood  is  that  it  is  the  same  parental  instinct  that 
causes  those  already  on  the  level  to  resolve  to  stick  there  even  though 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

When  there  are  "classes"  hedged  about  by  arbitrary  caste  lines, 
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titles,  traditions,  the  position  and  place  of  the  children  is  somewhat 
assured.  Children  are  born  to  their  class.  But  when  ability  to  buy 
determines  one's  level,  one's  place  on  that  level  is  bound  to  be  in- 
secure, for  money  is  fluid  as  lands  and  patents  of  nobility  are  not. 
Children  are  born  on  a  level  but  not  "to"  it.  We've  all  seen  children 
lose  their  places  on  this  upper  level;  we've  seen  a  poorer  member 
of  an  "established"  family  live  on  a  lower  level,  his  son  drop  to  a 
lower  one,  and  his  son  find  himself  as  far  removed  from  his  second 
cousins  in  taste,  culture,  and  social  standing  as  if  they  had  never 
started  from  the  same  stock.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  that  makes  many 
a  father  hang  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  higher  level.  He  knows  that 
lack  of  fences  between  levels  makes  it  just  as  easy  to  descend  as  to 
ascend  from  one  to  another. 

Please  understand  that  I'm  not  advocating  class.  Far  from  it.  I'm 
merely  stating  the  reaction  of  the  average  parents  to  conditions  as 
they  find  them.  Seeing  how  difficult  it  is,  when  down,  to  climb  back, 
they  make  every  effort  to  keep  their  children's  place  for  them  on  the 
higher  level. 

One  may  well  ask  why  these  parents  do  not  cut  down  their  expenses 
so  that  they  may  leave  their  children  enough  money  to  "support"  a 
place  on  that  level.  For  one  thing,  they  are  probably  aware  that 
they  could  not  "save"  enough,  and  in  the  meantime  the  children 
would  have  lost  all  the  advantage  of  the  environment  of  that  level.  Or 
they  may  fear  that  their  children  will  not  have  the  qualities  to  climb. 
"Why,"  they  probably  argue,  "take  a  chance  on  saving  enough  money 
to  put  them  back  when  by  holding  on  to  this  ragged  edge  we  can  leave 
them  there?" 

For  instance,  one  of  the  questions  such  parents  have  to  decide  is 
this:  "Shall  we  push  ourselves  to  send  our  children  to  college  when 
we  can  so  ill  afford  it?" 

This  is  the  way  I  heard  a  brilliant  lawyer  answer  it:  "I've  been 
considering  whether  to  leave  my  son  ten  thousand  dollars  or  give  him 
a  college  education.  That  is  about  what  it  will  cost  me,  all  things 
considered, — railroad  fare,  clothes,  postponed  wage-earning,  tuition, 
and  all.  I'll  leave  no  estate  to  speak  of,  but  if  I  don't  send  him,  I 
could  put  that  aside  for  him  out  of  my  income.  But  I've  decided  on 
the  college  education.  This  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  He  is  a  good  boy, 
bright  enough,  though  nothing  brilliant, — not  a  money-maker.  He'll 
never  win  against  great  odds,  but  he'll  always  be  able  to  hold  his  own. 
And  the  connections  he'll  make  at  college,  the  placement,  the  self- 
confidence  and  poise  it  will  give  him,  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than 
anything  he  could  make  out  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars." 
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Not  long  ago  a  woman  said  to  me,  "Do  you  know  why  I've  bought 
this  house  and  am  giving  this  large  party  ?  I'll  tell  you.  I  discovered 
recently  that  Dave  (her  boy)  had  a  queer  idea.  You  know  he  was  only 
twelve  when  we  moved  here.  We  couldn't  find  a  house  we  wanted, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  stay  in  a  hotel,  so  we  lived  in  that  run-down 
house  on  Grant  Street.  I  felt  so  sure  of  myself  that  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  could  live  anywhere  I  pleased  without  affecting  my 
standing.  But  I  noticed  that  Dave  did  not  invite  his  boy  friends  home. 
I  asked  him  about  it,  and  I  found  that  he  was  ashamed  to.  He  had 
often  been  left  out  of  a  party  given  by  Tom  Straight,  and  he  thought 
it  was  because  the  Straights  looked  down  on  us.  Of  course  it  was  silly, 
but  it  might  ruin  his  self-confidence  to  have  that  notion.  So  I  decided 
to  buy  a  house  and  put  myself  on  the  map  here  so  he'd  know  his 
position  was 'among  the  best.'"  Foolish?  Yes.  I  am  not  defending 
her.   But  her  attitude  indicates  this  "level"  consciousness. 

Long  ere  this  some  reader  has  wanted  to  remind  me  that  these 
people  who  live  on  the  ragged  edge  spend  far  more  money  and  live  far 
better  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  did.  Yes,  they  do.  But 
is  this  not  due  to  a  change  in  customs  rather  than  a  change  in 
standards  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  automobile  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  surrey, 
but  was  not  the  surrey  the  most  useful  and  best  means  of  getting 
about  in  our  grandparents'  days?  We  do  have  expensive  furnaces, 
but  did  they  not  have  the  most  costly  and  best  base-burners  in  theirs  ? 
We  have  two  or  more  bathrooms,  but  did  they  not  have  the  best  sani- 
tation in  theirs  ?  We  pay  more  for  our  servants,  but  we  keep  no  more, 
— not  so  many  as  did  our  mothers.  They  had  what  was  in  demand 
by  "the  best  people"  of  their  day.  This  was  the  standard  of  their 
level,  as  it  is  the  standard  of  the  same  level  today.  What  is  changed, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  standard,  but  the  things  that  constitute  it. 

We  often  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that  people  are  striving  to  live 
better,  to  have  more  and  spend  more  than  their  parents  did  before 
them.  But  this  is  not  true  of  everyone.  Many  of  those  who  are 
"hanging  on"  today,  living  beyond  their  means,  are  doing  it  in  an 
effort  to  live  up  to  the  standards  that  were  handed  down  to  them. 

There  are  so  many  spectacular  cases  of  rich  men  who  started  with 
nothing,  the  journey  from  hut  to  mansion  is  so  frequently  made,  that 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  have  always  been  mansions,  and 
someone  lived  in  them.  .  .  . 

Some  people  would  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  everyone's  ancestors 
were  plain  people  who  traveled,  like  the  wagon-mover  today,  with 
only  a  featherbed  and  a  pot  or  two  for  estate,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
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a  great  step  in  advance  for  their  sons  and  daughters  to  own  a  "  colonial 
house"  and  period  furniture. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  some  paupers  among  the  pioneers,  some 
soldiers  of  fortune,  some  failures  seeking  an  opportunity  to  begin 
again,  some  immigrants  with  only  brawn  and  brain.  And  fine  citizens, 
too,  they  have  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  pioneers, 
coming  in  covered  wagons  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  travel,  did 
not  come  empty-handed.  Many  of  them  bought  land  and,  even  though 
they  paid  only  three  or  four  dollars  an  acre,  they  bought  a  thousand 
acres  at  a  time  and  had  money  left  to  build  "the  big  brick  house." 

The  same  friend  I  have  quoted  before  said  in  the  same  discussion : 
"I  suppose  I'm  what  may  be  called  of  pioneer  strain.  My  father 
moved  to  Missouri  from  Kentucky  after  the  Civil  War,  and  his  father 
to  Kentucky  from  Ohio  after  the  Mexican  War,  and  his  father  to 
Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  in  Jackson's  Administration,  and  his  father 
to  Pennsylvania  from  New  York  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds,  and 
his  father  moved  to  New  York  from  Connecticut  after  the  Revolution, 
and  his  father  to  Connecticut  from  Massachusetts  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  something.  Yet  each  one  seemed  to  live  in  his  new  home  as  he  did 
in  the  old.  Some  things  these  pioneers  brought  with  them,  and  some 
they  bought.  I  know  how  well  they  dressed,  for  I've  some  of  their 
clothes  today.  I've  seen  the  houses  they  lived  in,  standing  today.  I 
use  some  of  their  recipes,  and  expensive  they  are,  too.  They  gave  their 
children  the  best  education  of  the  day  and  bought  books  and  kept 
servants. 

"It's  because  of  this,  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  they  passed  on  to 
us  our  tastes  and  our  place  in  society.  Can  I  do  less  than  try  to  pass 
on  to  my  children  the  same  tastes  and  position,  especially  when  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  classes  are  crystallizing  as  never  before,  even 
though  it  does  mean  living  beyond  my  income  and  the  consequent 
struggle  and  strain?" 

Of  course,  if  people  cannot  afford  to  live  on  that  level,  they  ought 
not  hang  on ;  if  they  have  not  the  money,  they  ought  not  spend  it. 
There  can  be  no  argument  about  that. 

But  I  am  not  attempting  to  defend  living  beyond  one's  means. 
My  effort  is  to  explain  it,  explanation  and  defense  being  not  in  the 
least  synonymous. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  given  by  my  friend  ac- 
counts for  many  cases.  So  long  as  there  is  a  social  scale,  so  long  as 
parental  nature  is  what  it  is,  some  parents  will  prefer  living  beyond 
their  means  to  moving  their  children  down  to  a  lower  place  in  that 
scale. 
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Exercises 

1.  Compare  your  grandparents'  plane  of  living  and  social  status  with  your 
parents'.  What  are  the  likenesses  and  differences?  How  do  you  account 
for  them  ? 

2.  Has  Mrs.  Blair  confused  the  meanings  of  "standards"  and  "status"? 

AMERICA  AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT1 

Henry  W.  Nevinson 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  a  "Britisher"  has  a  right  to  make  fun  of  our  standards 
of  living? 

2.  Are  our  standards  the  best  in  the  world? 

3.  Have  you  ever  criticized  any  other  nationality's  culture?   Why? 

4.  Is  it  good  for  us  to  have  our  standards  criticized  ? 

[Nevinson,  the  British  journalist,  having  indulged  in  the  current  pastime 
of  his  guild,  namely,  touring  America,  expressed  himself  keenly,  but  more 
genially  than  some  others  of  his  brethren,  upon  Americans  in  general  and 
upon  our  standards  of  living  in  particular.  Note  how  many  things  we  take 
for  granted  which  turn  out  to  be  noticeable  to  even  our  near  cousins-in- 
culture,  the  English.] 

Good-by  to  beautiful  "apartments"  and  "homes"!  Good-by  to 
windows  looking  far  over  the  city  as  from  a  mountain  peak !  Good-by 
to  central  heating  and  radiators,  fit  symbols  of  the  hearts  they  warm ! 
Good-by  to  frequent  and  well-appointed  bathrooms,  the  glory  of 
America's  art !  Good-by  to  suburban  gardens  running  into  each  other 
without  hedge  or  fence  to  separate  friend  from  friend  or  enemy  from 
enemy !  Good-by  to  shady  verandas  where  rocking  chairs  stand 
ranged  in  rows,  ready  for  reading  the  voluminous  Sunday  papers  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post !  Good-by,  America !  I  am  going  home. 
I  am  going  to  a  land  where  every  man's  house  is  his  prison, — a  land 
of  open  fires  and  chilly  rooms  and  frozen  water  pipes,  of  washing 
stands  and  slop-pails,  and  one  bath  per  household  at  the  most ;  a  land 
of  fences  and  hedges  and  walls,  where  people  sit  aloof,  and  see  no  rea- 
son to  make  themselves  seasick  by  rocking  upon  shore.  Good-by, 
America !   I  am  going  home. 

1  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  Farewell  to  America,  pp.  3-8.  The  Viking  Press.  Copy- 
right, 1922,  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  Adapted. 
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Good-by  to  the  copious  meals, — the  early  grapefruit,  the  "  cereals," 
the  eggs  broken  in  a  glass !  Good-by  to  oysters,  large  and  small,  to' 
celery  and  olives  beside  the  soup,  to  "sea  food,"  to  sublimated  viands, 
to  bleeding  duck,  to  the  salad  course,  to  the  " individual  pie"  or  the 
thick  wedge  of  apple  pie,  to  the  invariable  slab  of  ice  cream,  to  the 
coffee,  also  bland  with  cream,  to  iced  water  and  home-brewed  alcohol ! 
I  am  going  to  the  land  of  joints  and  roots  and  solid  pudding;  the 
land  of  ham-and-eggs  and  violent  tea;  the  land  where  oysters  are 
good  for  suicides  alone,  and  where  cream  is  seldom  seen;  the  land 
where  mustard  grows  and  whisky  flows.  Good-by,  America!  I  am 
going  home. 

Good-by  to  the  long  stream  of  motors, — " limousines"  or  "flivvers ! " 
Good-by  to  the  signal  lights  upon  Fifth  Avenue, — gold,  crimson,  and 
green;  ...  the  hurried  rush  for  the  leisurely  lunch  at  noon,  the 
deliberate  appearance  of  hustle  and  bustle  in  business,  however 
little  is  accomplished  .  .  . !  Good-by  to  outside  staircases  for  escape 
from  fire !  Good-by  to  scrappy  suburbs  littered  with  rubbish  of  old 
boards,  tin  pails,  empty  cans,  and  boots!  Good-by  to  standardized 
villages  and  small  towns,  alike  in  litter,  in  ropes  of  electric  wires 
along  the  streets,  in  clanking  "trolleys,"  in  chapels,  stores,  railway 
stations,  Main  Streets,  and  isolated  wooden  houses  flung  at  random 
over  the  countryside.  Good-by  to  miles  of  advertisement  imploring 
me  in  ten-foot  letters  to  eat  somebody's  codfish  ("No  Bones")  or 
smoke  somebody's  cigarettes  ("They  Satisfy!")  or  sleep  with  inno- 
cence in  the  "Faultless  Nightgown"!  Good-by  to  the  long  trains 
where  one  smokes  in  a  lavatory  and  sleeps  at  night  upon  a  shelf 
screened  with  heavy  green  curtains  and  heated  with  stifling  air,  while 
over  your  head  or  under  your  back  a  baby  yells  and  the  mother 
tosses  moaning,  until  at  last  you  reach  your  "stopping-off  place,"  and 
a  semi-Negro  sweeps  you  down  with  a  little  broom,  as  in  a  supreme 
rite  of  unction !  Good-by  to  the  house  that  is  labelled  "One  Hundred 
Years  Old"  for  the  amazement  of  mortality!  Good-by  to  thin 
woods,  and  fields  enclosed  with  casual  pales,  old  hoops,  and  lengths 
of  wire !  I  am  going  to  a  land  of  the  policeman's  finger,  where  the 
horse  and  the  bicycle  still  drag  out  a  lingering  life, — a  land  of  per- 
sistent and  silent  toil ;  a  land  of  old  villages  and  towns  as  little  like 
each  other  as  one  woman  is  like  the  next ;  a  land  where  trains  are 
short  and  one  seldom  sleeps  in  them,  for  in  any  direction  within  a 
day  they  will  reach  a  sea ;  a  land  of  vast  and  ancient  trees,  of  houses 
time-honored  three  centuries  ago,  of  cathedrals  that  have  been  grow- 
ing for  a  thousand  years,  and  of  village  churches  built  while  people 
believed  in  God.  Good-by,  America !    I  am  going  home. 
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Exercise 

Read  the  entire  essay  Farewell  to  America,  by  Henry  W.  Nevinson,1  and 
the  poem  "I  Like  America,"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,2  and  compare 
them  with  poems  of  America  by  James  Oppenheim,3  Nicholas  Vachel  Lind- 
say,4 and  Carl  Sandburg,5  and  with  Sinclair  Lewis's  Babbitt,6  as  descrip- 
tions of  American  standards  of  living. 
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IV.  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC PROCESS:    THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
CONSUMPTION 

Were  there  no  natural  resources,  production  would  be  impossible. 
The  limits  of  natural  resources  are  discussed  in  Section  V. 

Were  there  no  demand  for  goods,  production  thereof  would  cease. 
Effective  demand  depends  upon  wages,  which  will  be  further  discussed 
in  Section  VI. 

The  present  section  has  to  do  with  the  economics  of  consumption. 
This  is  affected  by  price,  and  price  is  affected  by  modes  of  consump- 
tion. The  relation  of  public  finance  to  standards  of  living  and  the 
economics  of  consumption  are  also  to  be  discussed. 

Section  VII,  on  Home  Economics,  will  deal  with  the  economics  of 
consumption  in  a  narrower  sense. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  LIFE  AS  BASED  UPON 
COMPLEMENTARY  UTILITY1 

G.  P.  Watkins 

Questions 

1.  In  what  ways  are  certain  elements  in  our  standards  affected  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  commodities?  What  is  " complementary 
utility"? 

2.  What  effects  do  environmental  conditions  have  upon  standards? 

[The  book  from  which  the  following  is  drawn  won  the  Hart,  Schaffner, 
and  Marx  prize  for  the  best  economic  essay  of  the  year.  Mr.  Watkins  is 
now  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  part  selected  deals  with  the 
theory  of  complementary  utilities  in  relation  to  standards  and  economic 
demand.] 

1  G.  P.  Watkins,  Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity,  chap.  8,  pp.  91-97.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  1915.   Adapted. 
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The  most  important  case  of  the  complementary  relation  in  con- 
sumption is  that  association  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
which  constitutes  a  man's  standard  of  life.1  The  standard  of  life  is  a 
psychical  fact.  Stability  is  imparted  to  it  by  both  the  habits  and 
ideals  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Whatever  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  standard  of  life  has  an  accession  of  importance  by  reason  of  this 
relation.  It  will  not  be  sacrificed  lightly.  The  most  importunate  in- 
stinct may  be  held  in  check  by  regard  for  the  standard  of  life.  Hence 
the  point  of  its  definition  as  consisting  of  those  articles  of  customary 
consumption  which  a  man  will  not  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  marrying. 
Whenever  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  marriage  and  family  life  are 
postponed  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  consumption  of  certain 
articles,  these  are  held  to  for  the  sake  of  more  than  their  own  partic- 
ular utility. 

It  is  because  of  its  character  as  a  group  of  complements,  moreover, 
that  the  standard  of  life,  once  destroyed,  is  not  easily  built  up  again. 
A  generation  brought  up  under  harder  conditions  of  life  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  a  higher  standard,  since  it  is  able  to  enjoy  only 
one  or  two  of  its  components  irregularly  and  piecemeal.2  The  complex 
group  is  no  longer  to  be  known  as  such.  There  is  little  or  no  opportun- 
ity for  the  mass  of  such  a  population  to  become  familiar  with  or 
adapted  to  the  better  standard. 

A  high  standard  of  life,  involving  the  use  of  an  extensive  variety  of 
articles  of  consumption,  though  fundamentally  a  psychical  phenom- 
enon, is  favored  or  hindered  by  environmental  conditions  of  supply. 
Passing  reference  to  some  of  these  matters  will  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  standard  of  life  as  a  phase  of  the  complementary  relation. 

Food  plays  the  largest  part  in  the  consumption  of  the  majority,  and 
the  standard  of  life  is  therefore  especially  related  to  the  conditions  of 
food  supply.  Where  one  great  article  of  food  is  much  cheaper  than 
any  other,  under  economic  pressure  there  is  a  temptation  to  subsist 
more  and  more  upon  that  alone.  Unrestrained  multiplication  is  likely 
to  result  in  peopling  up  to  the  food  supply  and  in  hard  and  precarious 
subsistence  for  the  masses.  This  is  why  it  can  be  said  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth  that  the  potato  was  the  ruin  of  Ireland.  The  monotonous  rice 
diet  of  the  masses  in  the  Far  East,  also,  is  an  important  clue  to 
economic  conditions  there.  The  situation  is  much  better  when  several 
articles  of  food  do  not  greatly  differ  from  one  another  in  cost,  so  that 

1  Duly  recognized  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  complementary  relation  by  Patten, 
Dynamic  Economics,  chap.  22,  The  Standard  of  Life. 

2Cf.  Walker,  Political  Economy,  §  346,  for  an  effective  statement  of  conditions, 
though  not  in  terms  of  the  complementary  relation. 
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there  is  not  much  temptation  to  simplify  consumption  and  little 
danger  of  losing  the  advantage  of  choosing  and  combining  articles  of 
food  from  diverse  supplies  in  a  complementary  relation.1  The  more 
costly  a  nation's  staple  food  is,  the  more  easily  it  finds  complements 
and  substitutes.  Wheat  is  better  than  potatoes,  because  the  actual 
comparison  is  between  wheat  with  other  accompaniments  and  alter- 
natives and  potatoes  with  nothing  else.2  Partly  for  a  similar  reason 
the  standard  of  life  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm 
climate,  since  in  the  former  animal  food,  as  compared  with  vegetable, 
is  less  expensive  than  in  the  latter.  The  increase  of  agricultural  rent 
resulting  from  the  increase  of  population  promotes  a  varied  diet,  in  so 
far  as  it  requires  more  intensive  cultivation  and  the  combination  of 
different  crops,  either  at  the  same  time  or  in  rotation.3  The  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  transportation,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  imported  articles 
of  consumption,  notably  the  products  of  the  tropics,  favors  variety  in 
consumption  and  the  development  of  further  complementary  utility.4 
We  may  expect  another  important  effect  of  an  increase  of  agricul- 
tural rent  upon  the  standard  of  life.  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  price  of  raw  produce  taken  by  rent  means  relatively  higher  prices 
for  the  raw  produce  than  for  the  superposed  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  hence  a  decrease  of  the  distance  between  merely  enough  food 
(that  is,  bare  subsistence,  which  is  by  comparison  raw  produce)  and 
a  comfortable  living,  which  requires  some  elaboration  of  goods.5  This 
connection  has,  however,  been  obscured  by  the  improvidence  of  labor- 
ers which  has  generally  accompanied  increase  of  population  and  high 
rents.  Technical  improvements  in  manufactures  also  work  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  relatively  slight  the  difference  of  cost  between  bare 
subsistence  and  comfort.  The  laborer  is  not  so  likely  to  lose,  or,  if  he 
does  lose,  he  can  more  easily  regain,  a  better  standard  of  life  if  the 
finer  processes  and  products  are  relatively  inexpensive.  The  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  that  go  into  a  loaf  of  bread  is  said  to  be  about  one 
fourth  the  price  of  the  loaf  as  retailed.  For  this  country  the  ratio  of 
3  to  1  is  probably  fairly  representative  of  the  present  relative  costs  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  manufacture  and  sale  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  producing  raw  materials.    Such  ratios  are  not  most  favorable  to 

1  Cf .  Patten,  Consumption  of  Wealth,  p.  46. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  48. 

3Walker,  Political  Economy,  third  edition,  1888,  §398,  emphasizes  the  "crav- 
ing for  a  diversified  diet,"  which  reminds  one-  too  much  of  "the  propensity  in 
human  nature  ...  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  alleged  by  Adam  Smith. 

4 Patten,  Consumption  of  Wealth,  p.  64. 

5Cf.  Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  chap.  5,  para- 
graph near  the  end  of  §  37. 
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a  high  standard  of  life.  The  extensive  opening  up  of  new  lands  to 
cultivation  in  the  last  century  was  less  of  a  permanent  benefit  to  hu- 
manity than  the  contemporaneous  improvement  and  cheapening  of 
manufacturing  processes. 

If  technical  improvements  should  come  to  be  more  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  food  and  raw  materials  than  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, it  would  be  a  misfortune.  If  they  should  take  a  turn  such  that 
some  single  standard  food  could  be  manufactured  cheaply  by  chemical 
processes,  a  situation  would  arise  that  would  be  of  all  external  condi- 
tions the  most  unfavorable  to  a  high  standard  of  life.  For  it  can  be 
assumed  that  human  nature  wouldxontinue  to  remain  what  it  is,  and 
that  men  would  therefore  continue  to  need  economic  props  to  aid  in 
protecting  them  from  their  own  primitive  impulses.  The  extensive 
direct  fixation  of  nitrogen  would  be  less  disastrous,  for  it  would  not 
involve  less  variety  in  food,  since  lavish  fertilization  of  the  soil  would 
favor  the  production  of  many  kinds.  But  it  would  make  many  of  the 
important  permanent  possibilities  of  satisfaction  cost  relatively  more 
than  at  present.  Relatively  cheap  food  is  anything  but  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  a  people. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  relative  costs  upon  choice  in  con- 
sumption and  upon  the  standard  of  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  character 
of  dwelling  houses  in  very  large  cities  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
country.  The  difference  may  be  partly  due  to  the  requirements  of 
fire  protection  in  cities,  and  also  to  the  stronger  tendency  of  the  city 
dweller  to  spend  for  consumption  up  to  the  limit  of  his  income.  But 
this  is  not  all.  City  houses  are  more  expensively  built  partly  because 
the  cost  of  a  dwelling,  including  the  site,  is  so  largely  the  cost  of  the 
latter.  Consequently  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost  makes 
all  the  difference  between  tolerable  and  elegant  quarters.  In  the  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  the  dwelling  usually  contains  plenty  of  room, 
but  its  construction  is  likely  to  be  anything  but  solid  or  elegant.  The 
cost  of  mere  room  in  large  cities  is  very  great ;  hence  the  pressure  of 
the  housing  problem.  If  comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  given 
level  of  solidity  and  finish  in  house  construction,  however,  one  can 
scarcely  question  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country 
in  this  sense  poorly  housed  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  city.  For 
the  sake  of  having  highly  polished  hardwood  interior  finish  the  dweller 
in  the  country  might  have  to  sacrifice  25  per  cent  of  his  room,  while 
the  city  dweller  may  need  to  give  up  only  10  per  cent.  Following  the 
line  of  least  economic  resistance  produces  very  different  results  under 
such  differing  conditions. 

The  division  of  consumable  goods  into  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
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luxuries  is  varied  somewhat  by  Senior,1  who  substitutes  " decencies" 
for  the  middle  term.  Decencies  and  comforts  are  to  some  extent  the 
same  goods  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.  The  former  are 
things  one  must  have  in  order  to  maintain  a  tolerable  social  status. 
Thus  the  demand  for  comforts,  in  the  character  of  decencies,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  esteem  in  which  their  possessor  is  held.  But  the 
complementary  relation  is  more  fundamental  than  this  last  factor. 
As  compared  with  the  demand  for  luxuries  the  desire  for  comforts 
gets  its  cue  but  little  from  other  human  beings.  But  there  are  some 
minds  all  of  whose  choices  are  imitative. 

The  reasons  why  the  maintenance  of  a  tolerable  standard  of  life 
is  held  to  be  of  so  great  importance  by  the  intelligent  consumer  do  not 
appear  in  their  entirety  merely  from  the  consideration  of  comple- 
mentary utility.  The  positive  attractions  of  a  high  standard  are 
chiefly  phases  of  the  complementary  relation.  But  there  is  also  a 
powerful  vis  a  tergo  operative  to  prevent  an  easy  surrender  of  goods 
not  necessaries.  Bare  necessaries,  and  goods  in  general  so  far  as  con- 
sumed in  that  character,  make  little  or  no  contribution  to  satisfaction. 
The  development  of  this  point  forms  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter.2 

The  economic  function  of  the  family  is  the  care  of  consumption. 
This  applies  generally  at  present,  and  also  seems  to  be  the  best  perma- 
nent adjustment.  At  one  time  production  also  was  organized  upon  the 
basis  of  the  family  unit.  But  progressive  economic  differentiation  and 
division  of  labor  have  now  almost  completely  stripped  the  family  of 
productive  functions.  It  is  natural  that,  as  women  find  work  in  the 
home  a  less  secure  foundation  for  existence,  more  of  them  seek  in- 
dustrial occupation.  Or,  in  the  " higher"  social  strata,  they  may  have 
no  serious  occupation  or  avocation  at  all.  The  effect  reacting  upon  the 
cause,  women  become  less  fit  for  home-making.  The  home  tends  to 
be  no  longer  the  center  of  education  for  the  child  nor  of  recreational 
interests  for  the  husband.  For  a  man  to  marry  may  thus  come  to 
mean  hardly  more  than  his  undertaking  to  pay  the  board  bills  of 
two  instead  of  one.  But  perhaps  the  wife  continues  aat  work."  One 
bread-winner  does  not  then  need  to  earn  enough  for  a  family,  and 
perhaps  cannot. 

The  present  tendency,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  large  cities,  threatens 
to  leave  to  the  family  no  economic  functions  at  all.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  theory  of  an  economic  interpretation  of  history,  it  must 
then  go  badly  with  the  family.  The  institution  was  not  founded  upon 
sexual  relations,  and  will  not  be  secured  upon  such  a  basis,  no  matter 
how  much  suffused  with  romanticism.  The  " emancipation  of  women" 
1  Political  Economy,  p.  36.  *Of  Watkins'  book.— Ed. 
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has  its  advantages,  of  course;  but,  so  far  as  it  means  that  women 
in  general  may  expect  to  free  themselves  from  household  cares,  it 
must  bring  vastly  greater  disadvantages  both  to  women  and  to  society. 
The  care  of  consumption  is  entirely  worthy  of  being  the  chief  interest 
and  occupation  of  half  of  mankind.  The  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
family  are  essential  for  the  due  exploitation  of  complementary  and  of 
existential  utilities. 

Social  atomization  is  destructive  of  both  moral  and  economic  stand- 
ards. The  effectiveness  of  the  family  as  the  custodian  of  the  standard 
of  life  is  endangered  by  present  tendencies.  A  high  standard  of  life  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  habit  and  tradition  that  it  needs  the  services  of 
the  family  as  its  transmitting  medium.  It  is  made  general  or  con- 
tinued general  by  such  influences  as  are  represented  by  a  sound  family 
life.  The  social  importance  of  a  high  standard,  moreover,  is  condi- 
tioned upon  its  being  a  mass  fact.  If  a  high  standard  controls  the 
conduct  of  only  a  few,  it  must  be  quickly  swamped. 

The  standard  of  life  is  the  central  fact  in  the  dynamics  of  con- 
sumption, and  hence  is  of  dominant  importance  for  the  theory  of 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Exercise 
List  examples  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Watkins. 


STANDARDS  AND  TAXATION1 

J.  A.  Hobson 

Questions 

1.  Does  the  standard  of  living  affect  a  community's  productivity? 

2.  Must  it  be  considered  in  taxation  ? 

3.  Is  Hobson's  answer  good  for  America  ? 

[The  relation  of  luxury  to  the  economic  process  will  be  shown  in  extracts 
from  the  work  of  Ely,  Bosanquet,  Ryan,  Douglas,  Patten,  and  others,  later 
in  the  volume. 

J.  A.  Hobson,  a  leading  English  economist  and  social  economist,  recog- 
nizes the  effects  of  standards  and  planes  of  living  upon  production  not  only 
through  the  demand  for  goods  and  for  wages  but  through  the  degree  of 
morale  and  efficiency  in  the  productive  workers,  made  possible  by  the  plane 
of  living  and  its  relation  to  class  and  community  standards. 

1From  Taxation  in  the  New  State,  by  J.  A.  Hobson,  pp.  12  and  14  ff.  Methuen 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1920.   Reprinted  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher.   Adapted. 
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A  nation  must  consider  these  standards  as  economic  elements  sufficiently 
fixed  or  resistant  to  be  attacked  or  taxed  away  only  with  risk  or  loss  to  the 
commonwealth.] 

A  sound  tax  must  conform  to  two  negative  conditions,  which  will  be 
found  vitally  connected  with  one  another : 

1.  It  must  not  remove  or  impair  any  instrument  of,  or  incentive  to, 
essential  or  useful  processes  of  production. 

2.  It  must  not  remove  or  impair  any  essential  or  useful  element  of 
consumption. 

In  other  words,  the  really  taxable  elements  of  income — those  which 
have  a  true  "ability  to  bear"  taxation — must  be  those  that  are 
unnecessary  to  maintain  or  promote  socially  serviceable  processes 
of  production  or  consumption.  The  one  condition  relates  to  the 
origins  or  sources  of  income,  the  other  to  the  uses  to  which  income 
is  applied.  .  .  . 

Much  of  this  income  is  physically  and  morally  necessary  to  secure 
the  continued  use  of  the  factor  of  production  whose  owner  receives  it. 
The  workers  in  industry  cannot  go  on  working  unless  a  certain  wage, 
enabling  them  to  repair  the  physical  energy  they  have  given  out,  is 
continuously  paid  to  them.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  actual  workers 
at  any  given  time  are  thus  maintained.  The  subsistence  wage  must 
not  only  keep  existing  labor  in  physical  efficiency ;  it  must  provide  for 
a  constant  flow  of  young  labor  into  the  industry,  to  take  the  place 
of  those  fallen  out  from  declining  powers  or  death. 

But  the  issue  of  the  labor  "costs"  cannot  be  settled  by  confining 
our  thought  to  the  provision  of  physical  continuity  of  labor.  In  a 
growing  progressive  community  the  crucial  question  is,  What  is  the 
minimum  income  any  group  of  workers  must  receive  in  order  to  enable 
and  induce  them  to  continue  their  output  of  productive  energy,  and 
to  provide  such  increase  of  labor  power  as  will  increase  that  output, 
so  as  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  a  community  increasing  its 
numbers  and  enlarging  its  wants?  From  the  standpoint  of  practical 
economics  this  means,  What  is  the  established  and  effective  standard 
wage  below  which  a  sufficiently  large,  skilled,  and  reliable  body  of 
workers  cannot  be  obtained?  The  basis  of  such  standard  pay  is  in 
part  the  physiological  considerations  already  touched  upon ;  in  part, 
other  conventional  or  "moral"  considerations,  relating  to  standards 
of  comfort  which  workers  insist  upon  as  conditions  for  the  regular 
application  of  their  labor  power.  These  standards  and  the  relation  of 
individual  wages  to  them  differ  in  various  trades,  in  various  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  with  the  different  opportunities  for  remunerative 
employment  open  to  other  members  of  the  family  besides  the  chief 
male  wage-earner.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  recog- 
nize that  the  standard  wage  in  any  trade  or  locality  is  a  necessary 
"cost"  of  production,  in  that,  if  it  is  not  paid,  the  requisite  supply  of 
labor  is  not  forthcoming.  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some  that  there 
remains  a  difference  between  the  wage  of  physical  subsistence,  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  worker  (and  perhaps  a  family),  and  the  supple- 
mentary portions  which  go  to  make  up  any  standard  wage  containing 
elements  of  conventional  expenditure  and  even  including  some  ele- 
ments of  comfort  or  luxury,  not  always  conducive  but  perhaps  even 
detrimental  to  working  efficiency.  It  may  seem  possible  that  such 
supplementary  wage  elements  could  be  broken  down  under  the  pres- 
sure of  wage  competition,  or  could  be  encroached  on  by  taxation, 
without  affecting  the  supply  of  labor.  And  it  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  power  of  resisting  taxation, 
or  capitalist  encroachment,  between  that  portion  of  standard  wage 
which  rests  on  the  firm  rock  of  physiological  necessity  and  that 
which  does  not.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  industrial  history  of 
this  and  other  countries  when  class  standards  of  comfort  have  ac- 
tually been  broken  down  by  the  application  of  these  outside  economic 
forces.  But,  for  all  that,  we  should  be  wise  not  to  assign  much  value 
to  such  precedents  in  considering  the  actual  economic  situation  of 
today.  The  conventional  working-class  standards  of  comfort  in  this 
country  have  been  secured  by  a  slow  and,  on  the  whole,  continuous 
process  of  accretions  during  several  generations,  and  they  have  re- 
cently been  fortified  by  strong  working-class  sentiments  of  "  rights." 
This  moral  support  for  class  standards  has  further  been  reenforced  by 
economic  and  political  organization.  Taking  due  account  of  such  con- 
siderations, we  should  be  justified  in  insisting  that  these  standard 
wages  (not  merely  the  money  they  represent,  but  the  purchasing 
power, — the  real  wages)  form  an  element  in  costs  of  production 
which  is  virtually  irreducible. 

Exercises 

1.  Ascertain  whether  there  is  any  element  in  your  standard  of  living  that 
is  not  taxed. 

2.  If  there  is  anything  or  anybody  that  you  consider  overtaxed  in  respect 
to  community  standards,  demonstrate  the  case. 

3.  Why  are  income  taxes  graded  and  provided  with  exemptions,  and  are 
the  exemptions  adequate  to  the  purpose  ? 
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STANDARDS  AND  PROSPERITY 

Questions 

1.  Should  people  spend  all  they  receive? 

2.  If  people  do  not  insist  upon  spending  all  they  earn,  do  their  standards 
thus  reduce  the  demand  for  production  ? 

3.  Should  people  receive  all  they  earn? 

4.  If  the  wants  of  man  are  indefinitely  great,  how  is  it  possible  to  have 
"overproduction"? 

5.  Do  the  choices  and  purchases  of  the  poor  have  as  much  influence  on 
production  as  those  of  the  rich  ? 

[Dr.  Foster,  formerly  president  of  Reed  College,  has,  of  recent  years, 
turned  economist.  With  Catchings  and  others  he  has  edited  or  written  a 
series  of  books  and  other  publications  under  the  Pollak  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  The  following  essay  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  satire,  certain  phases  of  the  argument  of  Profits  and  Business 
without  a  Buyer,  two  of  the  books  in  the  Pollak  series,  extracts  from 
which  are  also  included.  A  second  popular  essay  is  quoted  from  to  conclude 
the  section.   Waddill  Catchings  is  a  New  York  capitalist.] 

OLD  KING  COLE  IN  TROUBLE1 
William  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul.  That  you  have  often  heard. 
But  of  the  serious  side  of  his  life — such  are  the  lapses  of  history — 
you  may  have  heard  nothing  at  all.  History,  like  a  photographer, 
sometimes  says,  "Look  pleasant,  please,"  snaps  the  picture,  and  there 
the  subject  is,  handed  down  to  posterity  with  a  broad  grin.  Still  less 
chance  has  any  man  of  being  known  in  all  his  moods  if — like  Old 
King  Cole — he  becomes  immortalized  in  an  epic  poem.  It  will  be  dis- 
covered, when  the  whole  truth  is  told  about  Falstaff — But  that  is 
another  story. 

What  concerns  us  here  is  the  fact  that  the  biography  of  the  true 
King  Cole — the  studious,  sober,  sad  King  Cole — has  never  been 
written.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  shall  reveal  in  this,  the  first  pub- 
lished account  of  his  official  life,  it  was  in  order  to  keep  from  brooding 
over  affairs  of  State — indeed,  to  escape  mental   aberration — that 

He  called  for  his  pipe, 

And  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  138:  94-100,  July,  1926.  Adapted. 
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Now  the  truth  is  that  Old  King  Cole,  who  ruled  over  the  large  and 
fertile  Island  of  Plenty  in  a  remote  region  of  the  Pacific,  far  from 
being  as  habitually  merry  as  the  pictures  of  Santa  Claus,  sometimes 
became  so  grievously  perplexed  over  the  economic  problems  of  his 
kingdom,  and  so  confused  by  the  conflicting  advice  of  his  experts,  that 
more  than  once — but  we  are  getting  on  too  fast.  .  .  . 

First  should  be  set  down  some  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Plenty. 
Prosperous  and  progressive  it  was,  and  very  nearly  self-sufficient, — 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  production,  advanced  in  science,  and  proud  of 
its  schools  and  banks  and  hospitals.  For  many  decades  the  growing 
population,  impelled  by  the  urge  of  the  profit  motive,  had  exploited 
new  sources  of  materials,  opened  up  new  territories,  invented  ingen- 
ious labor-saving  devices,  and  in  many  other  ways  added  greatly  to 
the  means  of  bringing  forth  wealth. 

Over  this  rapidly  developing  land  Old  King  Cole  was  autocrat ; 
but  he  was  a  benevolent  ruler,  as  kindly  disposed  as  Santa  Claus 
himself,  and,  withal,  he  was  a  simple-minded  man.  Above  everything 
else  he  sought  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects. 

Now  the  King  saw  clearly  that  his  people  could  not  prosper  unless 
they  were  provident.  They  must  not  immediately  use  up  everything 
which  their  fertile  soil,  and  their  ingenious  machines,  and  their  willing 
hands  enabled  them  to  create.  They  must  continue  to  save,  as  they 
had  saved  in  the  past,  because  only  in  this  way  could  they  add  con- 
stantly to  their  marvelous  facilities  for  getting  out  raw  materials  and 
turning  them  into  useful  things.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,"  de- 
clared the  King,  in  his  Thrift  Week  Proclamation,  "to  use  every 
means  at  its  command  to  increase  the  output  of  goods,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  curb  the  natural  desires  of  the  people  to  use  up  these 
goods." 

So  the  King  encouraged  the  opening  of  savings  banks  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  all  the  schools ;  and  he 
had  posters  displayed  everywhere,  calling  on  his  people,  one  and  all, 
to  "Save  and  Succeed."  Debts  he  abhorred,  and  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  reminding  his  people  that  their  prosperity  resulted  largely  from 
the  frugality  of  their  forefathers,  who,  toiling  long  hours  at  the  plow 
and  at  the  bench,  had  paid  their  bills  as  they  went  along. 

Naturally,  then,  the  King  was  gratified  when  he  found  that  deposits 
in  the  banks  were  becoming  larger  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  and 
that  these  savings  were  being  used  in  such  a  way  that  new  industries 
were  started  and  more  good  things  were  created  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

These  savings  of  individuals,  moreover,  were  supplemented  by  the 
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savings  of  industrial  companies.  Indeed,  none  of  these  companies 
planned  to  pay  out  as  wages,  interest,  and  dividends,  in  connection 
with  turning  out  goods,  as  much  money  as  they  received  for  the  goods. 
They  expected,  on  the  contrary,  to  save  a  part  of  their  income,  and 
to  use  it  to  increase  their  output.  Thus — to  use  the  homely  phrase 
which,  according  to  Professor  Coefficient,  originated  with  them — they 
"plowed  part  of  their  profits  back  into  the  business.', 

Under  this  double  system  of  savings  the  King  thought  that  much 
of  the  wealth  which  was  produced  would  be  used  to  enlarge  factories, 
improve  machines,  open  new  mines,  and  reclaim  barren  lands.  In  this 
way,  he  had  no  doubt,  greater  still  would  become  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom. 

And  so  it  happened,  exactly  as  the  good  King  had  prophesied.  In- 
deed, the  increased  facilities  for  turning  out  goods  were  used  so  effec- 
tively that  warehouses  were  soon  bulging  with  lumber  and  leather, 
wheat  and  wheelbarrows,  not  to  mention  acorns,  and  bagpipes,  and 
neckties,  and  no  end  of  other  things  which  nobody  would  buy ;  until 
presently  there  was  no  place  to  put  all  this  surplus  wealth.  And  still 
his  loyal  subjects  kept  on  making  the  surplus  larger  and  larger.  An 
Island  of  Plenty  it  was,  in  very  truth, — in  fact,  an  Island  of 
Superabundance. 

Now  the  amazing  thing  about  this  predicament  of  Old  King  Cole 
is  that,  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Annals,  it  appears  to  be  the 
very  difficulty — usually  called  overproduction — which  every  now 
and  then  confronts  the  great  industrial  nations  of  our  time.  How  effec- 
tively we  deal  with  such  a  situation  today,  and  how  thoroughly  our 
experts  agree  concerning  its  origin,  are  so  well  known  that  many  people 
will  wonder  that  Old  King  Cole  had  so  much  trouble  in  finding  a 
solution. 

First  of  all,  it  seems,  the  King  called  in  his  Chief  Advertiser  and 
put  before  him  the  problem  of  surplus  stocks. 

"O  wise  and  worshipful  King,"  replied  the  Chief  Advertiser,  "that 
is  no  problem  at  all  for  one  of  my  profession.  There  is  evidently  the 
beginning  of  a  '  buyers'  strike,' — a  little  *  sales  resistance';  that  is 
all.  Advertising  will  overcome  it.  cThe  Truth  Well  Told,'— told  by 
someone  who  understands  the  psychology  of  the  consumer, — nothing 
more  is  needed. 

"Now,  for  instance,"  continued  the  Chief  Advertiser,  "it  appears 
that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  acorns.  Very  well.  The  Chief  of  the 
Royal  Chemists  must  announce  that  acorns  contain  the  life-giving 
principle  of  vitaflakes  or  santamins,  or  something  else  that  nobody 
understands;  and  we'll  make  acorns  'The  Health  Food  of  the  King- 
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dom.'  In  every  street  car  the  World's  Champion  Typist,  and  the 
Highest-Paid  Actress,  and  the  Home-Run  King  will  declare,  over  their 
own  signatures  and  under  their  own  portraits,  that  in  their  opinion 
the  chemical  constituents  of  vitaflakes  are  indispensable  for  success 
in  life.  The  surplus  bagpipes  we  can  sell  just  as  easily.  We'll  have 
a  Bagpipe  Club  in  every  village.  WThy,  with  a  persistent  campaign, 
we  might  even  sell  saxophones ! 

M  Again,  you  say  the  country  is  producing  twice  as  many  neckties 
as  the  people  are  buying.  The  way  out  is  simplicity  itself.  We  will 
make  it  fashionable  for  every  man  to  wear  two  neckties.  Then  any 
man  who  wears  but  one  will  feel  indecently  clad.  And,  by  the  way, 
as  the  Royal  Family  must  set  the  style,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  would  it  not  be  well  to  send  at  once  for  the  Chief  Haberdasher 
and  the  Chief  Photographer?" 

So  the  King  turned  his  troubles  over  to  the  Chief  Advertiser.  And 
straightway  the  magazines  and  bill  boards  began  to  cry  out : 

EAT  MORE  ACORNS 
BLOW  MORE  BAGPIPES 
WEAR  MORE  NECKTIES 

Nor  were  the  surplus  surgeons  and  lawyers  forgotten.  Everywhere 
the  people  were  urged  to 

TRY  MORE  OPERATIONS 
HAVE  MORE  DIVORCES 

Many  equally  brilliant  advertisements  appeared  daily,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  King's  problem  must  be  solved. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  although  operations  and  divorces  be- 
came fashionable,  and  all  the  advertised  goods — not  to  mention  ink 
and  paper — were  consumed  in  larger  quantities,  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus stocks  still  remained ;  for,  as  the  sales  of  advertised  goods  in- 
creased, the  sales  of  other  goods  fell  off  in  proportion ;  and  since  the 
goods  received  at  warehouses  during  the  year  had  been  greater  than 
the  sales,  the  whole  situation  was  even  worse  than  before. 

In  growing  consternation  the  King  called  in  the  Chief  of  his  Wise 
Men.  To  the  question,  "What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  the  Wise  Man 
replied,  "O  great  and  good  King,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do:  the 
country  must  build  more  warehouses." 

Accordingly  the  King  called  upon  his  ministers  to  form  the  Ware- 
house Finance  Corporation,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  build- 
ings were  erected  at  once.   Only  a  few  of  the  new  warehouses  were 
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finished,  however,  when  the  King  was  astonished  to  learn  that  no 
more  would  be  needed.  A  strange  thing  had  happened.  The  people 
had  produced  no  more  for  the  markets  than  formerly,  but  they  had 
bought  more.  It  seems  that  the  laborers  on  the  warehouses  had  spent 
their  wages  to  buy  some  of  the  surplus  stocks ;  but  in  the  meantime 
they  had  created  nothing  but  the  warehouses,  and  these  the  people 
had  not  as  yet  been  asked  to  pay  for. 

No  more  warehouses  were  built,  and  for  a  while  all  appeared  to  go 
well.  Everybody  found  work  to  do,  and  everybody  was  paid  the 
standard  wages.  Eut  one  day  the  Chief  Minister  came  to  the  King 
in  distress;  it  was  plain  that  the  warehouses  would  soon  be  over- 
flowing again. 

So  again  the  King  asked  the  Chief  of  his  Wise  Men  what  to  do. 
"O  great  and  good  King,"  he  replied,  "there  is  but  one  thing  to  do ; 
we  must  build  more  warehouses." 

The  King,  however, — perhaps  because  he  was  a  simple-minded 
King, — thought  the  Chief  Wise  Man  was  losing  his  wisdom.  "Must 
we  go  on  at  this  rate,"  he  cried,  "until  the  kingdom  is  covered  with 
bulging  warehouses  and  we  are  all  pushed  into  the  sea  ?  No ;  there 
must  be  a  better  way  out  of  our  troubles."  So  he  sent  the  Chief  Wise 
Man  to  the  Royal  Psychopathic  Hospital  for  examination. 

Then  the  King  said  to  himself,  "After  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  statis- 
tics. There  is  no  doubt  where  I  should  seek  counsel." 

Now  when  the  Chief  Statistician  had  heard  about  the  difficulties, 
he  spread  out  his  charts  and  said:  "O  wise  and  gracious  King,  that 
is  a  very  simple  problem  for  a  statistician.  At  present  you  have  too 
many  goods :  soon  you  will  not  have  enough  goods.  To  every  action 
there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  It  is  the  Law  of  Nature. 
These  curves  prove  it.  What  goes  up  must  come  down.  First  a 
drought  and  then  a  deluge;  famine  and  feast;  summer  and  winter. 
It  is  inevitable.  Do  not  interfere  with  economic  laws,  and  they  will 
work  everything  out  in  the  long  run." 

This,  however,  sounded  to  the  King  like  some  kind  of  religious 
fatalism ;  so  he  sent  the  Chief  Statistician  the  way  of  the  Chief  Wise 
Man. 

The  King,  perhaps  because  he  was  unversed  in  economic  laws, 
was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  all  his  troubles  to  Divine  Providence.  On 
the  contrary,  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  and  his  Chiefs  of  This, 
That,  and  The  Other  Thing  had  not  themselves  created  their  chief 
troubles.  Had  they  not,  on  the  one  hand,  piled  up  the  goods  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  determined  how  much  money  the  people  received 
wherewith  to  buy  the  goods  ?  Natural  law  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
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to  do  with  the  case, — unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  natural  law  for  men  to 
blame  Nature  for  everything  they  did  which  turned  out  badly. 

" Figures,  figures,  figures,"  thought  the  King,  "unbalanced  figures; 
that  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Surely  the  Chief  Accountant 
ought  to  know  what  to  do." 

So  the  King  put  the  case  before  his  Chief  Accountant. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  very  simple  problem  for  an 
accountant.  The  figures  show  that  your  people  are  producing  about 
ten  per  cent  too  much ;  so  one  tenth  of  them  must  not  be  allowed 
to  work  until  the  surplus  stocks  are  used  up." 

But  this  proposal  seemed  to  the  King  monstrous.  In  the  Royal 
Library,  it  is  true,  were  many  scholarly  treatises  which  explained 
exactly  why  it  was  necessary,  and  always  would  be  necessary,  to  throw 
a  great  many  people  out  of  work  just  about  so  often,  because  Venus 
behaved  badly  in  the  skies,  or  because  the  sun  had  spots,  or  women 
had  votes,  or  because  of  some  equally  potent  factor.  The  King,  how- 
ever, not  having  read  these  books,  did  not  know  that  periodic  excesses 
of  unemployment  were  necessary.  In  fact,  he  had  no  idea  that  such 
a  view  was  held  by  many  men  who  were  otherwise  sane.  So,  after  he 
had  sent  the  Chief  Accountant  to  the  Hospital  with  the  other  un- 
balanced Chiefs,  he  returned  to  his  unbalanced  figures. 

Presently  he  put  the  problem  before  the  Chief  Admiral. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  very  simple  problem  for  an 
admiral.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  all  your  people  to  keep  on 
working  because  it  is  good  for  their  souls ;  but  whenever  they  do 
keep  on  working  they  create  too  much ;  and  then  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  surplus.  The  answer  is  easy.  Your  ships  are  in 
the  harbor,  awaiting  your  command.  Dump  the  surplus  into  the  sea. 
Then  all  the  shelves  will  be  empty,  and  all  your  subjects  can  return 
to  their  work  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  knowing  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all  they  can  produce." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  King.  "I  should  as  soon  think  of  jumping 
into  the  sea  myself."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  wearily,  "I  may 
yet  be  driven  to  that." 

"Do  not  despair,"  pleaded  the  Admiral.  "There  are  more  ways  of 
killing  a  surplus  than  drowning  it.  A  huge  fire  would  do  the  trick, 
or  an  earthquake.  Best  of  all,  of  course,  would  be  a  war." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  patient  King.  Having  long  suspected 
the  Admiral  of  mental  disorder,  he  knew  where  to  send  the  Admiral. 

Then  came  before  the  King  the  Chief  Financier. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  very  simple  problem  for  a 
financier.   There  is  a  country  across  the  sea  which  will  be  very  glad 
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to  relieve  you  of  your  surplus,  and  even  to  send  its  ships  to  take  it 
away." 

"How  is  this  country  to  pay  us?"  asked  the  King. 

"Not,  of  course,  with  its  own  products,"  answered  the  Chief 
Financier,  "since  our  main  trouble  is  that  we  already  have  more  goods 
than  we  know  how  to  use.  Payment  can  be  made  to  us,  however,  in 
part  ownership  of  mills  and  mines  and  plantations  across  the  sea." 

"What  good  will  that  do  us?"  objected  the  King. 

"Why,  that,"  answered  the  Chief  Financier,  "will  give  us  dividends 
and  interest,  wherewith  we  can  acquire  ownership  of  more  mills  and 
mines  and  plantations  across  the  sea." 

"Will  the  time,  then,  never  come,"  asked  the  King,  "when  my  own 
people  will  receive  something  they  can  enjoy,  in  return  for  the  wealth 
which  they  have  sent  across  the  sea  ? " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Chief  Financier.  "Our  own  industries 
now  turn  out,  and  can  continue  to  turn  out,  more  goods  than  our  own 
people  can  buy.  That  is  our  very  trouble.  To  import  any  more  goods 
would  only  increase  the  trouble." 

But  the  King — being,  as  we  have  said,  only  a  simple-minded  man 
— could  not  follow  such  intricate  reasoning.  He  doubted,  in  fact, 
whether  anyone  could  follow  it ;  and  so,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he 
committed  the  Chief  Financier,  along  with  the  other  Chiefs,  to  the 
watchful  care  of  his  Chief  Mental  Hygienist. 

For  a  long  time  the  perplexed  sovereign  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought ;  and  this  is  what  he  thought : 

"Clearly  enough,  the  Island  of  Plenty  is  able  to  create  good  things 
much  faster  than  it  is  using  them.  There  is  the  wealth,  in  fact,  already 
created.  That  is  where  my  troubles  begin.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt 
that  my  people  want  more  of  this  wealth  than  they  are  able  to  acquire. 
Indeed,  if  they  do  not  get  more,  there  may  be  an  uprising.  Somehow 
I  must  keep  on  encouraging  habits  of  thrift,  and  yet  enable  my 
people  to  buy  all  the  good  things  which  they  want,  and  are  perfectly 
able  and  willing  to  produce ;  but  first  I  must  find  a  way  of  selling  them 
the  goods  which  they  actually  have  produced.  It  is  plainly  a  problem 
of  distribution.  I  should  have  consulted  my  Chief  Merchant  before." 

The  Chief  Merchant  agreed.  "It  is  well,"  said  he,  "that  at  last 
you  have  summoned  the  right  man.  I  hardly  need  assure  you  that 
your  problem  is  trifling,  indeed,  for  a  merchant.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  to  sell  everything  on  the  installment  plan. 

"Not  by  that  name,  of  course,"  he  hastened  to  add,  seeing  the 
King's  displeasure.  "Let  us  call  it  the  ( Consumers'  Budget  Plan.' 
That  sounds  well.  Let  us  teach  the  people  to  buy  what  they  want  out 
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of  income,  not  out  of  capital.  'Dignified  Credit  for  All' ;  ' Government 
Finance  Applied  to  the  Home';  'Keep  Up  with  Your  Neighbors.' 
A  few  judicious  slogans  will  put  the  plan  over. 

"Take  chewing  gum,  for  instance,"  continued  the  Chief  Merchant, 
warming  up  to  his  subject.  "Why  should  anyone  be  obliged  to  pay 
cash  in  advance  for  a  package  of  chewing  gum  ?  The  gum  may  last  a 
week.  'A  Penny  Down  and  a  Penny  a  Day.'  That's  the  idea.  'Chew 
While  You  Pay.' 

"In  fact,"  said  he,  "everyone  could  enlarge  his  business  in  this  way, 
— ministers,  for  example.  As  it  is  now,  many  an  ambitious  young 
man  has  to  postpone  getting  married,  merely  because  the  clergy  are  so 
far  behind  the  times.  Why  should  a  man  pay  fees  in  advance,  when 
the  marriage  may  last  a  lifetime?  It  is  outrageous.  Let  us  form  an 
Amalgamated  Marriage  Financing  Corporation.  'A  Dollar  Down  and 
a  Dollar  When  You  Think  of  It ' ;  'Enjoy  Marriage  Now ;  Pay  Later ' ; 
'Start  a  Home  on  the  Principles  of  High  Finance.'  There  you  are: 
the  unemployment  problem  among  ministers  solved  for  all  time. 
Seductive  slogans  will  save  the  State." 

Still  Old  King  Cole  was  not  convinced.  For  generations  his  people 
had  been  taught  to  pay  as  they  went  and  save  money.  Now  it  was 
proposed  to  urge  them  to  spend  more  money  than  they  had.  How 
far  would  that  take  them? 

"It  sounds  to  me  like  another  'something  for  nothing'  scheme," 
objected  the  King.  "Suppose  you  did  mortgage  the  incomes  of  our 
people  for  a  year  in  advance  in  order  to  increase  sales  this  year.  How 
would  you  increase  sales  next  year?" 

"By  the  same  method,  extended  and  improved,"  replied  the  Chief 
Merchant.   "We  could  mortgage  incomes  two  years  in  advance." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  three  years,  of  course.  The  future  is  limitless.  By  the  time 
a  father  had  spent  the  income  of  his  own  life  in  advance,  he  could 
mortgage  the  future  income  of  his  children.  By  that  time  we  should 
have  a  new  name  for  buying  on  installments,  which  would  make  people 
think  that  debts  were  the  handmaids  of  prudence  and  thrift." 

"Take  him  away,"  ordered  the  King,  "and  treat  him  kindly.  Do 
not  put  him  in  a  strait-jacket  unless  he  becomes  violent." 

As  a  last  resort  the  King  appealed  to  his  Chief  Engineer. 

"Now  as  a  practical  man,"  said  the  King,  "can  you  not  tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  these  surplus  stocks  without  throwing  any  people  out 
of  work,  or  dumping  the  stocks  into  the  sea,  or  sending  them  abroad 
to  people  who  cannot  pay  for  them,  or  plunging  my  people  into  debt, 
or  into  war  ?  " 
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"Your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Chief  Engineer,  taking  out  his  slide 
rule,  "your  problem  is — " 

"Spare  me  that,"  broke  in  the  King.  "I  have  already  heard  that 
the  problem  is  a  very  simple  one.  In  fact,  it  is  so  simple  that  there 
is  already  an  overproduction  of  cases  for  the  Psychopathic  Hospital." 

"Nevertheless,"  insisted  the  Chief  Engineer,  "you  shall  have  a 
simple  solution.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  just  discovered  a 
means  of  harnessing  the  waves  and  setting  their  power  to  work.  All 
I  need  to  carry  out  the  project  is  laborers  and  money  wherewith  to 
pay  them.  Then  these  laborers  will  buy  the  present  surplus  without 
creating  a  new  one,  for  they  will  produce  nothing  to  be  marketed. 
Best  of  all,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  power  will  be  ready  for  use." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  the  King. 

"Then  .  .  .  the  mighty  force  of  the  sea  will  be  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, and  one  laborer  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten." 

"Confusion  worse  confounded ! "  cried  Old  King  Cole ;  and  a  merry 
old  soul  was  he  not — at  that  moment.  "I  ask  you  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  our  present  output,  and  you  propose  to  increase 
the  output  tenfold.  How  much  worse  off  we  shall  be  then !  Have  all 
the  Chiefs  of  Wisdom  gone  mad?  In  order  to  hear  sense,  must  I 
summon  the  Chief  Maniac?" 

"Nuncle,"  cried  the  Chief  Jester,  "send  him  to  a  madhouse  with 
the  rest  of  the  learned  ones.  The  problem  is  too  simple  for  wise  men. 
Wouldst  have  the  answer  from  a  fool?" 

"Speak,  Fool,"  cried  the  King,  in  despair. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Fool,  "hast  heard  that  ten  minus  one  never 
equals  ten  ?  Wouldst  sell  to  your  people  all  the  wealth  they  make  ? 
Then  see  that  they  have  money  enough  to  buy  it. 

"When  they  have  the  cash  to  pay, 
They'll  quickly  take  the  goods  away." 

But  the  King  was  too  distracted  to  listen  even  to  his  Chief  Jester.  In 
fact,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  seeking  refuge  with  the  other  demented  ones, 
when  he  bethought  himself  of  a  better  balm  for  hurt  minds.  Then  it 
was  that 

He  called  for  his  pipe, 

And  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

Exercise 

Trace  and  illustrate  the  parallels,  in  actual  society,  to  the  various  points 
in  the  foregoing  burlesque. 
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CASH  FOR  CONSUMERS1 

William  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings 

Question 

Is  it  possible  to  get  out  of  the  impasse  described  by  Foster  and  Catchings, 
and  to  have  permanent  prosperity  and  ever-increasing  consumption  ? 

Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  long  contrive,  as  consumers,  to  acquire 
and  enjoy  the  goods  which,  as  producers,  we  can  readily  turn  out? 
From  now  on,  that  question,  with  which  we  began  our  discussion,  and 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  essentially  the  problem  of  a  money  and 
profit  economy,  will  be  the  center  of  our  interest. 

In  the  whole  perplexing  realm  of  economics  no  other  question  per- 
plexes so  many  people.  The  wide  diversity  of  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion by  statesmen,  economists,  and  social  reformers — ranging  from 
bank  credit  to  the  profit  motive,  from  immigration  to  irreligion,  and 
from  unbalanced  industries  to  sun  spots — shows  that  even  those  who 
regard  themselves  as  specialists  in  the  field  are  nonplussed.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  man  in  the  street  is  bewildered.  To  him  nothing 
is  more  incomprehensible  than  the  fact  that  with  millions  of  people 
in  dire  poverty,  with  millions  more  in  want  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  comfort,  health,  and  security,  with  scarcely  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  is  not  eager  for  more  of  the  good  things  of  life,  the  indus- 
trial world  stops  short  of  creating  the  good  things  well  within  its 
power  to  create,  because  of  the  ever-imminent  danger  of  creating  too 
much.  Consumers  in  constant  fear  that  they  cannot  get  enough,  and 
producers  in  constant  fear  that  they  will  produce  too  much !   .  .  . 

Let  us  consider  again  the  anomalies  of  this  situation.  Let  us  ob- 
serve, first  of  all,  that  since  nearly  all  human  beings  want  more  of  the 
material  satisfactions  of  life,  the  end  of  all  economic  activity  is  a 
constantly  rising  standard  of  living  for  the  people  generally. 

Let  us  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  attainment  of  this  end 
requires,  not  only  a  constantly  increasing  per  capita  volume  of  pro- 
duction, but  also  a  constantly  increasing  per  capita  volume  of  con- 
sumption. That  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  men  mean  on  the  material 
side  when  they  speak  of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  They  do  not 
mean  a  growth  in  facilities  for  production,  or  in  stocks  of  unsold  goods, 
or  in  bank  credit,  or  in  dollar  wages.  They  mean  simply  an  increasing 
per  capita  volume  of  goods  used  up  by  consumers. 

1  William  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings,  Profits,  pp.  223-236.  Pollak 
Foundation  for  Economic  Research  (Newton  58,  Massachusetts),  1925.  Adapted. 
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All  this  was  perfectly  evident  to  pioneer  communities ;  to  them  in- 
creased consumption  clearly  meant  increased  satisfactions,  and  saving 
was  clearly  incidental  to  that  end.  They  raised  corn  and  made  wheel- 
barrows solely  with  the  idea  of  having  them  used  up.  They  not  only 
produced  what  they  consumed,  but  they  consumed  what  they  pro- 
duced. They  had  no  doubt  concerning  what  they  were  working  for, 
and  no  fear  of  producing  more  goods  in  general  than  they  knew  how 
to  use  to  advantage.  If  by  any  chance  they  produced  more  of  any 
particular  commodity  than  they  wanted  to  consume  at  the  time,  this 
was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  rather  than  a  cause  for  concern.  It  en- 
abled them  either  to  produce  more  of  something  else  or  to  enjoy  more 
leisure.  But  general  overproduction  was  an  impossibility. 

Consumption  is  just  as  truly  the  final  aim  of  the  vastly  more  complex 
money-and-profit  communities  of  today.  All  our  elaborate  agencies  of 
production  and  distribution  are,  in  fact,  organized  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose. Wheat  is  not  raised  to  fill  warehouses ;  clothes  are  not  made  to 
stock  shops  ;  ships  are  not  built  to  rot  in  shipyards.  Harvesting,  trans- 
porting, building,  trading — all  the  multifarious  activities  of  our  day — 
are  directed  toward  the  using  up  by  the  ultimate  consumer  of  more 
commodities  and  services,  more  and  always  more,  with  the  incidental 
aim  ever  in  view  of  gaining  more  leisure  without  sacrificing  material 
gains.  Indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  aim,  most  savingwould  be  utter  folly. 

Although  some  people  may  be  inclined  to  decry  this  aim  as  material- 
istic, it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  higher  aims;  for,  though  the 
voluntary  overconsumption  of  those  who  are  rich  and  foolish  is  not 
conducive  to  the  higher  life,  neither  is  the  underconsumption  of  the 
millions  who  have  no  choice.  Disease,  ignorance,  malnutrition,  child 
labor,  fear  of  destitution — the  long  train  of  evils  that  poverty  is  heir 
to — stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  by  vast  numbers  of  people 
of  nearly  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  This  tragedy  is  a  closed 
book  to  many  among  the  two  per  cent  of  the  population  whose  in- 
comes are  above  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  to  them  the  statistics  of 
the  strugglers  in  the  lowest-income  classes  have  very  little  meaning. 
To  the  fortunate  two  per  cent  this  world  seems  to  be,  after  all,  a 
pretty  good  place  to  live  in,  just  about  as  it  is,  and  they  see  no  reason 
for  stirring  up  people  to  change  it.  If,  however,  they  will  open  their 
eyes  and  look  about  them,  they  will  find  income  statistics  interpreted 
in  terms  of  human  suffering,  and  they  will  not  doubt  that,  for  most 
human  beings,  gains  in  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  industry 
are  prerequisite  to  higher  gains.  .  .  . 

It  is  upon  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  consumption  that  stand- 
ards of  living  depend, — not  upon  steadiness  of  prices,  or  profits,  or 
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wages,  or  interest  rates.  .  .  .  Higher  real  wages  are  not  enough.  The 
goal  is  not  only  larger  material  incomes,  but  more  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  those  incomes  and  all  the  other  good  things  of  life.  "More  pay 
and  less  work" — the  aim  which  organized  labor  has  often  been  cen- 
sured for  pursuing — should,  indeed,  be  the  aim  of  society  ;  not  neces- 
sarily less  work  of  all  kinds,  voluntarily  undertaken,  but  less  work 
imposed  on  the  average  worker  as  a  condition  of  survival.  .  .  . 

That  it  is  possible  to  attain  this  aim  with  our  present  resources  and 
without  any  change  in  human  nature  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again.  During  the  World  War  it  was  proved  with  such  prodigal  and 
conspicuous  evidence  that  none  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it.  Even 
with  millions  of  able-bodied  men  withdrawn  from  productive  effort  by 
the  army  and  navy ;  even  with  millions  of  other  workers  diverted  to 
efforts  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  society  at  large,  were  wasted ; 
even  with  the  resultant  dislocation  of  industry, — still,  the  workers  who 
were  left  produced  so  much  that  they  not  only  supplied  the  goods  that 
were  sunk  at  sea  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  conduct  of  war,  not 
only  supplied  the  army  and  navy  and  millions  of  people  abroad,  but 
had  enough  left  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  during  the  war  at  least  as 
high  a  standard  of  living  as  before  the  war.  And  at  the  same  time, 
they  added  far  more  to  our  capital  facilities  in  various  industries  than 
we  have  since  been  able  to  use. 

What  a  challenge  is  this  to  the  imagination!  Evidently  within  a 
single  generation  we  could  all  but  abolish  poverty  in  this  country,  if 
we  could  keep  at  peace  with  the  world  and  continue  to  use  our  re- 
sources, human  and  material,  even  as  effectively  as  we  have  already 
succeeded  in  using  them.  Indeed,  if  the  present  income  from  property 
were  maintained  year  after  year,  and  distributed  equally  among  the 
wage-earners,  they  would  not  gain  so  much  thereby  as  they  would 
gain  in  real  wages  if  the  productivity  of  the  war  years  were  main- 
tained even  for  a  generation.  The  possibilities  surpass  the  goals  of 
some  of  the  socialist  reformers. 

That  the  incapacity  of  industrial  society  to  create  more  wealth  is 
not  the  reason  why  we  produce  so  little  is  also  shown  by  the  heights 
which  production  has  now  and  then  attained  even  in  time  of  peace. 
If  business  in  the  United  States  had  been  sustained  at  the  level  which 
it  has  actually  reached  from  time  to  time,  as  shown  in  [the  figure] ,  a 
far  higher  standard  of  living  would  have  been  possible  for  the  people 
generally  than  the  people  of  any  nation  have  ever  attained.  This 
picture  shows  at  a  glance  that  great  material  losses  have  resulted  from 
industrial  depressions.  The  line  between  the  dark  area  and  the  light 
area  indicates  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  productive  activity  in  the 
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United  States.  The  white  area  represents  roughly  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  employment ;  the  dark  area  represents  roughly  the  volume 
of  unemployment  and  consequent  loss  in  production.  If  the  entire 
period  had  been  as  prosperous  as  its  best  years,  the  entire  area  would 
be  white;  the  substantial  economic  losses  represented  by  the  dark 
area  would  have  been  avoided.  Clearly,  then,  we  have  understated 
the  case;  for  the  250,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have 
the  largest  incomes  (and  this  includes  all  those  who  have  taxable  in- 
comes of  over  $10,000)  do  not  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  losses 
shown  in  [the  figure  shown  immediately  below], — losses  due  to  our 
failure  to  keep  business  going  at  the  rate  which  we  have  already 
demonstrated  is  a  human  possibility,  with  human  beings  as  they  are. 
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Fluctuation  in  business  activity,  1877-1925 


That  a  much  larger  volume  of  production  is  readily  attainable  is 
also  shown  by  numerous  scientific  studies.  The  one  conducted  by  the 
engineering  societies  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover  shows  that 
our  present  resources  would  enable  us  to  double  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction, provided  both  labor  and  capital  could  be  sure  of  the  one 
factor — adequate  demand — which  they  now  have  reason  to  fear  will 
never  last  long.  To  double  the  output  of  each  commodity  and  each 
service  is  of  course  neither  possible  nor  desirable ;  but  to  double  the 
output  of  goods  in  general,  with  the  proportions  largely  determined  as 
they  would  be  in  a  profit  economy  by  the  free  choices  of  the  people, 
would  be  both  possible  and  desirable.  Indeed,  such  gains  would  be  no 
more  than  enough  to  provide  all  our  people  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  comfort,  health,  security,  and  education.  Any  lower 
aim  is  indefensible.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  greatest  need  is  not 
more  goods  but  a  better  quality  of  goods.  These  two  aims,  however, 
can  be  reconciled ;  the  people  want  and  are  perfectly  able  to  produce 
better  goods  and  more  of  them.  Any  consideration  of  recent  advances 
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in  the  arts,  in  the  discovery  of  new  resources,  in  power  development, 
in  scientific  management,  in  the  reduction  of  wastes,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  invention  to  the  processes  of  production  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  alone,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  to  nullify  its  advantages,  would  make  possible,  decade  after 
decade,  more  goods  and  better  goods,  and  consequently  far  higher 
standards  of  living  than  have  yet  been  reached.  .  .  . 

Since  the  end  of  all  economic  activity  is  consumption,  money  spent 
by  consumers  is  the  force  that  keeps  the  wheels  of  industry  moving. 
Current  consumption  is  the  chief  incentive  to  current  production; 
deficiency  of  current  consumer  buying  is  the  chief  cause  of  unem- 
ployment. Failure  of  consumers  to  buy  spring  goods  checks  the  pro- 
duction of  fall  goods,  not  only  because  it  dispels  confidence  but  also 
because  it  ties  up  capital.  In  other  words,  production  looks  for  its 
regulator  to  distribution ;  and  distribution,  in  turn,  is  regulated  by 
the  flow  of  money  through  consumers'  markets.  This  flow  of  money, 
therefore,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  many  factors  that  have  a 
part  in  business  fluctuations, — chief  among  the  many  factors  that 
help  or  hinder  our  complex  industrial  society  in  its  efforts  to  attain 
its  chief  economic  aim. 

In  all  this,  let  us  note  again,  our  modern  money  and  profit  structure 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  our  pioneer  community.  In  that  simple 
economy,  men  never  were  forced  to  stop  working  because  they  had 
produced  more  than  they  could  use  up;  whereas,  in  our  complex 
economy,  millions  of  men  have  to  stop  working  every  now  and  then 
because  no  way  has  been  found  of  using  up  what  they  have  already 
produced.  Formerly,  production  regulated  consumption ;  now,  al- 
though consumption  is  still  limited  in  the  long  run  by  production, 
consumption  itself  regulates  production.  In  our  day,  consequently,  we 
can  continue  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  only  so  long  as  increased 
per  capita  production  induces  a  flow  of  money  to  consumers  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  buy  the  increased  output ;  sufficient,  that  is  to  say, 
to  buy  the  increased  output,  without  a  jail  in  the  price  level.  .  .  . 

To  move  commodities  year  after  year,  as  they  must  be  moved  if 
productive  activity  is  to  be  sustained,  enough  money  must  be  spent 
by  consumers,  and  not  much  more  than  enough,  to  match  all  the 
commodities,  dollar  for  dollar.  Otherwise  there  is  sure  to  develop 
presently  either  a  glut  or  a  shortage,  a  resultant  change  in  the  price 
level,  a  recession  of  business,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  society  to 
achieve  its  economic  aim.  .  .  . 

The  flow  of  money  to  consumers  depends  mainly  on  productive  ac- 
tivity, but  productive  activity  depends  mainly  on  the  flow  of  money 
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to  consumers.  Where  are  we  to  break  into  this  circle  in  order  to  find 
the  place  where  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  sustain  pros- 
perity ?  Evidently,  wherever  we  can  increase  consumer  demand ;  for 
if  we  increase  productive  activity  without  proportionately  increasing 
the  flow  of  money  to  consumers,  prosperity  is  short-lived ;  but  if  we 
increase  the  flow  of  money  to  consumers  in  proportion  to  increased 
productive  activity,  prosperity  can  continue. 

Exercises 

1.  Criticize  the  following  statements:  "The  workers  who  were  left  .  .  . 
not  only  supplied  [all  the  war  needs]  but  had  enough  left  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  during  the  war  at  least  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  before  the  war." 

2.  Is  it  true  that  in  a  "profit  economy"  the  proportions  in  which  different 
commodities  are  produced  are  determined  "by  the  free  choices  of  the  peo- 
ple"? Justify  your  answer. 
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"  Installment  selling  is  all  right  if  it  is  not  overdone."  That  appears 
to  be  the  common  opinion.  We  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  installment  selling  is  helpful  to  business  temporarily 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  overdone.  "It  is  a  good  thing  for  busi- 
ness," most  people  agree,  "as  long  as  dealers  do  not  oversell  the  con- 
sumer." In  a  certain  sense,  however,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  business 
precisely  because  it  does  enable  dealers  to  oversell  the  consumer. 

Paradoxical  as  all  that  may  sound,  it  seems  to  point  the  way  to  a 
clearing-up  of  some  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  widespread 
discussion  of  installment  selling.  If  we  consider  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  business,  we  may  see  how  it 
happens  that  men  of  the  highest  ability  differ  as  sharply  as  they  do  on 
that  subject.  An  explanation  of  the  basic  meaning  of  installment 
selling  may  give  the  disputants  a  common  ground. 

At  present  they  do  not  meet  on  common  ground.  One  man  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  promotion  of  installment  selling  by  means  of 
the  extension  of  banking  credit  to  consumers  is  "one  of  the  greatest 
economic  forward  steps  that  financiers  have  devised  in  modern  times." 

1  William  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings,  Business  without  a  Buyer, 
pp. 57-76.  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research  (Newton  58,  Massachusetts) , 
1927.  Adapted. 
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Another  man  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  installment  selling  is  "the 
vilest  system  yet  devised  to  create  trouble,  discontent,  and  unhappi- 
ness  among  the  poor."  Here  are  opinions  which  seem  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles.  Yet  the  men  who  so  vigorously  pronounce  these  opinions 
are  distinguished  industrial  leaders,  notable  for  their  successful  efforts 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  their  workers.  The  former  is  Mr.  A.  R. 
Erskine,  president  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation ;  the  latter  is 
Mr.  George  F.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Endicott- Johnson  Corpora- 
tion. Both  these  men  must  be  right,  in  some  important  sense.  Such 
able  men,  we  feel  sure,  would  not  reach  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusions if  they  got  their  premises  from  the  same  analysis  of  the 
problem. 

Basic  meaning  of  increased  installment  sales.  What,  then,  is  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  recent  growth  of  installment  selling  ?  It  is  this : 
In  a  period  of  increasing  productivity,  industry  turns  out  more  con- 
sumers' goods  than  consumers  can  buy  with  their  incomes.  That  is 
the  bedrock  fact.  Any  discussion  of  the  subject  which  fails  to  take 
that  fact  into  account  is  superficial.  To  overlook  it  is  like  making 
permanent  plans  for  the  traffic  of  a  city  on  the  assumption  that  the 
traffic  does  not  increase,  or  on  the  assumption  that  each  additional 
motor  car  brings  with  it  its  own  parking  space. 

The  deficiency  of  income,  as  we  said  in  the  previous  chapter,  comes 
about  because  industry  does  not  pay  consumers  as  much  money  as  it 
expects  consumers  to  pay  for  its  products, — as  much  money  as  con- 
sumers must  pay  if  business  is  to  expand  and  prosper.  In  other  words, 
business  is  conducted  at  a  profit.  Consumers,  moreover,  have  no 
source  of  income  other  than  industry.  Consequently,  as  the  flow  of 
goods  into  consumers'  markets  increases,  the  flow  of  money  into 
consumers'  pockets  does  not  long  increase  proportionately.  Presently 
there  are  more  goods  on  hand  than  the  people  can  buy  and  pay  for 
out  of  income,  at  the  going  price  level. 

To  take  these  goods  away  at  current  prices,  therefore,  consumers 
must  spend  enough  of  their  savings  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  cur- 
rent income.  That,  however,  consumers  in  the  aggregate  never  do. 
On  the  contrary,  they  constantly  increase  their  savings,  year  in  and 
year  out,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  depression  and  in  prosperity. 

There  are,  then,  these  two  main  reasons  why  dealers  cannot  long 
continue  to  sell  for  cash,  without  a  fall  in  the  price  level,  all  the  goods 
that  are  turned  out :  first,  because  industry  does  not  disburse  to 
consumers — as  wages,  interest,  dividends,  rent,  and  the  rest — enough 
money  to  buy  its  products;  second,  because  consumers,  under  the 
necessity  of  saving,  do  not  spend  even  as  much  as  they  receive.  Since, 
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therefore,  consumers  cannot  buy  the  goods  with  their  current  income, 
and  will  not  buy  the  goods  out  of  saved  income,  industry  has  resorted 
more  and  more  to  the  device  of  handing  them  the  goods,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  future  income.  .  .  . 

Many  millions  of  consumers  have  already  bought  dresses  and  rings 
on  partial  payments,  not  to  mention  kitchen  ware,  refrigerators,  oil 
heaters,  tablecloths,  radio  sets,  false  teeth,  and  the  rest.  The  Simple 
Simons  of  our  day  do  not  have  to  contend  with  many  unprogressive 
piemen.  "Show  me  first  your  penny"  is  not  the  slogan  of  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  new  industries. 

Altogether  there  must  be  in  the  possession  of  consumers  at  this 
moment  goods  to  the  retail  value  of  not  far  from  three  billion  dollars 
(exclusive  of  securities,  real  estate,  and  houses),  which  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  .  .  . 

The  plainest  fact  in  the  whole  situation  is  that  those  goods  actually 
were  produced.  Nobody  needs  an  imposing  array  of  graphs  and 
statistics  to  convince  him  of  that  fact.  Equally  plain,  at  least  to  those 
who  have  to  do  the  selling,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  those  goods 
would  not  have  been  sold  at  all  had  buyers  been  required  to  pay  cash 
for  them.  And  just  as  plain,  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  statistics 
of  income,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  who  bought  those  goods 
could  not  have  paid  for  them  out  of  income. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  Had  we  not  contrived  to 
pass  on  to  consumers  about  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in 
excess  of  what  they  have  yet  paid  for,  most  of  those  goods  would  not 
have  been  produced  at  all.  Now,  the  people  are  perfectly  able  and 
willing  to  make  the  goods.  That,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  plainest  of  all 
facts.  The  people  not  only  can,  but  actually  do,  make  more  motor 
cars,  furniture,  fur  coats,  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  and  no  end 
of  other  commodities  than  they  have  the  income  to  pay  for.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  unquestioned  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
workers,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  make  those  goods  if 
the  people  who  wanted  to  buy  them  had  not  been  permitted  to  buy 
them  on  credit.  In  that  case  a  large  part  of  the  wages  and  dividends 
paid  in  connection  with  the  production  and  sale  of  those  goods  would 
not  have  been  paid  at  all. 

Installment  selling  has  delayed  a  business  recession.  From  these 
plain  facts  we  come  to  this  plain  conclusion :  The  expansion  of  in- 
stallment selling  has  saved  the  country,  up  to  this  time,  from  a 
marked  business  recession.  There  is  no  doubt  that  industry  has  been 
more  prosperous  during  the  past  five  years,  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment and  production  larger,  and  the  national  income  and  standard  of 
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living  higher,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for 
installment  selling.  .  .  . 

It  is  often  said  that  the  increase  of  installment  business  involves 
inflation  of  bank  credit,  which,  like  any  other  inflation  of  credit, 
brings  on  a  depression. 

In  the  past,  however,  expansion  of  credit  has  usually  taken  place 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production,  whereas  expansion  of  credit 
in  connection  with  installment  selling  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
consumption ;  and  calling  two  essentially  different  things  by  the  same 
name  does  not  make  them  have  the  same  effect.  Overstocking  dealers' 
shelves  on  credit  is  far  different  from  overstocking  consumers'  house- 
holds on  credit.  In  point  of  fact,  an  expansion  of  credit  which  results 
in  a  net  increase  in  retail  sales  helps  to  render  harmless,  for  the  time 
being,  an  expansion  of  credit  which  results  in  a  net  increase  of  output. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  question  of  all :  How  much 
longer  can  installment  selling  delay  a  business  recession  ?  .  .  . 

Let  us,  then,  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  annual  income  and 
savings  of  consumers  taken  as  a  whole  remain  the  same,  and  that  con- 
sumers spend  forty  billion  dollars  a  year  in  cash  payments  for  goods. 
Let  us  assume,  further,  that  the  increased  purchases  of  goods  on  in- 
stallments in  each  period  of  time  are  paid  for  in  the  next.  For  con- 
venience we  will  call  each  period  a  year. 

In  the  first  year,  then,  consumers  buy  forty  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  goods.  Now  the  question  is  whether  consumers  cannot  perma- 
nently increase  their  purchases  by  increasing  the  goods  which  they 
buy  on  deferred  payments.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  in  the  second 
year  consumers  increase  their  buying  to  forty-one  billion  dollars  by 
adding  purchases,  the  deferred  payments  on  which  are  one  billion. 
We  assume,  in  other  words,  that  consumers  take  away  from  the 
markets  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  finished  goods  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  have  taken  away  if  they  had  not  made  increased  use  of 
easy-payment  plans. 

That  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
income  of  the  third  year,  leaving  the  people  only  thirty-nine  billion 
of  current  income  wherewith  to  buy  goods  during  the  third  year. 

To  sustain  business  the  third  year,  therefore,  at  the  level  of  the 
second  year  (namely,  with  forty-one  billion  of  sales)  it  is  necessary 
for  consumers  to  increase  their  installment  buying  to  two  billion. 
But  in  that  case  they  must  use  two  billion  of  current  income  during 
the  fourth  year  to  pay  for  the  goods  bought  in  the  third  year.  That 
leaves  them  only  thirty-eight  billion  of  income  to  spend  in  the  fourth 
year.   Consequently,  sales  can  equal  those  of  the  second  and  third 
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years  only  if  consumers  buy  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  on 
deferred  payments.  And  so  on.  Each  year  there  must  be  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  equal  to  the  original  increase,  merely  to  sustain 
business  at  the  level  it  reached  by  means  of  the  original  increase.  In 
other  words,  installment  selling  must  grow  from  year  to  year  at  the 
following  rate:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  forth.  A  given  dose  of  install- 
ment sales,  like  a  given  dose  of  any  other  stimulant,  may  be  very 
exhilarating;  but  to  get  the  same  effect  again  and  again,  the  dose 
must  be  larger  and  larger.  .  .  .  The  " automatic"  feature  of  the 
process  is  its  culmination  in  a  recession  of  business.  ...  All  that  is 
true  whether  we  regard  the  goods  which  are  sold  on  installments  as 
luxuries  or  necessities.  .  .  . 

Contrary  to  traditional  economic  theory,  a  given  supply  does  not 
produce  an  equivalent  demand.  The  production  of  additional  goods 
does  not  in  itself  give  people  enough  additional  income  to  buy  the 
goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  installment  selling  are  right 
in  holding  that  production  should  not  be  curtailed,  and  workers 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  standards  of  living  thereby  lowered, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  the  people  do  not  have  enough  income  to 
buy  the  increased  output  of  business.  Whatever  the  evils  of  partial- 
payment  selling  may  be,  it  is  better  for  the  people  to  acquire  goods 
in  that  way  than  not  to  acquire  goods  at  all,  simply  because  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  make  them.  Something  more  must  be 
done  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to  enable  the  people  as  consumers 
to  acquire  and  enjoy  as  much  as  they  are  able  and  willing  as  pro- 
ducers to  get  ready  to  be  enjoyed.  To  our  exceedingly  efficient  system 
for  financing  production  we  must  somehow  add  an  equally  efficient  sys- 
tem for  financing  consumption.  We  must  find  some  means  of  doing 
permanently,  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis,  what  increased  in- 
stallment selling  is  now  doing  temporarily,  on  a  questionable  basis. 
The  way  will  not  be  difficult  to  find,  once  we  are  convinced  that  it 
must  be  found. 

Exercises 

1.  Collect  the  experiences  of  several  families  with  installment  buying : 
what  did  they  get,  what  effects  did  it  have  upon  their  standards,  and  what  is 
their  attitude  toward  the  process  and  the  principle  ? 

2.  Since  Business  without  a  Buyer  appeared,  business  recession  has  oc- 
curred (1020-1030)  in  the  midst  of  boasted  " prosperity."  Has  this  para- 
doxical state  of  affairs  been  attributed  to  the  situation  described  above  ? 
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Most  important  among  these  facts  for  our  purpose,  in  addition  to 
the  facts  about  unemployment,  are  changes  in  retail  prices,  for  such 
changes  show  whether  individual  incomes  are  increasing  at  the  right 
rate.  Rising  prices  mean  that  demand  is  outrunning  supply.  Then 
the  supply  must  be  increased  in  proportion  or  the  flow  of  money  to 
consumers  must  be  retarded.  Falling  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
that  goods  are  coming  to  market  faster  than  consumers  are  taking 
them  away.  In  that  case  the  flow  of  income  to  consumers  must  be 
increased. 

Needless  to  say,  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  Many  other 
facts  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 

Exercises 

1.  Read  Foster  and  Catchings'  book,  The  Road  to  Plenty,2  or  read  the 
entire  article  from  which  the  last  two  paragraphs  were  drawn.  Have  any 
features  of  the  Foster-Catchings  plan  been  experimented  with  so  far  ? 

2.  Review  the  extracts  in  which  the  importance  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  economic  process  is  brought  out,  and  note  the  respects  in  which  the 
authors  differ  or  supplement  each  other. 
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V.  THE  BASIS  OF  COMMUNITY 
STANDARDS  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Can  the  world  really  support  a  higher  standard  and  plane  of  living  ? 
If  not,  the  advance  of  standards  by  any  group  is  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  other  groups.  If  there  are  adequate  resources,  the  short- 
comings in  standards  may  be  due  to  lack  of  inventions,  lack  of 
organization,  lack  of  imagination,  and  lack  of  generosity,  or  to  igno- 
rance of  conditions  and  sheer  inertia  of  habit. 

The  question  as  to  whether,  with  our  present  available  resources, 
natural  and  human,  any  increase  in  population  is  desirable,  is  also 
involved,  but  will  be  discussed  in  Section  X,  in  relation  to  thrift 
and  the  birth  rate. 

THE  NEW  BASIS  OF  CIVILIZATION1 

Simon  N.  Patten 

Questions 

1.  Are  we  now  living  in  a  "deficit  economy"  or  a  "surplus  economy"? 
How  may  either  become  the  other  ? 

2.  Which  is  worse,  overpopulation  or  underpopulation  ?  Which  is  more 
likely  to  occur? 

3.  Do  you  recall  any  local  examples  of  processes  and  innovations  that 
have  raised  standards  despite  increased  population  ? 

[As  individual  and  family  standards  and  planes  of  living  are  governed 
largely  by  personal  resources,  so  community  planes  and  standards  are  based 
upon  the  availability  of  natural  resources,  —  raw  materials,  etc.  By  contrast 
with  the  more  or  less  pessimistic  Malthus,  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  essentially  a  social  economist,  was  among  the  first  to 
see  the  full  significance  of  consumption  in  relation  to  the  economic  system. 
He  contrasts  optimistically  the  community  standards  possible  in  a  surplus- 
producing  world,  with  the  older  conditions  of  "deficit  economy."  Patten's 

1  Simon  N.  Patten,  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization,  pp.  17-19.  Copyright,  1910, 
by  The  Macmillan  Company.   Reprinted  by  permission.  Adapted. 
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philosophy  has  been  a  very  important  influence,  not  only  in  economics  but 
upon  social  work  in  the  United  States  ;  his  personal  influence,  while  limited, 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  thought  and  life  of  many  important  schol- 
ars and  public  leaders.  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization  is  perhaps  his  best- 
known  work.  It  deals  with  changes  in  standards  under  a  " surplus"  or 
"pleasure"  economy.] 

Prince  Kropotkin  .  .  .  writes : 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civilization,  mankind  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  means  of  satisfying  its  needs  are  in  excess  of  the  needs  them- 
selves. To  impose,  therefore,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  curse  of  misery 
and  degradation  upon  vast  divisions  of  mankind,  in  order  to  secure  well- 
being  for  the  few,  is  needed  no  more  ;  well-being  can  be  secured  for  all, 
without  overwork  for  any.  We  are  thus  placed  in  a  position  entirely  to  re- 
model the  very  bases  and  contents  of  our  civilization, — provided  the  civilized 
nations  find  in  their  midst  the  constructive  capacities  and  the  power  of  crea- 
tion required  for  utilizing  the  conquests  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  inter- 
est of  all. 

The  well-being  of  which  the  Russian  reformer  thought  doubtless 
differs  greatly  from  that  which  men  pronounced  fair  a  few  years  ago. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  factory  system  the  standards  of  comfort  for 
laborers  were  so  low  that  prosperity  was  defined  as  nothing  more  than 
free  and  steady  access  to  the  two  or  three  staple  foods  produced  in 
the  workers'  localities.  .  .  .  Now,  although  wheat  in  our  markets 
grows  close  to  the  polar  circle,  it  has  not  kept  its  ancient  position  as 
chief  resource  of  the  workingman,  because  the  multiplication  of  other 
cheap  edibles  places  options  upon  the  laborer's  table.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sugar,  which  years  ago  was  too  expensive  to  be  lavishly  con- 
sumed by  the  well-to-do,  now  freely  gives  its  heat  to  the  workingman. 
It  is  more  and  more  advantageously  used  as  a  strength  builder  among 
the  underfed.  The  demand  that  will  follow  the  developing  taste  for 
it  can  be  met  by  the  vast  quantities  latent  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
and  beyond  them  by  the  teeming  lands  of  South  America,  and 
beyond  them  by  the  virgin  tropics  of  another  hemisphere.  To- 
matoes, the  hothouse  delicacy  of  the  Civil  War  time,  are  doing  now 
what  many  a  bloody  revolution  failed  to  accomplish :  they  have  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  salt  pork  and  boiled  potatoes  upon  the  poor 
man's  table.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Primeval  barrenness  .  .  .  reclaimed  by  irrigation  has  scarcely 
begun  to  yield  a  quota  of  its  crops.  .  .  .  The  preservation  of  food  by 
canning  is  to  time  what  transportation  is  to  space.  One  opens  an  in- 
definite territory,  and  the  other  secures  an  indefinite  time  in  which  to 
consume  what  has  been  quickly  perishable.  The  easy  and  almost  un- 
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noticed  fall  in  the  demand  for  meats  during  the  recent  beef-trust  scan- 
dal shows  that  meat  is  not  the  standard  of  life  in  the  sense  that  bread 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .In  America  meat  three  times  a 
day  permits  monopoly ;  twice  a  day,  high  prices ;  once  a  day  it  means 
cheapness  and  plenty ;  for  if  we  are  convinced  that  meat  is  the  staff  of 
life,  men  use  this  belief  to  build  an  artificial  monopoly  upon.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  meat  tastes,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ascendency  of  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  rather  than  upon 
the  needs  of  modern  men,  who  are  adequately  warmed  in  their  homes 
and  protected  from  extremes  of  weather  while  outside  them.  .  .  . 

The  produce  which  the  railroads  bring  to  cities  has  made  ice  a 
commonplace  of  the  larder.  Without  it  milk  would  cease  to  flow  into 
New  York  from  Adirondack  farms  four  hundred  miles  away ;  it  opens 
a  market  for  fresh  fish  to  people  who  have  hitherto  eaten  it  only  in 
oil  or  in  a  dried  form ;  it  gives  options  upon  the  winter's  market  as 
well  as  upon  the  summer's,  and  adds  many  perishable  fruits  and 
short-lived  vegetables  to  the  laborer's  menu.  .  .  .  The  consumption 
of  the  banana  among  the  poor  is  very  large ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  staple  without  regard  to  previous  food  customs,  because  of 
its  small  waste,  its  solid  nutriment,  and  its  low  price.  Like  sugar,  the 
banana  can  never  again  be  a  luxury ;  its  simplicity  and  economy  of 
preparation,  and  its  compact  food  values  have  added  it  permanently 
to  the  laborer's  fund  of  goods.  .  .  . 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  badly  ordered  menu  should  be  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  bedecked  and  festival  appeals  to  the  palate  that 
are  made  to  growing  young  people  and  the  newly  arrived  immigrant. 
Periods  of  excess  in  unaccustomed  "  fancy  things,"  like  two-cent 
glasses  of  soda  water,  cheap  candy  and  cake,  alternate  with  periods 
of  undereating.  The  disorganized  dietary,  in  fact,  frequently  persists 
for  several  years  in  families  which  are  on  the  bare  subsistence  level. . .  . 

The  confusion  that  has  followed  the  breakdown  of  old  dietary  cus- 
toms is  now  being  corrected,  in  a  measure,  by  a  number  of  social 
agencies  which  attempt  to  bring  order  by  systematic  instruction  in 
dietetics.  .  .  . 

Each  gain  upon  nature  adds  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  consumed 
by  society,  and  lessens  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  them.  In  one 
form  the  surplus  is  stored  in  individuals  as  surplus  energy ;  in  another 
it  is  in  the  goods  produced  by  this  energy.  Goods  become  utilities  in 
consumption,  utilities  are  transformed  into  energy,  and  energy  as  work 
creates  new  goods.  The  surplus  is  not  conserved  as  a  permanent  fund, 
but  exists  and  grows  only  as  it  is  perpetually  transformed  from  goods 
to  energy  and  from  energy  back  to  goods.  Life,  work,  and  happiness 
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are  thus  bound  together,  and  their  measure  is  the  surplus  that  vital- 
izes them.  It  relieves  the  present  from  the  menace  of  a  deficit  which 
our  forefathers  constantly  faced  and  feared.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the 
military  state  is  gradually  being  displaced  by  the  industrial  state, 
and  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
armies  were  as  great  as  now.  They  hold  the  nations  in  their  power 
just  when  the  disintegration  of  the  forces  beneath  them  is  most  ap- 
parent. And  so  it  is  with  the  evils  more  directly  associated  with  the 
industrial  world.  The  poverty,  misery,  exploitation,  oppression  of 
the  poor ;  the  greed,  indifference,  and  power  of  the  rich,  are  glaring 
truths  even  while  the  basis  of  a  new  economic  order  becomes  more 
and  more  plain.  In  the  age  of  transition  the  old  thought  and  the 
new  world  abide  side  by  side.  But  if  the  foundations  of  our  civili- 
zation have  been  changed,  the  altering  status  of  men  will  take  clearer 
aspects  in  each  new  age,  and  the  old  thought,  while  apparently 
verifying  the  old  premises  anew,  will  gradually  disappear, — not  be- 
cause it  is  argued  away,  but  because  men's  sentiments  are  changed 
by  new  activity  and  an  accumulating  store  of  fresh  experiences. 

Exercises 

1.  Look  up  whatever  Mai  thus1  had  to  say  about  the  effects  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  upon  the  plane  of  living. 

2.  Contrast  the  views  of  classical  economists,  represented  by  the  Wages 
Fund  Doctrine,2  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages,3  and  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Re- 
turns,4 with  the  views  of  Professor  Patten  (above),  and  with  the  views  of 
Hamilton.5 

3.  Read  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies'  reports  on  waste,6 
or  Chase's  and  Schlink's  writings  on  waste,6  and  discuss  in  the  light  of 
Patten's  and  Malthus's  views. 

1  Thomas  R.  Malthus,  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  Book  I,  es- 
pecially chap,  i,  any  standard  edition  of  the  original  revised  editions;  also  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  chap.  4,  pp.  187-207.  Wells  and  Lilly,  Boston,  182 1. 

2  John  Stuart  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  II,  chap.  11,  any 
standard  edition. 

3  David  Ricardo,  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  chap.  5, 
pp.  80-98  (Macmillan,  1895) ;  McCulloch,  J.  R.,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Part  III,  Section  VII,  pp.  326-363  (William  and  Charles  Tait,  Edinburgh,  1825). 

4  John  Stuart  Mill,  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  I,  chap.  12,  any 
standard  edition. 

5  Walton  Hamilton  and  Stacy  May,  The  Control  of  Wages,  especially  p.  87. 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1923. 

6  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry,  Waste  in  Industry  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1921);  Stuart  Chase,  The  Tragedy  of  Waste  (Macmillan,  1925);  Stuart 
Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  Your  Money's  Worth  (Macmillan,  1927). 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  POPULATION 
Warren  S.  Thompson 

Questions 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  restrict  population  in  order  to  maintain  standards? 

2.  Is  it  best  to  do  so  ?  Shall  you  act  on  that  principle  ? 

3.  Will  the  Chinese,  Mexicans,  Negroes,  and  Poor  Whites  act  on  that 
principle  ?  the  feeble-minded  ? 

4.  How  does  scarcity  of  natural  resources  register  itself  in  modern  eco- 
nomic life? 

[Warren  S.  Thompson,  formerly  at  Cornell  University,  is  director  of  the 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Problems  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity. His  most  recent  book  is  Danger  Spots  in  World  Population  (Knopf, 
1929).  He  has  prepared  for  this  volume  the  following  discussion  of  the 
world's  available  resources  in  raw  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  popula- 
tion at  various  standards  of  living.  He  presents,  with  less  optimism  than 
Patten  but  with  more  facts,  the  limits  which  these  three  factors  impose  upon 
each  other.  Either  population  must  be  checked  or  material  standards  must 
be  lowered,  he  says ;  cultures  that  insist  upon  fecundity  or  taboo  control 
court  the  "positive  checks"  of  Malthus,  —  famine,  disease,  and  war.  Old 
injunctions  yield,  however,  to  new  and  insistent  standards  of  living.] 

It  is  quite  obvious  today  that  the  welfare  of  a  population  depends 
primarily  upon  the  relations  between  this  population  and  its  means 
of  subsistence, — land  (using  this  term  to  include  all  natural  re- 
sources). Malthus  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  man's 
power  of  increase  in  numbers  was  greater  than  his  power  of  producing 
the  goods  needed  to  maintain  these  numbers.  On  the  assumption  of 
any  increase  whatever  it  can  be  shown  that  there  will  literally  be 
"standing  room  only"  on  the  earth  in  a  few  centuries.  Thus,  if  the 
present  population  of  the  world  (about  1,800,000,000)  were  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  one  per  thousand  per  year,  that  is,  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  per  year  (today  we  consider  any  population  having 
this  rate  as  being  practically  stationary),  it  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 15,000,000,000  in  a  period  equal  to  that  since  the  birth  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  world  can  support  such  num- 
bers even  at  the  lowest  poverty  standards.  Hence  the  importance  that 
students  of  population  problems  attach  to  the  relation  between  re- 
sources and  numbers. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  social  organization  of  a  population 
has  an  effect  upon  its  welfare,  for  it  is  also  obvious  that  capitalism, 
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sovietism,  socialism,  tribalism,  feudalism,  familism  (as  in  China),  etc. 
do  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  people  living  under 
these  different  regimes,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  resources 
available  for  their  use.  But  under  any  given  set  of  conditions,  such  as 
may  exist  in  a  given  country  at  a  given  time,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  directly  affected  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  re- 
sources available  for  their  use.  If  there  is  abundance  of  land  suitable 
for  cultivation,  a  people  living  largely  by  agriculture  will  have  better 
standards  of  living  than  where  such  land  is  scarce  and  they  must  cul- 
tivate small  areas  and  infertile  soils.  The  difference  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  a  German  farmer  in  Bavaria  and  his  brother  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1880,  let  us  say,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska, 
is  almost  wholly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  was  then  an 
abundance  of  good  land  available  in  Nebraska  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  while  farms  were  small  and  dear  in  Bavaria.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  convince  anyone  that  a  given  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
on  a  small  farm  in  Bavaria  would  not  produce  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  the  larger  farm  in  Nebraska. 

Of  course,  such  a  comparison  cannot  be  exact,  for  the  farming 
methods  are  entirely  different  in  the  two  countries.  But  even  allowing 
for  the  labor  needed  to  produce  the  Nebraska  farmer's  tools,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  as  a  man  he  produces  much  more  for  his  work  than 
his  brother  in  Germany,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  an  abundance 
of  land  on  which  to  use  his  labor-saving  devices,  while  his  brother's 
farm  is  so  small  that  he  must  do  most  of  his  work  by  hand.  If  the 
time  comes  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  Nebraska  farmer  to  till  as 
small  a  farm  as  the  Bavarian,  he  will  find  that  most  of  his  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  useless  and  that  he  cannot  produce  enough  to 
afford  the  standard  of  living  he  now  has. 

The  same  relation  between  the  standard  of  living  and  resources 
holds  if  we  consider  resources  in  the  land  other  than  its  agricultural 
productiveness.  If  one  area  has  an  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per, lead,  etc.,  while  another  has  but  little  of  these  minerals,  the 
standard  of  living  will  be  higher,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  By  "other  things  being  equal"  we  mean, 
if  the  state  of  the  arts  is  about  the  same  in  both  and  if  the  number 
of  persons  per  square  mile  dependent  on  these  resources  is  much  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Of  course,  a  country  which  is  very  thinly  settled 
and  has  but  scanty  resources  may  be  as  well  off  as  a  country  which 
has  abundant  resources  but  which  is  densely  settled.  It  is  not, 
then,  the  absolute  abundance  or  scarcity  of  resources  in  a  country 
which  determines  the  standard  of  living  in  it,  but  the  relative  abun- 
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dance  or  scarcity,  that  is,  the  number  of  people  who  must  live  on  a 
given  amount  of  these  resources. 

Of  course,  how  well  any  people  is  equipped  to  make  use  of  its  re- 
sources is  also  a  factor  of  prime  importance.  The  native  tribes  in 
Borneo  may  have  abundant  land  for  agriculture,  and  they  may  possess 
lands  rich  in  coal,  iron,  oil,  etc.,  but  they  are  not  equipped  to  make 
these  resources  available  in  the  form  of  goods  which  they  can  con- 
sume. Hence  they  have  a  low  standard  of  living.  They  have  not  the 
capital,  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  the  will,  or  the  organization  to  de- 
velop their  resources.  They  live  in  dire  poverty  in  the  midst  of  what 
would  be  plenty  in  the  hands  of  many  other  peoples. 

But  as  the  world  is  organized  today  the  differences  in  standards  of 
living  between  civilized  peoples  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  consequences  of  the  differences  between  countries  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  natural  resources  they  possess. 

Since  there  are  very  considerable  differences  between  peoples  in 
the  resources  to  which  they  have  access,  we  find  great  differences  in 
their  standards  of  living.  In  China  and  India,  where  agriculture  is 
almost  the  sole  support  of  the  people,  as  was  the  case  in  this  country 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  we  find  that  most  of  the  people  are  living 
at  a  subsistence  level.  They  have  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  alive,  for  they  have  to  work  with  such  meager  resources  that 
they  can  produce  only  a  bare  living.  Compared  with  our  ancestors  of 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago  in  America  they  live  very  poorly,  and  the 
difference  is  quite  largely,  though  not  entirely,  one  of  available  land. 
In  these  Asiatic  countries  there  is  a  strong  pressure  of  population  on 
its  agricultural  resources,  because  they  are  being  so  intensely  used, 
and  as  a  consequence  population  grows  but  slowly.  There  are  fre- 
quent famines  when  crops  fail.  The  lack  of  suitable  food  and  care 
results  in  a  very  high  death  rate  among  children,  particularly  those 
under  a  year  old.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  so  undernourished  that, 
as  a  census  official  in  India  said,  "they  react  extravagantly  to  con- 
ditions of  health."  Naturally,  when  improperly  nourished,  both  be- 
cause of  inadequate  quantity  and  poor  quality  of  food,  they  die  off 
like  flies  when  severe  epidemics  occur,  and  the  population  increases 
relatively  slowly.  In  India,  for  example,  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions 
of  people  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918-1919. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  in  countries  where  birth  control  is  not 
commonly  practiced,  and  where  low  standards  of  living  prevail  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  resources,  we  find  high  death  rates  and  rather 
low  rates  of  increase.   On  the  other  hand,  where  resources  are  rela- 
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tively  abundant  and  standards  of  living  are  relatively  high,  the  death 
rate  is  low  and  natural  increase  is  high. 

Until  quite  recently  this  relation  has  held  almost  everywhere, 
abundant  resources  and  rapid  increase  in  numbers  going  hand  in  hand. 
But  since  men  have  become  quite  generally  aware  that  poverty  and 
a  high  death  rate  are  due  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  resources,  a 
change  has  come  over  the  growth  of  population  among  certain  groups 
of  people ;  a  new  element  has  been  added  to  those  determining  the 
rate  of  population  growth.  This  new  element  is  the  control  of  increase 
by  preventing  the  conception  of  children.  Population  growth  has  fre- 
quently, one  might  say  almost  generally,  been  controlled  voluntarily 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  but  in  past  times,  when  such  control  was 
exercised,  it  was  generally  through  the  exposure  of  infants  not  wanted, 
or  by  abortion,  rather  than  through  preventing  the  conception  of  such 
children.  This  is  greatly  changed  by  our  present  contraceptive  prac- 
tices. They  introduce  a  new  era  in  human  history  and  are  quite  likely 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  mankind.  Man  now  has  it  in 
his  power  to  adjust  his  numbers  to  the  resources  available  for  his 
support  in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  ever  before.  There  is  now 
no  reason  why  any  people  should  long  endure  the  abject  poverty  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  most  men  in  all  ages.  As  long  as  man's  numbers 
were  constantly  increasing  beyond  the  point  where  they  could  be  sup- 
ported in  reasonable  comfort,  he  was  bound  to  suffer  the  hardships  of 
which  a  high  death  rate  was  the  inevitable  result.  Man  may  now 
adapt  his  numbers  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and 
thus  avoid  suffering  due  to  overcrowding ;  and  he  may  do  this  with- 
out resorting  to  the  actual  destruction  of  human  life  which  has  gen- 
erally been  necessary  heretofore  when  he  desired  to  keep  his  numbers 
from  increasing  too  fast. 

It  will  unquestionably  be  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  all 
peoples  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  alleviating  their  hardships 
arising  from  having  more  babies  born  than  places  can  be  found  for. 
There  are  too  many  accretions  of  social  usage  determining  the  size 
of  the  birth  rate  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  world  to  permit 
of  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  an  innovation  by  many  of  them. 
However,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  practice  of  contraception  has 
spread  among  the  industrialized  people  of  western  European  descent 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  it  will  move  rather  quickly  over  the  earth 
in  the  wake  of  improved  communications  and  the  development  of 
machine  industry. 

In  a  few  generations  even  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians  may  find 
relief  from  their  great  burden  of  poverty  by  the  practice  of  contracep- 
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tion.  There  is  no  other  way  open  to  them  in  the  long  run,  and  though 
there  will  be  much  resistance  to  contraception  by  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  these  countries,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  simple 
innovation  in  human  conduct  which  promises  as  much  in  the  way  of 
increased  human  welfare  as  contraception  does  can  be  resisted  for 
more  than  a  few  generations.  Only  lack  of  knowledge  can  prevent 
its  spread  everywhere,  and  the  age  of  illiteracy  is  passing. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  the  practice  of  contra- 
ception will  solve  all  our  population  problems,  that  it  will  wipe  out 
poverty,  or  that  it  will  necessarily  increase  human  happiness.  It  does, 
however,  put  in  our  hands  an  invention  which  may  be  used  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Whether  men  will  use  it 
primarily  for  this  purpose  remains  to  be  seen.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  way  in  which  contraception  will  be  used  by  man  from  the  way 
in  which  he  has  used  many  other  great  inventions,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  many  abuses  of  this  new  control  agency  will  arise.  Indeed, 
there  are  accumulating  evidences  that  contraception  is  being  used  by 
many  people  for  purely  selfish  and  personal  ends.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  condemning  the  practice  altogether,  as  many  people  do. 
Man  has  never  gained  any  new  power  of  control  over  his  conditions 
of  life  which  has  not  been  used  selfishly  by  many  people.  In  time, 
no  doubt,  we  shall  learn  to  use  contraception  for  the  ends  of  the 
highest  human  welfare.  Without  its  use  the  prospect  ahead  of  the 
race  is  anything  but  inviting,  for,  as  was  said  above,  the  earth  cannot 
long  support  the  most  moderate  rate  of  population  increase,  even  with 
all  the  aid  science  may  render  and  with  all  possible  improvements  in 
the  technical  arts. 

Exercise 

Read  another  authority  (for  example,  Parmelee,1  East,2  Pearl,3  Baker,4 
Taylor  and  others,5  and  Ross6)  on  the  food  resources  of  the  country  or  the 
world,  and  compare  these  facts  and  views  with  Thompson's. 

1  Maurice  Parmelee,  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  pp.  178-186.  Macmillan, 
1916. 

2  Edward  M.  East,  Mankind  at  the  Crossroads,  pp.  64-109  (Scribner,  1925) ; 
also  Food  and  Population,  in  Proceedings  of  the  World  Population  Conference, 
1927,  pp.  85-92  ff.  (Arnold,  London,  1927). 

3  Raymond  Pearl,  Studies  in  Human  Biology,  pp.  523-533.  Williams  and  Wil- 
kins,  Baltimore,  1924. 

4  O.  E.  Baker,  Land  Utilization  in  the  United  States,  Geographical  Review,  13 : 
1-26,  January,  1923. 

5Alonzo  Engelbert  Taylor  and  others,  in  Population  Problems  vLouis  Dublin, 
editor),  Part  III,  pp.  63-1 11.   Houghton  Mifflin,  1926. 

6 Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Standing  Room  Only?    Century,  1927. 
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VI.  THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   STANDARDS: 
WAGES  AND  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Whether  or  not  the  raw  materials  of  life  are  adequate,  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  so-called  civilized  life  takes  the  form  largely  of  com- 
petition for  opportunities  to  earn  or  otherwise  preempt  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  of  the  current  purchasing  power.  For  most  people  this 
is  the  problem  of  wages,  and  their  standards  of  living  depend  upon 
its  solution. 

Real  wages  and  the  plane  of  living  depend  not  only  upon  money 
income  but  upon  costs  of  living.  Prices,  however,  are  not  yet  subject 
to  even  that  degree  of  control  which  has  been  achieved  in  respect  to 
wages. 

THE  SUBSISTENCE  THEORY  OF  WAGES1 

Richard  T.  Ely 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  struggle  for  existence  and  a  struggle 
for  standards  ? 

2.  How  does  the  standard  of  living  act  as  "a  buffer  between  man  and  raw 
nature"? 

3.  Does  "survival  of  the  fittest"  kill  off  the  unfit  among  human  beings? 
(Define  "fittest.") 

4.  Why  do  immigrants  have  larger  families  than  native  families?  Does 
this  indicate  inferiority  or  superiority  ?   What  will  their  descendants  do  ? 

5.  Is  hardship  a  spur  to  higher  standards  ?  to  higher  productivity  ?  to 
higher  reproductivity  ? 

[Closely  related  to  the  question  of  natural  resources  is  the  competitive 
struggle  for  a  share  of  those  resources  represented  in  wages.  The  importance 
of  resistant  standards  of  living  in  modifying  the  "iron  law"  of  wages  is 
brought  out  here  by  Dr.  Ely,  one  of  the  greatest  living  economists,  who,  like 
Patten,  has  always  been  a  pioneer  in  the  social  phases  of  economics.    Ely 

1  Richard  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics  (revised  edition),  pp.  376-379.  Copy- 
right, 1910,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission.   Adapted. 
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taught  for  many  years  both  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Wisconsin.   He  recently 
transferred  his  Institute  of  Land  Economics  to  Northwestern  University.] 

The  doctrine  that  wages  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  equal  a  bare 
subsistence  was  a  theory  advanced  by  English  economists  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  corollary  of  the  Malthusian  law 
of  population.  Said  Ricardo :  "  The  natural  price  of  labor  is  that  price 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist 
and  to  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution." 
Granting  the  premises,  the  logic  was  incontrovertible :  If  wages  fall 
below  this  level  of  subsistence,  the  result  will  be,  in  the  long  run, 
fewer  laborers  and  therefore  higher  wages.  If  the  increase  in  wages 
goes  beyond  the  level  fixed  by  the  cost  of  subsistence,  the  result  will 
be,  according  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  more  laborers  and  therefore 
lower  wages.  The  cost  of  subsistence  in  this  view  formed  the  "expense 
of  production"  of  labor,  and  the  actual  wages  determined  by  supply 
and  demand  were  supposed  to  fluctuate  around  the  normal  wages  as 
the  market  values  of  commodities  fluctuate  around  the  normal  values 
fixed  by  the  expense  of  production.  Socialists  and  advocates  of  the 
single  tax  have  made  much  of  this  theory  of  wages  as  proving  the  im- 
possibility of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  By  some  socialists  this  doctrine,  in  its  most  rigid  form, 
has  been  called  the  "iron  law  of  wages."  But  socialists  and  followers 
of  Henry  George  alike  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  accepting  this 
theory  and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  theory  of  population  on 
which  it  rests, — a  theory  which  they  cannot  accept,  for  its  truth  would 
obviously  place  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  lasting  im- 
provement in  wages  being  achieved  through  the  adoption  of  their 
schemes.  The  subsistence  theory  of  wages,  if  true,  would  hold  just 
as  true  under  socialism  or  under  the  national  ownership  of  land  as 
under  existing  conditions. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  subsistence  theory  of  wages  was  in  part 
a  reflex  of  the  conditions  actually  existing  in  England  at  the  time. 
Wages  were  very  low,  and  the  law  required  that  deficiencies  in  wages, 
below  the  amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer  and 
his  family,  should  be  made  up  out  of  parish  funds, — a  provision  which 
in  itself  tended  to  keep  down  wages,  and  was  made  still  worse  by  the 
fact  that  the  allowance  for  maintenance  to  each  family  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  family,  thus  encouraging  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population.1  .  .  .    Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 

1  This  result  is  not  an  inevitable  result  of  family  allowances  under  modern  con- 
ditions. Recent  studies  have  further  raised  questions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Poor 
Law  upon  the  birth  rate  in  England. — Ed. 
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past,  the  subsistence  theory  of  wages  does  not  square  with  the  facts  of 
today,  for  the  amount  paid  in  wages  is  obviously  considerably  more 
than  is  "  necessary  to  enable  the  laborers  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate 
their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution."  Ricardo  himself 
did  not  give  to  the  " minimum  of  subsistence"  the  fixed  and  rigid 
meaning  which  some  socialists  have  attached  to  it.  It  varied,  he 
recognized,  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  this  more 
elastic  form  the  " minimum  of  subsistence"  shades  into  what  is  termed 
more  accurately  the  " standard  of  life."  The  number  and  character  of 
the  wants  which  a  man  considers  more  important  than  marriage  and 
family  constitute  his  standard  of  life.  Whenever  wages  fall  below 
a  point  where  the  standard  of  life  can  be  maintained  for  a  family, 
the  workman  will  do  without  the  family  and  maintain  the  standard 
of  life  for  himself  alone.  While  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
produced  that  has  taken  place  by  reason  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  utilization  of  new  and  vast  bodies  of  natural  resources  has  been 
attended  with  an  unprecedented  increase  in  population,  it  has  also 
been  attended  with  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living.  Every 
advance  in  the  standard  of  life  marks  a  step  definitely  gained  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  laboring  class ;  it  affords  a  vantage  ground 
for  yet  farther  progress. 

This  is  not  only  because  the  standard  of  life  is,  by  very  definition, 
a  fundamental  factor  in  determining,  in  the  long  run,  the  supply  of 
labor,  but  also  because  experience  has  shown  that  the  standard  of 
life  affords  an  element  of  strength  to  laborers  in  their  bargains  with 
employers.  Any  encroachments  on  it  are  met  with  strong  and  deter- 
mined resistance.  Moreover,  a  high  standard  of  life  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  things  that  make  for  productive  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  laborer,  and  hence  tend  to  increase  his  earning  capacity. 
Many  persons  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  labor- 
ing class  believe  that  the  wisest  philanthropy  is  embodied  in  the 
efforts  that  are  made  to  raise  the  level  of  living.  Among  such  efforts 
are  included  such  things  as  the  work  of  social  settlements,  public 
and  private  movements  to  secure  better  conditions  of  housing,  munic- 
ipal expenditures  for  places  of  public  recreation,  for  public  libraries, 
for  such  things  even  as  clean  and  well-lighted  streets,  and,  above  all, 
public  education. 

The  extent  to  which  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  still  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  operates  as  a  restraining  force  upon  the  increase  of  the 
population  is  largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  democratic 
ideals  are  realized  in  the  social  organization.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
for  example,  that  the  first  generation  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
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States  bring  with  them  the  habits  and  ways  of  living  of  their  Euro- 
pean homes.  So  long  as  simple  standards  of  life  are  retained  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  incomes  which  they  are  able  to  earn  in  this 
country,  more  of  them  are  able  to  marry ;  they  are  able  to  marry 
earlier,  and  they  can  raise  larger  families.  But  the  second  generation 
grows  up  in  an  American  environment.  They  attend  our  public 
schools,  where  they  mingle  with  American  children  and  receive  an 
American  education.  The  possibility  of  taking  a  social  and  economic 
position  higher  than  that  of  their  parents  is  opened  up  to  them.  They 
become  saturated  with  the  American  notion  that  each  man  has  a 
chance  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  They  find  here  no  rigid 
barriers  separating  social  classes  from  one  another.  "Like  father, 
like  son"  may  have  been  true  in  Europe;  here  it  has  no  binding 
force.  Hence  the  birth  rate  among  our  native  population  of  foreign 
parentage  is  very  much  lower  than  the  birth  rate  among  our  foreign- 
born  population. 

Exercise 

Send  for  the  current  literature  on  wages  and  standards  of  living  issued  by 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  121  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  by  the  nearest  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  Report  on  it. 


THE  STAND ARD-OF-LIVING  FACTOR  IN  WAGES1 

William  Fielding  Ogburn 

Questions 

1.  Have  labor  conditions  in  our  basic  industries  permitted  an  " American" 
standard  of  living  ? 

2.  What  is  the  " American  Plan"  in  industry? 

3.  Could  the  steel  industry  afford  an  adequate  family  wage?2 

4.  Why  do  industries  catering  to  immediate  consumption  tend  to  make  a 
feature  of  good  working  conditions,  or  fear  publicity  about  bad  working 
conditions  ? 

5.  Do  unskilled  foreign  laborers  really  care  about  better  working  and 
living  conditions  ?  Your  evidence  ? 

6.  What  have  working  hours  to  do  with  standards  of  living, — aside  from 
added  pay  ? 

1  American  Economic  Review,  13 :  Supplement,  118-124,  March,  1923.  Adapted. 
2Cf.  Paul  Howard  Douglas,  Wages  and  the  Family.    University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1025-1027. 
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[Ogburn,  formerly  teaching  at  Reed,  Washington,  and  Barnard,  is  now  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  president  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation and  ex-president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  He  heads 
President  Hoover's  Commission  on  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  war  he  was  statistician  for  the  War  Labor  Board,  which,  in  case 
of  disputes,  adjusted  wages  partly  in  relation  to  costs  and  standards.  In  the 
present  paper  he  analyzes  the  relation  of  various  group  interests  toward  the 
standard  of  living  in  relation  to  wages  and  prices.] 

The  standard  of  living  as  a  factor  in  setting  wages  came  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  rising. 
Previously,  interest  in  this  aspect  of  wages  had  come  about  through 
the  study  of  poverty,  through  the  normal  growth  of  budget  studies, 
and  through  the  development  of  state  minimum-wage  laws  for  women. 
.  .  .  Since  the  war,  however,  and  particularly  since  the  recent  fall 
in  prices  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1920,  living  costs  have  almost 
dropped  out  of  discussion,  and  similarly  their  use  in  setting  wages. 
Wage-earners,  and  particularly  their  chief  spokesmen,  the  skilled 
workmen,  said  little  about  the  cost  of  living,  because,  since  they  ar- 
gued for  increased  wages  when  prices  were  rising,  it  might  be  expected 
that  they  would  take  a  reduction  in  wages  when  prices  were  falling. 
Employers,  who  in  general  have  never  shown  enthusiastic  interest  in 
cost-of-living  statistics,  particularly  in  budget  details,  have  tried  very 
little  to  base  their  wages  on  the  standard  of  living.  With  the  pressure 
of  rising  prices  removed,  the  public  has  not  been  so  much  interested. 

While  the  interest  in  the  standard  of  living  as  a  factor  in  wage 
adjustments  has  greatly  declined,  it  is  thought  that  this  shift  in  in- 
terest is  only  temporary,  partly  occasioned  by  falling  prices.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  prevailing  theories  of  wages,  wages  are  determined 
by  supply  and  demand,  working  out  through  determination  by  means 
of  marginal  productivity,  in  which  process  bargaining  plays  a  more 
or  less  important  part.  These  forces  that  set  wages  can  be  affected 
by  social  policy,  just  as  prices,  although  determined  by  certain  forces 
of  supply  and  demand,  can  be  influenced  by  monopoly  or  the  tariff. 
For  instance,  if  all  industries  not  now  paying  a  living  wage  were  re- 
quired to  do  so  or  cease  activity,  the  result  would,  of  course,  affect 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  productivity  per  unit  of  labor  would  be 
raised.  Such  a  result  might  occur  through  a  reduction  of  supply,  or 
through  increased  efficiency  of  management,  or,  in  the  case  of  low-paid 
workers,  through  an  increase  in  physical  efficiency.  These  processes 
are  familiar  to  you ;  I  only  want  to  recall  to  you  that  wages  can  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  of  living,  if  public  policy  so  deter- 
mines either  through  legislation  or  the  mores.  .  .  . 
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It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  these 
points  about  which  there  is  a  confusion,  as  judged  from  our  recent 
experience,  in  the  interests  of  facilitating  the  use  of  cost-of-living 
figures  in  future  wage  adjustments.  .  .  . 

There  are  several  different  levels  of  living  and  not  just  one  standard 
of  living.  Two  of  these  levels  of  living  have  been  particularly  well 
studied.  They  are  the  minimum-subsistence  level  and  the  minimum- 
comfort  level.  The  minimum-subsistence  standard  of  living  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  just  a  bare  subsistence.  It  can  be  determined  in 
terms  of  death  rates,  sickness  rates,  and  calorie  needs.  It  is  that  wage 
that  is  thought  of  when  we  speak  of  requiring  industry  to  pay  a  living 
wage  and  say  that  otherwise  it  is  parasitic  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

So  drastic  a  policy  has  never  been  urged  for  the  minimum-comfort 
wage,  however  desirable  it  may  be  socially  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living.  Condemning  an  industry  for  not  paying  a  living  wage  de- 
pends upon  what  living  wage,  whether  the  minimum-subsistence  wage 
or  some  higher  level,  is  meant.  ...  It  is  frequently  said  that  it 
costs  a  certain  sum  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  in  the  United  States 
today.  There  is,  of  course,  not  just  one  single  cost  for  the  United 
States.  There  are  many,  varying  from  locality  to  locality.  .  .  .  From 
the  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
from  all  regions  of  the  United  States  the  difference  in  cost  of  living 
according  to  sections  of  the  nation  appears  to  be  slight ;  perhaps  it 
is  a  little  lower  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  variability  is  somewhat  greater,  however,  by  size  of  the  partic- 
ular locality.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  very  large  city  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  cost  of  living  of  the  large  city.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  in  the  large 
city  and  in  the  small  town  or  village.  We  have  very  little  statistical 
data  concerning  cost-of-living  standards  on  the  farm.  ...  A  very 
useful  and  practical  device  has  been  to  take  some  standard  quantity 
budget  and  price  it  in  different  localities,  making  such  variations  here 
and  there  in  the  budget  as  are  found  necessary  according  to  custom, 
climate,  and  other  factors. 

When  an  industry  extends  over  many  different  localities,  variations 
in  levels  of  living  present  obstacles  to  uniformity  in  wages,  if  the 
standard  of  living  is  taken  as  a  basic  factor.  There  is,  however,  such 
a  thing  as  regional  wages. 

A  third  source  of  confusion  in  the  technique  of  using  standards  of 
living  in  setting  wages  has  been  the  failure  to  differentiate  between 
the  two  concepts,  actual  budgets  and  standard  budgets.   Actual  ex- 
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penditures  are  sometimes  called  the  plane  of  living,  while  standards 
of  expenditure,  showing  what  ought  to  be  spent  to  get  a  bare  sub- 
sistence or  a  minimum  of  comfort,  are  called  standard  budgets.  It  is, 
of  course,  easy  to  see  that  what  a  family  spends  may  be  less  than  a 
minimum  of  subsistence,  although  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  seems 
to  have  been  confused  on  this  point.  At  the  minimum-comfort  levels 
the  failure  to  differentiate  between  actual  and  standard  budgets  has 
been  greater  than  at  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  standard  budgets  are  too 
high,  that  families  can  and  do  live  on  a  smaller  amount.  This  as- 
sertion is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  a  minimum-comfort  standard 
is  compared  with  a  minimum-of-subsistence  plane  of  living.1  .  .  . 
Framers  of  standard  budgets  at  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level 
tend  to  estimate  standards  for  each  separate  segment  of  a  budget,  as, 
for  instance,  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  rent,  for  fuel  and  light,  and 
for  certain  miscellaneous  expenditures.  They  then  add  up  these 
standards.  If  this  is  done,  the  separate  standards  add  up  to  some 
sum,  say  Si 300.  But  does  it  follow  that  Si 300  will  actually  be  spent 
by  the  wage-earner's  family  in  the  same  proportions  that  the  framers 
allow  ?  There  is  a  tendency  for  standard  budgets  so  made  to  minimize 
the  miscellaneous  expenditures.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
workers'  families  will  go  without  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
warmth  in  order  to  get  recreation  or  purchase  services  or  goods  that 
have  to  do  with  social  standing.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  in  setting  wages  according  to  standards  of  living,  we 
must  not  assume  the  families  to  possess  superhuman  will  power  or 
extraordinary  rationality.  We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it. 
We  should  not  forget  that  desires  for  recreation  and  social  approval 
are  just  as  integral  a  part  of  our  legitimate  desires  as  is  the  desire  for 
bread.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  thought,  any  error  that  may  be  found 
in  minimum-of-subsistence  standards  is  likely  to  make  the  standard 
too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

A  fourth  practical  difficulty  in  using  the  standard  of  living  as  a 
basic  factor  in  wage  settlements  is  the  adjustment  to  the  varying 
composition  in  sex,  age,  and  family  of  the  working-class  population  of 
a  particular  plant.  Standard  budgets  are  customarily  drawn  for  a 
family  of  five.  Employers  have  at  times  argued  that  their  wage- 
earners'  families  are  smaller,  averaging,  say,  two  children  per  family. 
The  theory  back  of  the  selection  of  three  children  as  a  standard  aver- 
age is,  however,  more  or  less  irrelevant,  except,  of  course,  in  much 

1The  distinction  made  here  is  very  similar  to  that  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion.—Ed. 
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the  same  way  that  the  standard  minimum-of-subsistence  wage  is  more 
or  less  irrelevant  to  the  actual  wage  received.  Public  sentiment  has, 
however,  supported  the  family-of-five  standard,  since,  in  order  that 
the  race  may  maintain  itself,  two  children  must  grow  to  maturity, 
marry,  and  in  turn  bear  children.  Three  children  are  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  the  undoubted  chance  of  death,  of  non-marriage,  and  of  in- 
fertility. ...  It  is  very  easy  to  scale  down  or  up  a  standard  budget 
according  to  variations  in  the  size  of  the  family  if  a  situation  is  found 
to  warrant  it.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  great  desirability  of  having  more 
studies  and  researches  made  on  the  standard  of  living,  so  that  the 
material  will  be  readily  available.  .  .  . 

The  real  reason  why  there  has  been  a  diminishing  use  of  standard- 
of-living  data  seems  to  have  been  the  business  depression  and  falling 
prices.  But  falling  prices  and  a  business  depression  ...  do  not  justify 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  standard  of  living.  Of  course,  if  the  cost  of 
living  falls  faster  in  a  business  depression  than  wages,  as  I  think  is 
customarily  thought,  then  there  is  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and 
no  undue  concern  exists  for  those  interested  in  human  betterment. 
But  there  is  evidence  that,  contrary  to  common  assumption,  wages 
have  fallen  farther  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  hence  there  has  been 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living.  .  .  . 

[Since  June,  1920]  the  rate  of  earnings  has  fallen  29  per  cent, 
while  the  cost  of  living  fell  only  23  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  it  has  in  the  past  been  customary  to  compute  changes  in 
real  wages  by  comparing  the  change  in  money  wages  with  wholesale 
prices,  or  with  monthly  retail  food  prices.  By  this  method  we  find 
wholesale  prices  have  declined  38  per  cent  and  retail  food  prices  have 
declined  36  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  earnings  of  common  labor  has 
declined  only  29  per  cent;  therefore,  according  to  this  method,  real 
wages  have  risen  some  1 5  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  wholesale  prices  and 
1 1  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  retail  food  prices.  But  in  reality,  that  is, 
when  money  wages  are  contrasted  with  cost  of  living,  real  wages  have 
declined  9  per  cent. 

There  are  therefore  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  whose  standard 
of  living  has  fallen.  Their  standard  of  living  has  fallen  more  than  the 
figures  of  rate  of  earnings  indicate,  since  the  yearly  earnings  from 
wages  is  less  now  than  when  wages  were  higher,  because  of  the  un- 
employment and  irregularity  of  employment,  and  lack  of  bonus  and 
overtime. 
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"AMERICAN"  STANDARDS  IN  A  BASIC  INDUSTRY1 
Questions 

1.  Does  America's  tolerance  of  planes  of  living  among  steel  workers  in- 
dicate that  these  planes  represented  an  American  standard  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  equally  on  shorter  hours  ? 

[The  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  thought  by  some  to  have  split 
upon  the  rock  of  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919.  If  it  had  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  its  report  on  that  conflict,  however,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while.  The  effects  upon  the  industry  were  not  immediate,  but  have  cumu- 
lated. The  report  has  weathered  a  rather  elaborate  reply,  to  which  the  stu- 
dent is  referred.2 

The  extracts  here  presented  indicate  the  relation  of  wages  and  hours  to 
the  planes  and  standards  of  life  possible  in  one  of  the  great  basic  industries.] 

The  only  reasons  for  the  twelve-hour  day,  furnished  by  the  com- 
panies, were  found  to  be  without  adequate  basis  in  fact.  The  in- 
creased hours  were  found  to  be  a  natural  development  of  large-scale 
production,  which  was  not  restricted  by  public  sentiment  or  by  or- 
ganization among  employees.  The  twelve-hour  day  made  any  attempt 
at  "Americanization"  or  other  civic  or  individual  development  for 
one  half  of  all  immigrant  steel  workers  arithmetically  impossible. 

.  .  .  The  annual  earnings  of  over  one  third  of  all  productive  iron 
and  steel  workers  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  below  the  level  set 
by  government  experts  as  the  minimum-of-subsistence  standard  for 
families  of  five. 

The  annual  earnings  of  72  per  cent  of  all  workers  were,  and  had 
been  for  years,  below  the  level  set  by  government  experts  as  the 
minimutn-oj -comfort  level  for  families  of  five. 

This  second  standard  being  the  lowest  which  scientists  are  willing 
to  term  an  "American  standard  of  living,"  it  follows  that  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  steel  workers  could  not  earn  enough  for  an 
American  standard  of  living. 

The  bulk  of  unskilled  steel  labor  earned  less  than  enough  for  the 
average  family's  minimum  subsistence;  the  bulk  of  semiskilled  labor 
earned  less  than  enough  for  the  average  family's  minimum  comfort. 

1  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  In- 
terchurch World  Movement,  pp.  12-14,  79-84.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1920.   Adapted. 

2 Marshall  Olds,  Analysis  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  Report  on  the 
Steel  Strike,  Part  II.  Putnam,  1923. 
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Skilled  steel  labor  was  paid  wages  disproportionate  to  the  earnings 
of  the  other  two  thirds,  thus  binding  the  skilled  class  to  the  companies 
and  creating  divisions  between  the  upper  third  and  the  rest  of  the 
force. 

Wage  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a  whole  are  determined 
by  the  rates  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration sets  its  wage  rates,  the  same  as  its  hour  schedules,  without 
conference  (or  collective  bargaining)  with  its  employees. 

Concerning  the  financial  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  higher 
wages  the  following  must  be  noted  (with  the  understanding  that  the 
Commission's  investigation  did  not  include  analysis  of  the  Corpor- 
ation's financial  organization)  :  The  Corporation  vastly  increased  its 
undistributed  financial  reserves  during  the  Great  War.  In  19 14  the 
Corporation's  total  undivided  surplus  was  $135,204,471.90.  In  1919 
this  total  undivided  surplus  had  been  increased  to  $493,048,201.93. 
Compared  with  the  wage  budgets,  in  19 18,  the  Corporation's  final 
surplus  after  paying  dividends  of  $96,382,027  and  setting  aside 
$274,277,835  for  Federal  taxes  payable  in  1919,  was  $466,888,421, — 
a  sum  large  enough  to  have  paid  a  second  time  the  total  wage  and 
salary  budget  for  19 18  ($452,663,524),  and  to  have  left  a  surplus  of 
over  $14,000,000.  In  1919  the  undivided  surplus  was  $493,048,201.93, 
or  $13,000,000  more  than  the  total  wage  and  salary  expenditures.1 

Increases  in  wages  during  the  war  in  no  case  were  at  a  sacrifice  of 
stockholders'  dividends. 

Extreme  congestion  and  unsanitary  living  conditions,  prevalent  in 
most  Pennsylvania  steel  communities,  were  largely  due  to  underpay- 
ment of  semiskilled  and  common  labor.  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  in  tackling  the  twelve-hour  day  evil,  to  go  at  their  prob- 
lem from  this  standpoint :  "What  is  a  wage  necessary  for  an  American 
standard  of  living?  Let  us  pay  at  least  that  minimum  for  an  eight- 
hour  day."  Many  pages  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  testimony  and 
hours  of  discussion  by  presidents  and  plant  superintendents  would 
vanish  if  the  Steel  Corporation  would  consent  to  such  a  basis  of  con- 

1  Detailed  figures  on  the  Corporation's  surpluses,  accumulation  of  which  was 
begun  in  1901,  are: 

1913.  Total  undivided  surplus $151,798,428.89 

1914.  Total  undivided  surplus 135,204,471.90 

1915.  Total  undivided  surplus 180,025,328.74 

1 91 6.  Total  undivided  surplus 381,360,913.37 

1917.  Total  undivided  surplus 431,660,803.63 

1918.  Total  undivided  surplus 466,888,421.38 

1919.  Total  undivided  surplus 493,048,201.93 
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sideration  of  its  problems.  Of  course,  there  are  "hunkies"  who  will 
work  just  as  long  as  possible  for  all  the  money  they  can  get ;  these 
are  chiefly  the  immigrants  who  want  to  hurry  back  to  Europe  to 
live  in  comparative  leisure  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Are  these  men 
to  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  who  has  become  an 
American,  who  wants  to  stay  here  with  his  family,  who  is  growing  up 
to  American  speech  and  ways,  and  who  wants  to  keep  himself  and 
his  money  here  forever?  This  latter  is  the  immigrant  who  struck 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  against  the  twelve-hour  day ;  but  he  looks, 
to  Mr.  Gary,  the  same  as  the  un-American  worker.  Mr.  Gary  told 
the  Senate  Committee  (Senate  Testimony,  Vol.  I,  p.  183) :  "Some 
of  the  men  prefer  to  secure  their  own  places  of  residence  and  save 
their  money  and  take  it  home, — take  it  abroad.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  objectionable  from  our  standpoint  at  all."  But  is  it  not  emphat- 
ically objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  American  citizenship  ?  .  .  . 

In  sum,  the  twelve-hour  day  is  the  most  iniquitous  of  the  by- 
products of  the  Corporation's  labor  policy ;  which  is  to  get  cheap 
labor  and  keep  it  cheap.  The  Corporation  baits  floating  labor  with 
the  wage  possibilities  of  excessive  hours ;  [it]  does  nothing  to  combat 
the  drainage  of  money  out  of  the  country  by  the  smaller  fraction 
of  the  incorrigibly  un-American  immigrant ;  and  for  the  greater  bulk 
of  immigrants  who  want  to  be  Americans  it  imposes  un-American 
hours.  In  the  light  of  thirteen  years'  history  of  "eliminating"  the 
seven-day  week,  the  conclusion  seems  unescapable  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  moves  to  reform  only  when  it  has  to.  It  must  be  added 
that  if  the  twelve-hour  day  is  bad  for  the  country,  the  government 
is  to  blame,  and  as  long  as  it  fails  to  tackle  the  twelve-hour  day,  it 
imposes  upon  the  trade  unions  alone  the  humane  task  of  moving  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  direction  of  reform.  .  .  . 

But  Americanization  is  a  farce,  night  schools  are  worthless,  Car- 
negie libraries  on  the  hilltops  are  a  jest,  churches  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions are  ironic,  while  the  steel  worker  is  held  to  the  twelve-hour 
day  or  the  fourteen-hour  night.  Not  only  has  he  no  energy  left ;  he 
has  literally  no  time  left  after  working  such  schedules.  He  has  not 
even  time  for  his  own  family.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  of  Senators  investigating  the  strike  heard  testimony 
directly  related  to  this  matter  of  Americanization,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  typical  (Vol.  II,  p.  602)  : 

A.  Pido,  twenty -three  years  old,  an  immigrant  striker,  on  the  stand. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  you  struck  this  time? 
Mr.  Proo.  I  strike  on  eight  hours  a  day  and  better  conditions. 
Senator  McKellar.  What  sort  of  conditions  do  you  want  to  better  ? 
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Mr.  Pido.  This  better ;  I  think  that  a  man  ought  to  work  eight  hours 
today  and  have  eight  hours  sleep  and  eight  hours  that  he  can  go  to  school 
and  learn  something  ;  and  I  think  that  an  education  is  much  better  than  any 
money.  I  have  been  going  to  night  school  in  Clairton  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Did  a  good  many  of  the  men  go  to  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Pido.  They  don't  have  any  chance.  They  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  chance. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  go  to  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Pido.  I  went  about  twenty  nights  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  the  schooling  that  you  have  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Pido.  I  did  not  have  any  chance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  went  to  the  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Pido.  Not  very  much.   There  were  about  twenty-three  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  to  night  school  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Pido.  I  think  they  would  if  they  had  a  chance  to  go,  but  the  way 
they  are  now  they  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school. 

Another  witness,  a  Slovak  priest  in  Braddock,  testified  as  follows : 

Father  Kazinci.  We  have  an  Americanization  course  in  project  taking 
place,  and  they  have  been  instructed  to  go  and  attend  those  night  schools. 
They  are  not  a  very  great  success,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men  are 
overworked,  working  from  ten  to  thirteen  hours  a  day ;  and  they  do  not 
feel  like  going  to  the  schools  and  depriving  their  families  of  their  own  com- 
pany and  society  even  after  those  hours,  —  those  long  hours.  Sundays,  they 
have  none,  for  most  of  them  go  off  to  work.  The  men  are  worked  from  ten 
to  thirteen  hours  a  day.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  living  are  bad 
for  America.  The  housing  conditions  are  terrible.  The  work  conditions,  the 
hours  of  work,  are  absolutely  impossible,  and  I  think  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  men  become  disgusted  with  the  country,  and  they  will  say,  "Well,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  old  country ;  perhaps  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  it  is  for  us 
here."  There  is  no  hope  for  them  bettering  their  condition,  for  they  work 
from  the  time  the  whistle  begins  to  blow  in  the  morning  until  they  are 
whistled  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.    (Vol.  II,  pp.  544-546.) 

Americanization  of  the  steel  workers  cannot  take  place  while  the 
twelve-hour  day  persists.  Human  beings  un-Americanized  by  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  such  scores  of  thousands  are  a  stiff  price  paid 
by  America  for  the  profits  of  steel  companies. 

Recommendations  along  the  following  lines  seem  unescapable: 

That  the  twelve-hour  day  is  a  barbarism  without  valid  excuse,  penalizing  the 
workers  and  the  country. 

That  the  Church  and  every  other  American  institution  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  the  immigrant  worker,  and  that  this  duty  cannot  be  fulfilled 
until  the  twelve-hour  day  is  abolished. 
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That  effective  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  must  and  can  be  initiated 
and  worked  out  only  by  (a)  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  free 
cooperation  with  its  workers,  and  (b)  by  the  Federal  government. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  Steel  Strike  Report,  the  Olds  reply,  and  the  reviews  of 
the  reply.    Comment. 

2.  What  changes  in  wages  and  hours  have  occurred  in  the  steel  industry 
since  1919?  What  caused  these  changes?  What  conditions  remain  un- 
changed ? 

3.  If  wages  had  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  would  they  now  be  high 
enough  ? 1 

4.  If,  as  is  estimated,  10,000,000  people  in  our  country  have  an  income 
less  than  the  minimum  required  for  subsistence,  what  "'mmediate  steps 
would  you  suggest  for  bringing  their  income  up  to  the  so-called  American 
standard?1 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AT  WORK2 

Clara  E.  Mortenson 

Questions 

1.  Should  wages  fix  standards,  or  vice  versa?  which  and  whose  stand- 
ards ?  What  actually  happens  ? 

2.  Should  wages  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  family  in  order  to  main- 
tain standards  ?  how  large  a  family  ? 

3.  Are  minimum  wages  based  upon  a  normal  community  standard  of 
living?  Do  they  recognize  the  principle  of  payment  according  to  needs? 
needs  for  what  ?  What  group  has  the  slogan,  "  From  each  according  to  his 
ability ;  to  each  according  to  his  needs"? 

4.  Are  minimum  wages  socialistic  or  do  they  prevent  socialism  ? 

5.  How  are  legal  minimum  wages  arrived  at  ?  nonlegal  minimum  wages  ? 
Which  seems  more  reasonable  ?  Which  gives  more  freedom  ?  more  welfare  ? 

6.  In  our  community  scale  of  values  which  stands  higher,  freedom  or  wel- 
fare ?  How  do  employers  feel  about  it  ? 

7.  Could  you  support  yourself  on  the  legal  minimum  wage  of  your  state 
(if  any)? 

1From  The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  189,  June,  1Q22. 

2  Clara  E.  Mortenson,  The  Minimum  Wage  at  Work  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1920,  pp.  298-300. 
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8.  Is  it  fair  or  wise  to  ascertain  that  an  employee  has  only  one  child,  or 
that  his  family  contains  another  actual  or  potential  earner,  and  reduce  his 
pay  accordingly  ? 

[The  ways  in  which  individual,  family,  and  community  standards  of  liv- 
ing enter  into  wage  determination  are  further  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
minimum-wage  boards,  of  which  Miss  Mortenson  (now  Mrs.  Beyer)  gives 
a  concrete  instance.  She  wrote  as  secretary  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  working  under  a  law  which  was  later  declared 
unconstitutional  in  a  close  and  bitterly  criticized  decision.] 

The  minimum-wage  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on  September  19,  191 8.  This 
law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Board  made  up 
of  three  members :  one  representing  the  public,  one  representing  the 
employers,  and  one  representing  the  employees.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  women  for  whom  no  minimum  wage 
has  yet  been  established  approximately  one  third  have  been  advanced 
to  the  rates  established  for  the  mercantile  industry  by  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  their  employers.  .  .  . 

The  Minimum  Wage  Board  does  not  determine  the  actual  minimum 
wage  rate  for  a  given  industry.  The  law  requires  that  this  shall  be 
done  by  a  conference  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers,  of  employees,  and  of  the  public.  Believing  as  we  do  in 
the  great  educational  value  of  the  minimum-wage  work,  we  have 
pursued  the  policy  of  making  this  conference  as  truly  representative 
as  possible,  and  of  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  participation  by 
all  the  parties  concerned.  This  has  made  the  determination  of  a 
minimum-wage  rate  a  considerably  slower  process  than  it  need  other- 
wise have  been.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  method  is  justified  by 
the  resultant  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
underlying  the  law  on  the  part  of  employers,  of  employees,  and  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

Each  conference  makes  a  systematic  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  living  of  a  self-supporting  woman  in  the  given  industry.  It  is 
guided  but  not  bound  by  decisions  reached  by  previous  conferences. 
In  general  each  conference  seems  disposed  to  discover  the  facts  for 
itself.  Although  this  consumes  time  and  results  in  considerable  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  nevertheless  the  effect  is  highly  beneficial.  By  this 
means  the  conferees  and  the  interested  persons  who  follow  the  con- 
ference proceedings  become  convinced  by  a  gradual  process  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  wage  rates  prevailing  in  the  industry  to  meet  the 
cost  of  living. 
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The  budget  of  a  woman  worker  is  taken  up  item  by  item;  first 
room  and  board,  then  clothing,  and  lastly  sundries.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  standards  to  be  maintained,  quantities  to  be  allowed,  and  prices 
at  which  items  can  be  obtained.  The  best  available  information  is 
gathered  on  all  these  points.  Accommodations  offered  to  working 
women  are  sometimes  inspected  by  members  of  the  conference,  and 
testimony  on  prevailing  rates  for  room  and  board  is  given  by  persons 
engaged  in  listing  such  accommodations.  At  the  request  of  one  of  the 
conferences  an  investigation  from  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  made  a  survey  of  the  cheapest  rooms 
advertised  for  rent  in  the  daily  papers. 

No  such  thing  as  a  standard  clothing  budget  for  a  working  woman 
exists.  Therefore  in  each  conference  considerable  discussion  always 
takes  place  on  what  are  clothing  necessities  and  how  many  of  the 
various  items  of  wearing  apparel  are  required  to  clothe  the  average 
working  woman  for  a  year.  The  employers  usually  circulate  ques- 
tionnaires among  the  workers  to  ascertain  how  many  items  are  nec- 
essary and  what  present  expenditures  are  for  these  items.  The 
data  so  obtained  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  employers'  estimate  of  the 
clothing  needs  of  a  working  woman.  The  employees'  representatives 
draw  up  a  budget  based  upon  similar  information,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  workers,  plus  what  they  consider  necessary  to  maintain  a 
health-and-decency  standard.  Prevailing  prices  of  wearing  apparel 
are  obtained  from  buyers  in  the  department  stores,  from  information 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  by 
actually  pricing  the  cheaper  grades  of  articles  at  counters  of  the  larger 
establishments. 

Even  with  this  information  at  hand  there  is  considerable  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  minimum  budget.  The  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  sundry  items  are  particularly  subject  to  dispute. 
The  actual  wage  agreed  upon  is  usually  a  compromise  figure,  a  com- 
plex of  all  the  differing  points  of  view  expressed  in  the  conference. 
It  may  not  be  the  exact  figure  desired  by  any  one  member  of  the 
conference,  but  nevertheless  it  represents  the  pooling  of  interests  and 
of  the  best  judgment  of  three  distinct  groups,  public,  employers,  and 
employees.  Therein  lies  its  value. 

Exercises 

1.  What  effects  do  socialists  believe  that  socialism  would  have  upon  in- 
come and  standards  of  living  ?   Criticize,  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

2.  Find  out  the  prevailing  wages  in  the  leading  industry  of  your  com- 
munity. What  regulates  them  ? 
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ADEQUATE  AND  FLEXIBLE  MINIMA1 

Dorothy  W.  Douglas 

Questions 

1.  Assuming  that  a  living  standard  annual  wage  has  been  set,  can  it  be 
adjusted  equitably  to  shorter  periods,  irregular,  new,  or  incompetent  work- 
ers, etc.? 

2.  How  should  wages  be  revised  when  prices  change? 

3.  Should  wages  ever  be  lowered? 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  the  conclusions  of  a  long  article  for  which 
this  volume  does  not  permit  space.  It  shows  the  important  place  which 
standards  of  living  should  have  in  the  deliberate  collective  determination 
of  wages.  Mrs.  Douglas  frequently  collaborated  with  Professor  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  The  University  of  Chicago,  in  wage  studies.] 

I.   A  REAL  LIVING  STANDARD 

1.  First  and  foremost  among  our  needs  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
clear,  unequivocal,  basic  standard  of  living  for  the  working  woman, 
a  standard  that  shall  take  account  of  the  whole  range  of  her  neces- 
sities, not  only  day  by  day  but  year  by  year.2  For  this  we  should 
have  a  standard  budget,  formulated  preferably  by  our  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  revised  by  them  periodically  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  adjustable  by  local  boards  and 
commissions  to  local  conditions. 

2.  To  reduce  this  budget  to  terms  of  weekly  wage  rate,  we  must 
have  (a)  a  clear-cut  policy  on  the  part  of  boards  and  commissions 
that  the  "living  wage"  shall  mean  a  "living  income"  the  year  round ; 
(b)  more  accurate  information  by  these  bodies  as  to  local  irregular- 
ities of  employment;  (c)  a  simple  method  of  advancing  hourly  rates 
by  "irregularity  differentials"  whenever  trades  or  individual  estab- 
lishments fail  to  provide  full-time  work. 

3.  A  necessary  corollary  to  such  a  full  living  standard  would  be  the 
extension  of  our  special  provisions  for  sub-standard  workers,  (a)  For 
defectives,  who  would  now  of  course  include  the  mentally  incapable, 
the  double  system  of  individual  licensing  plus  limitation  of  numbers 

1  Dorothy  W.  Douglas,  American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work,  American 
Economic  Review,  9:   734-736,  December,  iqiq.  Adapted. 

2  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  components  of  such  a  standard  see  the  writer's 
forthcoming  article,  "The  Standard  of  Living  for  Working  Women:  a  Criticism 
of  Current  Theories,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  (The  title  as  it 
actually  appeared  was  "The  Cost  of  Living  for  Working  Women :  etc."  —  Ed.) 
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in  any  one  establishment  might  well  be  revised  to  include  a  third 
element,  namely,  the  selection  of  a  series  of  especially  "approved" 
occupations,  in  which  such  workers  could  be  allowed  to  congregate 
without  limit;  each  plant  in  the  " approved"  list  being  subject  to 
special  supervision  by  the  commission, — all  defective  workers  mean- 
while, whether  working  in  an  "approved"  establishment  or  at  large, 
to  be  inspected  and  relicensed  periodically,  (b)  For  inexperienced 
workers  and  minors  we  need  a  more  scientific  series  of  statewide 
"rock-bottom"  minimums,  graded  according  to  age;  and  above  these, 
a  series  of  specially  adjusted  apprentice  minimums  that  should  be  as 
varied  as  the  trades  they  represent.  That  is,  it  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission  and  boards  whether  for  a  given  trade  there 
should  be  any  distinction  at  all  between  the  comparatively  new  and  the 
old  hand,  or  between  the  youthful  and  the  adult ;  and  if  there  should, 
just  what  ought  to  be  their  relative  rates  of  advance.  The  number  of 
apprentices  allowed  in  any  one  establishment  should  doubtless  continue 
to  be  limited. 

II.    A  FLEXIBLE  STANDARD 

Next  only  to  the  need  for  a  standard  that  shall  be  adequate  at  the 
outset  is  the  need  for  a  greater  flexibility  in  its  application.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  need  for  (1)  more  rapid  revision  of  estab- 
lished rates  in  times  of  sudden  price  changes,  and  have  suggested  that 
for  specified  periods  of  a  year  or  so  the  commissions  be  given  ad 
interim  power  to  revise  existing  rates.  They  could  readily  do  this 
in  accordance  with  the  cost-of-living  index  numbers  which  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  could  furnish  them.  Two  other  devices  for  increas- 
ing flexibility  are,  however,  no  less  important.  These  are  (2)  the 
forestalling  of  bad  wage  conditions  that  are  as  yet  only  apprehended, 
by  empowering  the  commission  to  issue  rulings  for  trades  that  may 
at  the  time  still  be  on  a  living  basis ;  and  (3)  the  easing  off  of  radical 
advances  for  the  employer  by  permitting  the  commission  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  to  distribute  the  scheduled  advance  in  wages 
over  a  specified  period.  Reform  number  (3)  is  a  refinement  over  the 
method  now  in  force  in  Washington  (where  the  application  of  the 
whole  rates  as  such  may  be  postponed),  and  is  to  be  found  in  its 
present  form  in  the  excellent  new  British  Trades  Board  Act  of  1918.1 

xIt  was  also  used,  although  without  express  legal  provision,  by  the  original 
Massachusetts  Brush  Makers'  Wage  Board  in  1914:  "The  rate  to  go  into  effect 
at  once  shall  be  15^  cents  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  time  the  rate  shall  auto- 
matically become  18  cents"  (Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts,  p.  9) .  Ordinarily  Massachusetts  follows  the  Washington 
method.  Thus,  the  candy  decree  of  last  July  does  not  go  into  effect  until  January. 
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Number  [(2)  above]  occurs  in  the  revised  British  statute  alone.1 
Both  these  innovations  are  of  great  significance ;  the  anticipation  of 
low  wages  is  especially  valuable  in  a  time  of  sudden  oversupply  of 
labor  such  as  has  occurred  in  many  industries  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  while  the  gradual  application  of  certain  rates  is  sure  to  become 
a  practical  necessity  as  the  living-wage  idea  becomes  more  firmly 
established  and  radical  advances  grow  more  common.  Where  some 
compromise  with  purely  financial  considerations  appears  inevitable, 
this  form  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  current  one  (of  setting  up  a 
final  rate  that  is  sub-standard),  since  this  proposed  device  is  self- 
remedying  and  deceives  no  one. 


DETERMINING  A  LIVING  WAGE2 
Dorothea  Davis  Kittredge 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  good  rough  test  of  whether  wages  are  supporting  families 
properly  ? 

2.  Can  health  be  measured  objectively  enough  for  the  purpose  ? 

3.  If  the  calculated  necessities  of  a  family  cost  more  than  a  man's  usual 
wage,  what  does  one  do  ? 

[The  paper  by  Mrs.  Kittredge  suggests  that  a  more  objective  basis  for 
determining  minimum  needs  should  be  introduced.  Mrs.  Kittredge  was 
secretary  to  the  president  of  the  University  of  Montana  before  entering  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  She  is  now  teaching  statistics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.] 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  determining  a  living  wage,  there  must 
be  first  of  all  an  agreement  on  some  essential  criterion  of  such  a 
wage, — some  big  factor  which  a  living  wage  must  render  possible, 
and  which  is  capable  of  clear-cut  definition.    From  time  to  time 

1The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  November,  1918,  paraphrases  and  comments 
upon  these  two  provisions  as  follows :  "  The  new  act  permits  the  Minister  of 
Labor  to  apply  its  provisions  to  any  trade  in  which  it  appears  to  him  that  no 
adequate  machinery  exists  for  the  effective  regulation  of  wages.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  forestall  an  apprehended  fall  in  wages  in  view  of  changes  or  anticipated  changes 
in  conditions  of  employment.  .  .  .  Rates  may  also  be  fixed  to  come  into  opera- 
tion successively  on  the  expiration  of  specified  periods,  and  variations  in  rates 
may  be  declared  operative  only  during  specified  periods." 

2  Dorothea  Davis  Kittredge,  A  Suggestion  for  Determining  a  Living  Wage, 
American  Economic  Review,  13:  225-229,  June,  1923.  Adapted. 
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this  criterion  may  be  enlarged  and  expanded,  but  a  simple  beginning 
will  doubtless  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  criterion  has  been  suggested  which  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  health.  It  is  quite  universally  accepted  that  health  is  the 
right  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  no  matter  how  indifferent 
a  corporation  may  be  toward  the  happiness  and  progress  of  its  em- 
ployees, it  nevertheless  looks  with  favor  on  a  healthful  community  as 
a  good  business  asset.  Health  seems,  therefore,  a  possible  criterion  of 
a  living  wage.  At  any  rate,  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what 
may  be  done  to  determine  such  a  wage  on  a  definite  foundation. 

Health,  as  judged  by  competent  physicians,  is  a  tangible  matter, 
with  a  rather  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  individuals  who 
are  sick  and  those  who  are  well,  those  who  are  diseased  and  those 
who  are  free  from  disease,  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  physical 
collapse  and  those  who  are  robust  with  energy  in  reserve.  On  the 
basis  of  thorough  physical  examinations  a  representative  number  of 
workingmen's  families  should  be  rated  by  skilled  physicians.  Going 
hand  in  hand  with  this  physical  rating,  but  as  a  separate  line  of  the 
research,  the  standard  of  living  of  these  families  should  be  studied  by 
dietitians  and  other  experts,  and  a  comparative  rating  of  the  stan- 
dards of  living  arrived  at  for  each  family.  When  sufficient  data  have 
been  collected  from  a  representative  number  of  families,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  health  of  the  families  and  the  various  standards 
of  living  represented  by  them  may  be  established.  With  the  results 
of  various  standards  of  living  expressed  in  terms  of  health,  there 
would  be  unquestionable  evidences  of  those  things  which  a  wage 
must  provide  if  it  is  to  maintain  families,  in  general,  in  health.  The 
cost  of  such  essentials  at  current  prices  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
living  wage,  established  on  the  basis  of  health.  The  definition  of 
such  a  wage  would  be  a  statement  of  those  quantities  of  family  con- 
sumption which  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  maintaining  families 
in  health. 

As  in  other  branches  of  research,  there  is  need  in  the  "science  of 
living"  for  the  establishment  of  definite  standards.  Because  of  the 
extent  of  human  variations  it  has  been  felt  almost  impossible  to 
establish  norms,  yet  in  other  fields  of  investigation  standards  which 
apply  to  these  same  varying  individuals  are  being  used  daily.  In  the 
field  of  psychology,  intelligence  tests  have  made  possible  a  measure 
of  intelligence  for  each  individual,  which  is  referred  to  as  his 
"intelligence  quotient."  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
already  made  numerous  physical  measurements  of  industrial  workers 
which,  if  extended  to  complete  medical  examinations,  could  be  made 
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to  express  a  measure  of  health  for  each  individual.  Since  the  family 
is  the  unit  which  must  be  considered  in  the  living-wage  controversy, 
these  measures  could  be  combined  into  a  " health  coefficient"  for  the 
entire  family.  This  would  be  simply  a  convenient  index  of  the  family's 
state  of  well-being.  For  all  families  on  which  a  health  coefficient  had 
been  arrived  at  there  should  also  be  a  standard-of-living  rating, — an 
index  of  the  family's  level  of  living.  The  interrelation  between  these 
two  indices  should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  point  where  the 
living  wage  begins. 

The  correlation  between  health  and  the  standard  of  living  is  pri- 
marily one  of  method.  The  workingman  is  not,  of  course,  expected  to 
be  interested  in  his  family's  health  coefficient  or  standard-of-living 
rating,  and  before  presenting  to  the  public  the  findings  of  such  a  study 
it  will  be  necessary  to  translate  back  into  quantities  of  bread,  butter, 
meat,  coal,  and  other  essentials  the  standard-of-living  rating  which 
was  found  to  accompany  the  acceptable  health  rating. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  importance  of  quantitative  meas- 
urements in  living-wage  determinations.  Not  many  years  ago  we 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  definite  number  of  dollars  per  in- 
dividual of  given  age  as  the  sum  necessary  to  provide  for  his  needs 
for  a  year.  Now,  after  having  passed  through  a  period  of  fluctuating 
prices,  in  which  there  was  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  six  or  seven  years,  we  are  convinced  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  attempting  to  define  a  living  wage  on  the  basis  of  a  money 
standard.  There  is,  however,  one  factor  which  has  remained  con- 
stant throughout  the  years  when  prices  and  the  value  of  money 
have  been  ever  changing.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  size  of 
a  quart  of  milk,  a  dozen  of  eggs,  or  a  pound  of  butter.  The  "  hunger 
satisfaction"  derived  from  each  has  remained  the  same.  Quantity, 
therefore,  as  expressed  in  weights  and  measures,  has  proved  to 
be  the  only  stable  method  in  purchasing  foods,  and  quantity  is 
the  only  language  in  which  the  living  wage  can  be  discussed  or 
defined.  The  stability  which  a  quantitative  standard  affords  for 
items  of  food,  fuel,  and  light  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in 
clothing  and  house  furnishings,  but  even  in  such  items  as  these, 
quantity  has  remained  more  constant  than  any  other  factor  which 
can  be  handled  in  ascertaining  those  things  which  a  living  wage 
must  provide.  .  .  . 

Realizing  the  danger  which  lay  in  the  use  of  average  figures,  which 
doubtless  included  the  estimates  of  families  living  below  a  health 
level,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prepared  a  "  Minimum  Quantity 
Budget  Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Worker's  Family  of  Five  at  a  Level 
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of  Health  and  Decency."1  The  food  quantities  recommended  by  this 
budget  were  taken  from  the  average  of  a  selected  number  of  families 
in  the  1918-1919  investigation,  whose  food  estimates  indicated  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food  as  rated  by  calorie  standards  and  were  modified  to 
a  slight  extent  by  expert  dietitians  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  order  to  make  them  more  in  line  with  health  standards.  Other 
quantities  included  in  this  budget  were  based  on  the  findings  of  actual 
cost-of-living  surveys,  with  such  modifications  as  seemed  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  a  health-and-decency  level.  The  "Minimum  Quan- 
tity Budget"  has  been  criticized  as  theoretical.  Perhaps  it  clung  too 
closely  to  the  actual  averages  obtained  from  the  1918-1919  cost-of- 
living  study ;  perhaps  it  swung  too  far  from  them  in  its  health-and- 
decency  modifications.  On  which  side  it  erred  will  not  be  known 
until  some  plan  is  worked  out  by  which  a  definite  level  of  living  can 
be  related  to  the  results  which  it  produces  in  health,  or  in  some  other 
criterion  by  which  it  can  be  judged.  The  chief  reason  given  by 
critics  for  discrediting  the  "Minimum  Quantity  Budget"  lay  in  the 
fact  that  a  somewhat  similar  quantity  budget,  when  priced  at  the 
prices  prevailing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  August,  1919,  amounted  to 
$2262.47,  with  possible  economies  bringing  it  down  to  $2015.56. 
Practically  no  one  objected  to  the  quantities  prescribed  in  the  budget ; 
in  fact,  many  people  marvelled  that  any  family  could  exist  on  such 
small  amounts,  but  when  prices  were  secured  in  the  local  stores  of 
Washington,  the  total  cost  of  the  budget  was  staggering.  It  was  the 
total  cost  of  the  budget  rather  than  the  quantities  that  comprised  it, 
which  caused  many  advocates  of  the  quantity-budget  theory  to 
doubt  its  practicability.  There  may  have  been  justification  for  dis- 
counting the  budget  in  question,  but  there  must  be  derived  a  quantity 
budget  which  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  be  defended  by  facts  and 
results.  When  a  budget  is  available  which  can  be  defended  on  scien- 
tific grounds  of  health,  or  any  other  selected  criterion,  it  matters  little 
what  its  cost  at  prevailing  prices  may  be. 

The  working  out  of  a  relationship  between  standards  of  living  and 
their  respective  results  in  health  will  require  two  groups  of  people. 

First  a  number  of  representative  families  of  American  workingmen 
who  are  willing  to  be  the  subjects  of  intensive  investigation  must  be 
found.  A  preliminary  survey  of  a  large  number  of  families  will 
probably  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  select  those  of  the  desired  size, 
and  those  which  will  represent  different  standards  of  living.  As  a 
guide  to  the  size  of  family  to  be  studied  the  average  size  reported  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investigation  of  1918-1919,  or  in  the 
1Sce  pa^es  502-523,  this  volume.  —  Ed. 
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census  figures,  may  be  taken.  For  a  particular  industry  it  may  be 
advisable  to  determine  the  average  size  of  family  by  the  questionnaire 
method  within  the  largest  plants.  It  may  also  be  advisable  to  select, 
for  intensive  study,  families  free  from  physical  defects  or  chronic 
diseases.  .  .  .  The  family  could  go  on  living  in  its  accustomed  way 
and  remain  entirely  oblivious  to  the  findings  of  the  study  or  to  the 
particular  level  of  living  or  health  which  it  represents. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  family  cooperation  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  ...  It  is,  however,  an  imposition  on  the  average  housewife 
to  ask  her  for  cooperation  over  a  long  period  without  entering  into 
an  agreement  which  will  provide  adequate  compensation  for  her 
services.  A  reasonable  remuneration  will  insure  her  continued  inter- 
est and  best  efforts. 

Much  has  already  been  indicated  of  the  personnel  of  the  second 
group  of  persons  necessary  to  carry  on  the  living-wage  research.  It 
would  consist  of  physicians,  dietitians,  and  experts  qualified  to  rate 
standards  of  housing,  sanitation,  and  other  essential  factors.  .  .  . 

Exercise1 

Find  out  the  daily  wage  paid  to  an  unskilled  worker  in  your  community 
and  compute  the  amount  that  such  a  man  would  earn  if  he  worked  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year.  Make  out  a  budget  for  the  division  of  such  an 
income  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  family  of  five  (father,  mother,  and  three 
children),  allowing  for  each  of  the  following  items  : 

Rent  Household  help  in  case  of  mother's  ill- 
Fuel  ness 

Light  Newspapers,  magazines,  books,  classes 

Household  supplies,  renewal  of  furni-  (self-improvement) 

ture,  etc.  Labor  organization  or  mutual  benefit 

Food  fund 

Clothing  Religious  affiliation,  social  organization, 

Carfare  to  and  from  work  etc. 

Other  carfare,  telephone,  postage,  sta-  Recreation,  amusements,  vacation 

tionery  Insurance  and  other  savings 

Medical  care,  including  dentistry,  ocu-  Incidentals 

list,  etc. 

^•From  The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  189,  June,  1922. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  EFFICIENCY1 
Edward  A.  Filene 

Questions 

1.  Should  a  person  be  paid  more  than  he  is  worth? 

2.  Do  low  wages  always  mean  cheap  labor? 

3.  If  a  person  can't  earn  the  legal  minimum  wage,  or  the  scientifically 
ascertained  minimum  budget,  who  pays  the  difference  ? 

4.  What  should  be  done  with  such  a  person  ? 

5.  If  an  industry  cannot  earn  its  employees  a  living  wage,  who  is  paying 
the  difference  ? 

6.  What  should  be  done  with  such  an  industry  ? 

7.  What  other  social  advantages  besides  factory  product  can  be  expected 
from  good  wages  ? 

8.  How  may  a  minimum  wage  stimulate  an  industry  to  greater  efficiency 
and  productivity  ? 

[Edward  A.  Filene  was,  with  his  brother,  until  recently  head  of  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Boston,  widely  known  for  its  unusual  wage  and  employment 
policies.  He  has  been  very  active  in  city,  state,  and  national  civic  enter- 
prises, and  was  vice  president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  living  wage 
upon  standards  of  living,  and  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  standards 
of  efficiency,  is  therefore  very  convincing.] 

Freedom  is  not  a  clay  eagle  perched  on  a  staff ;  it  is  the  margin  men 
have  between  their  income  and  the  amount  necessary  to  support  their 
families  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  good  citizens.  Good  living 
and  good  citizenship  depend  in  important  part  on  real  wages.  Counter- 
feit wages  won't  support  either  one ;  a  real  wage  will  support  both. 

Every  industry  is  under  obligation  to  pay  a  real  wage.  This  re- 
•  quires  considerably  more  money  now  than  it  did  in  1914;  but,  being 
accustomed  to  think  of  wages  in  terms  of  dollars,  we  think  that  wages 
are  much  larger  now  than  they  were  then  just  because  we  pay  more 
dollars.  If  we  should  establish  a  minimum  wage  of  $14  for  out-of- 
town  stores,  we  should  have  a  chorus  of  protests.  The  reason  is  that 
the  proprietors  would  look  only  at  the  $14  wage,  and  would  not  see 
that  it  is  better  that  they  be  forced  to  do  a  business  that  can  afford 
to  pay  a  $14  wage  than  just  barely  to  scrape  along  as  most  of  them 

1  American  Economic  Review,  13:  411-415,  September,  1923.  This  article,  at 
greater  length,  was  originally  printed  in  the  American  Cloak  and  Suit  Review  for 
March,  1923,  under  the  title  "No  Store  Efficiency  without  Fair  Wages."  Adapted. 
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are  now  doing.  Under  present  conditions  they  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  One  of  the  ways  for  any  one  of  the  proprietors  to  lessen 
his  chances  of  being  forced  out  is  to  make  his  business  more  efficient. 
One  of  the  ways  of  increasing  efficiency  is  to  pay  wages  that  will 
command  a  high  enough  grade  of  employee  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  proprietor  to  put  in  most  of  his  time  directing  and  correcting 
errors  of  inefficient,  underpaid  people. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  policy  to  allow  business  to  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  what  we  pride  ourselves  on  calling  the  American 
standard  of  living  would  be  reduced.  But  high  wages  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  we  have  a  minimum-wage  law.  In  order  to  have 
a  standard  of  wage  high  enough  to  give  us  a  good  consuming  public 
it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  limit  fixed  by  an  authority  outside 
of  the  personal  decision  of  the  individual  employer  as  to  what  the 
lowest  wage  shall  be.   There  are  several  reasons  for  this : 

i.  Wages  naturally  tend  to  go  down  toward  the  standard  set  by 
the  meanest  and  most  short-sighted  employers.  It  may  as  well  be  said 
that  inability  to  pay  a  living  wage  is  not  always  the  reason  why  such 
a  wage  is  refused.  There  are  greedy  employers  as  well  as  greedy 
employees, — men  who  for  the  sake  of  profit  want  to  squeeze  the  last 
penny  from  their  help.  The  state  has  a  right  to  step  in,  in  such 
cases,  and  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  cupidity  shall  not  go,  especially 
in  dealing  with  inexperienced  women  and  children. 

2.  Competition  forces  the  wage  scale  downward.  The  very  fact 
that  men  appear  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  to  ask 
an  abolition  of  the  minimum-wage  law  confirms  this.  During  the  next 
few  years  we  shall  have  the  greatest  competition  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  country,  because  our  producing  power  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
our  people  are  going  to  use,  or  can  use. 

It  is  argued  that  a  mandatory  minimum-wage  law  in  any  state 
would  drive  out  certain  lines  of  business.  I  would  answer  that  it  is 
better  for  any  business  or  any  industry  not  able  to  pay  the  minimum, 
wage  to  leave  the  state.  Granting  that  neither  greed  nor  inefficient 
management  has  anything  to  do  with  the  inability  to  pay  more,  we 
ought  to  consider  carefully  whether  such  industries,  even  though  es- 
tablished in  the  state,  should  not  be  discontinued  and  transferred  to 
communities  which  have  better  natural  facilities  for  carrying  them 
on  with  efficiency  and  profit.  Any  business  that  cannot  pay  a  living 
wage — a  wage  that  will  produce  profitable  consumers — is  not  good 
for  the  state  and  has  no  place  in  it.  By  not  paying  its  employees  an 
adequate  wage  it  forces  them  to  be  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by 
their  relatives  or  friends,  or  by  the  public.    The  charges  which  the 
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public  bears  on  their  account  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  living, 
and  go  finally  into  the  cost  of  the  products  of  the  better-managed 
businesses,  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  the 
products  of  businesses  situated  in  states  where  underpayment  is  not 
allowed.  This  is  a  thing  I  want  emphatically  to  maintain. 

The  minimum  wage  is  ordinarily  looked  on  as  benefiting  working 
people  only.  I  contend  that  it  is  a  boon  to  the  employer  as  well  as 
to  the  employee.  Low  wages  make  cheap  standards  in  employers,  and 
cheap  standards  in  employers  result  in  inefficient  employees.  The 
average  employer  has  to  use  a  very  large  part  of  his  time  and  energy 
in  trying  to  keep  things  running  smoothly  between  his  executives  and 
employees.  This  is  not  due  to  any  viciousness  of  the  employees,  but 
merely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  an  underpaid  and  discontented  group 
of  people.  A  working  girl  worried  about  paying  for  her  clothing  and 
lodging  isn't  going  to  be  either  happy  or  ambitious.  You  cannot  get 
effective  organization  out  of  people  who  are  unintelligent,  and  people 
cannot  be  really  intelligent  who  have  not  enough  to  live  on  properly. 
Where  the  hard  pressure  of  mere  living — obtaining  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter — ends,  the  possibility  of  intelligent  action  begins, — in- 
telligent study,  comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  business, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  cooper- 
ative and  effective  organization  of  the  group  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  better  the  wages,  the  better  off  we  are  in  the  management, 
other  things  being  equal. 

A  $14  minimum  wage,  moreover,  forces  us  to  get  $14  worth  of 
work  out  of  an  employee.  If  the  state  fixes  the  minimum  wage  at  a 
proper  level,  it  helps  me  as  well  as  my  employees.  It  helps  me  first 
by  making  sure  that  somebody  isn't  going  to  undersell  me  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  employees.  It  also  prevents  me  as  an  employer  from  hav- 
ing a  body  of  employees  who,  because  they  are  not  paid  decent  wages, 
are  incapable  of  being  consumers  for  my  business.  In  the  third  place, 
it  helps  me  by  forcing  me  to  help  every  employee  to  earn  at  least 
Si 4.  Two  $7-a-week  people  are  nowhere  near  the  business  asset  that 
one  $14  person  is.  If  I  have  two  $7  people  turning  out  a  piece  of 
work  by  their  combined  effort,  I  do  not  feel  compelled  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  am  busy,  and  so 
long  as  I  get  reasonably  good  $7  results  I  am  not  forced  to  take 
enough  interest  in  them  to  educate  them  to  be  worth  $14  apiece.  If, 
however,  you  make  me  pay  $14  to  one  person,  then  I  am  going  to 
teach  him  to  be  efficient  enough  to  earn  $14.  In  our  store  we  find  it 
pays  to  have  classes  and  to  try  in  every  way  to  make  our  employees 
capable  of  earning  a  high  wage. 
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Furthermore,  a  minimum-wage  law  forces  us  to  interest  ourselves 
in  community  affairs:  in  the  public  schools,  to  see  that  they  do  a 
job  as  nearly  right  as  possible  in  educating  those  who  will  become 
our  employees,  so  that  they  can  make  the  $14  wage  profitable  to  us ; 
in  the  street-car  service,  to  see  that  our  employees  are  not  left  stand- 
ing in  the  rain  and  get  colds  that  incapacitate  them ;  in  housing,  to 
see  that  the  speculators  do  not  make  the  rents  too  high.  In  short,  we 
feel  that  our  responsibility  toward  our  employees  is  definitely  in- 
creased, and  try  to  help  them  to  become  more  efficient,  and  in  many 
respects  we  feel  that  we  succeed.  One  feels  greater  responsibility  for 
an  important  expense  than  for  an  unimportant  one. 

This  effort  to  obtain  all-round  efficiency  in  our  business  and  in  our 
communities  will  mean  an  all-round  gain,  because  it  will  result  in  a 
leveling  upward  of  the  standards  of  health,  education,  and  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  our  state.  When  wages  are  paid 
that  remove  worry,  that  allow  the  building  up  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  by  proper  food  and  housing,  and  the  increase  of  comfort  and 
self-respect  by  the  purchase  of  proper  clothing  and  similar  neces- 
sities, the  chance  is  created  for  more  intelligent  action  on  the  part 
of  employees,  for  study  and  training  that  will  fit  them  for  good  work 
and  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  jobs  at  which  they  are  employed. 

Even  if  the  minimum  wage  should  force  the  discharge  of  a  certain 
number  of  people,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  That  isn't  a  bit 
heartless.  If  we  should,  as  a  result  of  the  law,  find  a  large  number 
of  people  who  cannot  earn  a  living  wage,  the  state  will  have  to  get 
on  to  its  job.  And  we  citizens  will  have  to  get  on  to  our  jobs.  No 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Unemployment  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  would  seriously  maintain,  for  instance,  that  if  the 
paying  of  a  living  wage  made  it  impossible  to  employ  blind  people, 
that  result  would  constitute  a  reason  for  making  the  minimum  wage 
so  low  that  blind  people  might  be  employed.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
better  for  the  community,  or  for  the  nation,  than  to  find  out  how 
many  people  are  in  it  who  cannot  earn  a  living  wage.  For  state 
and  community  will  then  be  forced  to  take  care  of  the  incompetent, 
recognizing  it  as  the  fault  of  the  public  that  they  are  so  ignorant  or 
untrained  as  not  to  be  able  to  earn  a  mere  living  wage. 

A  real  minimum  wage  means  a  leveling  up  in  the  whole  house- 
keeping of  the  city,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation.  It  means  that 
we  have  got  to  set  our  scales  right,  that  we  have  got  to  make  the 
conditions  in  our  cities  and  states  such  that  people  can  get  a  living 
if  they  are  willing  to  work.  It  means  that  we  must  give  them  sufficient 
training  so  that  they  can  earn  a  living.    I  am  convinced  that  the 
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minimum  wage  is  one  of  the  big  means  toward  public  efficiency.  .  .  . 
The  low  wage  is  therefore  more  costly  for  the  state  and  nation, 
measured  by  all  the  higher  and  truer  standards,  and  also  measured 
by  the  actual  final  total  cost  in  dollars,  than  is  a  living  wage. 

Finally,  if  we  have  to  pay  a  living  wage,  it  will  help  us  to  get 
away  from  the  habit  of  thinking  about  lower  wages  as  the  only 
remedy  for  high  cost  of  production.  The  big  thing  in  business  and 
industry  that  makes  for  high  costs  is  waste, — waste  growing  out  of 
inefficient  management  and  inefficient  labor.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  appreciate  that,  much  less  to  control  it ;  because  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  until  the  minimum  wage  came,  was  to  cut  down  wages, 
or  at  least  to  attempt  it.  But  our  industrial  waste  is  enormous, 
even  in  those  businesses  with  a  reputation  for  careful  and  efficient 
management.  .  .  . 

To  those  who  are  against  the  minimum-wage  law  the  easiest  solu- 
tion to  their  business  problems  seems  to  be  to  cut  wages  down.  But 
they  do  not  see  what  is  really  the  big  cost  in  business, — waste, — 
and  devote  themselves  to  getting  rid  of  that.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
group  of  engineers  have  made  a  report  on  waste  in  industry  com- 
pared with  which  what  I  am  saying  here  on  the  subject  is  very  mild. 
When  we  are  forced  by  the  existence  of  a  minimum  wage  to  apply 
our  corrective  endeavors  to  the  real  source  of  high  costs, — waste, — 
we  shall  be  taking  a  real  step  forward. 

Exercise 

What  do  department-store  girls,  factory  girls,  office  girls,  receive  per  week 
in  your  town  ?  Are  they  expected  to  support  themselves  on  it  ?  If  not,  who 
is  subsidizing  the  employers  ? 


COMMUNITY  STANDARDS  IN  WAGES1 
Leo  Wolman 

Questions 

1.  Is  a  game  easier  to  play  with  or  without  rules  ?  In  what  respects  may 
community  standards  of  living  serve  like  rules  of  the  industrial  game  ? 

2.  Should  the  rules  be  based  upon  the  results?  whose  results?    Should 
profits,  or  products,  or  human  life  be  the  test? 

3.  Is  it  unpatriotic  to  question  a  Supreme  Court  decision? 

1  Leo  Wolman,  Economic  Justification  of  the  Legal  Minimum  Wage,  American 
Labor  Legislation  Revieiv,  14:   226-233,  September,  1924.   Adapted. 
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[The  aspect  of  the  legal  minimum  wage  as  itself  a  community  standard 
set  up  by  statute  and  supported  by  enforcement  is  cogently  presented  by 
Professor  Leo  Wolman  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Research  (New 
York  City).  Wolman  has  taught  at  Hobart,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  has  also  served  as  expert  in  wage  studies  for  several 
industrial  commissions  and  labor  unions.] 

Rules  of  the  game  prevail  in  business  and  industry  as  they  do  in 
sport,  and  in  both  the  rules  serve  much  the  same  purposes.  They 
prevent  confusion  by  supplying  the  players  with  an  orderly  proce- 
dure ;  or  they  assure  the  participants  in  the  game  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment ;  or  they  provide  standards  of  performance  that  establish  the 
levels  on  which  the  games  are  played.  Long  experience  with  the 
lighter  as  well  as  with  the  more  serious  activities  of  life  has  taught  us 
that  the  players  cannot  always  be  trusted  to  make  their  own  rules,  or, 
when  they  make  them,  to  enforce  them.  They  are  either  overcome 
by  the  excitement  of  the  contest  or  they  are  careless,  ignorant,  indif- 
ferent, and  callous.  In  any  event  they  are  not  of  a  mind  to  judge 
calmly  and  judiciously  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Usually,  when 
this  has  been  the  case,  the  community,  through  its  sober,  thoughtful, 
and  disinterested  members,  has  fashioned  new  rules,  modified  old 
ones,  and  applied  them  all  to  the  activity  in  question. 

Organized  communities  have  not  been  backward  in  applying  rules 
of  this  nature  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  industry. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  business  organization  and  of  the  tech- 
nical advance  of  industry  has  been  marked  in  the  past  century  by  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  rules,  restrictions,  and  regidations  that  fix  the 
limits  within  which  competitive  enterprise  is  permitted  to  operate  with 
freedom.  To  the  passionate  onlooker  the  growth  of  such  measures 
may  seem  to  have  been  painfully  slow,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  present  extent  and  of  their  infinite  variety.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  commitment  to  an  individualistic  philosophy  is 
assumed  to  be  more  tenacious  than  elsewhere,  the  advances  in  this 
direction  have  been  impressive.  Rules  are  now  in  force  in  this  coun- 
try which  protect  consumers  against  their  own  carelessness  and  igno- 
rance, workers  against  their  weakness,  and  business  men  against  the 
unconscionable  practices  of  their  fellows. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  reproduce  even  a  catalogue  of  these  rules 
and  regulations,  but  the  mere  mention  of  a  few  of  the  measures  that 
affect  the  conditions  of  employment  of  workingmen  and  working- 
women  will  suggest  their  scope  and  meaning.  American  legislation 
and  executive  orders,  both  local  and  national,  limit  hours  of  labor ; 
fix  the  time  and  form  of  wage  payments ;  provide  for  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  shop,  factory,  and  mine ;  set  standards  of  sanitation  and 
safety ;  protect  wages  from  certain  forms  of  legal  action ;  prohibit, 
within  limits,  night  work  and  the  employment  of  child  labor ;  pro- 
vide for  the  compulsory  payment  of  insurance  benefits  to  the  crippled 
and  maimed  of  industry ;  and  recognize  the  legality  of  collective 
bargaining.  .  .  . 

Underlying  the  various  projects  for  control  is  the  purpose  to  subject 
business  and  industry  to  certain  minimum  standards  of  conduct. 
Restrictions  on  industry  have  not  grown  out  of  an  empty  and  abstract 
inclination  to  restrict  and  to  regulate,  but  out  of  the  failure  of  indus- 
try to  perform  its  major  functions  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  public  service.  .  .  . 

With  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  rules  to  correct  the  faults  of 
private  enterprise  there  is  also  the  realization  of  the  dependence  of 
various  groups  of  the  population  on  measures  of  protection.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  the  steady  and  substantial  growth  in  severity  and  num- 
ber of  restrictive  laws  there  still  exists,  and  probably  always  will,  a 
widespread  prejudice  against  state  interference.  This  feeling  is  some- 
times aroused  by  a  single,  particularly  obnoxious  statute ;  but  it 
persists,  in  general  also,  because  of  distrust  of  the  competency  of  the 
state  and  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  accomplishment  of  untrammeled 
private  enterprise. 

However  general  and  effective  this  prejudice  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  force  and  persistence  in  matters  touching  the  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  prices.  Hours  of  labor  may  be  limited ;  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  premiums  exacted ;  standards  of  safety  established ; 
but  wages  and  prices  must  remain  inviolate.  The  reasons  for  this 
emphasis  are,  of  course,  not  altogether  clear.  It  probably  comes 
from  regarding  price,  as  we  know  it  today,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
competitive  system.  Attempt  to  control  prices  and  you  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  free  enterprise ;  for  prices,  and  consequently  wages,  are 
determined  by  forces,  guided,  perhaps,  but  not  controlled,  by  the 
business  man.  To  block  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  such  forces 
is  to  pursue  a  dangerous  and  destructive  policy. 

It  was  some  such  idea,  apparently,  that  Justice  Sutherland  had  in 
mind  when  he  described  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  as 
exacting  from  the  employer  "an  arbitrary  payment"  not  based  on 
"the  value  of  the  service  rendered."  This  argument,  even  in  its  proper 
context,  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  but  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
it  means  that  wages,  in  this  case  the  wages  of  women,  are  not  properly 
or  even  fairly  subject  to  control.  .  .  . 

To  speak  in  the  terms  of  Justice  Sutherland's  majority  opinion  on 
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this  point  is  to  perpetrate  a  serious  logical  fallacy  and  to  draw  an  un- 
tenable distinction  between  the  economic  consequences  of  the  control 
over  women's  wages  and  over  other  conditions  of  employment. 

It  requires  no  proof  to  demonstrate  that  a  reduction  in  hours  from 
ten  to  eight  will  produce  the  same  effects  on  costs  as  a  proportionate 
increase  in  wages.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  think  of  any  regulation 
of  the  conditions  of  employment  which  does  not  add  to  costs.  The 
installation  of  safety  devices  in  factories  where  machinery  had  previ- 
ously been  unprotected  may,  and  does,  involve  a  substantial  addition 
to  that  firm's  cost  of  production.  The  same  results  flow  from  the 
payment  of  insurance  premiums ;  the  provision  of  sanitary  facilities ; 
the  substitution  of  adult  for  child  labor.  They  are  all  items  in  cost ; 
when  they  are  raised,  costs  rise ;  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
when  costs  rise,  prices  may  be  expected  to  rise  also. 

But  in  this  sequence  it  is  impossible,  on  sound  economic  grounds, 
to  distinguish  wages  from  any  other  item  in  cost.  .  .  .  The  ways  of 
shifting  additions  to  the  payroll,  due  to  rising  wages,  are  as  varied, 
as  fruitful,  and  as  available  as  are  those  of  passing  on  insurance  pre- 
miums or  other  items  in  the  cost  of  running  a  factory  or  a  business.  .  . . 

No  valid  distinction,  on  economic  grounds,  can  then  be  drawn  be- 
tween wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  legal  regulation.  The  principle  of  economic  justification 
is  as  sound  and  as  ruling  for  one  as  it  is  for  all.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  assumption  underlying  this  class  of  social  legislation  that  progress 
in  some  standards  should  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  loss  in  others. 
This  conclusion  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  successful  outcome, 
during  the  past  months,  of  many  years  of  agitation  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  three-shift  system  into  the  steel  industry ;  until  the  very 
end  there  prevailed  the  tacit  expectation  that  steel  workers  would  not 
suffer  in  their  standards  of  earnings  as  a  result  of  an  improvement  in 
their  standards  of  leisure. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  movement  for  higher  standards  of  em- 
ployment, in  all  of  its  many  forms,  has  any  validity  at  all,  it  rests  on 
the  belief  in  the  capacity  of  American  industry  to  yield  these  higher 
standards.  For,  whether  it  be  a  minimum-wage  law,  or  a  child-labor 
law,  or  an  accident-insurance  law,  whose  enactment  is  being  urged, 
they  all  represent  the  pressure  of  standards  of  living  on  the  yield  of 
industry. 

Whether  the  capacity  of  American  industry  to  pay  for  higher 
standards  is  overestimated  is  a  type  of  question  which  has  received 
little  more  than  the  most  general  consideration.  Although  the  ad- 
vance in  the  statistical  analysis  of  these  matters  has  been  substantial, 
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it  is  too  much  to  expect,  for  some  years  to  come,  a  categorical  answer 
to  this  question.  All  that  can  be  said  in  the  light  of  present  informa- 
tion is  that  the  costs  imposed  on  industry  by  such  measures  as  we 
have  been  discussing  show  little  evidence  of  being  unduly  burden- 
some. If  the  country  was  confronted  with  exhaustion  of  its  natural 
resources,  stationary  industry,  and  something  approximating  an  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  it  might  then  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  danger  signal.  But  as  matters  stand  now,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
reasonably  see  into  the  future,  American  business  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  cost  incident  to  the  passage  of  minimum-wage  laws  and 
others  like  them. 

As  strong  as  are  the  grounds  for  including  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion in  the  general  category  of  laws  designed  to  raise  the  standards  of 
employment,  even  stronger  justification  for  the  passage  of  such  laws 
is  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  women  in  industry  for  protection.  At 
the  same  time  that  probably  one  third  of  the  male  wage-earners  of 
the  country  are  members  of  trade  unions  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
efficient  systems  of  collective  bargaining,  apparently  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  women  workers  are  similarly  organized.  .  .  . 

Any  fair  interpretation  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  lead  inevitably  to  one  of  two  conclusions :  first,  that  the 
bargaining  power  of  women  workers  is  so  strong  as  not  to  require 
public  support ;  and,  second,  that,  of  all  the  elements  entering  into 
standards  of  decent  and  healthful  living,  wages  and  earnings  are  of 
least  importance  to  the  individual,  and  consequently  of  least  concern 
to  the  community.  There  is  assuredly  no  support  in  experience  for 
the  first  conclusion.  If,  with  regard  to  the  second,  any  factor  stands 
out  in  the  industrial  history  of  this  country,  it  is  the  struggle  of  wage- 
earners  for  improved  standards  of  living  through  higher  wages  and 
earnings.  However  lightly  the  courts  may  weigh  this  factor,  there  is 
no  exaggerating  its  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  them- 
selves and  in  the  attitude  of  the  community. 

Far  from  regarding  wages  as  of  secondary  importance,  communities 
have  frequently,  by  direct  and  indirect  measures,  recognized  the  con- 
trolling position  of  wages  in  the  standards  of  life  of  those  who  live 
on  their  earned  income.  .  .  . 

The  wise  social  policy  is  to  free  business  from  the  temptation  of 
making  easy  savings  where  economy  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
depress  what  the  community  has  come  to  regard  as  irreducible  stand- 
ards of  living. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  a  legal  minimum  wage  for 
women,  setting  as  it  does  one  of  many  standards  of  employment 
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and  of  life,  or  fixing,  as  a  recent  writer  has  put  it,  "a  limit  beyond 
which  cupidity  shall  not  go,  especially  in  dealing  with  inexperienced 
women  and  children,"1  has  the  same  full  economic  justification  as 
has  supported  all  of  our  legal  attempts  to  raise  the  standards  of 
competition. 

Exercises 

1.  Whose  influence  made  the  rules  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  game 
under  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  developed  ? 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  what  classes  was  the  United  States  Constitution 
framed  ?  2 

3.  What  influences  have  operated  to  change  those  rules  ? 

4.  Would  Filene  accept  Wolman's  assumption  that  higher  wages  mean 
higher  costs  ? 

5.  Read  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  minimum-wage  case 
referred  to.  How  do  you  explain  them?  Read  the  "Who's  Who"  of  each  of 
the  Supreme  Court  justices. 


LESS  THAN  A  LIVING  WAGE3 
Questions 

1.  Do  you  ever  inquire,  or  know,  when  you  buy,  whether  goods  have  been 
made  under  sweat-shop  conditions  ?   Can  you  know  ?   Do  you  care  ? 

2.  How  may  consumers'  demand  be  made  an  effective  way  of  insisting 
upon  community  standards  ? 

3.  Is  this  effective  in  all  lines  of  goods  ?  Why  not? 

4.  What  is  the  "union  label"  and  what  is  its  effectiveness? 

5.  Which  is  more  effective,  purchasing  power  or  legislation  and  inspection  ? 

[The  consumers'  leagues,  of  which  New  York's  is  one  of  the  strongest, 
have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  enlist  collectively  the  consumer's 
power  of  choice,  in  order  to  influence  employers  in  the  direction  of  better 
wages  and  working  conditions,  especially  for  women  and  girls.  This  is  done 
not  through  a  black-list  or  boycott,  which  might  involve  legal  difficulties, 
but  through  a  "white  list"  of  firms  which  fulfill  minimum  requirements. 
While  the  effectiveness  of  this  device  is  decidedly  variable  under  different 

1  Edward  A.  Filene,  The  Minimum  Wage  and  Efficiency,  American  Economic 
Review,  13:  411-415,  September,  1923.  (See  previous  excerpt  on  pages  285- 
289.  —  Ed.) 

2  Charles  Austin  Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.   Macmillan,  1913. 

3  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  192 1.  Adapted. 
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circumstances,  it  is  doubtless  helpful  when  issued  on  the  heels  of  a  sensa- 
tional expose,  and  the  goods  involved  are  those  of  personal  consumption.1 
The  statement  here  presented  is  selected  because  it  shows  clearly  the 
margin  between  wages  (plane)  and  standards,  with  a  vicarious  protest  stimu- 
lated thereby,  claiming  for  consumers  the  'A  right  to  a  clear  conscience."] 

Wages  are  usually  determined  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  bargaining  power  of  the  employer,  who  is  out 
to  buy  labor,  and  of  the  worker,  who  is  out  to  sell.  Labor  is  a  "com- 
modity" to  be  dickered  for  and  purchased  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
In  setting  wages  there  is  next  to  no  effort  to  determine  scientifically 
the  "value  of  labor  in  the  finished  product,"  or  the  relation  of  the 
labor  cost  to  the  price  the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay. 

There  is  a  chance,  therefore,  that  the  worker  may  not  be  able  to 
earn  even  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  works.  This  holds  true  except  in  the  case  of  women's  wages  in  the 
states  where  minimum-wage  laws  exist  for  certain  industries.  The 
minimum-wage  boards  and  commissioners  have  so  far  based  their  sug- 
gested "minimum"  on  what  they  choose  to  determine  is  the  line  be- 
tween enough  to  live  on  and  too  little  to  live  on. 

During  the  war  the  "cost  of  living"  became  a  prime  factor  in  the 
determination  of  all  wage  disputes.  Food,  rent,  clothes,  and  all  the 
necessities  of  life  increased  in  cost  at  an  astonishing  rate.  It  was 
the  natural  thing  in  wage  disputes  to  say,  "The  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased. Wages  must  increase,  therefore,  at  least  enough  to  meet  this 
increased  cost."  In  reality,  of  course,  the  assumption  that  wages  were 
set  originally  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  may  have  been  entirely  false. 

Furthermore,  how  is  one  to  determine  what  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  a  single  man,  a  single  woman,  or  the  much-talked-of 
"normal"  family  of  five  may  be?  Every  person  who  makes  a  budget 
differs  as  to  what  constitute  the  necessities  of  life. 

Yet,  purely  as  an  expedient,  it  is  very  much  to  the  point  to  say 
that,  no  matter  how  unscientific  as  an  ultimate  base  for  wage  deter- 
mination the  cost  of  living  may  be,  it  seems  hardly  a  matter  for  dis- 
pute that  if  people  are  needed  for  work,  they  must  be  paid  at  least 
enough  to  maintain  their  productive  power,  to  preserve  health  and 
strength,  and  to  live  in  decency. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that  such  an  argument  has  to  be  used,  for 
if  able-bodied  citizens,  willing  to  work,  cannot  earn  enough  to  main- 

1Cf.  Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  Hotel  (February,  1922),  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Candy  Factories  (March-June,  1928),  Your  Candy;  is  it  on  the  White  List? 
(May,  1928),  all  published  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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tain  themselves  on  the  meager  standards  fixed  by  the  cost-of-living 
budgets,  surely  the  future  of  the  community  is  at  stake. 

Yet  even  the  lowest  budget  standards  available  prove  that  such  a 
situation  exists,  and  that  workers  are  not  only  earning  less  than 
enough  to  live  on,  but  working  at  jobs  which  lead  nowhere,  either  in 
wage  increases  or  in  responsibility.  This  is  particularly  true,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  women's  wages,  for  women  as  a  group  of  workers 
are  relatively  unorganized  and  therefore  more  easily  exploited.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  standard  for  a  man's  wage  is  practically  always 
fixed  on  the  assumption  that  he  must  support  a  family,  whether  in 
reality  he  has  dependents  or  not. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  living  for  single  women  it  is  many  times 
contended,  particularly  in  regard  to  a  group  of  young  workers,  that 
earnings  are  not  absolutely  necessary  because  the  girl  lives  at  home 
or  is  only  partially  self-supporting.  It  is  true  that  such  workers  form 
a  fairly  large  group  among  employed  women,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
an  ever-increasingly  large  group  of  women  are  not  only  self-supporting 
but  are  responsible  for  the  support  of  others.  It  would  seem  a  fair 
thing  to  do  to  equalize  these  two  groups  and  to  fix  standards  for  a 
cost-of-living  wage  at  a  point  where  the  woman  could  support  herself 
alone  in  health  and  decency. 

The  Division  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Employ- 
ment of  Women  in  5  and  10  Cent  Stores."  The  pamphlet  is  in  large 
part  a  study  of  wage  conditions  in  these  stores.  The  Division  copied 
payroll  figures  for  2626  employees,  1551  of  whom  were  women  who 
worked  full  time.  The  figures  were  taken  in  March,  192 1,  for  a  typical 
week,  and  70  stores  in  19  cities  of  New  York  State  were  included. 
Among  these  70  stores  eight  different  chains  were  represented,  and 
10  stores  were  found  to  be  operating  under  independent  management. 

The  5  and  10  cent  store  as  a  type  of  industry  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  a  chain-store  enterprise.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  growing 
profits  of  the  chain  store  business.  Woolworth  has  made  the  5  and 
10  cent  store  famous  from  coast  to  coast,  and  other  chains  are  not 
far  behind.  In  1920  the  total  surplus  for  the  Woolworth  chain  was 
$29,462,187,  according  to  Statistics  Standard  Corporation  Service. 
A  special  dividend  of  30  per  cent  on  common  stock  was  declared  in 
June,  1920,  in  addition  to  the  regular  7  per  cent  on  preferred  and 
8  per  cent  on  common  stock  for  that  year.  The  net  income  for  this 
chain  for  the  year  1920  was  $9,775,252  and  the  common  stock  earned 
15.51  per  cent.  In  another  chain  the  common  stock  earned  2641  per 
cent,  and  in  still  a  third  chain,  in  February,  192 1,  at  a  time  when 
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the  country  was  supposedly  in  the  throes  of  business  depression,  a 
special  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  common  stock  was  declared  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dividend,  and  this  after  a  surplus  of  $500,000 
had  been  created.  During  1920  a  single  chain  had  sales  in  December 
amounting  to  $21,521,789  and  an  average  for  the  other  eleven  months 
of  approximately  $10,850,000. 

These  figures  speak  for  the  financial  soundness  of  chain  5  and  10 
cent  stores,  and  the  Woolworth  Building,  towering  high  against  the 
sky  line  of  Manhattan,  is  another  evidence  of  their  present  solidarity. 

On  the  human  side  figures  do  not  speak  so  well,  even  if  we  choose 
to  view  a  minimum  standard  for  wages  as  based  on  the  cost  of  living. 
Fortunately  figures  on  the  cost  of  living,  based  on  budgetary  studies, 
are  available  for  New  York  City.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  ask,  "What 
can  a  woman  live  on?"  and  "What  does  a  woman  earn  in  a  5  and 
10  cent  store?"  and  to  answer  both. 

In  the  study  of  the  Division  the  actual  earnings  differed  but  little 
from  the  wage  rate,  except  where  deductions  for  absence  were  made. 
This  occured  in  the  cases  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  full-time  women 
workers.  Overtime  or  bonus  payments  were  few  in  number  and  small 
in  amount.  The  wage  figures  used,  therefore,  are  wage  rates.  They 
stand  as  the  value  set  upon  full-time  work  by  the  employers. 

Computing  the  cost  of  living  in  different  centers,  at  different  times, 
and  computing  the  increases  in  these  costs,  is  at  best  a  ticklish  busi- 
ness and  is  always  open  to  criticism  and  argument.  The  following 
methods  of  computing  costs  of  living  in  New  York  State  are  clearly 
explained  so  that  they  may  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 

In  order  to  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism  and  fairness  three  dif- 
ferent standards  have  been  taken,  each  one  fixed  by  a  different  au- 
thoritative group  and  each  one  significant  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  women's  wages  found  in  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  of  New 
York  State. 

First.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  states  that 
in  March,  192 1,  $19.55  [was]  the  minimum  wage  on  which  a  woman 
clerical  worker  in  New  York  City  [could]  live.  This  is  based  on  what 
is  termed  a  "health  and  decency  level." 

The  difference  between  the  clerical  worker  and  the  saleswoman, 
so  far  as  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  is  at  a  minimum,  as  both  groups 
must  have  somewhat  similar  standards  for  work  clothes.  However, 
in  fixing  minimum  wages  for  women  in  Oregon  the  minimum  for  a 
clerical  worker  was  increased  4.62  per  cent  over  that  fixed  for  a  sales- 
woman. Applying  this  percentage  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal   Research,  the  minimum  wage  for  saleswomen   in  New 
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York  City,  March,  192 1,  would  be  $18.65  as  against  $19.55  f°r  tne 
woman  clerical  worker. 

Second.  In  19 14  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission fixed  a  wage  of  $9  a  week  for  New  York  City  and  $8.20 
for  Buffalo  and  Troy  as  the  minimum  on  which  a  woman  could  main- 
tain herself  "in  decency."  Various  percentages  of  increase  for  the 
cost  of  living  since  19 14  have  been  used.  The  most  authoritative 
would  seem  to  be  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

In  New  York  City  in  December,  1920,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  over  December,  1914,  was  101.41  per  cent,  and  in  May,  192 1, 
it  had  dropped  to  81.70  per  cent.  The  increase  in  March,  192 1,  over 
December,  1914,  could  therefore  be  set  as  89.60  per  cent. 

Buffalo  is  the  only  other  city  in  New  York  State  for  which  figures 
are  given.  As  the  Buffalo  figures  and  also  the  figures  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  New  York  City  figures,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  accept  this  per  cent  of  increase  as  applicable 
throughout  the  state,  realizing  that  whereas  the  actual  cost  of  living 
is  different  in  different  centers,  the  per  cent  of  increase  since  19 14  has 
been  practically  the  same. 

Applying  this  increased  per  cent,  the  living  wage  set  by  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  in  1914  would  become,  in  March,  192 1, 
$17.06  for  New  York  City  and  $15.55  for  Buffalo  and  Troy. 

Third.  In  August,  1919,  a  minimum  wage  of  $16.50  was  set  for 
the  mercantile  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  that  district.  This  was  based  on  a  study  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  district  at  that  time  and  was  a  compromise  between 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  employees  and  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  employers. 

Figures  indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Washington,  D.  C,  >n 
the  summer  of  19 19  was  much  the  same  as  the  cost  of  living  in 
March,  192 1,  in  New  York  City.  During  the  latter  part  of  19 19  and 
the  spring  of  1920  the  cost  of  living  rose,  reaching  a  peak  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  From  that  time  costs  have  decreased  until  we  have  now 
reached  a  place  in  the  scale  where  conditions  are  comparable  to  con- 
ditions in  the  summer  of  19 19.  For  instance,  the  weekly  family  mini- 
mum worked  out  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is 
$43.54  for  New  York  City  in  February,  192 1,  whereas  a  minimum 
worked  out  on  the  same  standards  in  August,  1919,  was  $43.51  for  a 
family  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  the  official  figure  of  $16.50  fixed  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  used  as  at  least  a  rough  indication 
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of  a  low  minimum  cost  of  living  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  this 
study  was  made. 

None  of  these  cost-of-living  wage  figures  allow  for  any  savings.  A 
satisfactory  working  budget  should  allow  for  a  saving  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  income,  but  in  order  to  present  a  conservative 
report  this  has  not  been  added  to  the  cost-of-living  figures  used. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  actual  money  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  should  vary  in  different  localities.  Rent,  of  course,  is  the  greatest 
variable.  The  amount  of  variation  between  the  three  groups  of  cities 
used  in  this  study  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately.  However, 
the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  set  a  living  wage  for  Buffalo 
and  Troy  which  was  8.89  per  cent  less  than  the  wage  set  for  New 
York  City.  If  we  assume  that  a  wage  for  Buffalo  and  Troy  is  a  repre- 
sentative living  wage  in  up-state  cities  of  over  50,000  population,  we 
can  apply  this  per  cent  of  decrease  to  all  the  figures  set  for  New  York 
City  in  estimating  a  cost-of-living  wage  for  these  up-state  cities.  In 
like  manner  a  similar  decrease  can  be  assumed  between  the  cities  of 
over  50,000  population  and  those  of  less  than  50,000  population.  We 
shall  then  have  minimum-wage  standards  for  women  in  each  group 
of  cities,  using  as  a  base  any  one  of  the  three  minimums  suggested. 

1.  Thus  the  standard  of  "health  and  decency"  set  by  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  $19.55  f°r  clerical  workers  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  192 1,  becomes  Si 7.81  for  clerical  workers 
in  the  up-state  cities  of  over  50,000;  and  $16.23  for  clerical  workers 
in  the  cities  of  less  than  50,000.  On  this  same  base  the  standards  for 
saleswomen  would  be  for  New  York  City  $18.65;  f°r  the  cities  of 
over  50,000,  $16.99;  and  for  the  smaller  cities,  $15.48. 

2.  The  standard  of  " decency"  set  by  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  in  1914,  raised  to  March,  192 1,  becomes  for  New  York 
City,  $17.06;  for  the  cities  of  over  50,000,  $15.55;  and  for  the 
smaller  cities,  $14.17. 

3.  The  minimum  wage  of  $16.50  for  mercantile  workers  set  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  in  August,  19 19,  and 
roughly  applicable  for  New  York  City  in  March,  192 1,  becomes  for 
the  cities  of  over  50,000,  $15.03,  and  for  the  cities  of  less  than 
50,000,  $13.69. 

When  we  compare  these  three  sets  of  figures  with  the  wage  rates  of 
women  working  in  5  and  10  cent  stores,  we  find  rather  startling 
facts,  particularly  considering  the  popular  assumption  that  wages  are 
high  in  New  York  City. 

If  we  take  the  cost-of-living  level  set  by  the  Minimum  Waee  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  find  that  in  New  York  City  87.59 
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per  cent  of  the  saleswomen  employed  in  5  and  10  cent  stores  received 
less  than  $16.50;  up-state,  in  cities  of  over  50,000,  95.52  per  cent 
received  less  than  $15.03;  and  in  the  smaller  cities  95.27  per  cent 
received  less  than  $13.69. 

If  the  figures  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  are  brought 
up  to  date  and  used,  we  find  in  New  York  City  that  93.34  per  cent  of 
the  saleswomen  received  less  than  $17.06  ;  in  the  cities  of  over  50,000, 
95.52  per  cent  received  less  than  $15.55;  and  in  the  smaller  cities 
97.64  per  cent  received  less  than  $14.17. 

If  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  are  those 
most  recently  worked  out,  are  accepted,  the  figures  show  that  96.97 
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Wages  of  Saleswomen  in  5  and  10  Cent  Stores  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 

and  the  Cost  of  Living 


per  cent  of  the  saleswomen  in  New  York  City  received  less  than  the 
$18.65,  ^e  amount  considered  the  minimum  on  which  a  woman  could 
live ;  in  the  cities  of  over  50,000,  97.66  per  cent  received  less  than  the 
minimum  set,  $16.99  5  and  in  the  smaller  cities  98.82  per  cent  received 
less  than  $15.48,  the  minimum  for  that  group  of  cities. 

These  percentages  are  based  on  the  wages  of  the  saleswomen,  who 
form  84  per  cent  of  the  women  workers  and  are  therefore  the  group 
to  be  chiefly  considered. 

The  floorwomen  and  clerical  workers  received  a  wage  somewhat 
higher  than  that  received  by  the  saleswomen ;  yet,  when  the  wages 
for  clerical  workers  alone  in  New  York  City  are  analyzed,  only  53.45 
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per  cent  were  receiving  what  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
termed  a  minimum  wage  for  clerical  workers,  $19.55.  The  other  46.55 
per  cent  were  receiving  wages  which,  according  to  this  figure,  could 
not  enable  them  to  live  in  " health  and  decency."  In  the  cities  of  over 
50,000  the  percentage  under  the  minimum  of  $17.81  was  64.70;  and 
in  the  cities  of  less  than  50,000,  with  a  minimum  of  $16.23,  8  out  of 
16  of  the  clerical  workers  were  below  the  standard. 

No  matter  how  much  dispute  may  center  around  what  the  neces- 
sities of  life  are  and  in  what  quantities  they  are  needed,  the  significant 
thing  is  that  no  matter  which  standard  is  taken,  in  New  York  City 
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Wages  of  Women  Clerical  Workers  in  5  and  10  Cent  Stores  in  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn  and  the  Cost  of  Living 


from  88  per  cent  to  97  per  cent  of  the  salesgirls  are  receiving  less 
than  enough  to  live  on.  In  the  up-state  cities  the  corresponding  per 
cents  range  from  95  to  99. 

The  clerical  workers  are  better  paid,  but  even  there,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  more 
than  two  fifths  in  New  York  City,  nearly  three  fifths  in  the  up-state 
cities  of  over  50,000,  and  one  half  in  the  smaller  cities  are  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  in  M health  and  decency." 

Such  a  situation  as  this  needs  no  further  comment. 

The  cashier  in  one  up-state  store  began  working  in  1896  as  a  sales- 
girl at  $2.50  a  week  and  has  worked  for  the  same  chain  continuously 
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since  that  time.  During  191 8  and  19 19  she  was  tried  out  in  a  small 
country  store  as  manager,  but  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  job 
and  the  fact  that  the  store  did  not  make  enough  profits  to  pay  her 
what  she  could  earn  as  cashier,  she  was  glad  to  go  in  the  latter 
capacity  to  a  larger  store  at  $25  a  week.  She  boarded  with  a  cousin 
in  the  city  where  she  worked,  and  trolleyed  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
Saturday  night  after  closing  time  to  get  home  for  Sunday  to  her 
father  and  mother,  whom  she  supported  almost  entirely.  There  was 
practically  no  chance  for  advancement  ahead  of  her,  and  she  had 
settled  into  a  painstaking  performance  of  routine  work.  Her  point  of 
view  was  significantly  summed  up  in  her  quiet  statement,  "The  world 
does  move  real  slow,  don't  it?" 

The  world  does  seem  to  move  real  slow,  particularly  in  relation  to 
women's  wages.  Wholly  unorganized  as  these  women  in  5  and  10 
cent  stores  are,  unstable  in  that  their  work  gives  them  so  little  train- 
ing for  promotion  or  better  jobs,  they  change  from  factory  to  5  and 
10  cent  store  and  back  again,  going  where  the  job  pays  most, — an 
existence  that  knows  neither  work  standards  nor  material  prosperity. 

Exercise 

List  several  commodities  which  seem  good  possibilities  for  a  "white  list" 
system,  and  several  which  seem  poor  prospects,  and  explain  the  differences. 


WAGE  STANDARDS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT1 

Mary  D.  Hopkins 

Questions 

1.  If  wages  are  raised,  will  the  poor  waste  the  difference  ? 

2.  Do  better  wages  actually  increase  welfare  ?  Do  they  reduce  public  ex- 
pense or  community  losses  from  sickness,  crime,  etc.  ? 

3.  If  a  conscientious  manager  resigned  rather  than  exploit  labor,  what 
effects  would  there  be  ? 

4.  If  wages  can  easily  be  cut,  will  employers  take  the  trouble  to  make 
other  economies  through  better  management,  labor-saving  devices,  etc.  ? 

5.  Suppose  an  efficient  manager  has  already  introduced  such  economies. 
How  can  he  face  the  competition  of  the  less  competent  manager  who  merely 
cuts  wages  or  employs  child  labor  ? 

*Mary  D.  Hopkins,  Do  Wages  Buy  Health?  Survey,  37:  Si7-5I9>  February  3, 
191 7.   Adapted. 
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6.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  minimum  wages  ? 

7.  If  our  courts  will  not  uphold  community  standards,  what  other  ways 
are  there  left  for  their  maintenance  ? 

[Striking  is  not  the  only  means  of  insisting  upon  standards.  Interested 
citizens  have  organized  to  secure  and  defend  laws  which  make  a  living 
wage  a  first  charge  upon  industry.  The  attitude  of  the  courts  and  of  un- 
enlightened employing  interests  has  made  it  evident  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety  in  this  respect,  especially  for  unorganized  and  other- 
wise unprotected  workers. 

If  workers  show  un-American  standards,  we  are  apt  to  despise  them  or 
resent  their  competition.  If  they  strike  or  attempt  political  action  in  order 
to  secure  an  American  standard,  conservatives  dub  them  agitators  or  Bol- 
sheviks. If,  however,  we  refuse  them  legal  guaranties  of  minimum  stand- 
ards, we  must  expect  them  either  to  stay  un-Americanized  or  to  seek  the 
only  other  means  that  they  see  of  insisting  upon  higher  planes  of  living  such 
as  we  have  set  as  their  model. 

Mary  D.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  here 
reviews  the  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  the 
Oregon  Minimum-Wage  Law.] 

It  is  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  and  a  casual  visitor  might 
wonder  if  any  case  of  unusual  interest  were  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Something  more  than  amiable  curiosity  stirs 
the  audience.  Faces  are  intent,  even  anxious.  And  well  they  may  be 
if  they  are  those  of  friends  of  social  legislation,  for  today  the  Oregon 
minimum-wage  cases,  undecided  for  more  than  two  years,  are  again 
before  the  court  for  reargument.  (See  the  Survey,  December  26, 
1914.) 

Those  who  have  business  with  the  Honorable  Court  are  Edwin  V. 
O'Hara  for  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Frank 
C.  Stettler,  a  paper-box  manufacturer  of  Portland,  and  Elmira  Simp- 
son, his  employee,  who  allege  against  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
they  are  deprived  of  constitutional  liberty  without  due  process  of  law 
in  being  forced  by  the  minimum-wage  law  of  Oregon  to  pay  and 
receive  a  living  wage — namely,  $8.64  weekly — for  services  rendered 
by  one  to  the  other. 

For  the  plaintiffs,  ex-Senator  Fulton,  of  Oregon,  and  Rome  G. 
Brown,  of  Minnesota,  accredited  guardians  of  the  established  order, 
sit  solidly  in  their  places.  For  the  defense,  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,1  is  quite  alone.    Attorney-General  Brown,  of 

1  Professor  Frankfurter  argued  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  April  18,  1916.   (See  the  Survey,  May  27,  1916.) 
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Oregon,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  court's  sudden  advancement  of  these 
cases,  has  not  been  able  to  reach  Washington.  From  the  judge's  bench 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  is  missing,  since  his  former  participation  in  the 
case  as  attorney  for  the  defense  bars  him  from  sitting  in  judgment. 
(See  the  Survey,  February  6,  191 5.) 

It  is  the  second  day  of  the  hearing  and  the  defense  has  not  yet  had 
its  innings.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  Senator  Fulton  yesterday  had 
thundered  against  the  law  uninterrupted,  painting  a  lurid  picture  of 
the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  minimum  wage, — a  picture  that  might 
well  give  one  pause  if  it  were  not  subject  to  the  check  of  facts. 

"If  your  honors  shall  hold  this  statute  constitutional,  you  will  be 
tearing  down  the  last  barrier  between  government  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  state  may,  indeed,  regulate  hours,"  the 
senator  granted,  "for  hours  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  public 
health,  and  so  come  within  the  police  power.  But  wages  have  no  con- 
nection with  health." 

In  some  equally  obscure  way  wages  are  detached  also  from  occupa- 
tion and  the  cost  of  living.  The  very  bulwark  of  the  opposition  lay 
in  the  query:  "Why  should  Stettler  pay  Simpson's  bill?  Why,  any 
more  than  John  D.  Rockefeller?  Stettler  does  not  create  the  needs  of 
the  body,  and  what  concern  has  he  with  Simpson's  cost  of  living?  " 

No  one  can  complain  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  interested  in 
the  minimum-wage  cases.  As  counsel  for  the  defense  rose  to  reply  to 
Senator  Fulton,  all  the  objections  to  the  minimum-wage  system 
seemed  thrown  into  the  arena  at  once :  Mr.  Justice  Pitney 's  question 
of  the  lazy  and  inefficient,  Chief  Justice  White's  concern  over  possible 
displacement  and  unemployment  of  women,  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds's 
fear  of  a  decrease  in  men's  wages  through  women's  competition,  the 
pin-money  theory,  introduced  again  by  Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  which  as- 
sumes that  since  the  earnings  of  women  in  industry  are  for  the  most 
part  supplementary,  women  have  no  need  of  a  living  wage. 

Steady  and  cool  under  fire,  with  the  ready  debater's  swiftness  in 
his  retort  of  fact  and  experience  to  each  hypothetical  objection, 
Mr.  Frankfurter  yet  had  need  of  all  his  skill  to  meet  the  court's  at- 
tack ;  no  chance  was  given  him  of  consecutive  argument. 

The  dialogue  reached  a  sudden  climax  when  at  counsel's,  "But, 
your  Honor,  those  are  not  the  facts,"  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  in- 
terrupted sharply,  "I  want  to  hear  the  law,  not  the  facts." 

Mr.  Frankfurter  paused  a  moment  and  spoke  very  distinctly :  "We 
cannot  discuss  the  law  apart  from  the  facts  that  illuminate  it.  This 
court  has  said  again  and  again  that  it  cannot  consider  such  questions 
in  vacuo.  We  have  a  right,  your  Honors" — and  his  voice  rose  to  a 
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challenge — "to  oppose  the  judgment  of  speculation  by  the  judgment 
of  experience!" 

Well,  today,  if  it  please  the  court,  we  shall  have  both  the  facts  and 
the  law.  And  today  the  court  is  listening,  alert  and  silent.  In  the 
800-page  brief  filed  with  the  court  by  Mr.  Frankfurter  and  Josephine 
Goldmark,  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  there  is,  besides  legal 
argument,  the  whole  documented  history  of  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  world,  answering  doubts  by  the  myriad  voices  of 
recorded  fact.  Such  facts  as  these  gave  impact  to  Mr.  Frankfurter's 
brilliant  argument. 

This  Oregon  statute  of  February  17,  1913,  was  not  drawn  in  the  closet. 
It  was  built  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  And 
the  deferred  decision  of  the  court  gives  us  a  peculiar  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  case,  the  advantage  that  we  can  speak  from  experience  after  the 
event  instead  of  speculation  before  the  event. 

It  was  drawn  to  meet  certain  definite  ascertained  public  evils  against 
which  it  was  the  state's  responsibility  to  furnish  safeguards.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  women  in  industry  were  found  to  be  getting  a  wage  below  the 
living  level.  This  was  not  merely  the  concern  of  some  underpaid  Susie  or 
Lizzie,  but  the  concern  of  the  state,  which  must  in  the  end  pay  the  deficit 
between  wages  and  cost  of  living.  The  grave  consequences  to  the  public 
health,  the  general  lowering  of  standards,  the  resultant  drain  on  the  taxing 
resources  of  the  government  gave  indubitable  grounds  for  state  action. 
Senator  Fulton  has  said  that  there  is  no  relation  between  wages  and  health. 
Let  General  Gorgas,  one  of  the  foremost  health  authorities  of  this  nation, 
answer  that.  General  Gorgas  says  "that  he  never  could  have  achieved 
his  sweeping  reforms  in  health  and  sanitation  without  the  raised  wages 
that  made  better  standards  of  living  possible."  Official  reports  from  state 
after  state,  from  leading  health  experts  throughout  the  country,  make  the 
inevitable  connection  between  conditions  of  bad  health  and  the  wages  of 
women. 

This  situation  is  an  indictment  of  our  whole  economic  system.  A  woman, 
my  opponent  argues,  gets  what  she  is  worth  and  is  worth  what  she  gets.  Ah, 
your  honors,  life  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  On  examination  the  theory  that 
wages  are  governed  by  an  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  yields  to  a 
recognition  of  the  chaotic  lack  of  wage  standards  in  industry.  Establish- 
ments paying  high  wages  flourish  side  by  side  in  the  same  industry  with 
establishments  that  sweat  and  underpay  their  workers.  Lower  wages  may 
indicate  lack  of  standardization  quite  as  often  as  lower  value. 

Faced  with  the  grave  public  evils  arising  from  the  under-payment  of 
women  in  industry,  Oregon  might  have  done  any  one  of  several  things :  she 
might  have  taken  the  attitude  of  lazy  fatalism;  she  might  have  said,  as  is 
constantly  said  by  the  opponents  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  these  ills  are 
the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  industry  ;  she  might  have  frankly  adopted 
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a  state  subsidy  for  industry ;  she  might  have  relied  on  the  slow  but  sure 
forces  of  education ;  or  she  might  have  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts, 
which  looks  for  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  wage  to  public  opinion  and 
not  to  statute. 

But  Oregon  looked  about  the  world  and  chose  a  different  way.  She  saw 
the  system  of  wage  boards  introduced  in  Victoria  in  1896  renewed  year  after 
year  and  extending  its  success  throughout  the  Australian  commonwealth. 
She  looked  to  England  and  saw  her  first  somewhat  tentative  introduction  of 
the  system  spreading  throughout  some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  na- 
tion. Here  was  Oregon's  approach  to  her  trial  of  the  minimum  wage,  not 
theory  or  speculation.  She  took  advantage  of  the  slow  march  of  experiment 
in  industrial  communities.  Oregon  was  entitled  to  build,  as  she  did  build,  on 
the  experience  of  the  world. 

And  in  Oregon  the  results  of  the  earlier  experiments  were  verified.  Did 
the  minimum  wage  operate  to  bring  about  the  displacement  of  women  in  in- 
dustry? Did  it  operate  to  pay  the  minimum  to  the  lazy  and  inefficient? 
The  answer  is  that  it  has  not.  From  all  over  the  world  testimony  is  given 
of  the  heightening  of  efficiency  brought  about  by  the  minimum  wage.  It  is 
given  in  the  Australian  answers  to  the  queries  of  the  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission  ;  in  the  careful  English  studies  of  economists 
and  manufacturers  such  as  Tawney  and  Rowntree.  "  Mankind  is  as  lazy  as 
it  dares  to  be."  The  minimum  wage  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees  which  is  nothing  short  of  inspir- 
ing. On  the  side  of  the  employers  it  stimulates  invention,  management,  a 
diminution  of  waste,  a  take-up  of  slack  that  makes  directly  for  wealth.  On 
the  employees'  side  the  raised  wage,  toning  up  physical  and  social  conditions 
as  no  other  means  can  do,  results  in  greater  personal  efficiency  and  hence 
in  increased  output. 

If  the  means  then  taken  by  the  state  of  Oregon  are  "appropriate"  to 
insure  her  legitimate  end,  we  now  come  to  the  final  question  :  Are  these 
means  prohibited,  and  do  they  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  The  due-process  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  the  only 
obstruction  alleged  by  opposing  counsel  to  the  police  power  exercised  by  the 
state  of  Oregon.  Has  Oregon  deprived  Stettler  or  Simpson  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  your  Honors,  that  the  due-process  clause  con- 
sists of  two  questions  :  the  question,  first,  of  deprivation,  and,  second,  of 
justification.  You  have  only  gone  half  way  if  you  have  proved  that  a  dep- 
rivation existed.  The  question  is,  Was  there  justification  ?  What  is  due 
process  ?  In  declining  to  define  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  court  enunciated 
a  rule  of  timidity,  but  of  necessity.  You  cannot  put  due  process  into  a 
formula  any  more  than  you  can  put  the  future  into  the  formula.  Two  ideas, 
however,  seemed  to  dominate  the  court's  conception  :  the  deprivation  must 
not  be  arbitrary  or  wanton,  and  it  must  not  be  spoliative.  The  question  of 
its  limits  has  been  wrongly  raised ;  it  should  be  not  where  are  you  going  to 
draw  the  line,  but  how  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  ?  What  are  the  stand- 
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ards,  what  the  approaches  we  must  make  before  saying  to  the  state,  "Yes, 
you  may  go  thus  far"  ? 

'What  is  the  liberty  of  which  Stettler  and  Simpson  claim  they  are  de- 
prived? Did  Oregon  say  that  no  one  could  work  for  less  than  $8.64?  No. 
She  enacts  this  only  for  the  experienced  worker  of  ordinary  ability.  Oregon 
says  in  effect :  "You  must  pay  the  cost  of  your  employee's  labor  or  you 
must  get  license  from  the  commission  to  pay  her  less."  The  liberty  they 
complain  they  are  deprived  of  is  the  liberty  to  refuse  to  go  before  the  com- 
mission, in  case  Simpson  is  outside  the  $8.64  class,  to  get  permission  to  em- 
ploy her  at  $8.  What  property  deprivation  does  Stettler  complain  of  ?  He 
says  he  will  lose  his  business  if  required  to  pay  $8.64  to  his  working  force. 
For  all  we  know,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  Stettler 
during  these  three  years  may  be  making  more  money  instead  of  less  under 
the  minimum  wage.  There  may  have  been  actual  increase  of  wealth  through 
its  stimulation  of  efficiency  and  management.  Stettler,  in  short,  is  asking  the 
court  to  guess  at  a  result  which  may  be  wholly  falsified  by  the  present  fact. 

But  let  us  make  a  generous  assumption.  Let  us  assume,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  that  Stettler  cannot  employ  this  very  girl  at  $8.  What  is  the 
state  in  effect  saying  to  him  ?  You  shall  not  use  all  her  working  energy  unless 
you  pay  her  the  cost  of  producing  that  energy.  You  shall  not  employ 
Simpson  unless  you  pay  the  price  of  food  and  lodging  to  keep  her  going.  It 
ultimately  comes  down  to  that.  That  is  why  Stettler  and  not  John  D. 
Rockefeller  should  pay,  because  Stettler  has  the  use  of  all  her  working 
power  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  not.  Someone  must  pay  the  cost  of  her 
labor,  and  self-evidently  it  must  be  the  man  who  profits  by  it. 

Why  is  the  state  poking  its  nose  in  ?  Because  if  there  is  a  deficit  the  state 
must  in  the  end  pay  the  bill.  Recent  reports  of  local  government  boards  in 
Great  Britain  show  with  almost  startling  clearness  the  connection  between 
low  wages  and  public  expenditures  in  the  remarkable  fall  in  poor  rates  dur- 
ing the  war  through  increase  of  wages  and  decrease  of  unemployment.  And 
the  interest  of  the  state  is  involved  not  only  in  direct  public  expenditures 
but  in  the  deterioration  of  its  human  stock.  The  cost  of  the  deficit  between 
$8.64  and  $8  is  taken  out  of  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  workers,  who,  in 
the  aggregate,  make  up  the  state. 

Again,  is  it  the  state's  interest  to  secure  fair  and  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition ?  Where  bargaining  power  is  weak  the  market  price  of  labor  may 
represent,  as  Balfour  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  f'a  forced  sale  of 
value,"  and  not  any  true  competitive  value.  "  Interference,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark,  speaking  of  the  same  class  of  sweated  workers  —  "interference 
is  their  only  hope  of  freedom."  And  by  fixing  Simpson'swage  the  state,  more- 
over, acts  in  the  interest  of  the  fair  employer.  The  great  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  is  the  gradual  but  sure  support  of  manufacturers  in  states 
and  countries  where  it  has  been  tried.  Oregon  employers  say  that  it  throws 
the  weight  of  the  state's  authority  behind  their  own  best  standards  in  industry. 

There  is  a  shallow  current  opinion,  your  Honors,  to  the  effect  that  the 
constitution  prohibits  any  touching  by  law  of  the  wage  relation.    This  is 
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absolutely  without  foundation.  Four  times  at  least  this  court  has  in  its  de- 
cision touched  the  wage  relation  because  of  the  public  interest  the  cases  in- 
volved. In  the  truck  acts  as  to  medium  of  payment ;  in  the  McLean  case 
regarding  method ;  in  Mutual  Loan  v.  Martell  regarding  assignments  of 
wages ;  and  in  the  New  York  Erie  case  as  to  time  of  payments,  this  court 
allowed  the  state's  interference  in  the  wage  relation.  In  all  these  cases  there 
was  real  diminution  of  liberty,  but  the  court  held  the  public  interest  para- 
mount. The  wage  relation  is  not  in  itself  included  in,  nor  is  it  immune  from, 
government  action.  It  is  protected  only  by  the  broad,  permanent  principles 
of  the  due-process  clause.  This  field  of  governmental  action  must,  like 
others,  be  justified  by  public  ends,  and  the  question  must  be  considered  in 
each  specific  case. 

The  minimum  wage  is  not  a  panacea.  Oregon  may  be  wrong.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Minnesota  and  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  and  California  and 
Colorado  and  Washington  and  Wisconsin  and  Utah  may  all  be  wrong.  Yet 
they  built  on  experience  ;  they  used  their  best  wisdom  to  meet  grave  public 
evils.  The  right  to  trial  in  error  is  one  of  the  deep  rights  on  which  our  dual 
system  of  government  is  based.  Oregon  is  entitled  to  see  how  far  the  means 
she  has  taken  may  remedy  the  evils  before  her.  All  we  ask  this  court  to  say 
is  that  Oregon  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Frankfurter's  persuasive  reasonableness  makes  it  a  bit  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  the  oratory  of  Rome  G.  Brown,  who  follows  him  and 
closes  the  plaintiffs'  case.  His  attack  on  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
thinly  disguised  socialism,  his  view  of  Oregon  as  the  snake  in  our 
industrial  paradise  whose  defiance  of  constitutional  rights  has  precipi- 
tated "this  new  and  revolutionary  labor  legislation,  this  theory  that 
strikes  at  the  basis  of  our  government"  seems  a  little  fanciful. 

Father  Ryan,  whose  well-known  book  on  "The  Living  Wage" 
Mr.  Brown  paused  to  attack,  made,  after  all,  the  final  instinctive  com- 
ment: "Very  interesting,  Brown,  very  interesting,"  he  said  cordially, 
meeting  his  opponent  after  the  hearing,  "but  all  wrong,  of  course!" 

Exercises 

1.  Report  on  the  paper  by  Professor  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Survey  as  the  foregoing 
article,  on  the  health  of  prostitutes  as  compared  with  that  of  ill-paid  fac- 
tory workers. 

2.  Find  out  the  fate  of  the  case  reported  by  Miss  Hopkins  (see  the  Sur- 
vey, later  issues)  and  report  upon  the  current  status  of  such  laws  in  the 
United  States  and  your  own  state.  (National  Consumers'  League,  New 
York  City.) 

3.  Compare  the  abstract  of  Frankfurter's  brief,  above,  with  the  brief 
itself.   (Oregon  Minimum  Wage  Cases,  National  Consumers'  League,  191 6.) 
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CHARITY  OR  WAGES?1 

Leila  Houghteling 

Questions 

1.  If  a  large  packing  company  in  a  year  of  high  profits  issues  stock  divi- 
dends, and  in  a  year  of  low  profits  cuts  wages,  what  are  the  logical  results  ? 

2.  When  the  current  wage  is  lower  than  a  dietitian's  estimate  of  neces- 
sities, does  it  mean  that  the  mother  stays  at  home  and  starves  ? 

3.  Should  we  consider  working  mothers  as  part  of  a  normal  community 
standard  ?  If  so,  why  does  not  the  community  provide  care  for  the  children 
on  other  than  a  charity  basis  ? 

[Whether  the  current  plane  of  average  wages  for  unskilled  workers  is 
also  a  normal  wage  in  the  social  economic  sense  of  permitting  a  reasonably 
harmonious  adjustment  in  the  social  environment,  was  interestingly  tested 
by  an  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Leila  Houghteling.  A 
member  of  a  prominent  Chicago  family,  she  devoted  her  life  to  scientific 
charity.  She  was  a  trained  social  worker,  a  district  superintendent  in  the 
United  Charities,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  leading  school  of 
social-service  administration  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Income  and  Stand- 
ard of  Living  of  Unskilled  Laborers  in  Chicago  is  a  thorough  and  very 
significant  study  of  the  relation  of  industry  to  poverty  and  family  life. 
Social  workers  and  domestic  scientists,  as  well  as  employers  and  economists, 
should  read  the  book,  of  which  only  the  conclusions  can  here  be  presented. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Miss  Houghteling  occasionally  used  the  expres- 
sion "standard  of  living"  to  mean  also  the  plane  of  living  actually  found, 
resulting  from  the  incomes  actually  received.  The  Chicago  Standard  Budget 
referred  to  was  prepared  under  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
parts  of  a  more  recent  revision  are  given  below.  It  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  "minimum  normal  standard"  for  charity  purposes.  It  is  an  objective  de- 
scription of  the  poverty  line.  The  book  was  written  in  the  effort  to  test  the 
standards  set  by  this  Standard  Budget.] 

With  these  standards  in  mind  it  is  .  .  .  possible  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  family  fund  in  each  of  the  families 
studied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Budget.  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  the  required  expenditure  for  each  family  was  estimated 
according  to  the  Standard  Budget.  .  .  . 

Even  more  important  is  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  difference  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  and  the  estimated  Budget. 

1  Leila  Houghteling,  The  Income  and  Standard  of  Living  of  Unskilled  Laborers 
in  Chicago,  pp.  79-86.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927.  Adapted.  Tables 
XLI-XLIV  of  the  book  are  here  renumbered  I-IV. 
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Table  I.    Comparison  of  the  Earnings  of  the  Chief  Wage-Earner 
with  the  Amount  Required  for  the  Family  by  the  Chicago  Standard 

Budget 


Number  of  Wage-Earners  whose  Actual  Earnings  were  a  Specified 
Percentage  above  or  below  the  Chicago  Standard  Budget 

Percentage  of 

Total 

Above 

Below 

Number 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Not  re- 
ported 

Total 

Not  reported  .    .    . 
Total  reported    .    . 

337  1 

35 
302 

93 
93 

100.0 

•    — 
30.8 

209 
209 

100.0 

69.2 

35 
35 

Under  5 

5  and  less  than  10 
10  and  less  than  20 
20  and  less  than  30 
30  and  less  than  40 
40  and  less  than  50 
50  and  less  than  75 
75  and  over     .    .    . 

34 
43 
56 
48 
56 
37 
26 
2 

13 

16 

25 

10 

12 

6 

9 

2 

13-9 
17.2 
26.3 

IO.Q 
I2.Q 

6.5 
9-7 
2.1 

4-3 
5-3 
8-3 
3-3 
4.0 
2.0 
3-o 
.6 

21 
27 
3i 
38 
44 
3i 
17 

10.0 
12.9 
14.8 
18.2 
21.0 
14.9 
8.2 

6.9 
8.9 
10.3 
12.6 
14.6 
10.3 
5-6 

— 

This  difference  is  shown  in  Table  I.  Of  the  group  of  93  families 
in  which  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  were  in  excess  of  the 
Budget,  13  had  earnings  which  were  less  than  5  per  cent  larger,  and 
16  had  earnings  which  were  between  5  and  10  per  cent  larger,  making 
29  families,  or  9.6  per  cent  of  the  302  reporting  families,  within  a 
range  of  10  per  cent  above.  Another  group  of  29  families  have  earn- 
ings which  were  30  per  cent  or  more  larger  than  the  estimated  Budget. 
The  excess  of  earnings  in  this  group  ranges  above  75  per  cent.  Among 
the  209  families  in  which  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  show 
a  deficiency  in  relation  to  the  Budget,  the  percentage  of  difference 
shows  a  slightly  narrower  range,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  group  showing  considerable  deviation.  Forty- 
eight  families,  or  15.8  per  cent  of  the  302  families,  have  a  deficiency 
of  less  than  10  per  cent;  while  161,  or  53.4  per  cent,  show  deficits 
ranging  between  10  and  75  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  is  there 
a  much  larger  proportion  whose  earnings  fall  below  than  above  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Chicago  Standard  Budget,  but  the  deficits 
are  in  general  much  more  significant  in  size  than  the  surpluses.  .  . 

The  first  question  of  interest  to  be  answered  is,  In  how  many  families 
are  the  family  funds  larger  than  the  estimated  Budget,  and  in  how 
many  are  the  funds  smaller?    Table  II  answers  this  question.   The 


Home-owners  excluded. 
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figures  here  are  quite  different  from  those  [which  would  appear  if] 
only  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  were  included,  as  there 
are  185  families,  or  55.1  per  cent  of  the  families  under  consideration, 
whose  family  funds  are  larger  than  the  estimated  Budget,  and  151, 
or  44.9  per  cent,  with  family  funds  smaller  than  the  Budget.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  surprising,  as  with  all  the  sources  of  income  included 
it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  larger  percentage  of  these  families 
able  to  maintain  a  standard  as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  that  set  by 
the  Standard  Budget.  .  . 

Table  II.    Families  whose  Family  Funds  were  above  or  below  the 
Chicago  Standard  Budget  ;  Number  and  Per  Cent  Distribution 


Family  Fund  in  Relation  to  Standard  Budget 


Total  .... 
Not  reported  . 
Total  reported 


Families  whose  family  funds  show  an  excess    . 
Families  whose  family  funds  show  a  deficiency 


Families 


Number 


337 

1 
336 


185 
151 


Per  cent  dis- 
tribution 


55-i 

44.9 


The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  percentage  of  difference 
between  these  funds  and  the  Standard  Budget.  This  is  shown  in 
Table  III.  Taking  first  the  cases  where  the  family  fund  shows  an 
excess  over  the  Budget,  there  is  some  similarity  between  this  table 
and  Table  I.  That  is  to  say,  while,  in  Table  I,  9.6  per  cent  showed 
a  difference  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  in  this  table  13.7  per  cent  show 
the  same  difference.  As  the  percentage  of  excess  increases,  how- 
ever, there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  relatively  more  families  whose 
family  funds  are  larger,  with  the  result  that  there  are  75  families,  or 
22.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  337  families,  whose  family  funds 
are  30  per  cent  or  more  in  excess,  as  compared  with  9.6  per  cent  of 
families  where  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  exceed  the  Budget 
by  the  same  percentage. 

The  families  in  which  the  family  fund  shows  a  deficiency  number 
151,  and  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  goes  in  some  cases  almost  to 
50  per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  them,  80.2  per  cent,  however,  fall  in 
the  percentage  groups  below  30  per  cent.  These  results  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  those  indicated  in  Table  I,  where  the  percentage  of 
difference  ran  much  higher,  but  the  contrast  is  not  surprising  when  it 
is  recalled  that  all  the  sources  of  income  are  included  in  the  later  table. 
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Table  III.   Comparison  of  Family  Fund  with  the  Chicago 
Standard  Budget 


Families  ln  which  Family  Funds  were  a  Specified  Percentage 
Above  or  Below  the  Standard  Budget 

Percentage  of 

Total 

Above 

Below 

Number 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Not  re- 
ported 

Total 

Not  reported  .    .    . 
Total  reported    .    . 

337 

1 

336 

185 
185 

100.0 

55-i 

151 

100.0 

44.9 

1 

Under  5 

5  and  less  than  10 
10  and  less  than  20 
20  and  less  than  30 
30  and  less  than  40 
40  and  less  than  50 
50  and  less  than  75 
75  and  over    .   .    . 

52 
40 
74 
65 
46 
27 
20 
12 

22 
24 
32 
32 
25 
18 
20 
12 

11.9 
12.9 
17.3 
17-3 
13-5 

9.8 
10.9 

6.4 

6.6 
7-1 
9-S 
9-5 
7-4 
5-4 
6.0 
3-6 

30 
16 
42 
33 
21 
9 

19.9 
10.6 
27.8 
21.9 
13-9 
5-9 

8.9 
4.8 
12.5 
9.8 
6.2 
2.7 

— 

In  order  to  clarify  this  discussion  and  to  relate  it  to  the  actual 
amounts  of  money  making  up  these  family  funds,  Table  IV  has  been 
prepared.  This  table  states  first  the  number  and  per  cent  distribution 
of  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner,  and,  in  comparable  form,  the 
number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  family  funds  of  different  sizes. 

The  first  point  of  importance  in  Table  IV  is  the  fact  that  74 
families  have  family  funds  of  over  $2400  a  year,  and  11  of  these  are 
over  $4000  a  year.  There  are,  needless  to  say,  no  families  where  the 
earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  are  more  than  $2400  a  year.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  families  have  total  incomes  between  Si 800  and 
$2400,  as  compared  with  20  families  in  which  the  man's  earnings 
came  within  these  limits.  In  the  lower  income  groups  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  in  125  families,  or  26.8  per  cent,  the  family  funds 
amounted  to  less  than  $1400  a  year,  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage- 
earner  in  233  families,  approximately  one  half  of  the  whole  number, 
were  less  than  Si 400.  These  figures  are  in  large  part  a  restatement  of 
what  has  already  been  said  in  a  preceding  chapter,  but  they  serve  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  supplementary  sources  of  income 
in  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  such  as  the  ones  under 
consideration. 

In  all  this  discussion  there  are  several  facts  which  stand  out  clearly 
and  should  be  further  emphasized.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  in 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  302  families  for  whom  these  comparisons 
could  be  made,  the  wages  of  the  chief  wage-earner  are  not  sufficient 
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Table  IV.   Earnings  of  Chief  Wage-Earners  and  Total  Family  Funds 
Classified  by  Amounts 


Amount 

Families  with  Chief  Wage- 
Earners   Earning   Specified 
Amount 

Families  with  Family  Fund 
of  Specified  Amount 

Number 

Per  cent  dis- 
tribution 

Number 

Per  cent  dis- 
tribution 

Total 

467 

44  ' 
423 

E 

467 

12 
466 

— 

Total  reported 

100.0 

$8oo-$999    

17 

90 

126 

126 

44 

13 

6 

4.0 
21.3 
29.8 
29.8 
10.4 
3-1 
1-4 
.2 

5 

45 

75 

80 

76 

41 

48 

22 

21 

10 

10 

15 

7 

3 

5 

3 

9.6 

16.1 
17.2 

16.3 

8  8 

$I200-$I399     

$1400-51599     

$i6oo-$i799     

$20OO-$2I99     

10.3 
4-7 
4-5 
2.1 

$220O-$2399     

$2400-$2S99     .    

$26oo-$2799     

$28oo-$2999     

$3000-$3499     

$350O-$3999     

$4000-$4499     

$4500-$4999     

$5000  and  over 

3-2 

i-5 

•7 

•7 

to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  Chicago 
Budget ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases  the  deficit  existing  between  the 
earnings  and  the  Budget  is  very  great,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
half  the  man's  earnings.  That  is,  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard  equal 
to  the  Budget,  he  would  have  to  increase  his  earnings  by  50  per  cent. 
However,  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that  when  all  sources 
of  income  are  included,  a  larger  number,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the 
families,  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Budget.  But  it  is 
evident  that  even  with  all  the  sources  of  income  included,  there  are 
many  families  (44.9  per  cent)  still  unable  to  meet  or  approximate 
these  requirements. 

Exercise 

See  what  you  can  find  about  stock  dividends  and  wage  cuts  in  the  Chicago 
packing  industry,  the  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  or  North  Carolina  textile 
industries,  or  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines. 


1  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  employers'  statements  of  wages  for  these  men ; 
therefore  their  wages  are  given  under  "not  reported."  As  the  family  fund  is  only 
an  estimate,  the  man's  estimate  of  his  wages  is  included  in  the  family  fund. 

2 In  one  case  no  estimate  of  the  man's  earnings  could  be  obtained. 
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WAGES  AND  STANDARDS  RECIPROCAL  CAUSES1 
Helen  Bosanquet 

Questions 

1.  How  may  changes  in  standards  of  living  force  wages  up  or  down  in  a 
given  trade  ? 

2.  If  consumers  demand  well-made  goods,  does  that  include  well-waged 
producers  ? 

3.  If  children  were  paid  for  what  they  lose  as  well  as  for  what  they  pro- 
duce, would  they  be  hired? 

[That  standards  may  affect  both  the  worker's  productivity  and  the  share 
of  wages  going  to  labor  in  a  given  industry  was  seen  and  well  stated  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  the  English  social  economist.  She  also 
points  out  how  a  standard  which  demands  well-made  goods  will  usually 
stimulate  good  wages  in  that  industry.  This  is  the  principle  applied,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  the  use  of  the  union  label  by  labor  unions  and  in  the 
use  of  "white  lists"  of  fair  employers  by  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
These  groups  now  rely  more  heavily  upon  strikes  or  upon  legislation  as  a 
basis  for  raising  standards  of  working  conditions  and  wages.  Wage  laws  for 
women  have,  however,  had  a  serious  setback  in  recent  court  decisions.] 

The  ability  of  the  wage-earners  to  maintain  and  raise  their  stand- 
ard will  depend  largely  upon  their  being  educated  to  do  a  kind  of 
work  which  is  in  demand,  while,  again,  their  willingness  to  give  this 
education  to  their  children  will  depend  upon  the  Standard  of  Life  at 
which  they  aim. 

What  is  it  which  determines  what  kind  of  work  will  be  in  demand  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  the  consumer,  the  person  who 
wants  and  buys  things,  whose  desires  determine  what  things  shall  be 
made.  Few  people,  none  who  have  to  earn  their  living,  will  spend 
their  energies  in  making  things  which  no  one  wants  to  have  or  to  use. 
Hence,  as  the  wage-earners  of  the  world  far  exceed  in  numbers  all 
others,  it  is  very  largely  they  who,  by  their  wants,  determine  what 
kind  of  work  wage-earners  shall  be  engaged  in.  It  is  the  working- 
class  demand  which  makes  brewing  a  profitable  business,  and  causes 
many  men  to  be  employed  in  breweries.  It  is  unfortunately  a  working- 
class  demand  for  cheap  and  showy  articles  which  supports  many  of 

1  Helen  Bosanquet,  The  Standard  of  Life  and  Other  Studies,  pp.  60-61.  Copy- 
right, 1898,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission.  By  permis- 
sion also  of  Macmillan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  London. 
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our  "sweated"  industries,  and  causes  many  men  and  women  to  be 
employed  in  badly  paid  and  unhealthy  occupations.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  in  proportion  as  the  masses  of  the  people  insist  upon  having 
really  good  value  for  their  money,  in  the  sense  that  they  will  prefer 
solid,  well-made  articles  to  those  which  are  showy  and  cheap,  they 
will  be  making  a  demand  for  well-paid  work  done  under  good  condi- 
tions. Here  again,  then,  we  see  how  a  high  standard  of  living  helps 
forward  the  position  of  the  wage-earners. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INCOME  ON  STANDARDS  OF  LIFE1 
Robert  Coit  Chapin 

Questions 

1.  How  does  the  plane  of  living  affect  the  standards  of  living  of  a  family  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  plane  of  living  independent  of  income? 

3.  As  wages  rise,  which  items  in  the  standard  of  life  exert  pressure  for 
relatively  greater  expense,  which  remain  relatively  constant,  and  which  de- 
crease proportionately  ? 

4.  What  has  the  source  of  income  to  do  with  standards  ?  for  example, 
coupon-clipping,  or  speculation,  as  compared  with  charity  ? 

[Not  only  do  standards  affect  wages,  but  wages  obviously  affect  standards. 
Dr.  Chapin  was  professor  of  social  economy  at  Beloit  College.  His  article 
is  chosen  because  of  his  book  on  The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  because  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  Engel,  one  of  the  first  scientific  students  of  living 
standards.2  Allowance  must  now  be  made  for  the  post-war  inflation  of  the 
dollar  in  pre-war  citations  such  as  this.  Also,  Professor  Chapin  was  apt  to 
call  the  plane  of  living  the  "real  standard"  of  living.] 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  standard  [  =  plane]  of  living  at- 
tained does  not  depend  simply  upon  income.  The  natural  environment 
(climate,  the  free  gifts  of  nature),  the  social  environment,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  the  efficiency  of  government,  the  opportunities  for  rec- 
reation and  education  which  are  provided  gratuitously, — all  these  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  plane  of  life  that  men  attain.    Further- 

1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  14:  638-647,  March,  1909.   Adapted. 

2 A  statement  of  "Engel's  Laws"  by  F.  Stuart  Chapin  is  to  be  found  in  a  later 
extract  (p.  481).  F.  Stuart  Chapin  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  late  R.  C. 
Chapin  whose  article  is  here  drawn  upon ;  nor  is  Ernst  Engel  to  be  confused  with 
Friedrich  Engels,  author  with  Marx  of  the  Communist  Manifesto. 
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more,  the  actual  comfort  enjoyed  by  a  given  family  depends  hardly 
less  upon  the  amount  of  its  income  than  upon  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
applying  it  to  the  diverse  wants  which  it  may  be  made  to  meet.  The 
woman  who  "looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household"  is  as  im- 
portant a  factor  in  our  time  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  King  Lemuel. 

But  into  these  wide  aspects  of  the  question  it  is  not  my  business 
to  enter.  I  shall  deal  with  the  influence  upon  the  standard  of  living 
of  income  alone,  and  I  purpose  to  consider  the  effect  upon  the  stand- 
ard, first,  of  variations  in  amount  of  income ;  second,  of  variations  in 
sources  of  income.  I  shall  draw  for  illustration  largely  upon  the 
results  of  an  investigation  into  the  standard  of  living  in  New  York 
City  carried  on  in  1907  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities.  Returns  were  compiled  from 
39 t  families  of  four,  five,  and  six  persons  each,  318  having  incomes 
between  $600  and  $1100. 

I.  Variations  in  amount  of  income.  It  is  plain  that  the  larger  the 
income,  the  larger  are  the  possibilities  of  satisfaction.  One  of  the 
evidences  of  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  kind  of  good  things  that  are  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  actually  in  his  possession.  We  know, 
that  is,  that  the  rise  of  the  standard  of  living  so  as  to  include  trolley 
rides  and  daily  newspapers  and  silver-plated  ware  must  be  the  result 
of  a  general  increase  in  family  income.  But  we  can  go  farther  than 
this.  Ernst  Engel  has  taught  us  to  look  at  the  apportionment  of  in- 
come among  the  principal  objects  of  family  expenditure,  and  to  see 
just  how  changes  of  income  work  out  in  changes  in  the  elements  of 
the  standard  of  living, — what  kind  of  things  are  added  as  income 
increases,  what  are  omitted  as  income  falls. 

On  the  basis  of  returns  from  199  Belgian  families,  gathered  in  1855 
by  Ducpetiaux,  Engel  made  out  his  familiar  table  of  percentage  ex- 
penditures for  Saxon  families  of  three  income  grades.  He  found  that 
the  poorest  families,  whose  income  was  under  $300  of  our  money, 
gave  for  food  62  per  cent  of  all  that  they  spent.  Families  having  from 
$450  to  $600  spent  55  per  cent  for  food,  and  those  with  from  $750  to 
Si 000  spent  50  per  cent  for  this  purpose.  Hence  he  made  his  gener- 
alizations that,  as  income  increased,  a  less  and  less  part  of  it  was 
needed  for  food,  and  that  the  percentage  of  expenditure  for  food  was 
therefore  an  index  of  the  degree  of  prosperity  attained.  He  applied 
this  standard  in  a  later  work  to  the  wretched  English  peasants  whose 
budgets  had  been  collected  by  Eden  in  1797,  and  found  that  the  aver- 
age of  their  food  expenditure  was  73  per  cent  of  their  total  expend- 
itures.   The  generalization  regarding  the  tendency  of  the  food  per- 
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centage  to  diminish  as  the  income  increases  has  been  verified  in  many 
later  compilations  of  family  budgets.  The  Report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1903,  for  instance,  finds  a  decline  in  food 
expenditure  from  47  per  cent  among  families  having  incomes  between 
$400  and  $500  to  40  per  cent  for  families  with  incomes  between  $900 
and  $1000.  Colonel  Wright's  Massachusetts  investigation  of  1875 
showed  a  decline  from  64  per  cent  for  families  having  less  than  $450 
a  year  to  51  per  cent  for  families  having  over  Si 200  a  year. 

As  the  demands  of  the  stomach  are  more  easily  met  out  of  the 
larger  income,  what  expenditures  are  increased  to  correspond  ?  Engel's 
Saxon  tables  show  a  constant  percentage  for  housing  and  for  fuel  and 
light,  a  slight  increase  for  clothing,  and  a  rise  in  the  percentage 
allotted  to  expenditures  outside  of  immediate  physical  necessities  from 
5  to  10  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  as  we  ascend  the  income-scale. 
This  indicates  that,  along  with  somewhat  better  provision  for  food  and 
shelter,  it  is  possible  for  the  family  to  indulge  in  more  attractive  cloth- 
ing and  household  furnishings,  and  to  spend  something  for  amuse- 
ment, for  reading-matter,  and  for  minor  personal  indulgences. 

All  reports  agree  as  to  the  broadening  of  the  plane  of  living,  with 
rising  income,  in  regard  to  expenditure  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
culture  wants.  Not  all,  however,  coincide  with  Engel's  data  in  regard 
to  a  constant  percentage  for  rent  and  for  clothing.  Colonel  Wright's 
figures  for  the  United  States  at  large  in  1901  show  a  nearly  constant 
percentage  for  rent  (17  to  18  per  cent),  but  his  Massachusetts  report 
of  1875  shows  a  decline  in  the  first  three  income  groups  from  20  to 
15.5  and  then  to  14  per  cent,  followed  by  a  rise  to  17  per  cent  and  a 
drop  to  15  per  cent.  Recent  investigations  in  New  York,  that  of 
Mrs.  More  in  her  Working-men's  Budgets  and  that  of  the  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Conference,  agree  in  showing  a  steady  falling-off 
in  percentage  expenditure  for  rent  with  each  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  income.  The  percentages  found  in  the  latter  inquiry 
were  24  for  incomes  between  $600  and  $700,  and  for  successive  in- 
come groups,  rising  by  hundred-dollar  stages,  22,  20,  19,  18,  16, — the 
last  for  incomes  over  $1100.  The  congestion  of  population  in  New 
York,  fortunately  exceptional,  doubtless  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact 
that  in  that  city  house  rent  claims  one  quarter  of  the  six-hundred- 
dollar  incomes. 

An  examination  of  the  percentages  expended  for  food,  housing,  and 
other  purposes  suggests  that  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  each 
of  them  may  not  always  move  in  the  same  direction  as  we  pass  from 
one  income  group  to  the  next  higher.  The  $400  families  in  the  Labor 
Report  of  1903  spend  a  higher  percentage  for  food  than  the  $300 
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families.  If  the  comparison  is  carried  far  enough  upward  in  the  scale 
of  incomes,  a  point  is  reached  in  New  York  where  rent  ceases  to  fall 
off  in  percentage  expenditure,  and  clothing  ceases  to  demand  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  group  preceding.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
each  of  the  three  primary  wants  takes  its  turn  in  urging  its  claims 
most  vociferously ;  and  when  these  have  been  pacified,  the  desires  for 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living  begin  to  be  heard.  In  regard  to 
each  class  of  wants  in  turn  a  point  of  relative  saturation  is  reached 
and  a  more  adequate  satisfaction  of  the  next  one  becomes  possible. 

In  New  York  City  the  most  imperative  need  on  the  lowest  incomes 
is  for  housing.  Some  place  of  shelter  must  be  provided,  and,  however 
wretched,  it  will  not  be  cheap.  Thirteen  dollars  a  month  was  the 
average  rent  paid  by  seventy-two  families  whose  average  income  was 
$650.  But  this  amounts  to  Si 56  a  year,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
income.  When  the  cost  of  shelter  demands  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
income,  food  and  clothing  must  take  what  is  left.  But  the  accommo- 
dations obtained  as  the  minimum  that  can  be  lived  in  by  the  families 
with  $6 50  a  year  are  practically  good  enough  for  those  with  an  income 
one  and  two  hundred  dollars  greater.  Seventy-three  families  whose 
income  averaged  $846  spent  only  fourteen  dollars  a  [month]  on  the 
average  for  rent.  But  this  was  only  21  per  cent  of  their  larger  total 
expenditure.  Meanwhile  their  food  percentage  was  practically  as  high 
as  that  of  the  $650  group  (44.3  per  cent),  representing  an  increase  in 
average  amount  expended  from  $290  to  S3 60. 

In  food  the  point  of  diminishing  percentage  was  not  reached  until 
after  the  one-thousand-dollar  line  was  passed.  The  food  percentage  in- 
creased, as  with  the  families  in  the  United  States  Labor  Report  of  1903, 
on  passing  from  S400  to  S500  and  from  $500  to  S600.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  exaggeration  in  the  returns  of  expenditure  for  food.  In 
part  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  until  an  income  of  S800  was  reached 
one  third  of  the  families  were  underfed.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
food  expenditure  that  was  given  for  animal  food  increased,  and  that  ex- 
pended for  cereal  food  diminished.  The  cost  of  animal  food  comprised 
29  per  cent  of  the  total  food  bill  of  the  families  in  the  six-hundred- 
dollar  income  group,  and  32  per  cent  of  those  in  the  one-thousand- 
dollar  group.  Cereals  dropped  correspondingly  from  21  to  17  per  cent. 
The  expenditure  for  alcoholic  drinks  increased,  taking  into  account  only 
those  families  that  reported  this  item,  from  the  average  of  S27.25, 
or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  the  six-hundred-dollar 
group,  to  S59.96,  or  5.2  per  cent  in  the  eleven-hundred-dollar  group. 

Clothing  comes  last  of  the  three  to  a  constant  or  a  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  expenditures.    In  the  New  York  families  under  con- 
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sideration  the  percentage  expenditure  rises  slightly  with  each  increase 
of  Si 00  in  income  until  the  eleven-hundred-dollar  group  is  reached, 
and  thereafter  remains  constant  at  about  15  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  than  these  three  primary 
necessities  are  kept  under  until  these  wants  are  met.  By  the  time 
something  like  an  equilibrium  between  these  three  has  been  reached, 
say  at  S800  for  our  New  York  families,  the  expenditure  for  recreation, 
social  obligations,  care  of  the  health,  and  all  other  purposes  save  fuel 
and  light,  claims  a  larger  proportion  of  the  income.  The  proportion 
is  1  per  cent  higher  at  S700  than  at  S600,  but  at  S800  it  rises  from 
14  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  continues  to  increase 
without  sign  of  stopping.  That  is,  the  culture-wants  are  beginning  to 
claim  their  own,  which,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  have. 

A  striking  example  of  this  tendency  of  subsistence  wants  to  claim 
the  lion's  share  of  all  increasing  income  is  found  in  Engel's  compari- 
son of  the  Belgian  returns  of  1853  with  those  of  a  similar  investiga- 
tion made  in  1891.  At  the  latter  period,  although  the  average  income 
had  nearly  doubled,  the  expenditure  for  food  comprised  65.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1891  as  compared  with  64.9  per  cent  in  1853.  In  fact, 
food,  clothing,  rent,  and  fuel  and  light  consumed  96  per  cent  of  the 
income  in  1891  and  only  94  per  cent  in  1853. 

The  same  general  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  wants  may  be  drawn  from  another  method  of  handling 
the  New  York  returns.  A  minimum  standard,  as  exact  as  could  be 
determined,  was  applied  to  the  expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  and 
housing,  and  the  number  of  families  counted  in  each  income  group 
who  came  short  of  the  standard.  For  food  the  minimum  was  set  at 
an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  22  cents  per  man  per  day,  as  calculated 
after  the  manner  made  familiar  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  figure  was  reached, 
after  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  of  the  family  reports,  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Underhill  of  Yale  University,  a  competent  expert.  Professor  At- 
water's  estimate  on  the  basis  of  data  gathered  in  New  York  City  a 
few  years  previous,  when  a  lower  scale  of  prices  prevailed,  was  from 
23  to  25  cents.  For  housing  the  minimum  was  fixed  at  one  and  one 
half  persons  per  room,  that  is,  not  more  than  six  persons  to  four 
rooms.  For  clothing  the  minimum  was  set  at  an  allowance  of  8 100 
for  the  assumed  family  of  five  persons,  expenditures  for  washing  being 
included  in  this  sum. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates  of  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  physical  efficiency  does  not  concern  us,  but 
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only  the  variations  in  the  departures  from  them  that  appear  in  the 
several  income  groups.  Measured  by  these  standards,  of  the  families 
with  incomes  between  $400  and  $500  all  are  underfed,  88  per  cent 
are  underclad,  63  per  cent  are  overcrowded.  That  is,  the  want  of 
shelter  is  being  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  food  and  clothing.  In  the 
next  income  group  ($5oo-$6oo),  the  underfed  are  65  per  cent,  the 
underclothed,  as  before,  88  per  cent,  the  overcrowded,  71  per  cent. 
In  paying  more  attention  to  the  need  for  food,  less  attention  is  paid 
to  shelter.  A  higher  rental  is  paid,  but  more  persons  are  crowded  into 
the  accommodations  offered.  In  the  next  income  group  ($6oo-$7oo) 
the  underfed  have  fallen  to  33  per  cent,  the  underclad  to  63  per 
cent,  the  overcrowded  to  57  per  cent.  For  every  income  group  there- 
after the  overcrowded  families  preponderate  over  both  the  other  classes. 
Even  in  the  $noo-income  group  21  per  cent  are  overcrowded,  but 
none  underfed  and  only  6  per  cent  underclad.  These  figures,  taken 
as  a  whole,  imply  that  the  most  urgent  need  at  the  minimum  income 
is  for  shelter,  outclamoring,  not  hunger  perhaps,  but  at  least  the  want 
of  adequate  food.  With  a  larger  income  a  pause  can  be  set  to  the 
desire  for  better  housing,  while  more  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
viding of  food.  With  an  income  still  larger,  of  nine  hundred  dollars 
and  above,  the  deficiencies  in  diet  are  supplied,  and  at  ten  hundred 
dollars  the  minimum  allowance  for  clothing  has  been  attained  by 
practically  all  the  families.  Not  even  at  this  point,  however,  does  the 
desire  for  adequate  housing,  at  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  it, 
suffice  to  persuade  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  families  to  go  with- 
out enough  of  other  things  to  secure  it. 

Another  alternative  to  expansion  of  expenditures,  for  whatever 
purpose,  as  income  increases,  is  saving.  Saving  becomes  easier  as 
income  increases.  But  the  point  where  savings  begin  is  not  necessarily 
the  point  where  a  standard  even  of  physical  efficiency  is  attained. 
There  are  families  that  save  at  the  expense  not  only  of  comfort  but 
even  of  health,  and  there  are  families  that  no  increase  of  income 
would  induce  to  save.  Of  the  underfed  families  just  alluded  to,  one 
half  reported  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  of  at  least  $2  5 ; 
65  per  cent  of  the  families  reckoned  as  underclothed  and  .44  per  cent 
of  the  overcrowded  likewise  reported  such  a  surplus.  When  this  is 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  all  families  that  reported  a  surplus, 
namely,  36.5,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  desire  to  save  repressed 
expenditures  to  meet  actual  physical  necessities. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  all  families  on  a  larger  income 
preferred  saving  to  spending.  Not  until  $1300  is  reached  is  there  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  families  that  report  a  surplus  of, 
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income  over  expenditures.  This  indicates  that  there  are  Micawbers 
on  large  incomes  as  there  are  misers  on  small  incomes,  but  also  that 
the  social  influences  of  New  York  City,  at  least,  encourage  adding  to 
the  good  things  included  in  standards  of  living  quite  as  much  as  they 
encourage  saving.  The  proportion  of  savers  among  the  Russian  and 
Italian  families  was  found  to  be  much  higher  than  among  families  of 
more  thoroughly  Americanized  stock. 

On  the  whole  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  New  York  investiga- 
tion substantiate  the  restatement  of  Engel's  "laws"  given  by  Stephan 
Bauer  in  his  article,  "  Konsumtionsbudget,"  in  Conrad's  Handwdrter- 
buch,  as  follows : 

With  increase  of  income: 

1.  The  proportion  spent  for  food,  especially  for  vegetable  food,  falls. 

2.  The  proportion  saved  constantly  increases. 

3.  The  proportion  spent  for  housing,  fuel,  light,  falls  until  a  certain  in- 
come is  reached,  then  remains  constant  or  increases. 

4.  The  proportion  spent  for  animal  food,  drink,  clothing,  culture,  and 
recreation  rises  until  a  certain  income  is  reached,  then  remains  constant 
or  falls. 

II.  Source  of  income.  The  real  standard  of  life  enjoyed  by  a  family 
is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  sources  from  which  its  income  is 
derived.  To  explain,  let  me  make  a  classification,  on  the  basis  pri- 
marily of  amount  of  income,  of  the  relation  of  income  to  family  life. 
Let  us  consider  five  classes : 

1.  The  income  is  so  small  that  the  family  cannot  be  maintained, 
but  is  broken  up.  Our  charitable  societies  are  only  too  familiar  with 
cases  of  this  kind.  The  father  is  incapacitated  by  accident  or  disease, 
or  the  supplementary  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family  are 
cut  off — from  whatever  cause,  the  income  is  diminished  to  a  point 
where  it  is  so  far  below  the  needs  of  the  case  that  unless  liberal  relief 
is  given  the  family  must  be  broken  up  and  the  children  provided  for 
outside  of  the  home. 

2.  The  income  is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  stand- 
ard, but  the  family  is  kept  together,  living  on  a  plane  below  the  re- 
quirements for  the  working  efficiency  of  the  parents  and  the  healthful 
bringing  up  of  the  children.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  life  for  a  long 
time  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  tea.  Human  beings  can  exist  although 
sleeping  three  or  four  in  a  room.  Dr.  Foreman's  budgets  of  the 
Washington  poor  contained  instances  of  regular  underfeeding  for  one 
week  in  each  month — the  week  in  which  the  monthly  rent  had  to  be 
paid.  The  figures  already  cited  regarding  underfed  and  overcrowded 
families,  even  on  incomes  of  $700  and  $8oo;  are  evidence  that  cases 
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of  this  class  are  only  too  frequent.  The  outcome  in  the  long  run  is  the 
early  extinction  of  the  family  under  the  attacks  of  disease,  or  race 
deterioration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  "hooligan." 

3.  The  income  adequate  in  amount,  but  adequate  because  the  wages 
of  the  father  are  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Such  a  family  may  maintain  a  normal  standard,  providing  the 
children  are  fairly  of  working  age  and  are  not  overworked.  But 
where  the  mother's  employment  takes  her  away  from  the  home  and 
where  the  children  are  set  to  work  too  young,  the  real  standard  of 
living  is  lowered.  The  family  income  cannot  be  as  wisely  expended 
when  the  mother  is  away  all  day,  and  the  addition  of  outside  employ- 
ment to  the  woman's  domestic  work  makes  a  burden  that  often  im- 
pairs her  health.  The  earlier  a  child  goes  regularly  to  work,  the  more 
is  cut  off  from  his  rightful  inheritance  of  opportunity  to  improve  upon 
his  father's  standard  of  living. 

4.  The  income  adequate  in  amount  but  made  adequate  by  taking 
in  lodgers  or  boarders.  This  case  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  family,  economic  considerations  aside, 
is  hardly  less  deplorable.  The  taking  of  lodgers  not  only  introduces 
outsiders  into  the  midst  of  the  family,  but  it  frequently  means  an 
impairment  of  a  normal  standard  in  the  matter  of  housing.  Recent 
investigations  have  brought  out  the  facts  regarding  the  crowding  of 
many  tenements  with  lodgers.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  practice 
is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  half  of  the  families  included 
in  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  Conference  Committee  were 
taking  lodgers.  The  proportion  increased  with  the  increase  in  amount 
paid  for  rent — 23  per  cent  of  families  paying  from  ten  to  fourteen 
dollars  a  month  for  rent  took  lodgers,  but  they  were  taken  by  62  per 
cent  of  the  families  paying  over  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  The  results 
in  overcrowding  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the  families 
having  lodgers  were  reported  as  below  our  arbitrary  standard  of  hous- 
ing accommodations. 

5.  Families  with  adequate  income,  derived  from  sources  such  that 
the  well-being  of  the  family  is  not  impaired.  These  families  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  said  to  have  reached  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  children  have  a  " white  man's 
chance"  for  the  future.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  families  sup- 
ported by  the  father  alone,  or  by  children  who  are  far  enough  along 
to  handle  their  own  wages  and  pay  their  own  board  into  the  family 
treasury.  The  number  of  families  where  the  father  really  supports 
the  family  is  not  so  large,  among  the  wage-earners  of  our  American 
cities,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Especially  in  those  occupations  where. 
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men's  wages  are  not  over  two  dollars  a  day  they  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Forty-eight  of  the  laborers,  teamsters,  and  garment 
workers  included  in  the  New  York  Committee's  report  gave  in  a 
family  income  of  from  eight  to  ten  hundred  dollars;  but  in  thirty- 
eight  cases  the  father's  earnings  were  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  In  almost  every  compilation  of  workingmen's  budgets  that 
has  been  published  in  this  country  has  appeared  the  same  frequency 
of  composite  incomes  among  families  reporting  the  higher  amounts 
for  total  income.  Further,  among  the  families  with  composite  income 
the  proportion  of  underfed  and  of  families  reporting  deficit  is  greater 
than  among  the  whole  number  of  families.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  family  of  a  man  with  a  six-hundred-dollar  wage  can  main- 
tain a  standard  that  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
only  by  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  family  life  by  taking  lodgers 
or  sending  mother  and  children  out  to  work.  In  other  words,  the 
standard  of  wages  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  living. 

The  influence  of  income  on  standard  of  living,  therefore,  may  be 
traced  in  reference  both  to  amount  and  sources  of  income.  As  the 
amount  of  income  increases,  expenditures  increase  most  rapidly  along 
the  line  of  the  strongest  desire,  unsatisfied  hitherto.  This  desire  is 
likely  to  be  the  desire  for  better  food,  then  for  better  clothing  and 
shelter,  until  what  may  be  called  a  saturation  point  for  these  essentials 
has  been  reached.  As  this  point  is  approached,  expenditures  for  things 
not  connected  with  immediate  material  subsistence  claim  a  larger 
share  of  the  income,  and  finally  increase  most  rapidly  of  all.  A  mini- 
mum point  is  fixed  by  the  environment  natural  and  social.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  particular  family,  the  custom  of  its  social  equals,  are 
the  forces  that  determine  at  what  point  above  the  subsistence  mini- 
mum the  income  will  be  diverted  from  physical  satisfaction  to  the 
meeting  of  higher  wants.  The  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  de- 
pends on  the  father's  earning,  in  ordinary  cases,  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  family  until  the  children  are  really  fit  to  go  to  work. 
When  the  father's  earnings  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings 
of  others,  or  by  taking  lodgers,  the  standard  of  life  is  lowered  and 
the  integrity  of  the  family  is  imperiled. 

Exercise 

Review  those  portions  of  the  Introduction  bearing  upon  the  precondi- 
tions of  family  integrity  and  the  definition  and  elements  of  a  standard  of 
living,  and  compare  with  points  in  the  above  analysis.  Discriminate  be- 
tween the  analysis  of  principles  and  trends,  and  the  wage  and  price  levels 
discussed,  in  which  allowances  must  be  made  for  subsequent  changes. 
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CHANGES  IN  COST  OF  LIVING1 
Question 

What  has  been  the  general  trend  in  living  costs  since  the  pre-war  period  ? 

[From  the  following  figures  the  student  may  get  an  idea  of  the  way  costs 
of  living  have  moved  during  and  since  the  War.  These  tables  are  also  useful 
for  reference  by  students  or  classes  who  may  wish  to  compare  statements 
in  this  or  other  volumes,  in  which  wages,  costs,  and  standards  are  mentioned, 
based  upon  prices  of  varying  dates.  Current  figures  for  comparison  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  them.] 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  in  December,  1928,  was  0.8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  June  preceding  and  0.4  per  cent  less  than  in 
December,  1927,  according  to  the  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  its  semiannual  survey  of  cost  of  living  in  various 
cities.  These  data,  together  with  the  data  that  have  been  given  in 
previous  reports,  are  shown  in  the  tables  following.  The  information 
is  based  on  actual  prices  secured  from  merchants  and  dealers  for  each 
of  the  periods  named.  The  prices  of  food  and  of  fuel  and  light  (which 
include  coal,  wood,  gas,  electricity,  and  kerosene)  are  furnished  the 
bureau  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  establishments 
through  personal  visits  of  the  bureau's  agents.  In  each  city  food 
prices  are  secured  from  15  to  25  merchants  and  dealers,  and  fuel  and 
light  prices  from  10  to  15  firms,  including  public  utilities.  All  other 
data  are  secured  by  special  agents  of  the  bureau  who  visit  the  various 
merchants,  dealers,  and  agents  and  secure  the  figures  directly  from 
their  records.  Four  quotations  are  secured  in  each  city  (except  in 
Greater  New  York,  where  five  are  obtained)  on  each  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  and  miscellaneous  items.  The 
number  of  houses  and  apartments  for  which  basic  rental  figures  are 
shown  vary  in  the  different  cities  approximately  in  proportion  to 
population,  the  number  per  city,  in  round  numbers,  ranging  from 
400  to  2200. 

In  Table  1  are  given  index  numbers,  with  19 13  as  the  base  or  100, 
showing  changes  in  the  total  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  from 
19 1 3  to  December,  1928. 

1  Adapted  from  Cost  of  Living,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  28:  178,  179,  193,  194, 
February,  1929.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Tables  3  and  4  with  accompanying  text  have  been  omitted.  The  current  Febru- 
ary Review  usually  brings  these  data  up  to  date.  —  Ed. 
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Table  i.   Index  Numbers  showing  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  in  the 
United  States,  1913,  to  December,  1928 


Date 

Index 

Num- 
bers 

Date 

Index 

Num- 
bers 

Date 

Index 

Num- 
bers 

Average,  1913  . 
December,  1914 
December,  191 5 
December,  1916 
December,  191 7 
December,  1918 

100.0 

103.0 
105. 1 
1 18.3 
142.4 

174-4 
177-3 
199-3 
216. s 
200.4 
180.4 

September,  1921 
December,  1921 
March,  1922    .    . 

177-3 
174-3 
166.9 
166.4 
166.3 
169.5 
168.8 
169.7 
172. 1 
173-2 
170.4 

June,  1924   .    .    . 
September,  1924 
December,  1924 
June,  1925   .    .    . 
December,  1925 
June,  1926   .    .    . 

1 69. 1 
170.6 
172.5 
1735 
177.9 
174.8 
175-6 
173-4 
172.0 
170.0 
I7I-3 

September,  1922 
December,  1922 
March,  1923    .    . 
June,  1923   .    .    . 

June,  1919     .    . 
December,  1919 

December,  1926 
June,  1927   .    .    . 

June,  1920     .    . 
December,  1920 

September,  1923 
December,  1923 
March,  1924    .    . 

December,  1927 
June,  ig28   .    . 

May,  1921     .    . 

December,  1928 

Table  2  shows  the  per  cent  of  change  in  cost  of  living  from  June, 
1920,  December,  1927,  and  June,  1928,  respectively,  to  December, 


Table  2.  Per  Cent  of  Decrease  in  Cost  of  Living  in  Specified  Cities 
from  June,  1920,  December,  1927,  and  June,  1928,  to  December,  1928 


Per  Cent  of  Increase  (+) 

Per  Cent  of  Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease  (— 

)  FROM 

City 

or  Decrease  (- 

)  FROM 

City 

June, 

Dec, 

June, 

June, 

Dec, 

June, 

1920,  to 

1927, to 

1928, to 

1920,  to 

1927, to 
Dec., 

1928, to 

Dec, 

Dec., 

Dec., 

Dec., 

Dec, 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

Atlanta 

—  21.2 

+  1.1 

+  i-5 

New  Orleans     .    . 

-15.8 

-0.3 

+  1.1 

Baltimore    . 

-  18.9 

-  -3 

+  -i 

New  York     .    .    . 

—  19.6 

-  1.6 

+  1.1 

Birmingham 

-  19-5 

-  1.3 

+  •4 

Norfolk 

—  21.6 

+  •4 

+  i-5 

Boston     .    . 

—  20.2 

-  .8 

+  2.1 

Philadelphia  .    .    . 

-18.3 

—  2.1 

-  .5 

Buffalo     .    . 

-  18.9 

-  -3 

+  -S 

Pittsburgh     .    .    . 

-  16.6 

-  -3 

+  1.7 

Chicago    .    . 

-  19-3 

-  -7 

+  •9 

Portland,  Me.   .    . 

-  19-7 

—  .2 

+  1-7 

Cincinnati   . 

-17.6 

-  .1 

+  .2 

Portland,  Oreg.     . 

—  24.0 

-  -3 

+  i-3 

Cleveland    . 

—  20.4 

—  2.0 

-  -5 

Richmond      .    .    . 

-  19-5 

-  .6 

+  •3 

Denver     .    . 

—  22.6 

-  -3 

+  1.2 

St.  Louis    .... 

-  19.1 

-  .8 

+  •4 

Detroit     .    . 

-  24.8 

-  -9 

+  .6 

San  Francisco   .    . 

-  17-5 

+  .6 

+  1.8 

Houston  .    . 

-  21.6 

-  -9 

+  1.4 

Savannah  .... 

—  24.0 

+  .6 

+  1.6 

Indianapolis 

—  31.1 

-  .6 

+  •3 

Scranton    .... 

-15-6 

-  -5 

+  •7 

Jacksonville 

-  21.9 

-  2.3 

+  -5 

Seattle 

—  20.6 

+  .1 

+  .8 

Kansas  City 

-26.3 

-  -5 

+  .1 

Washington  .    .    . 

—  20.4 

-  -4 

+  •3 

Los  Angeles 
Memphis 

-  15-2 

-  19-7 

+  .2 

+  .2 

+  2.2 
+  •9 

Average, 

Minneapolis 

-  19-7 

—  .2 

-  -5 

United  States 

—  20.9 

-  -4 

+  .8 

Mobile  .    .    . 

—  20.0 

+  .1 

+  1-3 

1928,  in  32  cities,  and  in  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  a  con- 
solidation of  the  figures  for  the  32  cities.  .  .  . 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  each  item  of  expenditure 
in  the  United  States  from  1913  to  December,  1928.  These  figures  are 
a  summarization  of  the  figures  for  the  32  cities,  the  results  of  which 
appear  in  the  preceding  tables,  but  computed  on  a  1913  base. 

Table  5.   Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  1913  to 

December,  1928 


Date 


December,  1914 
December,  191 5 
December,  1916 
December,  191 7 
December,  1918 
June,  1919  .  .  . 
December,  191 9 
June,  1920  .  .  . 
December,  1920 
May,  1921  .  .  . 
September,  1921 
December,  1921 
March,  1922  .  . 
June,  1922  .  .  . 
September,  1922 
December,  1922 
March,  1923  .  . 
June,  1923  .  .  . 
September,  1923 
December,  1923 
March,  1924  .  . 
June,  1924  .  .  . 
September,  1924 
December,  1924 
June,  1925  .  .  . 
December,  1925 
June,  1926  .  .  . 
December,  1926 
June,  1927  .  .  . 
December,  1927 
June,  1928  .  .  . 
December,  1928 


Per  Cent  of  Increase  over  1913  tn  Expenditure  for 


Food 


5-o 
5.o 

26.0 
57o 
87.0 
84.0 
97.0 
119.0 
78.0 
44-7 
53-1 
49.9 
38.7 
40.7 
39-7 
46.6 
41.9 
44-3 
49-3 
50.3 
43-7 
42.4 
46.8 
Si-S 
55-C 
65.5 
59-7 
61.8 
58.5 
55-9 
52.6 
55-8 


Clothing 


1.0 

4-7 

20.0 

49.1 

io5-3 

H4-5 

168.7 

187.5 

158.5 

122.6 

92.1 

84.4 

75-5 

72.3 

71-3 

71-5 

74-4 

74-9 

76.5 

76.3 

75-8 

74-2 

72.3 

7i-3 

70.6 

69.4 

68.2 

66.7 

64.9 

62.9 

62.6 

6i.g 


Rent 


0.0 
1-5 

2.3 
.1 

9.2 
14.2 
25.3 
34-9 
5i-i 
59-0 
60.0 
61.4 
60.9 
60.9 
61. 1 
61.9 
62.4 
63-4 
64.4 
66.5 
67.0 
68.0 
68.0 
68.2 
67.4 
67.1 
65-4 
64.2 
62.1 
60.2 
57-6 
55-9 


Fuel  and 
light 


1.0 

1.0 

8.4 

24.1 

47-9 
45-6 
56.8 

719 
94.9 
81.6 
80.9 
81.1 
75-8 
74.2 
83.6 
86.4 
86.2 
80.6 
81.3 
84.0 
82.2 
773 
79.1 
80.5 
76.5 
86.9 
80.7 
88.3 
80.8 
83.2 
77.2 
81.3 


House- 
furnish- 
ing goods 


4.0 
10.6 
27.8 
50.6 
113.6 
125. 1 
163-5 
192.7 
185.4 
147-7 
124.7 
118.0 
106.2 
102.9 
102.9 
108.2 
117. 6 
122.2 
122.4 
122.4 
121.3 
1 16.0 
114.9 
116.0 
H4-3 
H4-3 
1 10.4 
107.7 
105.2 
104.6 
101.1 
99-7 


Miscella- 
neous 


3-o 

7-4 

13-3 

40.5 

65.8 

73-2 

90.2 

101.4 

108.2 

108.8 

107.8 

106.8 

103.3 

101.5 

IOI.I 

100.5 
100.3 
100.3 

IOI.I 

101.7 

IOI.I 
IOI.I 
IOI.I 

101.7 

102.7 

1035 

103 -3 
103.9 
104.5 
105.1 
105.5 
107. 1 


All  items 


3-o 

5-1 

18.3 

42.4 

74-4 

77-3 

99-3 

116.5 

100.4 

80.4 

77-3 

74-3 

66.9 

66.4 

66.3 

695 
68.8 
69.7 
72.1 
73-2 
70.4 
69.1 
70.6 
72.5 
73-5 
77-9 
74-8 
75-6 
73-4 
72.0 
70.0 
71-3 


COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


The  trend  of  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  in  various  for- 
eign countries  since  1913  is  shown  by  the  index  numbers  in  the  [table, 
pp.  3  2  8-3 2 9,  which]  contains  general  cost  of  living  index  numbers.  .  .  . 

Caution  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  these  figures,  since  not 
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only  are  there  differences  in  the  base  periods  and  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  articles  included,  and  the  number  of  markets  represented, 
but  also  there  are  radical  differences  of  method  in  the  construction  of 
the  index  numbers.  The  number  of  countries  included  in  the  .  .  . 
tables  varies  according  to  the  information  available.  Several  coun- 
tries publish  an  index  number  for  food  only,  while  others  omit  cloth- 
ing and  in  some  instances  also  rent. 

Exercise 

In  any  extract  in  the  volume  so  far  which  contains  any  figures  based  upon 
pre-war  prices,  substitute  their  most  recent  equivalents  in  prices,  wages,  or 
amounts,  as  seems  most  appropriate. 


HAVE  AMERICAN  WAGES  PERMITTED  AN  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING?1 

Abraham  Epstein 
Questions 

1.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  a  worker's  family  on  a  minimum  basis 
of  decency  or  of  efficiency  ? 

2.  Are  these  minima  really  nor  mall 

3.  Did  a  "return  to  normalcy"  after  the  War  mean  a  normal  living  wage 
for  labor? 

[Admitting  the  difficulties  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  wages  in  relation 
to  standards  of  living,  Abraham  Epstein,  formerly  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Old  Age  Pension  Commission,  and  executive  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  Old  Age  Security,  challenges  the  American  wage  scale  in  terms  of 
the  several  authoritative  estimates  of  the  minimum  costs  for  a  decency 
standard  of  living.] 

At  no  time  before,  probably,  has  there  been  greater  popular  con- 
fusion and  obscurity  as  to  what  constitutes  an  American  standard  of 
living,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  wages  earned  and  the  standard  of 
living  necessary,  as  at  this  period.  Indeed,  the  controversy  between 
capital  and  labor  in  regard  to  this  question  at  this  time  is  becoming 

1  Reprinted  from  "Facing  Old  Age"  [pp.  86-123],  by  Abraham  Epstein,  by 
and  with  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  au- 
thorized publishers,  1922,  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  97:   169-190,  September,  1921.  Adapted. 
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very  grave  and  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  Industrial  concerns 
and  railroad  companies  are  daily1  announcing  reductions  in  wage 
rates,  justifying  these  on  the  ground  that  prices  have  come  down  so 
much  during  the  past  year  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  "high  war- 
time "  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, vehemently  and  vigorously  opposed  to  the  present  methods  of 
arbitrary  wage  cuts,  contending  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  which  would  justify  cutting  the 
rates  of  pay.  They  furthermore  point  out  that  as  most  of  the  reduc- 
tions at  this  time  are  made  in  the  rates  of  the  unskilled  workers,  it 
will  reduce  these  workers  again  to  the  pre-war  level  of  wages  which 
were  found  in  many  instances  to  have  been  below  the  American 
standard  of  living.  They  demand  a  wage  compatible  with  the  subsist- 
ence standard  set  by  government  authorities  and  competent  students 
as  necessary  to  support  a  family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
three  small  children,  with  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 

What  has  been  the  relation  of  the  wages  earned  and  the  minimum 
standard  of  subsistence  in  the  past?  Doubtless  this  question  has 
often  been  asked  before.  Unfortunately,  however,  while  many  local 
and  national  investigations  have  been  made  of  costs  of  living  and 
wages  in  the  United  States,  the  great  majority  of  these  have  covered 
but  short  periods.  Compilations  of  these  studies  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  few  in  number.  In  the  article  that  follows,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  a  summary  of  the  results  of  official  and 
authoritative  investigations  on  standards  of  living  and  wages  earned 
covering  a  period  of  thirty  years, — from  1890  to  the  latter  part  of 
1920.  The  findings  of  these  investigations  and  the  relation  of  the 
costs  of  living  and  wages  earned  is  presented  here  for  each  year.  It 
is  hoped  that  an  analysis  of  these  facts  may  help  to  shed  some  light 
upon  this  important  and  very  much  mooted  question. 

Professor  John  A.  Ryan,  in  his  book,  A  Living  Wage,  made  an  ex- 
haustive and  careful  study  of  the  Census  Reports  of  1890  and  1900, 
as  well  as  of  numerous  other  statistical  reports  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  various  state  labor  bureaus,  regarding  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century.  His  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  during 
that  decade  convinced  him  that 

the  conclusions  that  seem  to  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  facts  brought 
out  may  therefore  be  stated  as  follows:  first,  anything  less  than  $600  per 
year  is  not  a  living  wage  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States ;  second, 

1ig22.  —  Ed. 
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this  sum  is  probably  a  living  wage  in  those  cities  of  the  Southern  states  in 
which  fuel,  clothing,  food,  and  some  other  items  of  expenditures  are  cheaper 
than  in  the  North ;  third,  it  is  possibly  a  living  wage  in  the  moderately  sized 
cities  of  the  West,  North,  and  East ;  and,  fourth,  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  last-named  regions,  it  is  certainly  not  a  living  wage.1 

In  addition  to  Professor  Ryan's  estimate  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  in  1901,  studied  the  incomes  and  expenditures  of  25,440 
families  whose  average  size  was  4.88  persons.  This  investigation 
showed  that  it  cost  at  least  $700  on  the  average  to  support  each  of 
these  families.2 

After  he  had  established  his  standard,  Professor  Ryan  made  a  further 
study  of  wage  reports  and,  taking  his  estimate  as  the  minimum  basis, 
presented  [a]  table  of  underpaid  workers  in  the  different  industries.  .  .  . 

The  important  feature  of  the  table,  summarizes  Professor  Ryan, 

is  the  percentages  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  average 
wage  conditions  in  manufacturing  and  railway  industries.  And  the  general 
level  of  remuneration  in  these  two  fields  is  undoubtedly  quite  as  high  as  the 
average  of  the  other  urban  occupations.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
these  percentages  reflect  the  conditions  of  1890  and  1900-1903,  when  wages 
were  about  as  high  as  they  are  at  present  (1905)  fully  as  high  as  the  average 
of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.3 

During  the  same  period,  according  to  Streightoff,4  the  yearly  re- 
muneration of  the  garment-makers  in  1894  in  New  York  ranged  from 
$249.94  for  knee-pants-makers  to  $402  for  cap-makers ;  and  the  male 
machine  operators  and  handworkers  of  Chicago  earned,  on  the  aver- 
age, $430  and  S3  2  5  respectively,  the  average  recompense  of  all  male 
workers  in  the  cloak-making  trades  being  $330.42.  In  1900,  in  North 
Dakota,  of  the  2168  men  investigated,  the  wages  averaged  $535; 
Minnesota  recorded  66,889  workmen  at  an  average  of  $492  ;  and 
Wisconsin,  120,131  at  $449.  In  the  same  year  the  average  earnings 
of  male  cotton  operators  was  $405.69  in  Massachusetts,  $243.34  in 
Georgia,  $216.39  in  North  Carolina,  and  $207.58  in  South  Carolina. 

In  analyzing  the  labor  reports  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts  for  1901,  Streightoff  found  that  64.75  Per  cent  of  all 
adult  male  factory  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
former  state  and  62.86  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  in  similar 

1  John  A.  Ryan,  A  Living  Wage,  p.  150. 

2  Maurice  Parmelee,  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  p.  87. 
aOp.  cit,  p.  161. 

4  The  Standard  of  Living,  by  F.  H.  Streightoff,  pp.  60-63. 
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industries  in  the  latter  state  earned  less  than  $12  per  week,  or  approxi- 
mately $600  per  year.1 

A  study  of  family  incomes  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  in  1902  revealed  that  it  cost  on  the  average  about 
$800  to  support  each  of  these  families,  whose  average  size  was  4.8 
persons.2  In  the  same  year  also  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimated  that  an  income  of  $10  a  week,  or  $520  a  year,  was 
inadequate  for  a  family  living  in  a  city.3 

From  the  1902  reports  of  the  labor  bureaus  Streightoff 4  found  that 
62.51  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  New  Jersey,  and  61.35  per  cent  of  male  employees  in  Massachu- 
setts, earned  less  than  $12  a  week,  or  approximately  $600  per  year. 
The  Indiana  returns  for  the  same  year  showed  the  average  earnings 
of  pumpmen  as  $2.20  per  day,  while  that  of  trappers  who  worked 
only  215  days  in  the  year  was  $1.13  per  day.  Professor  Ryan  also 
points  out  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports  for  the 
year  1903  revealed  that  72  per  cent  of  the  more  than  two  million  rail- 
road employees  investigated  earned  less  than  $600  per  year. 

In  1904  Robert  Hunter  stated : 

It  was  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  that  it  takes  $754 
a  year  for  a  family  of  five  persons  to  live  on.  John  Mitchell  has  said  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  $600  a  year  is  necessary  in  the  anthracite  district  for  a 
worker  with  a  family  of  ordinary  size.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
considers  that  $10  a  week,  or  $520  a  year,  is  inadequate  for  city  workmen. 
A  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  largest  charities  in  New  York  City  thinks 
that  $2  a  day,  or  about  $624  a  year,  is  necessary  for  a  family  of  five  in 
that  city.5 

From  these  estimates  Hunter  expressed  the  opinion  that  $624  was 
not  too  much  for  a  family  in  New  York  City.  "When  one  gets  below 
these  figures,"  he  declared,  "  every  dollar  cut  off  may  mean  depriving 
a  family  of  a  necessity  of  life,  in  times  of  health  even,  and  unquestion- 
ably in  times  of  sickness."  But  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  conservative 
he  estimated  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  $460  a  year  as  essential  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  average  family — a  father,  a  mother,  and 
three  children — in  the  cities  and  industrial  communities  of  the  New 
England  States,  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 

1  The  Standard  of  Living,  Appendixes  A  and  B. 

2 Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  p.  87. 

3Ibid.,  p.  88. 

±The  Standard  of  Living,  Appendixes  A  and  B,  p.  61. 

5  Robert  Hunter,  Poverty,  pp.  51-53. 
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Illinois.  "This  estimate,"  he  concluded,  "would  approach  very  nearly 
a  fair  standard  for  the  poverty  line ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  working- 
class  family  should  be  unable  to  obtain  this  wage,  they  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  unable  to  obtain  the  necessaries  for  maintaining  physical 
efficiency."1 

One  of  the  most  extensive  investigations  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  was  made  during  1903- 1904  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  This  investigation  covered  3,297,811  wage-earners,  of  whom 
2,619,025,  or  79.4  per  cent,  were  men,  588,599,  or  17.9  per  cent,  were 
women,  and  90,167,  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  children. 

The  table  indicates  that  during  the  period  studied  over  one  quarter 
of  the  male  workers  were  earning  less  than  $8  a  week,  or  less  than 
$420  a  year,  46  per  cent  earned  less  than  Sio  a  week,  while  over 
70  per  cent,  or  nearly  three  fourths,  were  earning  less  than  $15  a 
week,  or  $780  a  year.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  wage-earners 
earned  less  than  $25  a  week.  The  average  for  all  classes  is  $10.06,  or 
approximately  $520  per  year,  the  average  for  men  being  $11.16,  for 
women  $6.17,  and  for  children  $3.46. 

In  the  same  year  Streightoff  made  another  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  in  the  United  States  derived  primarily  from  labor.2 

Approximate  number  of  males,  16  years  old  or  over,  employed  in  1904  19,658,000 

Number  earning;  under  $600  yearly,  or  under  $12  weekly  ....  12,738,000 

Number  earning  $600,  but  under  $1000  yearly,  $12  but  under  $20  weekly  5,315,000 

Number  earning  $1000  or  more  yearly,  or  $20  or  more  weekly      .      .  1,605,000 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  data  Streightoff  concluded  that  in  1904 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  males,  at  least  16  years  of  age,  employed  in 
manufacturing,  mining,  trade,  transportation,  and  a  few  other  occu- 
pations were  earning  less  than  $626  per  annum,  or  less  than  $12  per 
week  on  an  average.  Summarizing  the  official  reports  which  he 
studied,  Streightoff  also  shows3  that  46.5  per  cent  of  the  Illinois 
miners  earned  less  than  $500  per  year.  He  gives  the  percentages  of 
adult  males,  exclusive  of  officers,  clerks,  and  salaried  persons,  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  in  the  same  year,  whose  earnings  were  less 
than  $12  per  week,  as  62.35  in  Massachusetts,  60.8  in  New  Jersey, 
58.05  in  Missouri,  31.15  in  Illinois,  and  67.95  in  Wisconsin. 

From  an  intensive  study  of  the  budgets  of  200  wage-earning 
families  in  New  York  City  during  the  years  1903  and  1905  Mrs.  More 
concluded  as  a  result  of  her  investigations  that  "a  fair  living  wage  for 

1  Poverty,  pp.  51-53- 

2  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  p.  68. 

3  The  Standard  of  Living,  pp.  60-64. 
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a  workingman's  family  in  New  York  City  should  be  at  least  $728  a 
year,  or  a  steady  income  of  $14  a  week."1 

According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  the  4,244,538  men  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  in  1905  received  an  average  income  of  $533.95. 
Of  13,796  railway  men  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  same  year,  11,295 
were  found  to  have  averaged  less  than  $1.62  per  day,  or  $500  per 
year.  In  thirty  Maine  clothing  factories  in  1905,  234  men  investi- 
gated received  wages  averaging  $10.82  per  week,  while  1078  women 
earned  a  mean  weekly  wage  of  $6.78.  Of  the  adult  males  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  same  year  58.5  per  cent  in  New 
Jersey  and  57.09  in  Massachusetts  earned  less  than  $12  per  week.2 

In  concluding  his  estimates  of  what  constitutes  a  living  wage 
Professor  Ryan  states: 

According  to  careful  studies  and  estimates  made  by  several  groups  of  in- 
vestigators in  1906  the  minimum  cost  of  decent  living  for  a  family  of  mod- 
erate size  was:  in  New  York,  $950  ;  in  Chicago,  $900  ;  in  Baltimore,  $750  ; 
while  the  average  for  these  and  several  other  large  cities  was  $938. 

Professor  Ryan  therefore  declares : 

The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  adult  male 
workers  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  today  (1905)  receiving  less 
than  $600  annually.3 

During  1906  the  percentages  of  adult  male  employees  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  who  earned  less  than  $12  per  week  were  as 
follows:4  In  New  Jersey,  57.49;  in  Massachusetts,  55.12;  while  in 
San  Francisco,  where  wages  have  always  been  higher,  of  all  em- 
ployees, including  women  and  children,  in  the  same  year  63.40  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $12  per  week.  In  Indiana  during  the  same  year 
the  earnings  of  railway  workers  were  found  as  follows:  1870  con- 
ductors earned  an  average  of  $1,084.93;  2287  engineers  averaged 
$1,284.69 ;  4408  station  men  averaged  $508.37,  and  88,967  track  men 
earned  $378.93  each  on  an  average.  .  .  .5  The  30,742  miners  in- 
vestigated in  Illinois  in  1906  worked  only  189.6  days  during  that  year 
and  earned  on  an  average  $480.82. 6  Of  9679  men  at  work  in  cotton 
factories  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  same  year  the  average  wage 
amounted  to  $417.31. 

1L.  B.  More,  Wage-Earner's  Budgets,  pp.  269-270. 

2The  Standard  of  Living,  pp.  50-60-62,  and  Appendixes  A  and  B. 

3  A  Living  Wage,  pp.  150  and  162. 

4  The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  64. 

5  The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  60. 

6  The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  61. 
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Little  improvement  occurred  the  following  year.  In  1907,  of  the 
adult  male  factory  employees  (exclusive  of  officers,  clerks,  and  sala- 
ried men)  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  New  Jersey,  54.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  earned  less  than  $12  per  week,  while  of  those 
engaged  in  the  same  industries  in  Massachusetts,  51.64  per  cent 
earned  a  similar  wage.1 

Quite  a  large  number  of  investigations  regarding  both  minimum 
standards  required  and  wages  actually  received  were  carried  on  during 
1908.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  estimated  that  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  in  1908,  the  minimum  standard  of  living  for 
an  average  family  could  not  be  less  than  $484.41  per  year.  This 
standard  the  bureau  defined  as  follows : 

If  the  family  live  upon  this  sum  without  suffering,  wisdom  to  properly 
apportion  the  income  is  necessary.  There  can  be  no  amusements  or  recrea- 
tions that  involve  any  expense.  No  tobacco  can  be  used.  No  newspapers 
can  be  purchased.  The  children  cannot  go  to  school  because  there  will  be  no 
money  to  buy  their  books.  Household  articles  that  are  worn  out  or  de- 
stroyed cannot  be  replaced.  The  above  sum  provides  for  neither  birth  nor 
death  nor  any  illness  that  demands  a  doctor's  attention  or  calls  for  medicine. 
Even  though  all  of  these  things  are  eliminated,  if  the  family  is  not  to  suffer, 
the  mother  must  be  a  woman  of  rare  ability.  She  must  know  how  to  make 
her  own  and  her  children's  clothing ;  she  must  be  physically  able  to  do  all 
the  household  work,  including  the  washing.  And  she  must  know  enough  to 
purchase  with  her  allowance  food  that  has  the  proper  nutritive  value.2 

The  bureau  estimated  that  a  fairer  standard  of  living  for  Portu- 
guese, Polish,  and  Italian  families  required  at  least  $690.95,  and 
$731.99  for  English,  Irish,  and  Canadian-French  families.  This  higher 
standard,  the  bureau  said : 

will  enable  him  (the  father)  to  furnish  them  (his  family)  good  nourishing 
food  and  sufficient  clothing.  He  can  send  his  children  to  school.  Unless  a 
prolonged  or  serious  illness  befall  the  family,  he  can  pay  for  medical  atten- 
tion. If  a  death  should  occur,  insurance  will  meet  the  expense.  He  can  pro- 
vide some  simple  recreation  for  his  family,  the  cost  not  to  be  over  $15.60 
for  the  year.  If  this  cotton-mill  father  is  given  employment  300  days  out  of 
the  year,  he  must  earn  $2  per  day  to  maintain  this  standard.  As  the  children 
grow  older  and  the  family  increases  in  size  the  cost  of  living  will  naturally 
increase.  The  father  must  either  earn  more  himself  or  be  assisted  by  his 
younger  children. 

But  even  this  standard  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  one.  It  does  not  allow 
savings  to  meet  the  contingency  of  any  unusual  event,  such  as  lack  of  em- 

1The  Standard  of  Living,  Appendixes  A  and  B. 
2  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  p.  89. 
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ployment  or  accident  to  the  father.  It  makes  no  provision  for  old  age.  It 
provides  for  culture  wants  only  in  the  most  limited  manner,  namely,  one 
paper  costing  $i  a  year.  It  provides  elementary  schooling  for  the  children 
up  to  their  twelfth  year  only.1 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics'  investigations  during  the 
same  year  showed  that  the  average  wage  of  all  cotton-mill  employees 
in  Fall  River  was  only  $447.40,  quite  below  even  the  minimum  stand- 
ard set  for  the  same  city.2  The  average  remuneration  of  all  the 
176,377  anthracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania  in  that  year  was  $496.13, 
just  above  the  lowest  standard ;  that  of  bituminous  miners  averaged 
only  $447 ;  while  the  average  for  all  the  employees  amounted  only 
to  $458.2 9,3  considerably  less  than  the  minimum  required.  Of  the 
male  employees  engaged  in  factories,  56.7  per  cent  in  New  Jersey 
and  51.70  in  Massachusetts  earned  less  than  $12  per  week.4 

In  1908  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  employed  61,215  firemen  at  an 
average  per  diem  compensation  of  $2.64;  57,668  enginemen  at  $4.45; 
43,322  conductors  at  $3.81  ;  114,580  other  trainmen  at  $2.60;  41,419  sec- 
tion foremen  at  $1.95  ;  299,448  other  trackmen  at  $1.45  ;  and  46,221  switch 
tenders  and  crossing  watchmen  at  $i.78.5 

In  the  same  year  the  New  Jersey  roads  employed  some  42,514  men 
at  an  average  annual  wage  of  $657.22,  considerably  below  the  fair 
standard  set  for  Fall  River. 

On  the  basis  of  numerous  statistical  reports  of  wages  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  1908,  furnished  by  the  different  state  bureaus,  Near- 
ing  concluded: 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  no  more  than  one  adult  male  wage-earner  in 
every  twenty  employed  in  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  receives,  in  an- 
nual earnings,  for  a  normally  prosperous  year,  more  than  $1000.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  adult  males  are  paid  wages  under 
$500 ;  more  than  one  half  receive  wages  under  $600 ;  while  nearly  three 
quarters  receive  less  than  $700  annually.6 

In  cotton  goods,  the  leading  Massachusetts  industry,  Nearing  found 
that  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  in  the  state  at  large,  nearly 
three  fifths  of  all  the  adult  male  employees  having  received  less  than 
$459  in  1908. 

1  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,  p.  89. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

3  The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  61. 

4  The  Standard  of  Living,  Appendixes  A  and  B. 
5Ibid.,  p.  61. 

6  Scott  Nearing,  Wages  in  the  United  States,  pp.  57-58. 
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From  budget  studies  made  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Chapin  in  1909,  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  concluded : 

It  is  fairly  conservative  to  estimate  that  $825  is  sufficient  for  the  average 
family  of  five  individuals,  comprising  the  father,  mother,  and  three  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  maintain  a  fairly  proper  standard  of  living 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.1 

In  1909  Nearing  made  a  study  of  wages  in  New  Jersey,  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  made  the  year  before  of  wages  in  Massachusetts, 
and  found : 

For  the  state  of  New  Jersey  at  large,  and  for  the  five  industries  employ- 
ing the  largest  numbers  of  persons,  it  appears  that  after  deducting  the 
known  unemployment,  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  adult  males 
received  less  than  $500  in  1909  ;  from  one  half  to  three  fifths  received  less 
than  $600 ;  about  three  quarters  were  paid  less  than  $750 ;  nine  tenths  re- 
ceived less  than  $950 ;  while  from  one  twentieth  to  one  tenth  received  $950 
or  over.  The  wages  of  adult  females  were  very  much  lower.  From  three 
quarters  to  four  fifths  received  less  than  $400,  nine  tenths  were  paid  less 
than  $500,  while  a  vanishing  small  percentage  received  an  annual  wage  of 
more  than  $75o.2 

A  study  of  wages  in  Kansas  and  of  its  leading  industries  in  1909, 
by  the  same  writer,  showed  that  while  the  industrial  conditions  in 
Kansas  differ  from  those  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  about 
one  third  of  the  male  employees  in  the  car  and  shop  construction,  and 
in  the  slaughtering  industries,  received  less  than  $500,  one  half  re- 
ceived less  than  $600,  and  three  fourths  received  less  than  $750  per 
year.  The  proportion  of  females  earning  less  than  $520  was  exactly 
twice  that  of  males.3 

Nearing's  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by  official  investigators. 
The  1 9 10  census  reports  give  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  1909  as  6,631,931.  The  total  amount 
spent  in  wages  in  those  industries  during  that  year  was  $3,434,734,000. 
When  this  total  is  divided  by  the  average  number  of  wage-earners, 
the  quotient  is  $5 17.91,  which  was  the  average  wage  during  that  year 
and  which  is  below  $10  per  week. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also  gave  the  farm 
wages  during  the  year  1909.  Farm  labor  by  the  day  in  the  lowest 
type  of  work  averaged  $1.71  in  1909,  outdoor  farm  labor  with  board 
averaged  $1.43  a  day,  while  the  average  monthly  wage  for  outdoor 

1R.  C.  Chapin,  The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New 
York  City,  p.  281. 

2Wages  in  the  United  States,  p.  72. 

3  Wages  in  the  United  States,  pp.  85-87. 
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farm  labor  quoted  for  the  year  without  board  was  $25.46,  or  $305.52 
per  year.1 

In  1 9 10,  after  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  wealth  possessions,  Dr. 
Willford  I.  King  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2000  a  year;  82  per  cent 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $1200 ;  while  69  per  cent  were  living  on  less 
than  $iooo.2 

An  elaborate  Congressional  investigation  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  covering  172,706  employees,  found  the 
wage  rates  per  year  as  per  May,  19 10,  as  follows:  8  per  cent  earned 
under  $500,  60  per  cent  under  $750,  85  per  cent  under  $1000,  and 
97  per  cent  under  $1500.  The  separate  rates  of  the  employees  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  during  January  of  that  year  were  found 
to  be  less  than  $500  per  year  in  one  third  of  the  cases,  less  than  $625 
in  two  thirds,  while  only  8  per  cent  averaged  $1000  and  over.3 

The  census  reports  also  show  that  in  19 10  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  engaged  in  mining  industries  was  1,093,286.  The  total 
wages  earned  by  them  was  $606,135,238.  The  average  wage  secured 
when  the  total  sum  earned  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  workers 
is  $554.42,  or  $10.66  per  week. 

From  the  exhaustive  studies  made  by  Streightoff  of  incomes  and 
actual  expenditures  in  different  parts  of  the  country  he  presented  for 
191 1  the  following  minimum  of  expenditures  necessary  for  a  family 
consisting  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  boy  between  n  and  14,  a  child 
between  7  and  10,  and  a  baby  under  three.  These  expenditures  ob- 
viously include  only  a  minimum  of  the  most  essential  necessities : 

Food $297 

Rent 100 

Clothing 120 

Fuel 40 

Church  and  other  organizations 20 

Medical  attention 12 

Amusement 20 

Miscellaneous 40 

$649 

Mr.  Streightoff  concludes : 

The  above  would  show  that  it  is  conservative  to  set  $650  as  the  extreme 
low  limit  of  a  living  wage  in  cities  of  the  North,  East,  and  West.   Probably 

1  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  qq, 
1912. 

2  W.  I.  King,  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  pp.  214-230. 

3  Scott  Nearing,  Income,  p.  90. 
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$600  is  high  enough  for  the  cities  of  the  South.  At  this  wage  there  can  be 
no  saving  and  a  minimum  of  pleasure.  Yet  there  are  in  the  United  States  at 
least  five  million  industrial  workmen  who  are  earning  $600  or  less  a  year. 

Streightoff  then  calls  attention  to  this  fact : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1,116,199  men  engaged  in  manufacturing 
alone  are  earning  no  more  than  $400  per  annum,  and  2,009,914  are  receiving 
no  more  than  $500.  If  all  industrial  occupations  are  considered,  probably 
four  million  men  are  not  enjoying  annual  incomes  of  I600.1 

During  the  period  of  1911-1912  a  number  of  wage  studies  were 
brought  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  In  the  cigar 
industry  studied  in  that  period,  of  3615  males  investigated,  three 
tenths  received  a  wage  of  less  than  $750,  while  half  of  these  studied 
earned  wages  under  $1000  per  year.  Four  fifths  of  the  7551  females 
investigated  received  a  wage  of  less  than  $750  per  year.2 

The  Tariff  Board  made  extensive  investigations  during  the  same 
period,  of  wage  rates  in  the  cotton  industry.  These  studies  disclosed 
that  in  the  North  5  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  22  per  cent,  of  the 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cotton  industry  received  a 
wage  rate  of  less  than  $250  per  year.  Half  of  the  employees  in  the 
North  and  more  than  four  fifths  of  those  employed  in  the  South  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $500  per  year.  The  figures  for  women 
range  much  lower  than  those  for  men.3 

For  the  dyeing  and  finishing  woolens  and  worsted  industry  the 
Tariff  Board  reports  that  four  fifths  of  the  male  dyers  earned  less  than 
$500  and  nine  tenths  less  than  $700  per  year.4 

The  wages  of  employees  engaged  in  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton 
mills  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  191 1  were  similar  to  those  found 
by  the  Tariff  Board.  In  that  city  half  of  the  men  studied  received 
wages  below  $500,  while  seven  eighths  earned  less  than  $600.  In  the 
case  of  female  employees  more  than  four  fifths  earned  less  than  $500, 
while  94  per  cent  received  less  than  $6oo.r' 

The  United  States  Labor  Department,  in  its  investigations  in  the 
textile  industry,  brought  out  similar  results.  In  the  cotton  industry 
three  fifths  of  the  males  and  four  fifths  of  the  females  received  wages 

1  The  Standard  of  Living,  p.  162. 
2Income,  p.  95. 

3 Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Cotton  Manufactures,  62nd  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, House  Document  643,  Government  Printing  Office,  1012,  Vol.  II,  637-651. 

4  Income,  pp.  91-92. 

5  Report  on  The  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Charles  P.  Neil, 
Senate  Document  870,  62nd  Session,  191 2,  p.  74. 
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of  less  than  $500  per  year,  while  99  per  cent  of  the  females  and  97 
per  cent  of  the  males  earned  less  than  $750  per  year.1 

In  1911-1912  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Labor  reported  that 
of  668  male  wage-earners  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph  industry 
27  per  cent  received  less  than  $500,  78  per  cent  less  than  $750,  and 

95  per  cent  less  than  $1000  per  year.    Of  the  1143  female  workers 
employed  in  the  same  industry  17  per  cent  were  earning  under  $250, 

96  per  cent  under  $500,  and  99  per  cent  under  $75o.2 

From  reports  compiled  by  the  different  state  bureaus  of  labor, 
Nearing  found  the  percentages  of  wages  during  the  years  1911-1912 
as  recorded  below.3 


State 

Year 

Per  Cent  Earned 
Less  than  $500 

Per  Cent  Earned 
Less  than  $750 

California 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

1911 

1912-1913 

1912 

1911 

1911 

7-7 
12 
28 
36 
17 

30 
61 
67 

68 

In  19 13  Nearing,  in  his  book  Financing  the  Wage  Earner's  Family 
(p.  97),  concluded  from  his  examination  of  numerous  reports  and 
wage  studies : 

The  available  data  indicate  that  a  man,  wife,  and  three  children  under 
fourteen  cannot  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  living  in  the  industrial  towns  of 
Eastern  United  States  on  an  amount  less  than  $700  a  year  in  the  Southern, 
and  $750  a  year  in  the  Northern,  states.  In  the  large  cities,  where  rents  are 
higher,  this  amount  must  be  increased  by  at  least  $100. 

A  joint  investigation  carried  on  during  that  year  by  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  of  that  state  showed  that  the  wages  of  women  in  Philadelphia 
department  stores  were  as  follows:  16.5  per  cent  received  less  than 
$5  per  week,  63.8  per  cent  more  earned  between  $5  and  $10,  and 
only  3.2  per  cent  received  $15  or  over  per  week. 

The  year  following  (1914)  Professor  J.  H.  Hollander  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  estimated : 

In  order  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  for 
an  average  family  of  five  an  annual  income  of  $600  to  $700  is  insufficient ; 
$700  to  $800  requires  exceptional  management  and  escape  from  extraordi- 

1  Income,  p.  93. 

2 Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Oklahoma,  1911-1912,  p.  232. 

^Income,  p.  100. 
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nary  disbursements  consequent  upon  illness  or  death  ;  and  $825  permits  the 
maintenance  of  a  fairly  proper  standard.1 

An  even  higher  estimate  during  the  same  year  (1914)  was  set 
by  the  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  City,  which  declared  $845  as  the 
least  minimum  of  subsistence  for  families  of  unskilled  laborers  in 
that  city.  The  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission  de- 
clared that  $876  was  the  lowest  minimum  wage  possible  for  the  year 
1914. 

The  actual  earnings  during  this  period  were  found  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  a  study  of  over  20,000 
industrial  establishments  to  have  averaged  $720  a  year,  or  $14.40  a 
week,  for  all  males, — quite  below  the  minimum  standard  set.  The 
average  annual  wage  for  all  females  was  $335,  or  slightly  over  $6 
a  week. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $869,262,517.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  in  these  two  states  was  1,531,176,  and  the  average 
wage  per  worker  amounted  to  $5 68  per  year.2  The  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission,  which  in  that  year  began  to  compile  figures 
of  nearly  600,000  factory  and  office  workers,  found  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  the  last  six  months  of  19 14  amounted  to  $12.48, 
which  would  give  an  annual  wage  of  $648.96  if  employed  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year. 

In  191 5  Lauck  and  Sydenstricker,  after  a  comprehensive  study  of 
wages  and  costs  of  living,  stated  that  four  fifths  of  the  heads  of 
families  obtained  less  than  $800  per  year,  while  two  thirds  of  the 
female  wage-earners  were  paid  less  than  $400  per  year.  According  to 
a  statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  30,511 
workers  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry  in  that  city  received  an  aver- 
age annual  wage  of  $628  during  the  year  of  191 5. 3  In  the  same  year 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  which  keeps  records 
of  the  total  pay-roll  amounts  and  the  number  of  workers  employed 
in  that  state,  found  that  the  average  weekly  wage  per  wage-earner 
(exclusive  of  salaried  and  office  workers)  amounted  to  $581.68.  The 
New  York  Industrial  Commission  gave  the  average  weekly  wage  re- 
ceived in  that  state  during  the  year  1915  as  $12.85,  or  $668.20  per 
year. 

1  J.  H.  Hollander,  The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  p.  9. 

2 David  Friday,  Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices,  1920,  p.  102. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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The  weekly  wages  received  during  the  year  191 5  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  various  industries  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  from  the  published  surveys  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These  were  found  as  follows  in  the 
different  industries:1 

Per  Capita 
Industry  Earnings  per 

Week — 1915 

Boots  and  shoes $12.12 

Cotton  finishing 10.54 

Cotton  manufacturing 8.31 

Hosiery  and  underwear 7.75 

Iron  and  steel 11.76 

Men's  ready-made  clothing 11.92 

Silk  manufacturing 8.99 

Woolen  manufacturing 9.70 

Car  building  and  repairing 13.20 

Cigar  manufacturing 9.33 

Automobile  manufacturing 17.23 

Leather  manufacturing 11.76 

Paper  making 13.20 

An  analysis  of  the  standard  of  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Professor  Ogburn,  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  191 6,  led 
him  to  conclude  that: 

An  average  family  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  of  ages  4,  6,  and  8 
years,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1916,  was  in  debt  if  the  annual  income 
was  less  than  $ii55.2 

During  191 5-19 16  the  average  daily  wage  for  males  in  many 
Pennsylvania  establishments  reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  as  working  on  war  contracts  was  found  to  be  only 
slightly  higher  in  19 16  than  in  19 14,  $2.76  in  the  later  year  as  against 
$2.40  in  19 14.  For  females  the  rise  reported  was  from  Si.  11  to  $1.30. 
The  average  daily  wage  of  males  engaged  in  public-service  industries, 
such  as  street  and  steam  railways,  etc.,  was  $2.55.3  The  average  wage 
received  by  all  wage-earners  in  Pennsylvania  as  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs  was  $737.96  in  the  year  19 16.  Salaried  and 
office  workers  were  not  included  in  this  tabulation.  In  the  rubber 
industry  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  average  annual  wage  according  to  the 

1  Wages  in  Various  Industries,  191 9,  p.  60,  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics, 
Washington. 

2  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  June,  1919, 
p.  16. 

3 Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  Report,  p.  91. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  amounted  to  $759  in  19 16.  The 
wages  for  that  year  as  found  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission were  very  similar.  The  average  weekly  wage  was  $14.43,  or> 
if  worked  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  $750.36  per  year. 

The  year  19 14  may  be  considered  a  landmark  for  both  wages  and 
costs  of  living.  Since  then  money  wages  have  increased  in  all  indus- 
tries. Even  greater,  however,  has  been  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Standards  of  living  in  terms  of  money  wages  need  therefore  consid- 
erable adjustment  and  a  revaluation  in  purchasing  power.  According 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  the  standard 
"minimum  of  subsistence"  budget  was  estimated  in  19 14  as  $845  by 
the  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York  City  for  unskilled  laborers'  families;  $875 
was  the  estimate  made  by  the  New  York  Factory  Investigation  Com- 
mission in  19 14,  and  the  $900  estimate  by  Dr.  Chapin  for  a  family  of 
five  in  1907  became,  in  June,  191 8,  $1320,  $1360  and  $1390  respec- 
tively. Similar  estimates  for  19 18  were  made  by  the  Commission  of 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  in  its  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike. 

The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  stated,  in  De- 
cember, 19 1 7,  that  the  necessary  minimum  cost  of  healthful  living 
for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  was  $1200  a  year;  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1918  it  found  $1636.79  as  necessary  for  a  similar 
standard  of  living. 

In  November,  19 18,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimated  that  the  minimum  necessary  for  subsistence  for  an  average 
family  in  a  large  eastern  city  was  about  $1500.  In  the  same  year  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  drew  up  a  " minimum  comfort"  budget 
which  amounted  to  $1760  per  year  for  a  family  of  five.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  estimates  regarding  the 
minimum  budget  necessary  for  subsistence,  although  showing  some 
variation,  as  would  be  expected,  do  not  show  considerable  differences. 
However,  in  19 18  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made 
an  investigation  of  the  budgets  of  working  families  in  a  number  of 
cities.  The  average  actual  expenditures  of  these  families  per  year 
in  the  different  cities  investigated  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

In  summarizing  the  data  the  bureau  found  that  of  12,096  white 
families  investigated  in  92  industrial  centers  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  comprising  4.9  average  persons,  the  average  yearly  expenses 
per  family  was  $1434.36  in  1918.2 

1  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  Report,  p.  94. 

2  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August,  1919,  p.  118. 
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City 

Number  of  Fami- 
lies Investigated 

Average  Persons 
in  Family 

Total  Average 

Yearly  Expense 

per  Family 

Baltimore  (white) 

Boston 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

195 
407 
i43 
256 

77 

74 
158 

78 
109 
112 
147 
5i8 
301 
254 

97 
158 

80 
151 
158 
100 

74 

98 

4.8 
5-3 
4.6 
4.6 
4.9 
5-3 
5-4 
4-5 
5-3 

5-2 

4-7 
4.9 
4.9 
5-i 
4.9 
5-3 
5-1 

5-2 

4.9 
4.4 

5-2 

4.6 

$1260.96 
1438.13 
1540.24 
1460.00 
1241.90 
1608.92 
1320.84 
1308.51 
150467 
1370.83 
1445.41 
1525.66 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.H 

Newark 

New  York 

Philadelphia  and  Camden,  N.J.     . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (white) 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.I 

Rutland,  Vt 

Scranton     

1469.40 
1412.10 
1412.84 
1303-18 
1264.29 
1344.99 

'Syracuse,  N.  Y 

1407.03 

Trenton, N.J.    .    .    

Westfield,  Mass 

Wilmington,  Del 

1418.50 
1494.84 
1640.50 

In  the  19 1 8  investigations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Health  Insurance  the  following  data  are  given : 

In  the  Philadelphia  Survey,  which  covered  1850  families  in  seven  districts 
in  Philadelphia,  the  average  family  income  was  but  $21.60  a  week,  and 
almost  a  third  of  these  families  contained  over  five  persons, — the  normal 
standard. 

In  the  Visiting  Nurse  Study,  80.6  per  cent  of  the  438  families  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $30  a  week.  In  the  Sickness  and  Dependency  Study  94.3  per 
cent  of  the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  this  amount. 

Wages  for  women,  proverbially  lower  than  those  for  men,  proved  in  the 
working  women's  study  to  be  in  93.1  per  cent  of  the  cases  under  $25  a  week  ; 
in  92  per  cent  of  the  cases,  under  $20. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Factory  Investigation,  made  in  August-November,  191 8, 
covering  the  work  places  of  over  9000  women,  it  was  found  that  in  70  per 
cent  of  the  operations  the  wages  were  between  $5  and  $15  per  week.  In  only 
two  processes  were  the  weekly  wages  over  $25. 

In  a  study  made  by  the  Consumers'  League  in  New  York  in  1916-1917, 
among  417  women  working  in  steam  laundries,  it  was  found  that  78.3  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $10  a  week  and  almost  half  earned  less  than  $8. 

The  Kensington  Survey,  which  covered  the  most  representative  industrial 
group,  showed  that  more  than  half  —  56.6  per  cent  of  the  608  families — had 
incomes  under  $30  a  week.  Forty-two  per  cent  were  living  on  less  than  $25 
a  week.1 

1  Health  Insurance  Report,  pp.  91-92. 
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From  July  1,  19 14,  to  April  1,  19 18,  the  wholesale  price  of  46  es- 
sential commodities  given  in  Bradstreet's  Trade  Journal  showed  a 
rise  of  115  per  cent.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  its 
study  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  shipbuilding  centers  in 
19 18  showed  that  the  cost  of  living  for  white  families  had  risen  67.17 
per  cent  in  August,  1918,  over  the  cost  in  December,  1914,  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  in  New  York  it  was  62.07  per  cent  in  December,  19 18,  over 
December,  19 14. 

While  the  cost  of  living  and  prices  have  thus  increased  from  60  to 
115  per  cent,  a  study  of  the  rise  in  wages  made  by  H.  S.  Hanna  and 
W.  J.  Lauck  led  them  to  conclude : 1 

The  rise  in  wages  between  1914-1915  and  December,  191 7,  or  January, 
1918,  was  only  18  per  cent  for  anthracite  miners  ;  26  per  cent  for  machinists 
in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  ;  30  per  cent  for  bituminous  miners  working 
by  hand,  and  34,  36,  and  37  per  cent  respectively  for  shipbuilders,  and  pipe 
fitters  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  The  rise  in  the  building  trades  was 
12  to  20  per  cent.  The  wages  in  some  industries  had  actually  decreased, 
while  some  remained  stationary. 

During  19 18,  in  a  study  of  four  blocks  in  Manhattan,  wage  figures 
for  377  families  were  obtained.  The  incomes  of  these  families  in  40 
per  cent  of  the  cases  showed  increases  between  191 7  and  January, 
1918.  In  another  40  per  cent  no  increase  had  come,  and  in  20  per 
cent  an  actual  decrease  had  been  suffered.  There  were  574  wage- 
earners  in  these  families ;  the  wages  of  3 1  per  cent  of  these  had  in- 
creased;  57  per  cent  had  had  no  increase  and  12  per  cent  had  had 
their  wages  decreased.2 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  on  Statistics 
of  Manufactures  states  that  during  the  year  1918  the  total  disburse- 
ments in  wages  paid  to  labor  amounted  to  $679,401,273.  When  com- 
pared with  the  year  19 13  the  increase  in  the  total  wages  disbursed 
amounted  to  93.4  per  cent.  However,  the  average  yearly  earnings  for 
all  wage-earners,  without  distinction  as  to  age,  sex,  or  skill,  which  in 
191 7  were  $758.23  per  capita,  rose  only  to  $944.65  per  capita  in  1918. 
Compared  with  19 13,  when  the  per  capita  wage  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  $596.43,  the  increase  amounts  to  65.9  per  cent.3 
During  the  year  1918  the  average  wage  in  Pennsylvania  was  $1213.54. 
In  the  rubber  industries  in  Akron,  Ohio,  it  was  $1173,  and  in  New 
York  State,  $1058.20, — quite  far  below  the  actual  family  expend- 

1  Wages  and  the  War,  p.  6. 

2 Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  Report,  pp.  91-92. 

3  Thirty -third  Annual  Report  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1920,  p.  II. 
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itures  during  that  year  as  found  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  different  cities. 

The  administrative  committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil, in  its  social-reconstruction  program  in  19 19,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  average  rate  of  pay  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  cost 
of  living.  That  this  conclusion  is  fully  justified  and  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  wage-earners,  both  men  and  women,  have  not  been 
receiving  what  is  generally  considered  a  living  wage,  even  during  the 
time  when  money  wages  were  at  their  highest  peak,  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  recent  investigations,  which  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  continuous  chase  and  struggle  between  increased 
prices  and  increased  earning  power. 

In  19 19  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an  organization 
composed  of  employers  of  labor,  in  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  a  representative  wage- 
earner's  family  of  five,  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  lowest  standard,  $1385.79 
was  required,  or  an  average  weekly  income  of  $26.65  the  year  round. 
A  more  liberal  standard  which  would  make  no  provision  for  savings 
except  such  as  were  secured  through  insurance  was  found  to  require 
a  yearly  expenditure  of  $1658.04,  or  a  steady  income  of  $31.88  per 
week.1 

In  August,  19 19,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
a  study  of  budgets  of  government  employees'  families  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  set  the  standard  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  of 
five  in  that  city  at  $2262.47. 

The  extent  to  which  wages  have  increased  during  the  same  period 
is  significant.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  re- 
cently published  a  report  analyzing  the  wage  changes  in  several  im- 
portant industries  from  1914  to  1919.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  male  employees  in  the  specified  industries  from  1914  to  1919  are 
given  opposite:2 

The  figures  in  several  instances  show  actual  decreases  between 
September,  19 18,  and  March,  19 19,  and  not  a  single  group  earned 
the  minimum  wage  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  family  with  the 
most  necessary  comforts,  as  conservatively  estimated  by  the  em- 
ployers' organization  itself. 

1  The  Cost  of  Living  among  Wage-Earners,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  iqiq. 

2  War-Time  Changes  in  Wages,  September,  1914-March,  1919,  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  iqiq. 
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Industry 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

Boots  and  shoes 

$14.70 

$15-33 

$16.60 

$19.36 

$24.04 

$25.90 

Chemical  manufacturing    . 

12.85 

13.26 

16.10 

20.50 

26.80 

26.20 

Cotton  manufacturing    .    . 

10.00 

10.05  ' 

11.85 

14.22 

20.60 

17.10 

Metal  manufacturing      .    . 

1318 

14.00 

17.22 

20.09 

26.80 

24-75 

Paper  manufacturing  .    .    . 

12.75 

12.75 

1503 

19.03 

22.40 

22.40 

Rubber  manufacturing   .    . 

14.00 

14-95 

18.60 

22.80 

22.60 

29-35 

Silk  manufacturing      .    .    . 

11.77 

12.66 

14.10 

i5-5o 

21-54 

22.69 

Wool  manufacturing   .    .    . 

11.52 

11.05 

1351 

16.97 

23.21 

18.61 

Early  in  19 19  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  con- 
ducted extensive  wage  studies  in  a  number  of  industries  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  its  findings  are  presented  below.1 


Industry  and  Occupation 


Paper-box  manufacturing  .... 
Women's-clothing  manufacturing  . 
Confectionery  manufacturing     .    . 

Overall  manufacturing 

Cigar  industry 

Men's-clothing  industry 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

Silk  manufacturing 

Brick  manufacturing 

Chemicals  manufacturing    .... 

Glass  manufacturing 

Leather  manufacturing 

Paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  .    . 

Pottery  manufacturing 

Rubber  manufacturing 

Automobile  manufacturing      .    .    . 

Car  manufacturing 

Electrical-apparatus  manufacturing 

Foundry  manufacturing 

Machine  manufacturing 

Machine-tool  manufacturing  .  .  . 
Typewriter  manufacturing  .... 


Average  Actual  Earn- 
ings per  Week  for  Male 
Employees 


Average  Actual  Earn- 
ings per  Week  for  "Fe- 
male Employees 


$11.05 
15-95 
10.08 
12.06 
15-54 
14-75 
12.98 
15-29 

12.35 
19.38 
13.40 
13-44 
13-37 
14-95 
16.98 

I5-30 
12.66 
12.90 
16.62 
14.67 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  figures  here  show  that  a  living  wage 
was  obtained  in  only  one  industry,  the  women's  clothing  industry, 
which  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  most  underpaid  industries. 

The  19 10  Industrial  Survey,  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  covered  2365  establishments,  28  industries  scattered 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February,  1920,  pp.  106-113  ;  March,  1920,  pp.  83- 
86  ;  April,  1920,  pp.  100-104  ;  May,  1920,  pp.  92-107  ;  and  June,  1920,  pp.  82-84. 
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through  43  states,  780  different  occupations,  including  a  total  of 
404,758  employees.  These  investigations1  disclosed  that  of  the  318,946 
men  workers  151,725,  or  47.5  per  cent,  earned  less  than  50  cents 
an  hour.  As  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  was  found  to  have 
been  7.6,  at  least  half  of  the  mate  workers  earned  less  than  $22.80 
per  week.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  all  was  $25.58.  In  the  case  of 
the  women  workers,  of  the  85,812  persons  investigated,  47,917,  or 
54.75  per  cent,  earned  less  than  30  cents  per  hour.  The  average  num- 
ber of  hours  here  was  7.5  per  day,  which  means  that  more  than  half 
of  the  female  workers  earned  less  than  $13.50  per  week.  The  average 
weekly  wage  for  all  was  $13.54. 

The  19 1 9  minimum-wage  standards  for  women  workers  in  the 
states  that  have  established  such  were  as  follows:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (mercantile  trade),  $16.50;  California,  $13.50;  Washington, 
$13.20;  Massachusetts  (candy  occupations),  $12.50;  Kansas,  $11. 
In  1918-1919  the  wage  investigations  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  showed  that  from  57  to  98  per  cent  of  the  women 
workers  investigated  in  five  industries  in  that  state  earned  less  than 
$11  per  week.  In  New  York  the  minimum  weekly  budget  set  for 
a  single  working  woman  in  19 19  was  $16.13.  Studies  of  500  work- 
ing girls  chosen  at  random  by  the  New  York  State  and  City  Con- 
sumers' Leagues  early  in  1920  showed  that  443,  or  88  per  cent 
of  the  girls  investigated,  received  less  than  $16  per  week.  While  the 
cost  of  living  in  19 19  increased  about  St,  per  cent,  29  per  cent  of 
the  women  investigated  reported  no  wage  increase  during  the  same 
year.2  .  .  . 

In  December,  19 19,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  a 
complete  study  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try as  found  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  This  study  included 
551,646  workers  throughout  the  United  States.  The  actual  earnings 
of  these  miners  in  the  bituminous  fields  as  studied  [from  a]  half- 
month  pay  roll  by  states  [are  given  on  page  349]. 3 

In  the  case  of  the  anthracite  miners,  the  average  earnings  made  in 
one  half-month  pay-roll  period  in  19 19  are  given  as  follows :  Inside  oc- 
cupations averaged  $65.17,  while  those  engaged  in  outside  occupations 
averaged  $55.37  per  two-weeks  pay  roll.4    The  figures  which  were 

3  Industrial  Survey  in  Selected  Industries  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  Bulletin 
No.  265,  pp.  37-38,  May,  1920.  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"^Women's  Wages  Today,  February,  1920.  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City. 

^Monthly  Labor  Review,  December,  1919,  pp.  207-229. 

4  Ibid. 
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Average  Actual  Earnings  in  Bituminous  Mines  in  One  Half-Month 
Pay-Roll  Period  by  States 


State 

Hand  Miners 

Machine  Miners 

Loaders 

$40-41 
47.42 
47.72 
36.47 
43-37 
42.75 
34-39 
SO.S7 
3642 
52.12 
6356 
53-82 
57-40 
34.o8 
57-66 

52.58 
57-09 

$73-73 
61.02 
55-79 
52.55 

58.62 

43-27 
36.45 
86.86 
50.66 
72.02 
26.25 
92.07 
52.66 
71.90 

$45-88 
50.65 
51-03 
40.02 
34-17 

40.42 

42.86 
50.80 
58.40 
48.53 
55-21 
33-36 
57-95 
38.93 
47-53 
45-85 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

$47-12 

$67.58 

$50.51 

presented  by  the  operators  to  the  Coal  Commission  in  1920,  and 
which  were  greatly  disputed  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners, 
showed  that  the  average  wage  of  68,416  miners  examined  in  19 18  was 
$1422  but  declined  to  $1234.44  in  1919.  The  miners  presented  figures 
of  much  lower  averages. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  keeps  records  of  the  changes 
in  union  wage  scales.  The  year  19 13  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  index 
and  set  at  100.  Accordingly  the  rates  of  wages  per  full-time  week  are 
presented  as  follows:1 

1913 100 

1914 102 

1915 102 

1916 106 

1917 112 

1918 130 

1919 148 

1920 189 


Further  compilations  of  increases  in  union  rates  of  pay  per  hour 
from  1914  to  1919  in  the  building  trades  in  about  thirty  cities  in  the 
United  States  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics.2  The 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February,  1920,  p.  117  ;  March,  192 1,  p.  64. 

2  Wages  in  Various  Industries,  p.  13,  1919.   Bureau  of  Applied  Economics. 
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increases  experienced,  as  given  by  the  international  unions  concerned, 
were  as  follows : 

Per  Cent  of 
Occupation  Increase  from 

1914  to  1919 

Bricklayers 30.9 

Carpenters 53.9 

Cement  workers  and  finishers 36.3 

Inside  wiremen .51.4 

Painters 60.8 

Plasterers 32.2 

Plumbers 50.0 

Sheet-metal  workers 56.2 

Steam  fitters 51.6 

Structural-iron  workers 51.' 

In  the  case  of  the  dress  and  waist  industry  the  increase  in  wage 
rates  amounted  to  52.8  per  cent  from  1916  to  1919,1  while  in  the  case 
of  linotype  operators  the  increase  from  1914  to  1919  constituted  only 
24.2  per  cent,  and  for  compositors,  both  newspaper,  book,  and  job 
work,  the  increase  amounted  to  approximately  32  and  33  per  cent 
respectively.2 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike 
concludes : 

The  annual  earnings  of  over  one  third  of  all  productive  iron-and-steel 
workers  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  below  the  level  set  by  government  ex- 
perts as  the  minimum-of-subsistence  standard  for  families  of  five. 

The  annual  earnings  of  72  per  cent  of  all  workers  were,  and  had  been  for 
years,  below  the  level  set  by  government  experts  as  the  minimum-of-comfort 
level  for  families  of  five. 

This  second  standard  being  the  lowest  which  scientists  are  willing  to  term 
an  "  American  standard  of  living,"  it  follows  that  nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  steel  workers  could  not  earn  enough  for  an  American  standard  of  living. 
The  bulk  of  unskilled  steel  labor  earned  less  than  enough  for  the  average 
family's  minimum  subsistence  ;  the  bulk  of  semi-skilled  labor  earned  less 
than  enough  for  the  average  family's  minimum  comfort. 

In  19 1 8  the  unskilled  worker's  annual  earnings  were  more  than  $121 
below  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level  and  more  than  $495  below  the 
"American  standard  of  living"  for  families. 

In  1919  the  unskilled  worker's  annual  earnings  were  more  than  $109 
below  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level  and  more  than  $558  below  the 
"American  standard  of  living."3 

1  Wages  in  Various  Industries,  p.  30,  1919.   Bureau  of  Applied  Economics. 
2 Ibid.,  pp.  47-48. 

3 Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  iqiq  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  pp.  12-14. 
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In  January,  1920,  Professor  Ogburn  presented  to  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  a  minimum  budget  necessary  for  a  miner's  family 
at  $2118.94  a  year.  About  the  same  time  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  at  the  request  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion, in  a  study  of  a  number  of  mining  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  found  the  budget  varying  from 
$2044.39  to  $2162.65.  According  to  the  same  bureau  the  index  of 
wholesale  prices  for  all  commodities  in  the  United  States,  when  taken 
at  100  for  January,  19 13,  had  risen  to  272  in  May,  1920, — an  increase 
of  almost  200  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  budgets  and  increase  in  prices  Mr.  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  a  competent  authority,  declared,  in  May,  1920,  before  the 
United  States  Railway  Labor  Board,  that  "not  a  penny  less  than 
$2500  a  year  was  the  minimum  necessary  for  a  family  of  five  to  main- 
tain itself,  even  in  decent  poverty." 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  declared  recently  that 
the  cost  of  living  of  American  wage-earners  has  increased  104.5  Per 
cent  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  states  that  its  investigations  in  a  number  of  indus- 
trial centers  show  that  the  prices  of  the  essential  items  making  up  the 
family  budget  have  increased  from  December,  1914,  to  June,  1920,  as 
follows : 1 

Baltimore 114.3 

Boston 1 10.7 

Buffalo 1 2 1. 5 

Chicago 1 14.6 

Cleveland 116.8 

Detroit 136.0 

Houston •  .      .  112.2 

Jacksonville 116.5 

Los  Angeles 101.7 

Mobile 107.0 

New  York  City 119.2 

Norfolk 122.2 

Philadelphia 1135 

Portland,  Maine 107.6 

Portland,  Oregon 100.4 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 96.0 

Savannah 109.4 

Seattle no-5 

Average  for  all  cities 112.7 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September,  1920,  pp.  75-80. 
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Thus  taking  the  various  estimates  into  consideration,  it  would  seem 
most  conservative  to  state  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  at 
which  time  prices  reached  their  peak,  it  required  at  least  between  Si 800 
and  $2000  a  year,  or  approximately  between  $35  and  $40  a  week  the 
year  round,  to  support  a  family  of  five  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  view  of  this  it  may  be  of  value  to  examine  a  few  more  wage 
statistics  collected  during  the  year  1920. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  by  New 
York  City  are  given  from  January  1,  19 16,  to  January  1,  1920.  Of 
the  57  trades  enumerated,  only  one — the  painters' — shows  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent  on  the  last  date.  In  25  more  trades  the  increase 
amounts  to  50  per  cent  or  over,  while  in  31  of  the  trades  the  in- 
crease amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  necessaries  of  life  found 
that  in  June,  1920,  the  cost  of  living  in  Massachusetts,  when  based 
on  corresponding  prices  in  19 13,  had  increased  99.7  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  a  comparison  of  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  in  213  trades  in 
Boston,  at  the  close  of  June,  19 14,  with  those  at  the  close  of  June  in 
1920,  showed  that  the  average  hourly  rates  in  these  trades  had  in- 
creased only  83.5  per  cent  during  the  six-year  period.1  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  many  of  these  trades  there  was  found  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  basic  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  weekly  rates  of  wages.  When  these  were  taken  into 
consideration,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
found  that  the  average  weekly  wages  had  actually  increased  only  72.7 
per  cent  as  against  99.7  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during 
the  same  period. 

The  October,  1920,  Review,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  presents  a  detailed  study  of  the  union  scales  of 
hourly  wage  rates  throughout  the  country.  These  cover  many  indus- 
tries, and  their  rates  of  wages  paid  are  given  for  each  year  from  19 13 
to  1920.  A  comparison  of  the  hourly  wage  rates  paid  in  May,  19 14, 
and  May,  1920,  in  the  nineteen  cities  for  which  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  page  is  herewith  presented  [on 
page  353] -2 

In  March,  1920,  the  respective  earnings  of  anthracite  miners,  in- 
cluding both  inside  and  outside  occupations  during  a  one-half-month 
pay  roll,  were  $68.56  and  $55.8i.3 

1  Massachusetts  Industrial  Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  4,  July,  1920. 
^Monthly  Labor  Review,  October,  1920,  pp.  79-92. 
3 Ibid.,  December,  1919,  pp.  207-229. 
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Per  Cent  Increase 
Occupation  from  May,  1914, 

to  May,  1920 

Blacksmiths 102.2 

Boiler  makers 112.2 

Bricklayers 69.0 

Building  laborers 136.2 

Carpenters 94.5 

Cement  finishers 84.8 

Compositors,  book  and  job 87.6 

Compositors,  newspaper " 57.0 

Electrotypers,  finishers 79.3 

Electrotypers,  molders 78.3 

Granite  cutters 92.0 

Hod  carriers 128.7 

Inside  wiremen 98.3 

Linotype  operators,  book  and  job 63.9 

Linotype  operators,  newspaper 54.0 

Machinists 11 2.4 

Molders,  iron 130.6 

Painters 106.6 

Plasterers 70.2 

Plasterers'  laborers 106.2 

Plumbers 70.5 

Sheet-metal  workers 95.5 

Stonecutters 84.7 

Structural-iron  workers 79.0 

Average  of  all  trades 99.7 

In  a  recent  report  published  by  the  United  States  Labor  Board1  a 
comparison  of  the  average  daily  and  monthly  earnings  of  all  classes  of 
railroad  employees  is  presented:  (i)  as  of  December,  191 7  (under 
private  control)  ;  (2)  January,  1920  (under  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration)  ;  and  (3)  July,  1920  (under  the  last  decision  of 
the  United  States  Labor  Board).  The  number  of  employees  and  the 
actual  wages  earned  are  tabulated  on  page  354. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  factory  workers  in  New  York  State 
reported  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  amounted  to 
$24.41  per  week  in  October,  1919,  $27.87  in  April,  and  $28.73  m 
September,  1920, — nearly  $10  per  week  less  than  was  conservatively 
considered  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living. 

Taking  the  most  conservative  estimate  given  for  19 19  as  that  of 
$1500,  this  means  $28.85  per  week,  or  practically  $5  a  day  every 
working  day  in  the  year,  as  the  minimum  wage  necessary  to  maintain 

1  Average  Daily  and  Monthly  Wage  Rates  of  Railroad  Employees  on  Class  1 
Carriers.  Wage  Series  Report  i,  August,  1920, 
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Average  Wage  Rates  for  Railroad  Employees 


Occupation 

Number  of 
Employees 

Average 
Wage  Decem- 
ber, 191 7 

Average 
Wage  Janu- 
ary, 1920 

Average 

Wage  July, 

1920 

Supervisory  forces 

Maintenance  of  way  and  un- 
skilled labor  forces  .... 

Shop  employees 

Telegraphers,  telephones,  and 
agents     

Engine-service  employees   .    . 

Train-service  employees      .    . 

Stationary-department  em- 
ployees   

Signal-department  employees 

Marine-department  employees 

Clerical  and  station  forces 

12,634 

585,625 
455,776 

77,646 
136,952 
189,905 

8,000 

15,000 

834 

354,4oo 

$148.57 

54.92 
89.87 

67-57 
124.52 
108.66 

55-59 

84.15 

127.65 

66.04 

$230.21 

84.08 
128.64 

115.87 
180.98 
160.07 

97.00 
130.27 
166.01 

98.53 

$259-03 

103.53 
I54-78 

135-66 
218.80 
199.52 

122.40 
155-77 
194.46 
121.89 

Grand  total 

1,836,772 

$77-93 

$115-82 

$141.28 

John  Doe,  his  wife,  and  three  little  Does.  The  Survey1  gives  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  meaning  of  this  wage : 

Suppose  John  Doe  pays  $3.50  weekly  for  rent  —  certainly  not  a  high 
rate;  at  least  $13  will  be  required  for  food — an  allowance  adequate  only 
with  the  most  careful  management  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Doe.  For  clothing  at 
least  $6.75  weekly  will  be  needed  ;  light  and  fuel  with  only  the  kitchen  stove 
will  cost  at  least  $1.50  weekly  on  an  average  throughout  the  year  ;  carfares, 
if  Doe  has  to  ride  to  work,  will  cost  at  least  $1.20  weekly;  miscellaneous 
articles  for  the  household  $1.15,  a  total  of  $27.10.  This  leaves  a  balance  of 
$1.75  for  church,  newspapers,  ice-cream  cones,  hair-cuts,  etc.,  for  five  per- 
sons ;  and  the  list  will  probably  include  insurance  as  well,  for  most  families 
like  the  Does  will  buy  industrial  insurance. 

If  everything  goes  on  smoothly,  and  if  Mrs.  Doe  is  a  careful  planner,  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  Does  to  get  on  with  this  budget.  The  allowance  for 
food  and  clothing  is  scant,  however ;  the  margin  for  recreation  and  sundries 
is  painfully  small,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  accident  or  sickness.  But 
suppose  a  small  accident  occurs,  or  a  sudden  need  arises, — the  kitchen  stove 
gives  out  and  a  new  one  is  necessary ;  the  winter  snow  comes  and  several 
pairs  of  shoes  must  be  purchased  in  one  week,  and  Doe  himself  must  have 
an  overcoat!  The  temptation  becomes  overwhelming  to  turn  to  the  ever- 
ready  credit  companies  and  mortgage  the  future  for  the  relief  of  the  present. 
It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the  credit  companies  offer  goods  which,  if 
of  good  quality,  are  sold  at  high  prices,  and  that  trading  with  them  is  con- 
ducive to  extravagant  purchases  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  many  families 
like  the  Does  would  manage  an  extra  expenditure  of  $25  or  more  were  it  not 

1The  Survey,  43:  801-802,  March  27,  1920, 
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for  some  such  expedient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  the  families  coming  for  the  first  time  to  the  charities  for  assistance  who 
are  not  involved  in  some  way  with  credit  companies  or  are  not  struggling  to 
meet  weekly  payments  on  debts. 

Now  suppose  a  real  calamity  befalls  the  Does ;  for  example,  little  John 
falls  ill,  showing  signs  of  tubercular  infection.  Any  margin  after  such  ex- 
penses as  are  noted  above  will  not  go  far  in  securing  the  attendance  of  the 
private  physician,  although  the  family  we  are  considering  is  one  which  should 
be  independent ;  if  they  seek  free  medical  service,  they  make  their  first  ap- 
peal to  charity ;  and  then,  too,  expenses  presently  increase.  Carfares  for 
mother  and  Johnnie  to  the  dispensary  are  forty  cents  a  trip,  admission  to 
the  clinic  ten  cents  more.  Suppose  they  have  to  go  twice  weekly,  one  dollar 
is  gone.  Medicines  may  easily  cost  another  dollar.  The  doctor  prescribes 
milk  and  eggs,  oranges,  green  vegetables,  warmer  coverings,  etc.  As  a  result 
Mr.  John  must  try  to  cut  down  somewhere,  though  cutting  seems  impossi- 
ble, and  father,  mother,  and  the  well  children  all  suffer  that  the  invalid  may 
have  extra  nourishment. 

Of  course,  the  natural  increase  of  the  family  has  the  same  results,  for  the 
extra  cost  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  and  an  additional  member  of  the 
family  are  seldom  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wages.  Perhaps  the  Does 
should  realize  they  can't  afford  to  have  any  more  children,  but  somehow 
they  don't  realize  it ;  and  then  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  are  not 
deterred  from  adding  to  their  little  brood.  Indeed,  are  there  not  certain  pre- 
vailing notions  abroad  that  it  is  a  work  of  good  citizenship  and  service  to  the 
state  for  normal  people  in  good  health  to  rear  good-sized  families  ?  More- 
over, the  statistician  tells  us:  "The  average  number  of  children  per  family 
which  must  be  born  in  order  that  the  stock  may  maintain  itself  without  in- 
crease or  decrease  is  close  to  four." 

Those  who  are  not  working  by  the  day  are  apt  to  overlook  certain  dif- 
ferences between  their  lot  and  that  of  the  lower-paid  workman  on  piece 
work  or  a  daily  wage.  If  the  salaried  man  falls  ill  or  meets  with  an  accident, 
his  income,  as  a  rule,  goes  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  with  the  wage- 
earner  the  tendency  is  otherwise  ;  he  is  usually  paid  only  when  actually  at 
work.  In  case  of  accident  or  occupational  disease,  workmen's  compensation 
will,  it  is  true,  give  him  two  thirds  of  his  pay ;  but  he  has  to  wait  ten  days 
before  compensation  begins  and  another  week  before  the  first  payment 
comes,  and  many  families  haven't  even  that  margin.  Moreover,  when  full 
wages  barely  suffice,  how  long  can  the  family  subsist  on  two  thirds  ?  Some- 
times there  is  a  benefit  association  which  assures  weekly  payments  for  a 
time,  but  often  there  are  no  such  resources.  Relatives  are  not  to  be  counted 
on,  for  their  margin,  if  they  have  any,  is  slender.  Landlords  are  less  lenient 
than  formerly,  and  grocers  are  wary  of  extending  credit  which  tends  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  Under  stress,  therefore,  John  Doe's  family  and 
others  like  them  are  forced,  though  perhaps  much  against  their  will,  to  the 
first  step  towards  dependency. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  John  Does  are  an  average,  respectable 
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family, — a  healthy,  industrious  man  without  bad  habits;  a  frugal,  healthy 
woman  ;  children  in  number  no  more  than  a  couple  have  ordinarily  felt  that 
they  should  be  able  to  rear  ;  none  of  them  with  marked  physical  weakness. 
And  yet  actual  experience  shows  that  any  one  of  the  accidents  to  which 
they  are  liable  often  throws  such  people,  within  a  week  or  two,  on  charity. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  their  budget  offers  no  opportunity  for 
savings,  and  that  no  provision  for  old  age  is  feasible.  Such  people  face  at 
all  times  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of  becoming  a  burden  on  the 
community  when  their  working  days  are  over.  Such  are  the  ordinary  hazards 
in  the  life  of  a  normal  family  of  five  living  on  daily  wages  of  five  dollars. 

The  wage  investigations  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  signif- 
icant. It  is  patent  that  despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  wages 
experienced  during  the  last  six  years,  only  a  few  classes  of  wage- 
earners  have  succeeded  in  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  In  the  case  of  many  workers,  especially  the  skilled  ones,  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  increased  wages  for  a  full-time  week  in 
1920  was  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  the  pre-war  days.  And  if 
the  great  mass  of  workers,  as  was  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
did  not  receive  what  is  authoritatively  considered  an  American  living 
wage  before  the  present  advance  in  prices  had  begun,  their  standards 
at  the  present  time  are  necessarily  lower. 

As  this  article  is  in  preparation  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  an- 
nouncements of  wage  reductions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  rang- 
ing from  20  to  over  40  per  cent.  .  .  . 

The  most  recent  figures  as  to  what  constitutes  a  minimum  "  health 
and  decency  budget "  for  a  family  of  five  have  just  been  made  public 
[1921]  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  As  a  result  of 
cost-of-living  surveys  conducted  in  192 1  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  the  above  bureau  estimates  the  annual  minimum  stand- 
ard necessary  for  a  family  of  five  as  $2233.99  in  New  York  City  and 
$2338.20  in  Philadelphia. 

The  bureau's  estimate  is  based  on  the  "quantity  budget"  used  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.1  They  estimate  that 
$698  a  year  is  needed  for  food,  $398  for  clothing,  $443  for  rent,  $8^ 
for  light  and  heat,  $59  for  household  equipment,  and  $650  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

"The  family  is  allowed  no  expenditures  for  books  and  magazines," 
says  the  bureau's  statement,  "only  one  daily  paper  is  included.  The 
doctor's  bill  cannot  exceed  $80  a  year  for  the  whole  family,  and  the 
boy  of  12  can  get  but  eight  hair-cuts  a  year.  The  husband  is  allowed 
one  half  and  the  wife  one  third  of  an  overcoat  each  year.  The  only 
J  See  pages  502  ft,  below,— Ed, 
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amusements  permitted  are  an  occasional  cheap  movie  show.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  a  trip  or  vacation  outside  the  city." 

While  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  the  index  of 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States — which,  when  taken  at  100  in 
1913,  reached  272  in  May,  1920,  its  high-water  mark — declined  to 
242  in  September,  1920,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, it  also  states  that  from  September,  1919,  to  September,  1920, 
only  farm  products  and  clothing  witnessed  decreases  of  7  and  9  per 
cent  respectively.  "In  all  other  groups,"  declares  the  bureau,  "there 
was  an  increase  between  these  two  dates,  food  advancing  approxi- 
mately 5I  per  cent,  miscellaneous  commodities  10  per  cent,  metals 
20  per  cent,  chemicals  and  drugs  28  per  cent,  building  materials  40 
per  cent,  house-furnishing  goods  42  per  cent,  and  fuel  57  per  cent 
in  average  price.  All  commodities,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  in- 
creased 10  per  cent.1 

The  significance  of  the  above  disclosures  needs  no  further  com- 
ment. During  the  six  years  [1914-1920]  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  were  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  they  are  not  likely,  from 
present  indications,  to  enjoy  in  many  years.  The  war  years  witnessed 
a  period  of  the  most  intense  industrial  activity.  Great  numbers  of 
workers  were  withdrawn  into  the  military  service,  and  immigration 
was  practically  suspended.  Everywhere  there  were  more  jobs  than 
men  to  fill  them.  In  spite  of  these  favorable  conditions  the  above  sta- 
tistics seem  to  indicate  that  the  lot  of  the  wage-earners  witnessed 
little  material  improvement  regarding  the  relation  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  wages.  The  facts  available  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention 
that  wages  are  last  to  follow  the  rise  in  prices  and  are  first  to  come 
down  when  the  slump  begins. 

Exercises 

1.  Make  a  list  of  amounts  of  estimated  "living  wages,"  with  their  dates 
and  sources,  using  columns. 

2.  Bring  these  down  as  nearly  to  date  as  possible  by  use  of  the  index  num- 
bers given  for  cost  of  living. 

3.  Can  a  definite  level  of  wages  per  year  be  relied  upon  as  denoting  that 
the  individual  or  family  is  meeting  the  community  standard  of  living  ? 

4.  If  not,  then  of  what  value  are  the  estimates  listed  in  these  extracts? 

5.  Collect  and  compare  several  different  meanings  of  the  word  "normal" 
and  show  the  danger  of  confusing  these  meanings  in  the  discussion  of  wages, 
prices,  and  standards. 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  November,  1920,  p.  49. 
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ALLEGED  DANGERS  OF  THEORETICAL  WAGE  STANDARDS1 

Questions 

What  are  the  statistical  and  logical  dangers  in  the  collection  and  accept- 
ance of  figures  on  standards  and  planes  of  living  ? 

[The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  by  contrast  with  the  previ- 
ous source,  represents  the  employer  interest.  Its  cautions  as  to  the  prepa- 
ration, comparability,  and  use  or  abuse  of  standard-of-living  data  or  estimates 
should  be  borne  in  mind.] 

The  widely  used  phrase,  "  standard  of  living,"  which  for  the  stat- 
istician expresses  the  aggregate  of  articles  and  services  which  enter 
into  living  expenses,  has  significance  only  in  its  application  to  some 
special  group.  There  is  no  general  standard  of  living,  since  the  man- 
ner of  living  varies  so  greatly  among  individuals  and  families  that  the 
idea  of  a  " standard"  for  the  community  at  large  is  excluded. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possibility  of  something  approxi- 
mating a  standard  is  greater  for  some  income  classes  than  for  others. 
Among  persons  of  small  incomes  the  inexorable  necessaries  of  life 
absorb  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  income  than  among 
persons  whose  incomes  are  more  ample.  As  a  general  proposition  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  the  flexible  item  " sundries"  is  in  the 
total  cost  of  living,  the  more  nearly  are  the  usual  expenditures  stand- 
ardized and  the  more  nearly  will  an  average  of  observed  cases  repre- 
sent a  typical  distribution  of  income.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater 
this  flexible  item  "sundries"  in  the  total  expenditure,  the  more  diffi- 
cult must  it  be  to  establish  an  average  of  usual  expenditures,  and  the 
less  typical  will  such  an  average  be  when  it  is  ascertained.  As  income 
grows  larger  and  total  expenditure  becomes  greater,  the  more  diversi- 
fied does  it  become.  Not  only  is  there  a  wide  choice  in  the  articles 
and  services  which  are  grouped  as  miscellaneous,  but  this  flexibility  of 
expenditure  extends  also  to  the  other  groups  in  the  family  budget. 
Families  may  be  sparing  or  lavish  in  supplying  the  family  table,  their 
ideas  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  home  may  vary  widely,  and 
their  outlay  on  their  wardrobe  may  or  may  not  reflect  the  income  at 
their  disposal.  As  has  been  frequently  noted,  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  and  the  expenses  incident  to  its  use  may  absorb  part  of 
the  income  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  home  comforts. 

1  The  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  1914-1927,  pp.  16-18.  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  1928, 
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These  considerations  explain  why  studies  of  the  standard  of  living 
have  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  industrial  wage-earners,  and 
to  some  extent  to  persons  in  a  similar  economic  position  as  regards 
their  family  income.  .  .  . 

Studies  of  the  actual  standard  [-plane]  of  living  command  more 
respect  the  more  they  are  confined  to  families  of  like  character  living 
under  like  conditions.  The  general  status  of  such  families  will  in 
the  main  be  determined  by  their  earnings,  but  within  any  consider- 
able group  there  will  be  variations  in  these  earnings.  The  center  of 
interest  in  such  investigations  may  therefore  be  how  the  kind  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  proportion  of  expenditure  groups  differ  with  vary- 
ing incomes. 

While  it  is  incontrovertible  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  amount 
of  income  fixes  the  cost  of  living  and  thus  determines  the  standard 
of  living,  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  instances  it  results  in  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  socially  undesirable.  Investigations  of  the  cost  of 
living  among  wage-earners  are  frequently  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
find  out  not  only  what  the  facts  are  but  whether  they  are  what  they 
ought  to  be.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  comparison,  expressed  or 
implied,  with  some  ideal  standard.  As  long  as  this  standard  is  purely 
subjective,  resting  upon  unformulated  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
investigators,  it  is  likely  to  color  the  exposition  of  the  facts  without 
imbuing  the  reader  with  a  conviction  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
deductions  made. 

To  obtain  a  more  definite  basis  upon  which  to  figure  the  relation 
between  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living  in  certain  cases,  various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish,  for  a  given  place  and  time,  family 
budgets  representing  the  minimum  or  some  other  standard  of  living, 
and  the  cost  of  this  assumed  standard.  Such  figures  have,  of  course, 
a  statistical  background.  The  determination  of  requirements  must  be 
based  upon  broad  and  careful  observation.  Dietary  studies  may  be 
drawn  upon  to  establish  the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment,  but 
this  must  be  translated  into  available  concrete  articles  and  quantities. 
For  other  classes  of  expenditure  experience  can  be  the  only  guide. 
When  the  requirements  are  stated,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
minimum  price  or  the  usual  price  is  to  govern  the  statement  of  cost. 
As  a  rule  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  an  absolute  minimum  price, 
which  might  be  wholly  exceptional,  but  rather  a  price  found  in  sources 
of  supply  within  the  ken  of  the  careful  buyer.  Such  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  living  (for  example,  at  the  minimum  standard)  contain,  it  is 
obvious,  some  subjective  elements  where  well-grounded  opinion  takes 
the  place  of  definitely  ascertained  fact.  In  this  respect^  however,  they 
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do  not  differ  so  much  as  appears  upon  the  surface  from  investigations 
of  the  actual  cost  of  living. 

Exercise 

Test  certain  studies  reported  in  this  book  for  the  fallacies  here  warned 
against. 


WHAT  PRICE  LIVING? 

Lillian  Symes 

[The  difficulties  which  beset  those  who  try  to  set  up  a  community  stand- 
ard of  living  are  further  illustrated  by  the  following  critique1  of  a  report 
from  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.2  The  review  was  written 
by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Consumers'  League,  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  class.  This  is  the  same  organization  from  which  the  previous 
extract  was  drawn,  which  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  misinterpretation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  labor  struggle.] 

Cost-of-living  budgets  issue  from  time  to  time  from  Federal  bureaus, 
foundations,  and  welfare  groups,  usually  in  the  wake  of  minimum- 
wage  agitation  or  some  industrial  dispute,  but  too  frequently  the  point 
of  view  governing  such  studies  has  been  that  of  "How  little  can  they 
get  along  on?"  In  1926  it  would  seem  that  a  more  expansive  gesture 
might  be  made. 

Those  who,  misled  by  the  jacket  blurb  on  "The  Cost  of  Living  in 
New  York  City,  1926,"  look  for  that  gesture  in  this  report  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  jacket  proclaims  this  to  be  "a  unique  study  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  fair,  American  standard  of  living  in  New  York  City."  It  is 
probably  the  most  thoroughgoing  survey  of  living  costs  in  the  five 
boroughs  ever  undertaken.  It  aims  to  give  the  employing  class  of  this 
city  the  data  upon  which  to  base  its  wage  standards,  and  it  assumes 
serious  social  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  upon  such  recom- 
mendations as  these  that  "liberal"  manufacturers  justify  their  claims 
to  generosity  in  industrial  relations.  But  the  intelligent  subway  guard, 
opening  the  book  at  random  on  a  sample  budget,  would  be  justified  in 
exclaiming,  "Whaddya  mean — fair?" 

1  Lillian  Symes,  What  Price  Living?  New  Republic,  Vol.  LII,  No.  670  (Pt.  2), 
October  5,  1927,  pp.  181-182.  Adapted. 

2  The  Cost  of  Living  in  New,  York  City,  1926,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York  City,  1927, 
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The  debutante  daughter  of  one  of  the  national  manufacturers  sup- 
porting these  researches  would  have  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  pair  of 
brocade  slippers  for  the  $12.80  which  this  report  declares  to  be  the 
weekly  amount  upon  which  the  factory  girl,  bearing  her  share  of  the 
family  expenses,  can  maintain  a  fair  American  standard  of  living. 
The  following  samples  from  the  clothing  budget  offered  her  will  give 
some  indication  of  just  how  she  can  do  it : 

1  coat $14.90  2  pairs  cotton  stockings    .      .     .  $0.56 

1  wool  dress 6.90  2  pairs  silk  stockings   ....  2.08 

1  silk  dress 8.32  2  union  suits 2.38 

1  pair  oxfords 4.75  1  winter  hat 2.91 

Other  items,  including  cotton  bloomers,  cotton  dress,  rubbers,  a 
pair  of  fabric  gloves,  and  a  corset,  bring  the  yearly  total  to  $85.58. 

For  the  office  worker,  who  must  dress  better,  an  annual  clothing 
budget  of  $106.77  is  offered.  She  may  have  four  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings, a  suit  and  two  pairs  of  gloves.  But  the  cost  of  the  individual 
items  is  the  same.  This  budget  is  below  the  "health  and  decency 
standard"  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  1922 
and  that  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  19 18. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  living  for  the  single  woman  the  Board 
assumes  that  the  factory  girl  almost  invariably  lives  at  home,  that  she 
contributes  her  share  (one  fourth)  to  the  family  expenses.  Granting 
for  the  moment  that  the  actual  maintenance  cost  of  the  individual  is 
really  cut  by  such  arrangements,  no  account  is  taken  in  this  budget 
of  the  probable  20  per  cent  of  working  girls  in  New  York  City  who 
do  not  live  at  home,  nor  of  those  who,  living  at  home,  are  the  sole 
or  partial  support  of  parents  or  other  relatives.  The  study  made  by 
the  Federal  Woman's  Bureau  in  1923,  on  "The  Share  of  the  Wage- 
Earning  Woman  in  Family  Support,"  indicates  the  importance  and 
size  of  this  group.  The  employer  who  computes  his  wages  on  this 
living-at-home  basis  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  girl  who,  living 
at  home  today,  quarrels  with  her  family  tonight  and  starts  out  on  her 
own  tomorrow. 

For  the  office  worker  a  weekly  allowance  of  $19.34  is  commended. 
This  is  nearer  the  computations  of  other  cost-of-living  surveys,  and 
permits  of  living  alone  and  a  slightly  larger  wardrobe.  Undoubtedly 
a  girl  can  "get  along,"  as  thousands  do  get  along,  on  this  weekly 
allowance,  but  what  provision  does  it  make  for  that  third  inalienable 
right  of  American  citizenship — the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Both  the  industrial  and  the  clerical  girl  are  awarded  twenty  cents 
a  week  for  recreation.  A  Sunday  night  bus  ride,  a  weekly  trip  to  the 
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neighborhood  movie,  would  exhaust  this  allowance.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  girl's  recreational  need  is  met  out  of  the  pocket  of  her  boy 
friend,  but  unfortunately  the  boy  friend's  budget  is  as  limited  as  her 
own.  The  Board  recommends  $18.72  a  week  if  he  is  an  industrial 
or  $2  2. 7  5  if  he  is  a  clerical  worker.  In  both  cases  the  recreational 
allowance  is  forty  cents.  Only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  two  packages 
of  cigarettes,  or  the  misappropriation  of  some  other  allowance,  can  he 
treat  her  to  a  dance  or  a  Coney  Island  thrill.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  he 
will  cut  down  on  his  breakfast,  he  will  neglect  the  needed  trip  to  the 
dentist,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  "double  up"  in  some  cubicle  to  reduce  his 
rent.  This  tendency  of  the  young,  underpaid  worker  to  sacrifice 
necessities  for  more  fun  and  better  clothes  is  even  more  marked  among 
the  girls,  and  may  contribute  to  the  fact  that  the  tuberculosis  rate  for 
girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty  has  not  shown  the  marked  decrease 
which  has  taken  place  for  other  classes.  Youth  will  be  served,  in  Hell's 
Kitchen  as  on  Park  Avenue,  with  laughter,  adventure,  and  what  it 
considers  beauty.  The  average  girl  worker  believes  that  her  one  key 
to  a  brighter  and  happier  world  lies  in  her  personal  appearance,  and 
our  national  religion,  advertising,  does  all  it  can  to  strengthen  that 
conviction. 

The  larger  part  of  the  survey  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  living  for 
families  in  New  York  City.  Rent  and  food  costs  are  deduced  from 
data  collected,  not  on  the  lower  East  Side,  with  its  probable  Southern 
European  and  Levantine  standards,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those 
districts  where  "native  white  persons  of  German  or  Irish  descent  live." 
Here  are  the  conclusions : 

An  industrial  worker  with  a  wife  and  one  child  can  live  in  Man- 
hattan on  $26.45  a  week;  with  two  children,  $32.41  ;  with  three  chil- 
dren, $36.16.  Wages  for  clerical  workers  are  about  three  dollars 
higher  in  each  case.  As  is  frankly  admitted  in  the  text  of  the  report, 
there  is  nothing  in  these  budgets  for  emergencies,  for  vacations,  for 
unemployment,  for  savings  of  any  kind.  Presumably,  these  are  not 
essential  to  the  "fair,  American  standard." 

It  may  be  said  in  defense  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  represents  the  great  employing  agencies  of  the  nation, 
that  it  offers  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  that  which  thousands  of 
workers  are  now  enjoying.  Many  girls  in  candy  and  paper-box  fac- 
tories are  making  less  than  $12.80  a  week,  and  manage  to  exist. 
Crowded  into  both  east-side  and  west-side  tenements  are  families 
which  get  along  on  smaller  allowances  than  the  budgets  given  above. 
They  do  it  by  crowding  in  wretched  houses  devoid  of  heat  or  proper 
plumbing,  by  eating  inferior  food,  by  putting  the  children  to  work  as 
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soon  as  possible,  and  by  economies  which  reduce  life  to  a  dull  routine 
of  eating,  sleeping,  and  working.  Life  may  be  maintained  on  surpris- 
ingly little,  even  in  New  York  City. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  semisubmerged  groups  that  the  Conference 
Board  is  speaking.  Primarily  this  is  a  cost-of-living  study  for  those 
up-standing  natives  of  Nordic  descent  about  whom  Fourth-of-July 
orators  wax  eloquent. 

Living?  Perhaps.  But  what  about  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ? 

Exercise 

Discuss  the  political  slogan  "A  Full  Dinner  Pail,"  Presidential  Campaign, 
1898,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  section  ;  also  the  claims  in  regard  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  "prosperity"  in  the  years  1928-1930. 


WAGES  AND  WELFARE1 
Walton  Hamilton  and  Stacy  May 

Questions 

1.  When  wages  are  raised,  do  workmen  get  drunk,  wear  silk  shirts,  and 
keep  the  coal  in  the  bathtub  ? 

2.  What  is  the  ultimate  object  of  high  wages  and  comfort? 

[Professor  Hamilton  wrote  the  following  as  the  conclusion  of  a  book 
which  was  worked  out  on  the  anvil  of  classes  of  wage-earners  in  the  workers' 
education  movement.  He  has  taught  at  Chicago,  at  Amherst,  and  at  the 
Brookings  Institute,  and  is  now  at  Yale  Law  School.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing economists  of  the  modern  realistic  school.  Stacy  May  was  his  colleague 
at  the  time.] 

To  the  great  mass  of  men  who  live  under  modern  industrialism 
wages  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  problems.  Each  man  who  lives 
in  "The  Empire  of  Machines"  under  the  fitful  sway  of  "The  Price 
System"  finds  his  living,  his  activities,  his  opportunities,  and  the 
development  of  his  personality  hemmed  in  between  his  nominal  wage 
and  the  prices  he  must  pay  for  the  goods  and  services  which  minister 
to  his  needs  and  fancies.  As  these  two  factors  draw  near  together  they 
rob  him  of  comforts  and  even  of  necessities ;  as  they  diverge  they 
give  him  more  of  the  product  of  industry,  freedom  in  spending,  and 

1  Walton  Hamilton  and  Stacy  May,  The  Control  of  Wages,  chap.  15.  Double- 
day,  Doran,  1923.   Adapted. 
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opportunity  for  leisure  and  for  growth.  Within  the  confines  lying 
between  these  two  limits  of  a  wage  the  laborer  must  find  his  quota  of 
food  and  clothing  and  housing,  his  share  of  the  comforts  and  follies  of 
life,  and  his  right  to  the  resources  necessary  to  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development. 

It  is  true  that  a  wage  is  not  life,  culture,  or  enjoyment.  Yet,  unless 
it  is  ample,  the  gifts  of  a  richer  existence  are  withheld.  As  life  is  at 
present  organized,  leisure,  access  to  books,  music,  and  art,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  competent  instruction  are  all  necessary  to  intellectual 
development;  and  they  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  accessible  only  to 
the  laborer  who  has  the  necessary  means.  So  it  is,  too,  with  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  values ;  one  who  would  develop  in  himself  an  appreci- 
ation of  beauty,  of  truth,  and  of  goodness  must  have  enough  to  allow 
himself  to  be  surrounded  with  objects  possessed  of  these  qualities  and 
to  give  himself  enough  freedom  from  the  strain  of  exacting  duties  to 
appreciate  them.  Taste  and  character,  if  they  be  rich  and  positive, 
however  great  the  "natural  aptitude"  may  be,  have  to  be  built  up 
through  a  long  process  of  development.  Immaterial  as  they  are  and 
far  removed  from  the  realm  of  money -getting,  access  to  them  has  been 
barred  by  modern  industrialism,  and  income  alone  will  unlock  the 
gates.  It  may  well  be  that  the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  and  the  spirit- 
ual are  the  important  things  of  life.  But,  because  wages  are  still  too 
small  to  allow  these  riches  to  become  the  property  of  the  many,  to 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  mankind  the  most  important  of  all  problems 
is  still  that  of  adequate  wages. 

Necessary  as  wages  are  to  life,  enjoyment,  development,  and  good- 
ness, they  do  not  automatically  convert  themselves  into  welfare.  They 
are  rather,  to  use  a  very  inaccurate  but  suggestive  term,  the  very  raw 
material  out  of  which  welfare  is  to  be  made.  The  process  by  means 
of  which  the  laborer  converts  the  contents  of  his  pay  envelope  into 
well-being  for  himself  and  his  family  is  far  more  elaborate  and  delicate 
than  any  known  to  industry.  So  great  are  the  possibilities  of  good 
or  bad  choice  that  the  results  in  health,  comfort,  and  development 
obtained  by  different  laborers  in  converting  " potential  welfare"  into 
well-being  vary  tremendously.  The  process  is  beset  with  pitfalls,  and 
its  every  step  requires  an  act  of  human  judgment. 

It  may  chance  that  a  part  of  the  wage  is  spent  for  impure  food, 
patent  medicines,  or  narcotic  drugs  which  will  contribute  to  ill-being. 
It  may  come  about  that,  thanks  to  the  guile  of  salesmanship,  it  will 
be  wasted  upon  shoddy  clothing,  hideous  furniture,  or  patent  thing- 
umajigs. It  may  be  laid  out  quite  improperly  between  food,  clothing, 
recreation,  and  opportunities  for  development.    The  materials  which 
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are  brought  home  from  market  may,  through  improper  cooking,  sew- 
ing, serving,  or  whatnot,  be  wholly  or  partially  wasted.  In  extreme 
cases  conditions  of  health  and  of  life  are  such  that  the  wisest  judgment 
could  not  extract  well-being  from  an  ample  wage.  In  every  case  mis- 
takes of  judgment  proceed  from  habits  and  values  which  the  individ- 
ual has  acquired  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  These  have  their 
source  in  a  lack  of  development  and  experience  which  may  have  its 
basis  in  wages  too  low  to  allow  contact  with  the  materials  and  condi- 
tions which  the  world  offers. 

From  this  it  follows  that  high  wages  are  in  themselves  no  guar- 
antee of  welfare.  The  roots  of  well-being  are  many  and  diverse. 
No  one  thing,  such  as  an  adequate  wage,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
meet  the  needs  of  human  nature  molded  by  a  social  environment 
and  an  intellectual  background.  No  sum  of  money,  however  large, 
can  alone  banish  ill-being  and  bring  the  joy  and  fullness  of  life. 
But,  although  it  is  a  single  factor  in  welfare,  the  adequate  wage  is 
an  essential  element  in  that  illusive  [sic]  compound.  Its  presence  may 
be  no  guarantee  of  well-being,  yet  its  absence  is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  ill-being. 

It  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  real  relation  that  exists  between 
income  and  welfare  which  leads  to  a  common  argument  that  " labor" 
should  not  have  more  because  it  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Argu- 
ments that  higher  wages  will  be  wasted  wages,  and  recitations  of 
horrible  examples  of  wanton  extravagance  among  wage-earners,  are 
beside  the  point.  The  higher  wage  represents  a  larger  measure  of 
potential  welfare.  If  laborers  fail  to  make  the  " potential"  actual, 
it  is  not  because  the  higher  wage  is  there,  but  because  something  else 
is  lacking.  The  need  is  not  to  take  away  the  one  active  factor  of 
increased  well-being  which  is  present,  but  to  add  the  others.  There 
is  need  for  a  development  of  an  active  appreciation  of  leisure  by 
the  laborer  and  of  his  capacity  to  use  it.  There  is  necessity  for  his 
development  in  taste,  in  habits,  and  in  judgment.  The  real  lack,  if 
higher  wages  do  invite  riotous  living,  is  for  a  training  of  the  laborer 
in  the  elusive  art  of  using  leisure  and  the  "backward  art  of  spending 
money." 

Such  instruction  is  no  exclusive  affair  of  the  schools.  It  must  come, 
if  come  it  does,  from  the  press,  the  church,  the  trade  union,  and  the 
hundred  other  institutions  which  together  make  up  the  social  fabric 
which  helps  us  to  standards  of  judgment  and  organized  opinion.  Most 
of  these  agencies  lie  beyond  the  frontier  of  "the  control  of  wages" 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But,  without  going  too  far  afield,  one 
suggestion  can  be  made.    To  a  considerable   extent  "the  use  of 
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leisure"  and  " spending"  are  backward  arts  to  the  laborer  because  his 
wages  have  been  small.  In  all  probability  laborers  would  learn  these 
arts  if  they  were  allowed  to  experiment  with  rising  wages.  If  in  the 
past  a  workman's  wage  has  been  large  enough  only  to  satisfy  his  most 
urgent  needs,  he  can  have  known  little  of  the  possibilities  of  well- 
being  which  adequate  wages  hold.  He  has  had  little  chance  to  convert 
the  abstractions  of  more  goods  and  better  services  into  specific  com- 
modities and  helps  which  he  can  actually  put  to  use,  and  each  of  which 
means  something  in  terms  of  personal  experience.  His  very  lack  of 
experience  means  that  when  his  wages  are  first  raised  he  must  pick 
and  choose  between  the  things  the  market  offers  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  offerings  and  of  standards  of  values.  With  "free  income,"  not 
mortgaged  to  habitual  expenditure,  laborers  may,  by  the  rule  of  "  trial 
and  error,"  determine  not  what  is  good  and  bad  but  what  is  good  and 
bad  for  them.  It  may  well  be  that  the  greatest  single  step  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  human  standard  of  living  is  to 
allow  the  masses  of  men  larger  incomes  with  which  to  work  out  for 
themselves  better  material  approaches  to  what  life  offers. 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  the  term  "the  good  life"  was  coined 
to  express  the  joyous  adventure  in  well-being  which  existence  here 
makes  possible.  The  Greeks,  who  gave  us  the  term,  had  scanty  mate- 
rial resources,  used  only  man  and  beast  for  "industrial  energy,"  and 
never  acquired  much  wisdom  about  social  organization.  Since  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  round,  they  gave  a  chance  at  "the  good  life" 
to  the  few  by  imposing  its  costs  upon  the  many.  The  Athenian  citi- 
zens who  had  a  chance  at  plenty,  at  culture,  and  at  the  fullness  of 
life  sang  "We're  here  because,  we're  here  because,  we're  here  because," 
and  the  host  of  helots,  five  of  whom  supported  each  citizen,  joined  in 
a  lusty  chorus,  "We're  here."  With  us  conditions  are  far  otherwise. 
Our  resources  are  ample ;  we  get  our  industrial  power  from  coal  and 
oil,  gas  and  water ;  we  can,  if  we  will,  unlock  the  secrets  of  economic 
organization.  In  our  industries  we  have  at  work  for  us  a  volume  of 
mechanical  energy  which  is  the  equivalent  of  thirty  helots  for  every 
family  in  the  land.  If  the  costs  of  a  real  life  for  the  few  must  be  borne 
vicariously  by  the  many,  a  democratic  culture  may  be  built  upon  the 
backs  of  inanimate  machines.  With  resources,  intelligence,  and  ideals 
we  can,  if  we  will  and  if  we  are  wise,  translate  "the  good  life"  of 
aristocratic  Greece  into  "the  good  life  for  all"  of  a  democratic 
America. 

Enough.  It  may  be  that  all  of  this  is  merely  talk.  But  there  is 
a  chance  that  it  is  not.  And  life  offers  experience  only  to  those 
who  dare. 
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Exercise 

Trace  the  processes  by  which  you,  or  some  member  of  your  family, 
learned  to  spend  more  wisely  in  some  respect.  Could  this  process  have  been 
made  easier  or  more  economical  ? 

THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  HOME  LIFE1 
Simon  Nelson  Patten 

Questions 

1.  What  causes  are  often  given  for  rising  costs  of  living? 

2.  In  what  way  may  rising  standards  influence  costs  of  living  ? 

3.  What  classes  do  rising  standards  press  upon  most  keenly,  and  how  do 
they  meet  the  pressure  ? 

4.  How  is  the  economic  process  affected  ? 

[Dr.  Patten's  work  and  views  have  already  been  commented  upon 
(pp.  194-201).  Here  he  endeavors  to  show  consuming  habits  as  dynamic 
and  permanent  factors  in  economic  change,  requiring  drastic  reforms  in 
order  to  release  the  pressure  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  middle  classes.] 

The  recently  awakened  interest  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is  concen- 
trating public  attention  on  the  fact,  before  little  heeded,  that  a  normal 
life  for  a  vast  multitude  of  people  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible. 
When  the  home  life  is  at  stake,  the  foundation  of  the  nation  itself  is 
threatened,  for  its  strength  lies  in  the  inspiration  of  the  home  and  the 
influence  of  family  life.  There  is  today  a  crisis  in  American  home  life. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  crisis  is  the  result  of  a  perfectly 
normal  tendency  for  the  standard  of  living  in  a  rich,  dynamic  nation 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides.  This  American  standard  of  living  is 
the  marvel  of  the  world.  During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  wealth  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
number  of  families  with  an  income  of  more  than  $5000  a  year.  Among 
the  groups  of  organized  skilled  labor  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
has  been  hardly  less  marked.  Many  today  living  in  the  modern  two- 
story  house,  with  its  porch  and  sanitary  plumbing,  enamel  bath  tub, 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  and  steam  heat,  are  enjoying  luxuries 
denied  to  kings  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps  in  no  field  has  there 
been  so  much  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  in  that  of  food  supply. 
Hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  in  quantity  has  gone  an  increase  in 

1  Independent,  68:  342-346,  February  17,  1910.  Adapted. 
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variety.  This  fact  can  readily  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  corner  store  of  today  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  Many  articles 
of  common  consumption  are  now  there  which  were  either  absent  or 
rarely  seen  at  an  earlier  date.  Of  such  are  tomatoes,  bananas,  oranges, 
and  many  other  tropical  products,  lettuce,  strawberries,  and  the  whole 
host  of  breakfast  foods,  not  to  mention  all  kinds  of  canned  and  pre- 
served goods.  All  these  have  changed  the  laborer's  table  from  the 
monotony  of  stewed  meat  and  bread  to  one  with  a  well-balanced 
variety.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices  has  also  liberated  much  of  the  housewife's  time,  and 
enabled  the  average  man  to  dress  and  care  for  his  family  in  a  style 
before  impossible.  Ready-made  clothing,  including  shoes  and  hats, 
enables  all  classes  in  this  country  to  dress  in  a  style  approximating  a 
uniformity  unknown  elsewhere  or  before. 

The  evidence  of  our  material  well-being  is  no  less  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  Americans  spend  on  edu- 
cation. Today  the  child  in  the  poorest  districts  of  our  large  cities  has 
provided  for  him  free  educational  opportunities  with  which  the  old- 
type  private  school  of  the  well-to-do  classes  could  not  compare.  In 
place  of  the  poorly  lighted  and  badly  ventilated  rooms  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  rise  modern  stone  structures  complete  in  every  detail  of 
efficiency  and  artistic  finish.  Another  evidence  of  our  general  pros- 
perity is  the  amount  that  Americans  spend  on  amusements.  Theaters, 
pleasure  parks,  nickelet  shows,  day  excursions,  Coney  Islands,  and 
Atlantic  Cities  all  bear  testimony  to  the  general  surplus  that  is  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  not  to  mention  the  vast  sum  of  money  that 
changes  hands  each  year  in  Christmas  purchases  or  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  Americans  for  travel  and  culture.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  increased  demand  for  commodities  of  all  kinds  is  for  prices  to  rise. 

At  this  time,  when  the  question  of  the  cause  of  high  prices  is  on 
everyone's  lips,  many  explanations  are  offered.  The  three  most  gen- 
erally accepted,  though  false  in  the  writer's  opinion,  deserve  notice 
because  voiced  so  often  by  men  with  broad  business  experience.  The 
first  explains  the  present  high  values  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  gold,  which  means  a  higher  level  of  prices.  Besides  that  of 
its  incompleteness,  the  danger  of  this  view  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
advocates  look  upon  the  present  situation  not  as  a  crisis  requiring  a 
broad  constructive  social  program  but  as  a  temporary  maladjustment 
of  prices  which  will  in  the  end  right  itself. 

The  second  explanation  of  present  high  prices  is  that  advanced  by 
men  like  James  J.  Hill,  who  see  the  basis  for  a  general  increase  in 
prices  in  the  slow  but  steady  failure  of  our  natural  resources.   We 
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thus  seem  to  be  in  the  merciless  grip  of  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, and  if  we  accept  this  view  of  the  present  situation,  the  outlook 
is  hopeless.  The  statement  of  the  failure  of  our  resources  is  merely 
a  prophecy,  while  high  prices  are  a  present  reality.  This  view  ignores 
also  the  new  wonders  of  agriculture  which  science  is  daily  revealing. 
In  many  lines  we  are  doubling  the  yield  per  acre  through  scientific 
farming,  with  its  rotation  of  crops  and  approved  methods  of  fertiliza- 
tion. In  addition,  we  are  adding  millions  of  acres  to  our  agricultural 
lands  by  irrigation,  swamp  drainage,  and  the  evolution  of  crops  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  either  extensive  dry  spells  or  occasional  frosts. 

The  third  explanation  of  the  present  crisis  is  that  the  worker  is 
being  exploited.  This  group,  for  which  the  Socialist  is  the  spokesman, 
tells  us  that  so  much  is  being  kept  from  the  laborer  in  wages  that  he 
cannot  meet  present  prices,  which  would  not  be  relatively  high  if  he 
but  had  his  just  income.  If  such  an  explanation  be  true,  the  only 
escape  from  the  situation  is  revolution.  Moreover,  if  such  an  explana- 
tion is  the  correct  one,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  present  crisis 
that  it  is  the  poor  who  are  affected  most  by  higher  prices,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  crisis  is  not  so  severe  in  the  case  of  the  marginal 
workers  as  it  is  with  the  class  whose  incomes  range  from  $1000  to 
$3000  a  year.  The  urgent,  unsatisfied  demand  today  is  not  for  food 
but  for  comforts. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  present  regime  of  high  prices  is  not  so 
simple  as  these  theories  suppose.  In  contrast  to  them  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  leading  causes  at  work  in  the  present  situation  are:  first, 
lack  of  sufficient  capital ;  second,  bad  distribution  of  population ; 
third,  isolation  of  producer  and  consumer;  fourth,  new  status  of 
woman.  Let  us  analyze  each  of  these  in  turn. 

We  are  so  used  to  pounding  millionaires  and  denouncing  trusts  that 
the  underlying  fact  of  the  lack  of  capital  is  overlooked.  We  could 
utilize  twice  the  amount  of  our  present  capital  could  we  get  it,  and 
it  is  only  through  an  increase  in  capital  that  we  can  hope  to  get  any 
large  measure  of  relief  from  a  regime  of  high  prices.  More  capital  is 
needed  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  commodities  occasioned 
by  the  newer  standard  of  living.  Yet  in  face  of  this  need  the  sources 
of  capital  are  drying  up.  Families  with  incomes  of  S5000  a  year  have 
set  a  new  standard  of  liberality  in  expenditures.  The  group  below 
finds  it  more  than  it  can  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  standard  set 
by  those  above.  This  constant  pressure  to  keep  up  appearances,  along 
with  a  decay  of  the  moral  instruction  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  fru- 
gality and  saving,  has  taken  from  industry  the  people  who  formerly 
were  the  great  source  of  its  capital.    Because  the  day  laborer  still 
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saves,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  size  of  his  savings-bank  account,  we  as- 
sume that  all  classes  above  him  are  likewise  saving,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  class  above  him  is  no  longer  saving.  The  new  standard  of 
living  has  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  saving  as  it  has  likewise  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  children  per  family.  A  small  family  or  no 
children  does  not  argue  an  increased  amount  of  saving.  Small  families 
and  small  savings  are  two  effects  of  one  cause,  a  high  standard  of 
living.  The  family  with  no  children  is  also  the  family  with  no  saving. 

To  make  this  point  clear  I  shall  take  as  an  illustration  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  changes  have  been  under  my  observation  for 
twenty-five  years.  Roughly  speaking,  its  population  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes:  the  marginal  laborers,  made  up  mainly  of  recent 
immigrants ;  the  organized  laborers ;  the  salaried  class ;  and  the 
energetic,  dominating  business  men.  To  all  appearances  the  condition 
of  the  marginal  laborers  has  altered  but  little  since  I  have  been  in  the 
city,  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  benefited  by  municipal  improve- 
ments. The  organized  laborers,  whose  family  incomes  run  from  $800 
to  $1200,  have  gained  immensely.  Formerly  they  were  housed  in  the 
congested  parts  of  the  city;  now  they  live  in  the  outskirts,  where 
acres  of  two-story  houses  have  been  built.  They  show  many  indica- 
tions of  improvement,  better  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  schools 
having  come  to  them  with  other  comforts  of  our  growing  civilization. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  the  position  of  the  salaried  class  and 
the  small  proprietors  whose  incomes  range  from  $1000  to  $3000. 
They  have  suffered  not  only  from  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
but  also  in  many  cases  from  an  actual  decrease  in  income.  Years  ago 
they  were  the  well-housed  class  of  whom  the  city  was  justly  proud. 
The  rows  of  three-story  houses  in  the  older  part  of  the  city  attest  to 
how  they  lived  and  as  to  what  was  their  standard.  Today  these  three- 
story  houses  are  largely  boarding  or  apartment  houses,  and  the  families 
who  formerly  lived  in  comfort,  having  sold  or  stored  their  household 
goods  and  treasures,  live  in  single  rooms  of  their  former  homes. 

New  tastes  and  high  costs  of  living  are  a  prominent  cause  of  this, 
but  no  one  gets  at  the  inwardness  of  the  situation  until  he  finds  how 
much  the  servant  problem  has  helped  to  bring  it  about.  Wages  have 
doubled  in  price  and  halved  in  efficiency ;  good  servants  have  gone  to 
richer  employers,  and  the  incompetents  that  have  taken  their  places 
soon  make  home  life  unbearable.  .  .  . 

With  the  present  organization  of  life  insurance  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  income  protects  a  family  better  than  did  the  older 
system  of  saving.  But  the  change  has  dried  up  a  leading  source  for 
increasing  capital.  Now  capital  comes  from  profits  instead  of  saving,, 
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and  this  means  that  the  point  in  income  where  effective  motives  for 
the  increase  of  capital  appear  is  raised  from  $1000  to  $5000.  It  is  the 
power  which  the  possession  of  capital  gives  that  prompts  its  increase, 
and  not  the  provision  for  the  future.  The  favored  few  give  us  our  new 
capital.  The  ordinary  man  seeks  a  salaried  position,  lives  up  to  his 
income,  and  gets  protection  through  an  insurance  policy.  .  .  .  The 
marked  contrasts  of  the  old  and  the  new  life  are  perhaps  greater  than 
has  ever  before  been  wrought  in  so  short  a  time.  The  great  middle 
class,  once  the  city's  pride,  are  rapidly  becoming  a  homeless  class, 
living  in  boarding-houses  or  patrons  of  cheap  restaurants.  Their 
homes  are  also  childless  or  reduced  to  the  one-child  basis.  In  the 
America  of  today  they  have  little  influence  and  in  that  of  tomorrow 
they  will  have  no  part.  .  .  . 

After  a  lack  of  adequate  capital,  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
saving  class,  the  second  most  important  cause  of  higher  prices  is  found 
in  the  bad  distribution  of  population.  The  great  mass  of  our  indus- 
trial population  are  situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country, 
while  the  center  of  food  and  raw  material  lies  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  west  and  south.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason,  other 
than  lack  of  foresight,  why  our  industrial  population  should  not  be 
scattered  in  groups  of  100,000  throughout  the  country.  We  have  also 
allowed  a  railroad  policy  of  granting  favorable  rates  to  large  competi- 
tive points  to  hasten  the  short-sighted  policy  of  concentrating  wealth 
at  certain  points  irrespective  of  the  general  welfare. 

Not  only  has  this  wide  geographical  separation  of  producer  and 
consumer  increased  our  cost  of  living,  but  the  planning  or  lack  of 
planning  of  the  cities  themselves  has  greatly  increased  the  rent  item 
of  the  family  budget.  There  are  good  reasons  for  having  the  com- 
mercial center  of  a  city  the  geographical  center  as  well,  but  when  the 
industries  of  a  city  are  forced  within  an  already  congested  area,  city 
rents  are  materially  increased.  With  a  reasonable  basis  for  city  plan- 
ning, rents  could  be  cut  in  half.  This  is  but  a  conservative  estimate 
when  one  realizes  the  enormous  rentals  that  are  realized  for  centralized 
city  sites,  and  that  this  rental  becomes  part  of  the  price  of  the  finished 
article.   The  consumer  bears  the  burden. 

A  third  cause  of  high  prices  lies  in  our  cumbersome  system  of  reach- 
ing the  consumer.  Today,  in  many  articles  of  common  consumption, 
two  or  three  sets  of  middlemen  separate  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. Each  group  of  middlemen  means  an  added  sum  to  the  basic 
price,  for  each  must  have  his  profit.  With  a  better  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  industrial  population  much  of  this  cumbersome  sys- 
tem of  middlemen  could  be  avoided.   When,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
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ago,  ...  we  could  buy  our  food  direct  from  the  farmers  who  brought 
it  direct  to  the  markets,  and  we  dealt  first-hand  with  the  producer, 
prices  were  decidedly  lower  than  now.  When  food  must  be  shipped  in 
from  a  distance,  we  must  pay  the  profits  of  middlemen,  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  the  artificial  prices  created  by  various  combina- 
tions. This  change  has  raised  prices  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

A  fourth  cause  for  the  present  crisis  lies  in  the  new  status  of  women. 
Forty  years  ago  a  man  could  live  comfortably  on  $1000  a  year.  Under 
the  magic  of  the  wife's  hand  this  $1000  became  $1500  or  $2000.  The 
wife  created  more  value  by  industry  in  the  home  than  her  husband  did 
out  of  it.  In  her  hands  cloth  became  clothes,  flour  bread,  and  fresh 
fruits  the  winter's  preserves.  Now  all  things  are  done  outside  the  home 
and  must  be  purchased  with  the  Si 000  income.  The  wife  no  longer 
contributes  to  the  family  income  by  creating  values,  and  with  the 
increased  standard  of  elaborate  dressing  she  is  often  its  chief  burden. 

As  a  result  of  these  four  causes  the  salaried  class  in  America  is  face 
to  face  with  a  problem  analogous  to  that  which  is  at  present  agitating 
England.  Her  crisis  involves  political  parties ;  America's,  the  home ; 
but  the  fundamental  question  in  each  case  is  the  same.  England  is 
asking,  How  can  we  get  enough  income  to  meet  the  present  increased 
standard  of  government  expenditures  ?  We  are  asking,  How  can  we 
get  enough  income  to  meet  the  present  increased  standard  of  living  ? 
In  neither  case  is  there  likely  to  be  a  curtailment  of  expenditures.  The 
higher  standard  must  prevail. 

It  is  no  solution  of  the  present  problem  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
some  of  those  earning  $1500  to  $2500,  or  the  earnings  of  those  getting 
$2500  to  $3500.  The  individual  thus  changed  simply  drops  into  a  new 
class  with  a  higher  standard  and  finds  the  pressure  of  the  new  situ- 
ation as  great  as  before.  The  relief  must  be  general  to  be  effective, 
and  it  must  include  the  possibility  of  saving  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  living.  Only  a  comprehensive  social  policy  can  accomplish  this, 
and  to  show  the  direction  along  which  the  nation  should  move  I  give 
the  following  figures  of  savings  and  gains  in  income  that  it  would 
bring  to  a  family  at  the  minimum  of  comfort,  say  Si 000  a  year: 

Per  Cent 

A  rational  tariff 10 

The  control  of  monopolies 15 

Reductions  in  rent 10 

Technical  education 25 

Cooperative  buying 10 

By  doubling  the  nation's  capital : 

(a)  Lowering  prices 10 

(b)  Increasing  income 20 
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There  is  nothing  striking  in  this  program  except  in  the  emphasis 
that  is  placed  on  the  need  of  capital.  It  is  a  new  thought  that  the 
higher  standard  of  living  has  checked  saving,  and  yet  the  basis  for 
this  belief  is  as  well  grounded  as  that  the  higher  standard  of  living 
has  led  to  race  suicide.  What  seemed  better  founded  than  the  opinion 
that  population  and  capital  increased  without  limit  ?  Does  not  John 
Stuart  Mill  lay  this  down  as  a  fundamental  law  ?  And  yet  right  under 
our  eyes  a  change  is  being  wrought  that  eradicates  the  motives  on 
which  both  of  them  rest.  When  religious  scruples  are  no  longer  checks 
to  extravagance,  and  the  Quaker,  Puritan,  and  Scotch-Irish  have 
ceased  to  exist,  we  shall  realize,  if  we  do  not  before,  that  the  essential 
conditions  of  home  life  cannot  be  neglected  without  bringing  prosper- 
ity to  a  standstill  and  putting  discord  and  rebellion  in  the  place  of 
peace  and  harmony. 

Exercise 

Try  out  Patten's  theories  on  an  orthodox  economist  or  intelligent  business 
man,  if  you  can  find  either,  and  report  the  results. 
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VII.  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  THE 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

While  social  economy  is  concerned  very  largely  with  the  agencies 
and  social  conditions  supporting  or  undermining  standards  of  living, 
home  economics  is  concerned  chiefly  with  internal  economy,  the 
choices,  combinations  and  uses  which  are  the  essence  of  the  standard 
of  living  itself.  Home  economics,  however,  in  its  public  and  socialized 
aspects,  has  become  itself  one  of  the  agencies  most  influential  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of  satisfactions  in  the  normal  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  For  those  at  the  poverty  line  it  may  represent 
the  beginning  of  the  standard  itself. 

In  the  border  fields  between  social  work  and  domestic  science  there 
are  many  fascinating  vocational  opportunities. 


THE  BACKWARD  ART  OF  SPENDING  MONEY1 
Wesley  Mitchell 

Questions 

1.  Which  is  more  efficiently  done,  making  money  or  spending  it?   Why? 

2.  Will  housekeeping  ever  be  as  efficient  as  factory  production? 

3.  Can  one  feel  affection  for  a  time  clock  or  a  cost  accountant? 

[Dr.  Mitchell,  a  former  president  of  both  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Economic  Association,  has  been  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  New  School  of  Social  Research  and  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  also  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  At  the 
time  when  the  following  article  was  written,  he  was  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  where  his  wife  (Dean  Lucy  Sprague)  was  teaching  in  the 
field  of  home  economics.] 

In  the  scheme  of  modern  life,  making  money  and  spending  money 
are  strictly  correlative  arts.   Of  the  two,  spending  is  rated  as  both 

1  American  Economic  Review,  2:   269-281,  June,  1912.  Adapted. 
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pleasanter  and  easier  to  practice.  Certainly  for  most  of  us  it  is  not  less 
important.  A  few,  indeed,  make  so  much  money  that  they  can  slight 
the  art  of  spending  without  suffering  discomfort,  but  the  vast  majority 
would  gain  as  much  from  wiser  spending  as  from  increased  earning. 

Important  as  the  art  of  spending  is,  we  have  developed  less  skill  in 
its  practice  than  in  the  practice  of  making  money.  Common  sense 
forbids  us  to  waste  dollars  earned  by  irksome  efforts,  and  yet  we  are 
notoriously  extravagant.  Ignorance  of  qualities,  uncertainty  of  taste, 
lack  of  accounting,  carelessness  about  prices — faults  which  would 
ruin  a  merchant — prevail  in  our  housekeeping.  Many  of  us  scarcely 
know  what  becomes  of  our  money ;  though  well-schooled  citizens  of 
a  money  economy  ought  to  plan  for  their  outgoes  no  less  carefully 
than  for  their  incomes. 

For  this  defect  in  our  way  of  living  we  are  often  taken  to  task,  not 
only  by  thrifty  souls  who  feel  that  waste  is  sin,  but  also  of  late  by 
men  of  large  affairs  who  wish  that  we  might  ask  less  insistently  for 
higher  wages  and  save  more  money  to  invest  in  their  securities.  No 
doubt  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  faultfinding,  and  no  doubt  much  of 
the  free  advice  given  on  mending  our  ways  is  sound.  Conscience  ad- 
mits the  first,  common  sense  the  second.  But  in  our  haste  to  plead 
guilty  we  forget  certain  mitigating  circumstances  which  might  go  far 
toward  recommending  us  to  the  mercy  of  an  impartial  court.  To  spend 
money  is  easy,  to  spend  it  well  is  hard.  Our  faults  as  spenders  are  not 
wholly  due  to  wantonness,  but  largely  to  broad  conditions  over  which 
as  individuals  we  have  slight  control. 

Under  the  less  complicated  economic  organization  of  barter  and  the 
nascent  use  of  money  the  family  was  the  unit  in  large  measure  for 
purposes  both  of  producing  and  of  consuming  goods.  By  the  time  of 
American  colonization  English  society  had  grown  out  of  such  simple 
conditions ;  but  the  earlier  colonists  were  forced  by  their  isolation  to 
revert  to  practices  which  the  mother  country  had  long  since  aban- 
doned. The  family  became  again  a  unit  of  producers,  caring  for  each 
other's  wants.  Foodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials  were  produced  by 
the  men,  assisted  by  the  women  and  children ;  these  materials  were 
prepared  for  family  use  by  the  women,  assisted  by  the  children  and 
men.  While  this  form  of  organization  was  transient  in  any  one  dis- 
trict, it  kept  reappearing  upon  the  frontier,  so  that  for  generations 
production  was  based  in  part  upon  the  family  as  a  unit. 

Denser  settlement  would  have  sufficed  by  itself  to  enable  Amer- 
icans to  develop  division  of  labor  and  regular  markets  corresponding 
to  those  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  England,  but  in  addi- 
tion there  came  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  railway.    These 
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factors  in  combination  gradually  deprived  the  family  of  its  old  impor- 
tance as  a  unit  for  producing  goods ;  for  the  factory  made,  the  railway 
brought,  the  shop  kept,  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  the  family 
once  provided  for  itself.  Production  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  unit — the  business  enterprise — in  which  the  members  of  many 
families  were  employed.  And  the  new  unit  proved  vastly  more  efficient 
than  the  old.  It  made  possible  more  elaborate  specialization  of  labor 
and  machinery,  more  perfect  coordination  of  effort,  and  greater  reduc- 
tion of  waste  than  could  be  attained  by  the  family.  There  resulted 
a  gigantic  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  produced  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate incomes  earned. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  unit  for  consuming  goods,  for  spending  money,  the 
family  has  remained  substantially  where  it  was  in  Colonial  days. 
Division  of  labor  in  spending  has  not  progressed  beyond  a  rudimen- 
tary division  between  the  adult  men  and  women  of  the  family,  the 
women  bearing  the  heavier  burden  of  responsibility.  Housework  has 
been  lightened  by  the  growth  of  industry,  but  housewives  still  face 
essentially  the  same  problems  of  ways  and  means  as  did  their  Colonial 
grandmothers.  No  trade  has  made  less  progress  than  this,  the  most 
important  of  all  trades. 

It  is  because  we  have  not  wanted  to  that  we  have  not  developed 
a  larger  and  more  efficient  unit  for  spending  money  than  the  family. 
Our  race-old  instincts  of  love  between  the  sexes  and  parental  affec- 
tion, long  since  standardized  in  the  institution  of  monogamy,  are  a 
part  of  experience  at  once  so  precious  and  so  respectable  that  we 
have  looked  askance  at  every  relaxation  of  the  family  bond,  whatever 
material  advantages  it  has  promised.  While  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  other  men  for  the  goods  we  buy  and  for  the  sale 
of  our  services,  we  have  jealously  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  pri- 
vacy of  family  life,  its  freedom  from  outside  control,  so  far  as  our 
circumstances  have  permitted.  Reluctantly  we  have  let  the  factory 
whistle,  the  time-table,  the  office  hours,  impose  their  rigid  routine  upon 
our  money-making  days,  but  our  homes  we  have  tried  to  guard  from 
intrusion  by  the  world  of  machinery  and  business.  There  are  strains 
in  our  stock,  to  be  sure,  which  can  adapt  themselves  more  readily  to 
the  lock-step  of  life  organized  by  others ;  such  people  fill  our  family 
hotels.  But  most  of  us  still  prefer  a  larger  measure  of  privacy,  even 
though  we  pay  in  poor  cooking.  So  long  as  we  cling  fondly  to  home 
life,  so  long  will  the  family  remain  the  most  important  unit  for  spend- 
ing money.  And  so  long  as  the  family  remains  the  most  important 
unit  for  spending  money,  so  long  will  the  art  of  spending  lag  behind 
the  art  of  making  money. 
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The  dominance  of  women  in  spending,  which  the  family  form  of 
organization  establishes,  may  explain  the  backwardness  of  the  art  in 
some  measure.  An  effective  contrast  might  be  drawn  between  the 
slipshod  shopping  of  many  housewives  and  the  skillful,  systematic 
buying  done  for  business  enterprises  by  men.  But  the  fair  comparison 
is  between  the  housewife's  shopping  for  the  family  and  her  husband's 
shopping  for  strictly  personal  wants.  Current  opinion  certainly  repre- 
sents women  as  more  painstaking  than  men  in  making  selections,  and 
more  zealous  in  hunting  for  bargains.  Doubtless  if  men  had  to  do 
the  work  they  would  do  it  otherwise  in  some  ways,  and  doubtless 
they  would  think  their  ways  better.  But  if  men  had  to  spend  money 
under  the  limitations  now  imposed  upon  women  by  family  life,  they 
would  certainly  find  the  task  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  the  character 
of  the  work  more  than  the  character  of  the  women  which  is  respon- 
sible for  poor  results.  Indeed,  the  defects  of  the  workers  are  partly 
effects  of  the  work.  The  lack  of  system,  which  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  so  many  housewives,  comes  in  a  measure  from  the  character  of 
their  daily  tasks,  like  the  pedantry  which  makes  so  many  teachers 
uninspiring. 

The  housewife's  tasks  are  much  more  varied  than  the  tasks  which 
business  organization  assigns  to  most  men.  She  must  buy  milk  and 
shoes,  furniture  and  meat,  magazines  and  fuel,  hats  and  underwear, 
bedding  and  disinfectants,  medical  services  and  toys,  rugs  and  candy. 
Surely  no  one  can  be  expected  to  possess  expert  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  prices  of  such  varied  wares.  The  ease  with  which  defects 
of  materials  or  workmanship  can  be  concealed  in  finishing  many  of 
these  articles  forces  the  purchaser  often  to  judge  quality  by  price,  or 
to  depend  upon  the  interested  assurances  of  advertisers  and  shop- 
keepers. The  small  scale  on  which  many  purchases  are  made  pre- 
cludes the  opportunity  of  testing  before  buying,  and  many  articles 
must  be  bought  hurriedly  wherever  they  are  found,  at  whatever  price 
is  asked.  If  this  work  could  be  taken  over  for  many  families  and 
conducted  by  a  business  enterprise,  it  would  be  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral departments,  and  each  department  would  have  its  own  minute 
division  of  labor.  Then  there  would  be  the  commissariat  with  its 
trained  corps  of  purchasing  agents  and  chemists,  each  giving  his  whole 
working  day  to  the  buying  or  testing  of  meats,  or  vegetables,  or 
groceries.  Then  there  would  be  the  departments  of  building  and 
grounds,  of  furnishing,  of  fuel  and  lighting,  of  the  laundry,  of  cloth- 
ing, of  the  nursery  and  the  like,  all  bringing  specialized  knowledge  to 
the  solution  of  their  problems,  all  having  time  and  opportunity  to 
test  qualities  and  find  the  lowest  prices.   The  single  family  can  no 
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more  secure  the  advantage  of  such  division  of  labor  in  caring  for 
its  wants  as  consumers  than  the  frontier  family  could  develop  division 
of  labor  in  production. 

Nor  can  the  family  utilize  labor-saving  machinery  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  more  effectively  than  can  the  very  small  shop  utilize  it 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  economical  use  of  machinery 
requires  that  the  work  to  be  done  be  minutely  subdivided  and  that 
each  successive  operation  be  standardized.  The  family  unit  is  so 
small,  the  tasks  are  so  various,  and  the  housework  is  so  scattered 
from  cellar  to  attic  as  to  make  machinery  more  troublesome  than  use- 
ful. Even  if  a  housewife  were  supplied  with  an  elaborate  mechanical 
equipment,  and  if  she  knew  how  to  operate  each  machine  and  keep 
it  in  order,  she  could  make  but  brief  use  of  each  device  as  she 
turned  from  one  of  her  endless  tasks  to  the  next.  A  machine  which  is 
to  stand  idle  ninety-nine  hours  in  a  hundred  must  possess  extraordi- 
nary advantages  or  cost  but  a  trifle  to  warrant  its  being  installed  even 
in  a  factory.  Hence  the  equipment  which  can  be  employed  econom- 
ically in  the  household  falls  into  the  class  of  inexpensive  utensils  and 
hand  tools ;  even  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  a  family  must 
be  cared  for  by  hand. 

Again,  the  general  managers  of  households,  unlike  the  general 
managers  of  business  enterprises,  are  seldom  selected  upon  the  basis 
of  efficiency.  Indeed,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in  this  coun- 
try less  attention  is  paid  than  formerly  to  housewifely  capacity  in 
choosing  wives.  The  young  farmer  going  west  to  take  up  land  knew 
that  his  success  would  depend  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  help- 
mate. Perhaps  his  grandson  exercises  as  much  worldly  wisdom  in 
choosing  a  wife,  but  he  thinks  more  of  how  much  an  available  parti 
can  add  to  his  income  than  of  the  skill  with  which  she  can  manage 
what  he  earns. 

However  chosen,  the  young  wife  seldom  approaches  her  housework 
in  a  professional  spirit.  She  holds  her  highest  duty  that  of  being  a 
good  wife  and  a  good  mother.  Doubtless  to  be  a  good  manager  is 
part  of  this  duty,  but  the  human  part  of  her  relationship  to  husband 
and  children  ranks  higher  than  the  business  part.  In  a  sense  the 
like  holds  true  for  the  man,  but  in  his  case  the  role  of  husband  and 
father  is  separated  more  sharply  from  the  role  of  money-maker.  The 
one  role  is  played  at  home,  the  other  role  in  the  fields,  the  shop,  or 
the  office.  This  separation  helps  the  man  to  practice  in  his  own 
activities  a  certain  division  of  labor  conducive  to  efficiency  in  money- 
making.  He  can  give  undivided  attention  during  his  working  hours 
to  his  work,  but  the  woman  must  do  most  of  her  work  at  home,  amidst 
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the  countless  interruptions  of  the  household,  with  its  endless  calls 
from  children  and  friends.  She  cannot  divide  her  duties  as  a  human 
being  so  sharply  from  her  duties  as  a  worker.  Consequently  her 
housekeeping  does  not  assume  objective  independence  in  her  thinking, 
as  an  occupation  in  which  she  must  become  proficient.  Household 
management,  under  the  conditions  of  family  life,  is  not  sufficiently 
differentiated  from  other  parts  of  the  housewife's  life  to  be  prosecuted 
with  the  keen  technical  interest  which  men  develop  in  their  trades. 

Upon  the  household  manager,  capable  or  not,  as  she  may  be,  family 
life  commonly  throws  an  exhausting  routine  of  manual  labor.  In  large 
business  enterprises  matters  are  managed  better.  The  man  who  makes 
decisions,  who  initiates  policies,  who  must  exercise  sound  judgment, 
does  no  work  with  his  hands  beyond  signing  his  name.  He  is  relieved 
of  all  trivial  duties,  protected  from  all  unnecessary  intrusions.  One 
of  the  handicaps  of  the  small  enterprise  is  that  its  manager  must  also 
keep  the  books,  write  the  letters,  or  work  in  the  shop, — must  disperse 
his  energy  over  many  tasks.  In  the  great  majority  of  homes  the 
housewife  labors  under  a  like  handicap.  If  she  has  no  servant,  then 
cooking  and  sweeping,  mending  and  shopping,  tending  the  children 
and  amusing  her  husband  leave  her  little  leisure  and  less  energy  for 
the  work  of  management  proper.  Tired  people  stick  in  ruts.  A  house- 
hold drudge  can  hardly  be  a  good  household  manager.  Even  with  one 
or  two  servants  to  assist  them,  many  wives  work  longer  hours  than 
their  husbands,  and  work  under  conditions  which  are  more  nervously 
exhausting.  The  number  of  housewives  who  have  leisure  to  develop 
the  art  of  spending  money  wisely  must  be  a  very  small  percentage. 

Though  so  many  conditions  of  family  life  conspire  to  make  hard 
the  housewife's  task,  a  surprising  number  of  women  achieve  individual 
successes.  If  housekeeping  were  organized  like  business,  these  efficient 
managers  would  rapidly  extend  the  scope  of  their  authority,  and 
presently  be  directing  the  work  of  many  others.  Then  the  less  capable 
housewives,  like  the  mass  of  their  husbands,  would  be  employed  by 
these  organizing  geniuses  at  tasks  which  they  could  perform  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  community.  By  this  system  we 
get  the  full  use  of  our  best  brains  in  making  money.  But  the  limita- 
tions of  family  life  effectually  debar  us  from  making  full  use  of  our 
best  domestic  brains.  The  trained  intelligence  and  the  conquering 
capacity  of  the  highly  efficient  housewife  cannot  be  applied  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  setting  to  rights  the  disordered  households  of  her  in- 
efficient neighbors.  These  neighbors,  and  even  the  husbands  of  these 
neighbors,  are  prone  to  regard  critical  commentaries  upon  their  slack 
methods,  however  pertinent  and  constructive  in  character,  as  meddle- 
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some  interferences.  And  the  woman  with  a  consuming  passion  for 
good  management  cannot  compel  her  less  progressive  sisters  to  adopt 
her  system  against  their  wills,  as  an  enterprising  advertiser  may  whip 
his  reluctant  rivals  into  line ;  for  the  masterful  housewife  cannot  win 
away  the  husbands  of  slack  managers  as  the  masterful  merchant  can 
win  away  the  customers  of  the  less  able.  What  ability  in  spending 
money  is  developed  among  scattered  individuals  we  dam  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  single  household. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  for  the  backwardness  of  the  art  of 
spending  money  other  than  the  organization  of  expenditure  on  the 
basis  of  the  family.  Grave  technical  difficulties  inhere  in  the  work 
itself, — difficulties  not  to  be  wholly  removed  by  any  change  of 
organization. 

The  rapid  progress  made  and  making  in  the  arts  of  production 
rests  upon  progress  in  scientific  knowledge.  All  the  many  branches 
of  mechanics  and  engineering  are  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
nourished  by  the  roots  of  research.  Among  the  various  sciences  the 
most  important  for  industry  are  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  by 
applying  in  practice  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  learned  in  the 
laboratory  that  recent  generations  have  been  able  to  develop  not  only 
their  complicated  machinery  but  also  their  effective  processes  of  modi- 
fying materials.  Now  physics  and  chemistry  happen  to  be  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  subject  matter  which  is  simplest,  most  uniform, 
and  most  amenable  to  experimental  control.  They  are  therefore  the 
sciences  of  which  our  knowledge  is  most  full,  most  precise,  and  most 
reliable. 

In  similar  fashion,  progress  in  the  arts  of  consumption  rests  upon 
progress  in  science,  or,  rather,  waits  upon  progress  in  science.  To 
secure  the  better  development  of  our  children's  bodies  we  need  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  food  values  and  digestive  processes,  just  as  we 
need  better  knowledge  of  electricity  to  reduce  the  waste  of  energy  on 
long  transmission  lines.  To  secure  the  better  development  of  children's 
minds  we  need  better  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  their  various 
interests  awake,  just  as  we  need  better  knowledge  of  physical- 
chemistry  to  control  the  noxious  fumes  of  smelting  plants. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  art  of  spending  money,  the  sciences  of 
fundamental  importance  are  not  physics  and  chemistry,  but  physiol- 
ogy and  functional  psychology.  While  the  latter  may  be  ultimately 
capable  of  reduction  to  a  physico-chemical  basis,  they  certainly  deal 
with  subject  matters  which  are  far  less  simple,  less  uniform,  and  less 
amenable  to  experimental  control  than  physics  or  chemistry  proper. 
Hence  they  are  in  a  relatively  rudimentary  condition.  As  now  written 
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they  are  easier  for  the  layman  to  read,  they  present  fewer  superficial 
difficulties;  but  that  is  precisely  because  their  real  difficulties  have 
not  been  mastered  and  elucidated. 

Accordingly,  even  the  housewife  who  is  abreast  of  her  time  labors 
under  a  serious  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  manufacturer. 
The  latter  can  learn  from  an  industrial  chemist  and  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer far  more  about  the  materials  he  uses,  the  processes  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  machinery  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  than  the  housewife 
could  learn  from  all  the  living  physiologists  and  psychologists  about 
the  scientific  laws  of  bodily  and  mental  development.  No  doubt  the 
sciences  which  will  one  day  afford  a  secure  basis  of  knowledge  for 
bringing  up  a  family  are  progressing,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
will  long  lag  behind  the  sciences  which  serve  the  same  office  for  indus- 
try. Hence  the  housewife's  work  presents  more  unsolved  problems, 
is  more  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
done  as  well,  as  the  work  of  making  and  carrying  goods.  Until  such 
time  as  science  shall  illuminate  the  housewife's  path  she  must  walk 
in  the  twilight  of  traditional  opinion. 

If  the  art  of  making  money  has  advantages  over  the  art  of  spending 
on  the  side  of  scientific  technique,  it  has  equal  advantages  on  the  side 
of  business  method.  Money-making  is  systematized  by  accounting  in 
which  all  the  diverse  elements  in  a  complicated  series  of  bargains  are 
adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  one  common  denominator,  the  dol- 
lar. Thus  a  business  man  is  enabled  to  compare  the  advantage  of 
granting  long  credits  with  the  advantage  of  selling  on  closer  margins 
for  cash ;  he  can  estimate  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  a  higher 
grade  of  coal  or  to  let  his  fire  boxes  burn  out  rapidly ;  he  can  set  off 
the  cost  of  additional  advertising  against  the  cost  of  more  traveling 
salesmen.  And  since  profits  are  also  expressed  in  dollars,  the  business 
man  can  control  all  items  of  expense  on  the  basis  of  their  estimated 
contributions  toward  his  gains.  In  making  money,  nothing  but  the 
pecuniary  values  of  things,  however  dissimilar,  need  be  considered, 
and  pecuniary  values  can  always  be  balanced,  compared,  and  adjusted 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  fashion. 

Not  so  with  the  housewife's  values.  A  woman  can  indeed  compare 
costs  so  long  as  they  consist  solely  in  the  money  prices  she  is  charged 
for  goods,  but  she  cannot  make  a  precise  comparison  between  the 
price  of  a  ready-to-wear  frock  and  the  price  of  the  materials  plus  her 
own  work  in  making.  Still  less  can  she  compare  costs  and  gains.  For 
her  gains  are  not  reducible  to  dollars,  as  are  the  profits  of  a  business 
enterprise,  but  consist  in  the  bodily  and  mental  well-being  of  her 
family.    For  lack  of  a  satisfactory  common  denominator  she  cannot 
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even  make  objectively  valid  comparisons  between  the  various  gratifi- 
cations which  she  may  secure  for  ten  dollars, — attention  to  a  child's 
teeth,  a  birthday  present  for  her  husband,  two  days  at  a  sanatorium 
for  herself.  Only  in  the  crudest  way  can  subjective  experiences  of 
different  orders  occurring  to  different  individuals  be  set  against  each 
other.  Opinions  regarding  their  relative  importance  change  with  the 
mood  and  flicker  with  the  focus  of  attention.  Decisions  made  one 
hour  are  often  cause  of  regret  the  next.  In  fine,  spending  money  can- 
not conceivably  be  reduced  to  such  system  as  making  money  until 
someone  invents  a  common  denominator  for  money  costs,  and  for  all 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  subjective  gratifications  which 
money  can  procure  for  people  of  unlike  temperaments.  Such  house- 
hold accounts  as  are  kept  doubtless  have  their  value,  but  the  most 
painstaking  efforts  to  show  the  disposition  of  every  cent  spent  still 
leave  unanswered  the  vital  question  of  what  has  been  gained. 

And  what  does  the  housewife  seek  to  gain  ?  The  business  man  in 
quest  of  profits  can  answer  such  a  question  for  himself  in  terms  dis- 
tinctly definite.  To  make  money  becomes  an  end  in  itself ;  to  spend 
money  involves  some  end  beyond  the  spending.  When  the  housewife 
pursues  her  problem  to  this  final  query,  she  comes  upon  the  most 
baffling  of  her  difficulties.  Doubtless  she  can  tell  herself  that  she  seeks 
the  happiness  of  her  husband  and  herself,  the  fair  development  of 
their  children.  But  before  these  vague  statements  can  serve  as  guides 
in  the  intensely  practical  problem  of  spending  money,  she  must  decide 
what  happiness  and  development  mean  in  concrete  terms  for  her  par- 
ticular husband  and  children.  Of  course,  our  housewives  are  seldom 
philosophers,  and  if  they  were  they  could  not  let  the  dishes  go  un- 
washed while  they  wrestled  with  the  question  of  what  is  best  worth 
while  in  life.  Most  women,  indeed,  do  their  work  in  an  empirical 
spirit,  so  busied  with  obvious  difficulties  of  detail  that  they  are  saved 
from  seeing  the  deepest  perplexities  of  their  position.  It  is  commonly 
the  very  young  wife  whose  conscience  is  worried  about  the  ultimate 
aims  of  her  spending ;  and  she  is  more  likely,  as  the  years  go  by,  to 
stop  thinking  about  this  problem  than  to  think  it  out. 

In  accounting  for  the  defects  of  the  art  of  spending,  as  that  art  is 
currently  practiced,  there  is  little  need  to  lay  stress  upon  difficulties 
which  are  neglected  by  the  great  mass  of  practitioners.  But  there  is 
one  end  which  women  assuredly  do  seek  in  spending,  albeit  uncon- 
sciously for  the  most  part,  which  deserves  attention  because  it  is 
subversive  of  economical  management. 

Nassau  Senior  long  ago  pointed  out  the  important  role  played  by 
the  desire  for  distinction  in  guiding  conduct;   and  more  recently 
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Thorstein  Veblen  has  developed  the  theme  with  much  subtlety  in  his 
satirical  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  We  are  all  prone  to  draw  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.  Such  com- 
parisons give  us  much  edifying  satisfaction  when  they  can  be  twisted 
to  our  advantage,  and  produce  a  corresponding  sense  of  discomfort 
when  we  cannot  disguise  our  own  inferiority.  The  subject  matter  of 
these  invidious  comparisons  is  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  our 
experience,  from  appreciating  Browning  to  catching  trout,  from 
observing  the  Sabbath  to  the  weight  of  our  babies.  In  the  money 
economy  of  today,  where  so  much  of  our  attention  is  devoted  to 
business,  these  comparisons  turn  with  corresponding  frequency  upon 
our  pecuniary  standing.  Money  income  is  a  crude,  tangible  criterion 
of  worth  which  all  of  us  can  understand  and  apply.  It  needs  a  cer- 
tain originality  of  character  or  a  certain  degree  of  culture  to  free  us 
even  in  a  measure  from  the  prevailing  concern  with  commercial  stand- 
ards. Most  of  us  who  are  rich  like  to  feel  that  the  fact  is  known  to  all 
men ;  most  of  us  who  are  poor  strive  to  conceal  the  petty  economies 
we  are  compelled  to  practice.  Of  course,  we  see  this  unamiable  trait 
of  human  nature  more  clearly  in  others  than  in  ourselves,  but  in  most 
of  us  that  fact  is  but  a  subtle  exercise  of  our  inveterate  habit  of 
drawing  biased  comparisons  between  ourselves  and  others. 

Now  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  providing  material  for 
a  soul-satisfying  comparison  with  others  on  the  basis  of  pecuniary 
competence  is  to  show  that  we  are  better  off  by  living  in  larger  houses, 
wearing  more  stylish  clothing,  taking  more  leisure,  and  the  like.  Thus 
the  money  economy  forms  in  us  the  habit  of  extravagant  expenditure 
for  the  unacknowledged  purpose  of  impressing  both  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  with  an  adequate  sense  of  our  standing.  Of  course,  indis- 
criminate vulgarity  in  wasting  money  offends  our  taste.  The  ideal 
toward  which  we  learn  to  strive  is  an  ideal  of  refined  elegance,  such  as 
is  reputed  to  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  generations  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  But  for  working  purposes  all  classes  of  society  exhibit  the 
same  species  of  impulse  in  a  vast  number  of  variants.  The  gaudy 
ribbons  of  the  shopgirl  are  close  kin  to  the  paste  jewels  which  the 
heiress  wears  to  show  that  she  keeps  genuine  jewels  .locked  up  in  her 
safe-deposit  box. 

In  their  task  of  spending  money  the  mass  of  housewives  come  under 
the  sway  of  this  paradoxical  impulse.  Not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  their  husbands  and  their  children,  must  they  make 
it  appear  that  the  family  stands  well  in  a  world  where  worth  is  com- 
monly interpreted  as  dollars'  worth.  An  appearance  of  poverty  in 
comparison  with  their  associates  may  disturb  the  husband's  com- 
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placency  and  may  handicap  the  children's  chances  of  forming  pleasant 
and  profitable  associations.  Worldly  wisdom,  therefore,  counsels  the 
housewife  to  make  as  brave  a  show  as  may  be  with  the  income  at 
her  disposal.  She  must  buy  not  only  gratifications  for  the  appetites 
and  the  aesthetic  senses,  but  also  social  consideration  and  the  pleasant 
consciousness  of  possessing  it.  The  cost  of  the  latter  is  an  air  of 
disregarding  cost. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  the  art  of  spending  money  is  in 
so  backward  a  state  be  sound,  it  follows  that  homilies  upon  the  igno- 
rance, foolish  extravagance,  and  lack  of  system  among  our  housewives 
are  a  vain  exercise,  productive  of  slight  effect  beyond  the  temporary 
indignation  they  arouse.  However  edifying  such  preachments  may  be 
made,  they  cannot  remove  the  limits  which  family  life  sets  to  a  more 
effective  organization  of  expenditure,  they  cannot  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  psychology,  they  cannot  give  us  a  common 
denominator  for  costs  and  gains  in  living,  they  cannot  define  our 
aims  with  definiteness,  and  they  cannot  cure  us  of  seeking  social  con- 
sideration by  living  beyond  our  means. 

What  prospect  of  improvement  can  be  seen  lies  in  the  slow  modi- 
fication of  the  broad  social  conditions  which  make  woman's  work  so 
difficult  at  present.  Despite  certain  relaxations  of  the  family  bond 
we  are  seemingly  inclined  to  maintain  the  essential  features  of  the 
family  group,  with  its  large  measure  of  privacy.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
reorganizing  certain  forms  of  family  expenditure  on  the  basis  of 
larger  groups.  Some  among  these  tentative  efforts  may  survive  initial 
blunders  and  increase  mightily  in  the  years  to  come.  The  apartment 
building  with  its  steam  heat,  janitor  service,  and  common  washtubs 
seems  likely  to  increase  in  favor  and  perhaps  will  increase  in  the 
facilities  it  offers.  The  family  hotel,  which  still  seems  to  many  of  us 
the  worst  place  for  a  family,  may  please  a  larger  number  of  our 
children.  Cooperative  kitchens  look  promising  on  paper  and  may 
prove  endurable  in  practice,  particularly  if  wages  of  competent  cooks 
continue  to  rise.  Pure-food  laws,  municipal  certification  of  milk,  and 
the  like  render  easier  the  task  of  the  housewife  who  is  intelligent, 
though  they  doubtless  disquiet  her  easy-going  sisters  by  emphasizing 
dangers  of  which  they  had  been  but  dimly  conscious.  Finally,  our 
cities  are  providing  with  a  larger  liberality  playgrounds,  parks,  library 
stations,  day  nurseries, — a  socialized  spending  of  money  with  a 
neighborhood  instead  of  a  family  as  the  unit.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  these  forms  of  arranging  expenditure  for  larger  groups  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  increase  the  cost  and  diminish  the  benefit,  they  at 
least  represent  promising  experiments  which  may  result  in  solid  gains. 
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For  one  thing,  they  give  men  a  larger  share  in  organizing  expenditures, 
and  men  bring  to  the  task  a  trained  capacity  for  cooperation  and  the 
development  of  system, — qualities  to  which  the  greater  size  of  the 
unit  allows  free  scope. 

With  greater  confidence  we  may  rely  upon  progress  in  physiology 
and  psychology  to  make  wider  and  more  secure  the  scientific  founda- 
tions of  housekeeping.  But  such  progress  will  have  little  practical 
effect  unless  the  results  of  research  are  made  available  to  far  larger 
circles.  This  work  of  popularizing  scientific  knowledge,  however, 
promises  to  become  increasingly  effective.  Most  of  the  magazines  for 
women  have  departments  devoted  to  matters  of  technical  interest  to 
housewives, — channels  through  which  trebly  diluted  applications  of 
science  may  trickle  to  thousands  of  untrained  readers.  The  ever 
increasing  number  of  women's  clubs,  with  their  ever  increasing  mem- 
bership, are  other  promising  centers  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  scientific  cooking,  domestic  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
the  like.  Probably  of  more  importance  will  be  the  growing  attention  to 
"domestic  science"  in  the  schools,  and  the  efforts  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  adequate  instruction  in 
the  matters  of  gravest  import  to  future  wives  and  mothers.  At  best, 
however,  a  small  percentage  of  women  can  secure  this  more  elaborate 
training ;  and  the  more  we  learn  about  the  sciences  involved,  the  more 
prolonged,  more  difficult,  and  more  expensive  will  such  training  be- 
come. Perhaps  we  may  solve  the  problem  by  developing  a  professional 
class  of  Doctors  of  Domestic  Science,  who  will  be  employed  in  or- 
ganizing households,  giving  expert  counsel  to  the  newly  wed,  holding 
free  dispensaries  of  advice  for  the  indigent,  assisting  in  divers  munic- 
ipal ventures  in  welfare  work,  and  the  like.  Then  the  training  of  the 
mass  of  women  may  be  confined  to  such  an  exhibit  of  the  complexities 
and  responsibilities  of  their  work  as  will  induce  them  to  employ 
these  elect  as  freely  as  they  now  employ  physicians. 

But  even  after  many  of  the  housewife's  present  cares  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  extension  of  business  enterprise  and  municipal  house- 
keeping, and  after  the  housewife  has  received  better  training  herself 
and  can  command  the  expert  advice  of  a  professional  class,  her  task 
in  spending  money  will  still  remain  perplexing  to  one  who  takes  it 
seriously ;  for  the  ultimate  problem  of  what  is  worth  while  to  strive 
for  is  not  to  be  solved  by  sounder  organization,  by  better  training,  or 
by  the  advance  of  science.  Doubtless  most  women,  like  most  men, 
will  ever  continue  to  accept  uncritically  the  scale  of  conventional 
values  which  their  day  and  generation  provides  ready-made.  To  such 
souls  the  only  nontechnical  problems,  will  be  problems  of  reconciling 
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minor  inconsistencies  or  striving  to  attain  the  more  decorous  standards 
of  a  higher  social  class.  But  to  women  of  conscience  and  insight  the 
ends  of  living  will  always  be  a  part  of  the  problem  of  spending  money, 
— the  part  which  is  most  inspiring  and  most  baffling.  In  this  aspect 
the  art  of  spending  money  differs  from  the  technical  pursuits  of 
business  and  science  and  is  allied  to  philosophy  and  ethics.  There  is 
a  scheme  of  values  embodied  in  every  housewife's  work,  whether  she 
knows  it  or  not,  and  this  scheme  affects  for  good  or  ill  the  health, 
the  tastes,  the  character,  of  those  for  whom  she  cares  and  those  with 
whom  she  associates. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  inducements  to  efficiency  in  industrial  expenditure  and 
in  domestic  expenditure. 

2.  Find  in  Middletown1  examples  of  certain  conditions  here  analyzed  by 
Mitchell. 


THE  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  HOME 
ECONOMICS  MOVEMENT2 

Ellen  H.  Richards 

Questions 

1.  Is  a  rise  in  income  the  only  way  in  which  the  plane  of  living  can  be 
raised  ? 

2.  Are  standards  of  living  lowered  by  economizing? 

3.  Which  raises  planes  of  living  more  effectively,  economies  in  production 
or  economies  in  consumption  ?  Which  touches  the  standards  of  living  more 
closely  ?  Which  is  the  present  field  of  home  economics  ? 

4.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  marry  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  to 
help  run  a  home  ?   Is  such  previous  knowledge  necessary  ? 

[The  conception  of  the  standard  of  living  is  recognized  as  central  in  home 
economics.  Our  next  group  of  readings  represents  the  important  share 
which  the  home  economics  movement  has  acquired  in  the  forming  of  Ameri- 
can standards,  and  the  professional  opportunities  in  this  field  for  those  to 
whom  the  problems  of  the  standards  of  living  make  a  vocational  appeal. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  a  pioneer  and  lifelong  leader  in  the  home  economics 
movement,  and  was  made  honorary  president  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association.  She  died  in  191 1.] 

1R.  H.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  Middletown.  Harcourt,  Brace,  iQ2g. 
2  Journal  of  Home  Economics^  3:  117-12?,  April,  191 1. 
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When  one  has  been  a  part  of  a  certain  definite  series  of  consecutive 
efforts,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  having  an  opinion  as  to  the  trend 
of  the  thought  directing  it.  First,  home  economics  means  to  the 
leaders  economics  in  its  original  significance, — household  administra- 
tion, domestic  management.  Political  economists  have  usurped  the 
word  to  mean  production  of  wealth.  In  early  times  this  was  largely 
done  within  the  domain  of  the  household,  but  with  the  taking  away 
of  the  producing  interest  through  the  rise  of  factory  products  a  gap 
was  left  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  theory,  only  now  beginning  to  be 
filled  by  the  new  science,  the  economics  of  consumption.  More  than 
this,  the  civilization  of  the  past  has  been  developed,  we  believe, 
through  the  family  home  .  .  .,  which  makes  cooperation  under  one 
roof  possible.  .  .  . 

In  America  this  economic  function  of  the  homestead  as  a  producer 
of  goods  was  taken  away  first  by  the  cotton  factory,  then  the  woolen 
mills,  the  shoe  factory,  the  Western  flour  mills,  etc.  The  growth  of 
cities  and  the  concentration  of  business  took  away  even  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  article  from  the  raw  material,  of  the  garment  from 
the  cloth,  of  the  edible  food  from  the  farm  product.  Restaurants  and 
hotels  throve  apace,  amusements  were  provided  for  both  adults  and 
children,  until  in  many  cities  the  family,  if  they  keep  together  at  all, 
merely  sleep  under  one  roof,  perhaps  with  several  other  families,  but 
have  no  common  life  and  no  common  interests.  .  .  . 

Even  before  the  study  of  sociology  was  talked  of,  careful  observers 
of  social  conditions  felt  the  ethical  value  of  the  meeting  place,  around 
the  common  board,  of  young  and  old,  and  of  their  satisfaction  with 
what  was  provided. 

This  satisfaction  means  a  certain  favoring  of  individual  tastes. 
"Mother's  cake"  means  just  the  amount  of  flavor  or  consistency 
preferred  by  the  child.  The  ethical  value  of  the  home  table  has 
doubtless  always  been  recognized,  but  it  is  now  more  clearly  seen  to 
have  its  reasons  deep  in  human  nature.  Food  is  the  fundamental  race 
factor.  Satisfaction  with  it  is  essential  to  well-being.  The  loving 
thought  given  to  its  preparation,  who-  knows  how  much  it  has  to  do 
with  its  value? 

For  many  unformulated  reasons  the  philanthropist  first,  then  the 
sociologist,  has  wakened  to  the  idea  of  the  family  table  as  one  of  the 
strong  factors  in  social  righteousness,  and  hence  the  beginning  of 
reforms  naturally  and  instinctively  took  the  form  of  classes  for  the 
teaching  of  cooking. 

The  seventies  and  eighties  saw  this  as  the  main  endeavor.  Some 
sewing  classes  were  formed  in  social  settlements  and  among  the  shift- 
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less,  and  a  few  society  girls  met  in  clubs  either  to  cook  or  sew  for 
fun,  but  mothers  still  knew  how  to  use  the  needle.  The  economic 
pressure  began  to  be  more  strongly  felt  after  the  business  panics  of 
about  that  time,  it  was  found  that  too  often  the  woman's  hand  had 
lost  its  cunning  and  her  mind  its  grasp  on  everyday  affairs.  .  .  . 

It  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done,  and  the  rise  of 
schools  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture  for  boys,  and  of  domestic 
science  for  girls,  is  the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  in  the  early  years 
each  individual  must  be  trained  to  take  care  of  himself  and  not  to 
need  several  others  to  wait  upon  him.  Then  he  must  know  what 
responsibility  for  his  own  acts  means. 

This  upheaval  in  educational  ideals,  the  insistence  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  manual  and  domestic  arts  into  the  curriculum,  means 
nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  save  our  social  fabric  from  what  seems 
inevitable  disintegration.  It  also  emphasizes  the  belief  of  educators 
that  the  education  gained  in  performing  the  various  daily  duties  re- 
quired of  the  members  of  a  family  group  is  of  the  highest  moral  value, 
a  steadying  spiritual  force.  .  .  . 

Housekeeping  has  too  often  been  drudgery,  monotonous  and  weari- 
some, something  to  be  endured.  The  merchant,  the  business  man,  and 
the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  new  problems  of  our  time.  They  have  only  worked  the  harder. 
The  housewife  has  been  told  that  she  must  stay  in  and  do  her  work. 
.  .  .  The  work  of  home-making  in  this  engineering  age  must  be 
worked  out  on  engineering  principles,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
both  trained  men  and  women.  The  mechanical  setting  of  life  has  be- 
come an  important  factor,  and  this  new  impulse  which  is  showing 
itself  so  clearly  today  for  the  modified  construction  and  operation  of 
the  family  home  is  the  final  .  .  .  conquest  of  the  last  stronghold  of 
conservatism,  the  home  keeper.  .  .  . 

The  emergence  from  the  primitive  condition  was  slow  because  the 
few  of  us  who  did  show  our  heads  were  beaten  down,  and  told  we  did 
not  know.  It  required  many  college  women  (from  some  50,000  college 
graduates)  to  build  and  run  houses  and  families  successfully,  here  one 
and  there  another,  until  the  measure  of  meal  has  been  leavened.  .  .  . 

What  if  the  apparent  motion  is  toward  cells  to  sleep  in,  and  clubs 
to  play  bridge  in,  and  amusements  for  evenings,  and  a  strenuous 
business  life  run  on  piratical  principles  into  which  the  women  are 
drawn  as  decoy  ducks?  Because  this  seems  to  be  the  trend,  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  it  cannot  be  changed  the  moment  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  thinking  people  stand  face  to  face  with  the  problem?  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  problem,  but  only  if  the  aid  of 
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scientifically  trained  women  is  brought  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
engineer  who  has  accomplished  so  much.  .  .  . 

If  the  state  is  to  have  good  citizens,  productive  human  beings,  it 
must  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  essentials  to  those  who  are  to 
become  the  parents  of  the  next  generation.  No  state  can  thrive  while 
its  citizens  waste  their  resources  of  health,  bodily  energy,  time,  and 
brain  power,  any  more  than  a  nation  may  prosper  that  wastes  its 
natural  resources.  .  .  . 

The  economics  of  consumption,  including  as  it  does  the  ethics  of 
spending,  must  have  a  place  in  our  higher  education  .  .  .  which  will 
lead  to  true  economy  in  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  the 
home  life  of  the  land.  Education  is  obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
need,  because  the  ideal  American  homestead,  that  place  of  busy  in- 
dustry, with  occupation  for  the  dozen  children,  no  longer  exists.  Gone 
out  of  it  are  the  industries,  gone  out  of  it  are  ten  of  the  children, 
gone  out  of  it  in  large  measure  is  that  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
responsibility  which  was  the  keystone  of  the  whole. 

The  methods  of  work  imposed  by  housing  conditions  are  wasteful 
of  time,  energy,  and  money,  and  the  people  are  restive,  they  know 
not  why.  .  .  . 

We  are  told  that  all  these  results  are  the  effect  of  a  natural  uniform 
tendency  in  the  progress  of  the  business  world,  and  that  it  is  useless 
to  combat  it.  Professor  Henderson  reminds  us  that  the  tendency  to 
uniformity  revealed  by  statistics  may  be  reversed  when  resolute  men 
and  women,  possessed  of  higher  ideals,  unite  to  resist  it.  Jacob  A. 
Riis  holds  that  these  evils  are  not  by  a  decree  of  fate,  but  are  the 
result  of  positive  wrong,  and  in  his  dedication  of  his  account  "A  Ten 
Years'  War"  we  read  "to  the  faint-hearted  and  those  of  little  faith 
this  volume  is  reproachfully  inscribed  by  the  author." 


Exercises 

1.  Show  how  home  economics  and  social  economics  interrelate  in  their 
subject  matter  and  objectives. 

2.  State  what  effect  the  following  have  on  satisfactory  home  living  :  lack 
of  order  in  the  home  ;  carelessness  in  little  things,  for  example,  leaving  news- 
papers around  everywhere,  leaving  rubbers  out,  not  knowing  or  remember- 
ing where  things  are  kept ;  well-balanced  meals,  well-prepared,  not  eaten ; 
prejudices  in  food  selection  ;  poor  clothing  selection  ;  choosing  companions 
who  have  low  standards  ;  an  overworked  housewife  or  mother.1 

1  Adapted  from  the  questionnaire  of  Dean  Nora  A.  Talbot. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Questions 

1.  How  can  home  economics  be  of  practical  value  in  bringing  up  to 
normal  the  standards  of  living  of  families  who  are  living  below  the  commu- 
nity standards  partly  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  buy  and  use  goods  ? 

2.  Are  consumers'  standards  concerned  exclusively  with  goods  inside  the 
home? 

3.  Can  standards  of  consumption  reach  out  into  market  and  factory 
conditions  ? 

4.  Which  is  the  best  way  of  establishing  standards, — by  law  enforcement 
or  by  education  ? 

5.  Can  the  "genius  for  home  management,"  discussed  by  Mitchell  (p. 
383),  express  herself  in  others'  homes  without  intrusive  interference  ?  Might 
expert  advice  be  accepted  by  middle-class  families  if  it  were  privately 
paid  for? 

[The  idea  of  the  "visiting  housekeeper"  was  advanced  by  Mary  Kings- 
bury Simkhovitch  as  early  as  1910.1  Later  it  was  realized  in  widespread 
fashion.  The  article  from  which  the  next  excerpt  is  drawn  was  written  by 
Miss  Nutting  as  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.] 

THE  VISITING  HOUSEKEEPER2 
M.  Adelaide  Nutting 

When  we  commit  ourselves  more  fully  to  the  principles  of  preven- 
tion and  of  conservation,  it  will  lead  us  to  look  for  new  ways  of 
reaching  into  homes  and  families  before,  through  long  mismanage- 
ment or  disability,  a  climax  has  been  reached  which  compels  them 
to  seek  outside  interest  and  aid.  ...  A  fairly  common  factor  in  the 
general  situation — one  to  be  reckoned  with  pretty  constantly — is 
the  untaught  mother.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  most  of  us  see  that  mother  contending  with  a  good  many 
things  besides  her  own  ignorance :  .  .  .  the  landlord,  the  employer, 
the  milkman  and  grocer,  and  a  bewildering  complexity  of  other 
elements  seen  and  unseen, — elements  of  a  kind,  indeed,  against 
which  even  the  most  astute  may  find  themselves  helpless.  .  .  .    There 

1  Consulting  Housekeepers,  Survey,  25:   513-514,  December  31,  1010. 

2  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  7:   167-169,  April,  1915. 
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is  evidence  to  show  that  good  homes  are  not  entirely  controlled  by 
material  conditions, — that  they  can  be  maintained  in  poverty  as  in 
riches.  Pictures  are  indeed  before  us  of  households  where,  under 
similar  conditions  of  housing,  of  income,  of  family  needs,  one  will 
be  wholesome,  happy,  thrifty,  and  well  governed,  and  the  other  will 
be  disorderly,  unclean,  unhappy,  and  demoralized.  The  difference 
appears  to  be  due  generally  to  intelligent  direction  and  skill  in  the 
one  instance  and  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  in  the  other.  .  .  . 

The  belief  is  therefore  growing  that  a  way  should  be  found  of 
reaching  and  teaching  such  mothers  and  home-makers  in  their  homes. 
.  .  .  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes  which  are  unfit 
to  be  called  such,  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  our  proper  business 
to  find  a  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  better  standards  of  life 
in  them.  ... 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  such  education  into  homes.  Miss 
Winifred  Gibbs,  who  began  some  years  ago  as  Visiting  Dietitian  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  this  field  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  value.  .  .  . 


INSTRUCTIVE  INSPECTION1 
Ellen  H.  Richards 

The  checking  of  wastes  of  all  description  is  much  in  the  air,  but 
there  is  less  discussion  about  waste  of  effort  than  might  be  expected. 
Yet  effort  means  time,  and  saving  of  time  saves  lives  as  well  as  money. 

Nearly  every  investigation  of  sanitary  evils  leads  back  to  the 
family  home  (or  lack  of  one),  and  a  great  deal  of  the  health  author- 
ities' work  is  saving  at  the  spigot  while  there  is  a  hundred  times  the 
waste  at  the  bunghole.  The  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  was 
found  to  have  little  effect  without  the  visiting  school  nurses,  for  the 
parents  did  not  know  how  to  better  conditions,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  did  not  believe  in  the  need. 

Such  experience  should  give  the  health  authorities  a  cue.  Rules 
and  regulations  should  be  enforced,  or  enforced  with  instruction  as 
to  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  "why"  is  not  so  easily  understood  as 
the  student  of  sanitary  science  seems  to  think.   Germs  and  microbes 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  7:  170-174,  April,  1915.  Read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  October,  1909.  Reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  20  (1010),  No.  3.  Adapted. 
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are  empty  air  to  the  street  urchins  until  they  have  been  shown  on  a 
screen  in  a  lecture  hall  or  until  cultures  have  been  made  in  the  sight 
of  the  children  in  a  schoolroom.  .  .  . 

All  health  boards  use  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  that  is,  a  police 
inspector's  club,  to  drive  the  ignorant  and  careless  householder  to 
keep  his  premises  from  becoming  a  nuisance.  The  newly  arrived  pro- 
spective citizen  or,  more  often,  citizeness  fails  to  understand  what  it 
is  all  about;  neither  the  words  nor  the  pantomime  convey  an  idea 
except  that  this  country  is  topsy-turvy  anyway,  for  everything  is  dif- 
ferent in  this  new  land. 

In  the  process  of  learning  what  not  to  do  the  dwellers  in  the  alleys 
flee  when  the  health  officer  appears,  and  oppose  a  stubborn  indiffer- 
ence to  his  threats.  When  his  back  is  turned,  matters  go  on  as  before 
and  nothing  is  gained,  but  an  opportunity  is  lost. 

Law  is  a  potent  educator  when  rightly  applied,  but  it  may  work 
more  harm  than  good.  Rules  of  action  clearly  explained  are  soon 
accepted, — like  traffic  rules,  notification  of  contagious  diseases,  dis- 
infection, etc.  The  placing  on  the  force  of  each  town  of  at  least  one 
specially  trained  "explainer"  would  result  in  cleaner  back  yards  and 
less  illness,  and,  better  than  all  else,  a  more  friendly  feeling  between 
the  officials  and  those  they  honestly  wish  to  help. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  sanitary  authorities  that 
the  laboratory  wisdom  does  not  reach  the  street ;  that  there  is  not 
enough,  or  rapid  enough,  improvement  in  general  conditions.  News- 
papers are  ready,  for  the  most  part,  to  disseminate  information,  and 
benevolent  societies  write  tracts,  but  we  must  remember  how  little 
words  mean — especially  printed  words — to  those  unaccustomed  to 
acquiring  information  that  way. 

The  actual  showing  in  an  alley  of  the  process  of  cleaning  up ;  the 
going  into  a  house  and  opening  the  windows  at  the  top  and  tacking  on 
a  wire  netting  to  keep  out  the  flies ;  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  garbage 
pail,  perhaps,  or  at  least  the  standing  by  and  seeing  that  it  is  properly 
done, — all  such  actual  doing,  even  if  it  is  done  only  in  one  house  on 
a  street,  will  spread  the  information  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  offices  is  to  tell  the  woman  where  she  can 
get  the  special  article  seeded,  and  what  it  will  cost,  and  to  show  her 
the  thing  itself,  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Such  visits  would  soon  revolu- 
tionize the  sanitary  condition  of  any  community. 

Villages  need  this  help  even  more  than  cities,  because  they  have 
fewer  chances  to  know  about  inventions. 

There  may  be  races,  as  there  are  individuals,  whom  persecution 
drives  to  progress, — who  do  find  means  to  execute  unjust  commands, 
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— but  the  people  a  health  officer  has  to  deal  with  can  be  better  led 
by  kindness  and  will  learn  from  teachers  if  the  teaching  is  in  the 
form  of  example  or  demonstration. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  to  hasten  sanitary  reform  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hold  out  the  helping  hand, — to  encourage  the  ig- 
norant citizen  to  ask  for  instruction  and  direction  instead  of  placing 
upon  him  the  task  of  making  bricks  without  either  clay  or  straw. 
There  are  times  and  seasons  and  individuals  at  which  and  on  whom 
the  bludgeon  must  be  used, — the  greater  good  covering  the  lesser 
evil, — but  such  cases  are  less  common  than  present  practice  would 
seem  to  indicate.  .  .  . 

For  the  position  of  instructive  inspector  it  goes  without  saying 
that  a  trained  woman  will  be  worth  more  than  a  man,  since  most  of 
the  regulations  affect  or  would  be  controlled  by  women.  .  .  . 

Inspection  cannot  fulfill  its  purpose  until  it  is  instructive.  Man 
and  the  law  will  be  an  accord  when  the  benefits  of  the  law  to  man 
are  appreciated.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  to  see 
to  it  that  their  efforts  are  not  wasted  on  inert,  partially  hostile  people. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK1 

Winifred  S.  Gibbs 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  chief  services  of  the  visiting  housekeeper? 

2.  In  what  types  of  homes  is  she  of  most  value  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  visiting  housekeepers  found  in  American  cities? 

4.  Is  any  similar  service  available  for  normal  families  ? 

[Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Octavia  Hill,  in  London,  as  a  visiting 
landlord,  instructed  tenants  in  better  standards  of  housing  and  housekeep^ 
ing ;  but  Winifred  Gibbs  was  the  first  visiting  housekeeper  trained  in  home 
economics  and  attached  to  a  charity  organization  in  this  country,  and  she 
developed,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  the  first  course  for  the  training 
of  visiting  housekeepers.  She  also  became  editor*  of  the  American  Food 
Journal. 

Miss  Gibbs  gives  concrete  instances  of  this  special  service,  as  well  as  of 
social  case  work  in  general,  in  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  maladjusted 
families.  She  wrote  as  supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economy,  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.] 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  8:  68-74,  February,  1916. 
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Beginning  in  1906,  when  lessons  in  simple  diet  and  cooking  were 
given  to  the  women  in  their  own  homes,  this  work  of  home  economics 
in  the  so-called  relief  organization  has  advanced  steadily  until  at 
present  it  is  a  separate  division  and  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  The  aims  of  this  work  are  to  aid  in  preventing  de- 
pendency, to  assist  in  stamping  out  dependency  by  teaching  the  wise 
use  of  relief,  to  aid  in  preventing  illness,  and  to  relieve  illness,  if 
possible  by  dietary  measures. 

Helping  to  prevent  dependency.  The  Division  of  Home  Economy 
aims  to  help  the  Relief  Bureau  to  make  definite  plans  for  family  re- 
habilitation, and  then  to  teach  the  families  how  to  carry  out  these 
plans.  In  self-supporting  families,  where  the  income  is  nearly  or 
quite  adequate,  it  is  usually  a  matter  of  instruction  alone.  At  best 
these  families  are  so  perilously  near  the  danger  line  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  prevention  of  dependency  they  must 
be  taught  to  husband  every  resource.  This  usually  means  the  teach- 
ing of  system, — its  value  and  its  application.  In  cases  where  the 
resources  of  the  family  are  equal  to  the  sum  estimated  as  adequate 
for  their  support  the  housekeeper  is  questioned  as  to  her  knowledge, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  she  is  taught  how  to  keep  accounts.  The 
woman's  first  expense  account  is  the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  further 
instruction. 

The  main  items  of  the  budget  plan  are  rent,  food,  fuel  and  light, 
clothing,  insurance,  car-fare,  and  sundries.  The  rent  is  usually  a  mat- 
ter of  making  the  best  of  conditions  after  a  certain  standard  (two  and 
one-half  persons  to  a  room)  has  been  met.  The  food  is  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  cents  per  adult  man  per  day ;  food  needs  of  women  and 
children  are  computed  according  to  an  accepted  table  of  percentages, 
determined  by  age  and  sex.  Data  in  regard  to  clothing  needs  is  being 
gathered,  but  pending  the  time  when  these  needs  can  be  standardized, 
a  rate  of  two  dollars  per  individual  per  month  is  used.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  clothing  needs  cannot  be  so  definitely  fixed  as  can  food 
needs.  The  two-dollar  rate,  however,  provides  for  comfortable  but 
very  simple  clothing.  Long  experience  in  the  field  convinces  that  the 
general  morals  of  the  family  can  be  materially  strengthened  by  edu- 
cation in  neatness  and  suitability  of  clothing. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  families  to  confine  their  insurance 
expenditure  to  that  of  the  bread-winner,  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
better  to  spend  the  money  for  bread  and  milk  than  for  children's  in- 
surance, thus  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  the  funeral.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  people  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  certainty  of  a 
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decent  burial  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  insist  on  their  dropping 
the  payments.  Studies  of  needs  for  sundries  are  now  being  carried  on, 
and  a  tentative  rate  of  two  dollars  per  month  is  allowed.  Results  are 
tending  toward  the  final  decision  that  four  dollars  is  the  "  irreducible 
minimum.''  The  great  lack  in  these  estimates  is  a  provision  for  recre- 
ation and  savings,  although  the  latter  item  is  all  too  seldom  even  a 
possibility.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  relief  plans 
to  take  account  of  money  for  recreation,  although  no  worker  fails  to 
realize  its  importance. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  method  of  teaching  where  instruction 
alone  is  given,  and  where  the  aim  is  prevention  of  dependency,  the 
following  experience  with  a  family  designated  as  A  is  given.  This 
consisted  of  a  man,  woman,  girl  of  four  years,  and  baby  of  two  years. 
...  In  spite  of  adequate  income  the  woman  had  asked  for  milk  at 
the  milk  station  because  she  did  not  receive  enough  money  from  the 
man  to  cover  household  expenses.  After  investigation  it  was  found 
that  each  brought  accusation  against  the  other.  The  man,  who  was 
said  to  ill-treat  the  woman,  in  turn  said  that  the  woman  was  such  a 
bad  housekeeper  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  her  an  adequate  home- 
keeping  allowance,  and  that  he  had  no  incentive  to  live  properly. 
Lessons  were  begun,  and  the  woman  was  taught  that  a  clean  home 
and  well-cooked  food  would  do  much  to  inspire  her  husband  with  a 
desire  for  better  living.  Progress  was  slow,  but  in  August,  19 14,  great 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was  noticed.  The  home  was 
clean,  the  expense  accounts  were  well  kept,  and  the  diet  directions 
were  followed.  Thus  far  the  man  is  not  doing  his  part  so  well,  but 
he  has  been  given  at  least  every  chance. 

Helping  to  eliminate  dependency.  Once  the  family  has  dropped 
below  the  "poverty  line,"  the  teaching  follows  a  different  plan,  or 
rather  plans,  since  a  different  problem  presents  itself  in  every  case. 
Three  illustrations  are  cited  here. 

The  following  case  illustrates  instruction  where  income  is  insuffi- 
cient and  relief  not  advisable.  In  this  family  B,  .  .  .  when  the  die- 
titian began  the  work  the  woman  was  so  discouraged  that  she  showed 
very  little  interest.  Lessons  were  given  in  housekeeping,  the  selection 
of  food,  the  diet  needs  in  the  family,  and  the  preparation  of  food. 
This  is  a  typical  case  of  the  necessity  for  teaching  the  wise  use  of 
a  minimum  dietary.  In  August  the  undernourished  condition  of  all 
the  family  was  such  as  to  cause  anxiety,  but  the  Relief  Department 
thought  best  not  to  take  up  the  matter.  Diet  lessons  continued,  and 
although  the  death  of  one  child  brought  a  new  sorrow,  when  home 
economy  work  was  closed  in  September,  general  conditions  were  im- 
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proved,  and  the  woman  had  been  made  to  feel  that  it  was  worth  while 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  a  very  limited  income. 

Instruction  during  temporary  loss  of  employment  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  experience.  In  the  family  C,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  income  was  sufficient,  but  the  dietitian  was  asked  to  give  lessons 
to  the  oldest  girl  while  she  was  out  of  employment.  These  lessons  in- 
cluded instruction  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and  in 
general  housekeeping.  The  plan  here  was  to  teach  the  oldest  daughter 
to  become  a  good  housekeeper,  so  that  she  might  help  her  mother, 
a  hard-working  janitress,  and  also  better  fit  herself  for  a  home  of 
her  own.  Progress  was  satisfactory,  although  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  work  has  not  continued  over  a  very  long  space  of  time. 

The  following  experience  illustrates  a  case  of  instruction  in  raising 
the  family  standard  in  .treating  intemperance.  The  family  D  con- 
sisted of  a  man,  a  woman,  three  girls,  aged  ten,  eight,  and  five,  and 
a  boy  of  five  years.  .  .  . 

When  lessons  were  begun  the  woman  took  very  little  interest,  but  as 
the  work  progressed  she  was  decidedly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  having  proper  food  for  her  husband,  and  also  a  clean  house.  Both 
the  man  and  woman  were  finally  brought  to  the  point  of  cooperating ; 
the  visitor's  efforts  with  the  man  were  successful,  and  at  present  writ- 
ing the  woman  continues  to  do  her  best  in  keeping  up  her  end. 

Helping  to  prevent  illness.  Almost  every  case  that  comes  to  the 
Division  might  fall  under  this  head,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
proper  feeding  has  much  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  illness. 

Family  dietaries  are  planned  very  carefully  so  that  the  maximum 
of  nourishment  may  be  obtained  for  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 
These  dietaries  have  been  planned  along  scientific  lines,  but  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  Home  Economy  Division  to  make  close 
laboratory  studies  of  these  diets.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Teachers  College  Survey  of  these  diets  .  .  .  proves  that  the 
practice  of  the  Association  has  been  satisfactory  from  the  dietary 
standpoint.  This  study  was  made  in  connection  with  the  standard- 
izing of  grocery  orders.  Four  typical  orders  were  submitted,  each 
representing  the  possibilities  of  Association  families.  It  was  found 
that  these  diets,  after  some  minor  changes,  were  such  as  to  furnish 
the  families  with  food  that  satisfied  the  demands  of  physiological 
chemistry. 

To  illustrate  teaching  where  it  is  aimed  to  prevent  illness  by  teach- 
ing proper  diet,  the  following  case  is  noted  of  an  Italian  family  des- 
ignated E,  consisting  of  man,  woman,  and  seven  children  ranging 
in  age  from  one  to  fourteen  years.  .  .  . 
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The  visitor  requested  the  dietitian  to  revise  the  family  dietary,  and 
the  following  interesting  fact  was  noted.  The  deficit  was  $28.18,  and 
the  woman's  expenditure  for  food  before  instruction  was  $2 6.78  when 
it  should  have  been  $40.13.  A  careful  study  of  the  dietary  showed 
that  the  food  was  well  selected,  and  a  special  mathematical  study 
was  made  which  showed  that  the  dietary  fully  met  the  needs  of  the 
family  in  proteid,  fat,  ash,  and  caloric  value.  This  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  Association  is  justified  in  having  different  stand- 
ards, so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  for  the  Italians.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  Italian  diets  are  all  satisfactory,  but  in  this  particular  case 
revision  was  not  necessary.  This  case  shows  well  one  part  of  the  diet 
work  in  doing  preventive  teaching.  The  mother  was  taught  just  how 
her  dietary  met  the  needs  of  the  family,  and  it  was  impressed  upon 
her  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  decrease  the  food  in  any  particular.  . .  . 

Development  of  the  work.  The  home-economy  work  has  developed 
along  very  broad  lines.  At  present  the  clothing  item  of  the  budget  is 
being  carefully  studied  by  the  sewing  teacher  as  she  gives  her  lessons. 
This  means  that  very  careful  clothing  budgets  are  being  gathered,  that 
the  estimate  of  clothing  needs  is  as  carefully  studied  as  that  of  the 
food  needs,  and  that  much  helpful  data  is  being  collected.  The  sew- 
ing teacher  and  dietitians  work  together  in  teaching  practical  division 
of  income.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  future,  the  possibilities  for  coordinating  this  home-econ- 
omy work  with  other  forms  of  social  work  are  very  numerous,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  many  of  these  possibilities  may  be 
fulfilled. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  VISITING  HOUSEKEEPER1 

Frances  Stern 

[A  further  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  visiting  housekeeper  is  found 
in  an  article  by  Miss  Stern,  written  from  her  experience  as  visiting  agent  of 
the  Boston  Provident  Association.] 

A  new  type  of  teacher  is  attempting  to  help  the  mothers  in  the 
tenements,  to  increase  and  sustain  the  well-being  of  the  family  by 
teaching  them  through  example  what  our  scientist  has  set  forth  in 
word  and  letter.  She  has  a  variety  of  titles,  chosen  by  various  asso- 
ciations. In  Boston  she  is  known  as  Instructive  Visiting  Housekeeper. 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  7:  175-179,  April,  1915.  Written  for  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Cleveland,  1914. 
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Can  the  visitor  convey  this  knowledge  to  the  housekeeper  who  is 
ignorant  rather  than  intelligent,  feeble-minded  rather  than  alert,  lazy 
rather  than  vigorous  ?  No  doubt  she  can  if  the  lessons  are  very  con- 
crete, consisting  of  the  actual  doing  of  the  thing  she  wishes  to  teach. 
Often  one  has  to  go  with  the  mother  to  buy  the  food,  then  return  and 
prepare  it,  and,  further,  if  necessary,  stay  to  the  meal  to  eat  it  with 
the  family.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  with  the  children  to  induce 
them  to  eat  any  food  which  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  They  are  not  in- 
fluenced as  are  the  parents  by  the  "cost  of  living." 

Food  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  families  living 
on  the  average  income  of  the  workman,  .  .  .  thus  leaving  much  less 
for  the  "  region  of  choice,"  the  pleasure  and  amenities  of  living,  with- 
out which  life  is  of  a  doubtful  value.  The  truest  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  only  scientific  one,  is  through  a  knowledge  of 
calories.  The  mother  in  the  tenement  may  never  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  computation,  but  the  visiting  housekeeper  must  plan 
the  meal  accordingly,  and  through  her  suggestion  and  the  mother's 
constant  imitation  a  habit  will  be  formed  and  a  general  procedure 
established.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  general  teaching  that  in  many  of  the 
crowded  districts  that  do  not  have  a  foreign  atmosphere  the  cheaper 
foods  are  missing.  In  one  of  the  districts  near  Boston  lima  beans, 
lentils,  cereals  in  bulk,  crisco,  and  butterine  were  almost  impossible 
to  find. 

Living  on  a  very  small  income  in  crowded  quarters,  the  habit  of 
living  from  day  to  day  has  grown  upon  the  people.  The  visiting  house- 
keeper must  gradually  arouse  an  interest  in  the  economics  of  buying 
and  a  satisfaction  in  a  good-looking  shelf  of  foodstuffs.  A  little 
pamphlet  is  to  be  printed,  giving  a  list  of  some  two  dozen  dry  foods, 
with  advice  as  to  their  use. 

The  visiting  housekeeper,  then,  must  be  trained  to  know  the  value 
of  food,  how  to  purchase,  store,  prepare,  and  serve  it,  adapting  these 
processes  to  the  needs  of  the  nationality,  traditions,  income,  preju- 
dices, and  bodily  needs  in  health  or  disease. 

A  very  necessary  help  is  a  food  record.  A  woman's  offhand  narrative 
is  not  authentic.  .  .  .  This  daily  record  gives  the  visiting  housekeeper 
an  idea  of  the  food  habits  of  the  family,  and  upon  this  she  can  base 
her  future  work.  But  the  record  will  not  suffice  merely  for  a  society 
to  base  its  relief  upon ;  it  should  be  the  means  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  family,  perhaps  gradually  changing  the  diet  by  adding  new 
dishes  or  what  the  family  may  need  as  studied  out  by  a  trained  home 
economist.  .  .  . 
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Conservation  of  human  life  is  largely  accomplished  through 
sanitation.  .  .  . 

Here  again  the  visiting  housekeeper  has  her  field, — a  large  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  establishing  healthful  homes  by  helping  to  clean 
the  homes  and  teaching  the  home-makers  to  maintain  them  in  cleanly 
condition.  There  are  hygienic  and  unhygienic  ways  of  cleaning  house, 
sweeping,  dish-washing.  .  .  . 

One  family,  the  dirtiest  of  about  two  thousand  patients  at  the  dis- 
pensary, was  consigned  to  my  care.  The  only  cleaning  utensil  in  the 
house  was  a  stub  of  a  broom.  A  series  of  visits,  of  scrubbings,  of  dig- 
gings, of  scraping  the  dirt  from  the  floor  with  a  knife,  of  cleaning 
back  of  the  stove,  under  the  stove,  under  the  ice  box,  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  above,  below,  had  some  effect.  The  house  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  an  inspector  called  soon  after 
and  really  had  a  shock,  when  he  examined  the  plumbing  under  the 
sink,  the  inclosed  space  was  so  clean  compared  with  what  he  had  seen 
in  former  visits. 

This  illustration  is  given  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if,  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  one  visiting  housekeeper  can  do  the  work  of  ten 
health  officers,  or  one  dollar  in  her  hands  can  accomplish  as  much 
as  ten  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  sanitary  inspector,  the  larger  expend- 
iture is  sheer  waste.  .  .  . 

One  cannot  mention  all  the  activities  in  one  paper.  Besides 
the  advice  and  help  given  in  regard  to  food  and  sanitation  there 
are  the  care  of  clothing,  the  adjustment  of  the  budget,  teaching 
personal  hygiene,  looking  after  general  home  interests,  and  the  as- 
sistance that  is  sought  in  many  ways  after  a  friendship  has  been 
established.  .  .  . 

The  visiting  housekeeper  for  this  must  have  the  broadest  train- 
ing in  home  economics,  food,  sanitation,  economics,  and  sociology; 
and,  added  to  this,  she  must  be  a  lover  of  mankind,  the  personality 
that  approaches  the  mother  of  the  tenement  with  all  humility,  know- 
ing that  the  mother  is  fulfilling  a  heavy  task,  usually  sacrificing 
herself  for  others,  that  she  is  limited  in  time  and  money  and  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  visiting  housekeeper  must  give  time  and  strength 
as  well  as  knowledge,  actually  entering  into  the  activities  of  the 
household.  .  .  . 

The  visiting  housekeeper  is  a  logical  person  in  the  scheme  of  modern 
social  service ;  she  is  a  help  to  the  school  nurse,  the  visiting  nurse,  the 
tuberculosis  nurse;  her  problem  is  to  cooperate  with  the  relief,  trie 
medical,  the  industrial,  the  school  agencies,  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  home  on  a  sound  economic  and  hygienic  basis. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AS  A  WORKING  FORCE  IN  FAMILY 
CASE  WORK1 

Helen  W.  Hanchette 
Questions 

1.  Must  the  home  economist  modify  her  methods  for  different  kinds  of 
families  ? 

2.  What  is  the  special  importance  of  instructing  children  in  living 
standards  ? 

[Many  women  trained  in  dietetics  and  in  home  economics  have  been  find- 
ing useful  and  responsible  positions  in  social  case  work.  Miss  Hanchette, 
for  example,  wrote  the  following  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities.] 

Home  economics  as  a  science  was  developed  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  arising  from  a  complex  economic  situation.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned primarily  with  saving  but  with  getting  one  hundred  per  cent 
value  out  of  every  dollar  spent.  As  the  quality  of  our  existence  and 
that  of  future  generations  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  our 
homes  and  the  soundness  of  family  life,  every  home  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  its  members  will  have  adequate  returns  in  present  and 
future  well-being. 

Home  economics  is  to  the  home  what  girders  are  to  the  large  build- 
ing. A  well-organized  system  of  income  and  outgo,  coupled  with  skill 
in  management,  will  cause  a  household  to  run  without  apparent  effort ; 
but,  like  the  girders  of  the  building,  these  internal  arrangements  are 
invisible  on  the  outside.  However,  if  the  building  has  a  poorly  con- 
structed framework,  constant  trouble,  sometimes  a  complete  collapse, 
will  result.  Frequently  there  are  faulty  elements  in  the  management 
of  the  homes  of  associated  charities  clients,  due  to  lack  of  training, 
character  defects,  or  other  causes.  Family  case  workers  have  struggled 
for  years  with  these  problems  and  have  had  the  help  from  time  to  time 
of  people  with  home-economics  training  who  have  demonstrated  that 
the  science  of  home  economics  has  a  large  contribution  for  case  work 
if  proper  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  methods  of  working  it  out. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
started  visiting  housekeeping,  as  it  was  then  called.   We  had  many 

1The  Family, 2:  111-116,  July,  1921.  Given  at  the  General  Session  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  at 
Milwaukee,  June  22,  1921.   Adapted. 
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theories  regarding  methods  of  work,  some  of  which  we  had  to  abandon 
or  modify  after  trying  out,  but  our  development  is  founded  upon  one 
particular  theory  which  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated,  that  is, 
that,  in  addition  to  specialized  training  in  household  administration, 
home  economists  should  have  case-work  training,  so  that  they  may 
recognize  the  delicacy  of  dealing  with  people  and  the  character  com- 
plications often  involved  in  what  may  appear  on  the  surface  as  a 
simple  problem  of  food  preparation. 

One  of  our  district-committee  chairmen,  who  in  her  committee 
work  had  seen  possibilities  for  increasing  our  service  to  families, 
secured  through  a  women's  association  of  a  local  church  a  year's  sup- 
port for  one  worker,  thus  starting  a  home-economics  department.  A 
person  was  found  having  both  home-economics  and  case-work  training, 
and  she  was  so  successful  in  her  work  that  within  the  first  eighteen 
months  two  more  home  economists  were  added  to  the  staff,  one 
financed  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  other  by  two 
churches.  Gradually,  as  the  value  of  the  work  became  recognized,  it 
was  possible  to  incorporate  its  cost  in  the  budget.  We  have  five  home 
economists,  three  of  whom  have  had  all  their  case-work  training  with 
our  society.  At  present  there  is  another  worker  taking  her  case-work 
training,  and  we  hope  to  add  at  least  one  a  year  until  there  is  one  in 
each  of  our  eight  district  offices. 

It  became  evident  after  a  year's  trial  that  the  name  "visiting  house- 
keeper" was  frequently  interpreted  by  the  public  to  mean  a  sort  of 
glorified  scrub  woman, — one  who  goes  about  cleaning  up  dirty 
homes,  particularly  where,  because  of  illness,  the  woman  in  the 
home  is  unable  to  do  the  work  herself.  We  received  numerous  re- 
quests for  the  visiting  housekeeper  to  meet  this  need.  Unquestion- 
ably this  type  of  service  is  valuable  and  has  been  given  in  a  limited 
way,  usually  by  employing  one  of  our  clients  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  visitor.  However,  what  we  desired  was  rather  to  stress 
the  teaching  side  of  the  work, — not  alone  to  clean  homes  but  to 
show  women  how  to  keep  clean,  not  to  prepare  one  meal  but  to  teach 
clients  how  to  cook,  and  in  the  teaching  stimulate  an  interest  and 
desire  for  more  instruction.  Therefore  the  name  "home  economist" 
was  adopted. 

Necessarily  the  work  of  the  home  economist  must  vary  somewhat 
from  district  to  district  to  meet  local  needs.  Methods  of  work  must 
have  enough  elasticity  to  become  readily  adjusted  to  different  condi- 
tions. For  example,  the  extremely  poor  standards  of  health  and  hy- 
giene in  one  district  have  called  for  emphasis  on  group  nutrition  work 
for  children,  whereas  in  another  district  more  time  has  been  spent  on 
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supervision  of  families  where  the  problems  were  chiefly  those  of  home 
management  and  the  group  work  has  been  left  to  the  local  school. 

In  my  judgment  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  home  economist's 
work  is  the  education  of  the  case-work  visitors.  Information  relative 
to  relief,  budgeting,  and  nutrition  is  given  to  the  whole  staff  by  means 
of  general  meetings,  personal  conferences,  and  occasional  bulletins. 
Several  periods  in  the  regular  training  course  in  case  work  are  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  different  phases  of  home  economics  as  ap- 
plied to  case  work.  The  home  economist  holds  weekly  conferences  with 
the  visitors  for  the  discussion  of  family  problems  where  relief  has 
been  determined  upon  as  part  of  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  new  workers 
more  frequent  conferences  are  held.  Budgets  are  gone  over  carefully 
with  a  view  to  adequacy,  kind  of  relief  best  adapted  to  the  family, 
and  variation  from  the  standard  budget  necessitated  by  such  factors 
as  poor  health  or  type  of  employment.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
food  values  and  the  necessity  for  teaching  women  how  to  buy  and 
prepare  dishes  which  will  give  the  best  return  on  the  investment.  It 
is  always  understood  that  the  district  secretary  knows  the  family 
situation  thoroughly  and  has  referred  it  to  the  home  economist,  who, 
bear  in  mind,  is  also  a  trained  case  worker  and  for  that  reason  knows 
when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  case  to  the  secretary  for  review  of 
treatment. 

New  vistas  of  treatment,  and  even  of  investigation,  are  frequently 
opened  up  to  the  visitor  when  she  begins  to  study  intensively  the 
management  of  a  client's  income  and  expenditures.  Suggestions 
thrown  out  by  the  home  economist  for  the  assembling  of  facts  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  budget  offer  a  tangible  basis  for  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  family. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  visitor  to  break  through  that  wall 
of  reserve  which  lies  between  acquaintance  and  friendship  than  by 
becoming  familiar  with  the  multiplicity  of  details,  many  of  them 
harassing  ones,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  any  housekeeper's  work. 

It  is  true  the  world  over  that  the  profession  of  home-maker  is  taken 
too  much  for  granted.  How  many  people  ever  think,  when  they  are 
consuming  an  appetizing  meal,  of  the  thought  and  effort  which  have 
been  put  into  it  by  someone  ?  Just  the  task  of  planning  meals  day  in 
and  day  out  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  will  have  what 
they  need  and  like,  served  in  a  way  which  shall  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  purchased  with  a  view  to  economy  and  variety,  just  that  part 
of  a  housekeeper's  work,  if  done  well,  demands  a  high  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  training.  For  the  woman  who  has  both  these  qualities  and 
realizes  the  part  that  her  work  plays  in  the  well-being  of  her  family 
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there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  But  many  of  our  clients 
are  overworked,  thoroughly  discouraged,  and  have  neither  sufficient 
money  to  spend  nor  enough  training  to  spend  wisely.  They  welcome 
eagerly  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  a  person  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  listen  to  details  and  answer  perplexing  questions.  It  is  easier 
to  persuade  a  woman  to  take  the  word  of  a  visitor  as  to  the  necessity 
for  having  her  teeth  extracted  and  artificial  plates  made  after  that 
same  visitor  has  demonstrated  to  her  how  she  may  break  through  the 
vicious  system  of  corner-grocery-store  credit  and  its  resulting  high 
prices. 

In  addition  to  this  supervision  of  budgets  and  relief  plans  which 
the  visitors  carry  out  there  are  always  some  problems  involving  serious 
malnutrition  where  the  home  economist  must  herself  go  into  the  homes 
to  give  first-hand  instruction  and  intensive  supervision.  Frequently 
a  whole  morning  is  spent  in  teaching  a  client  how  to  make  bread  or 
how  to  cook  vegetables.  The  home  economist  teaches  the  use  of  milk 
in  food  preparation ;  she  guides  her  client  to  the  market  where  she  will 
find  the  best  values  for  her  money  and  shows  her  how  to  make  a 
well-balanced  selection.  Because  of  her  specialized  training  and  the 
client's  recognition  of  it  the  judgment  of  the  home  economist  is  ac- 
cepted in  household  matters  just  as  that  of  the  doctor  is  in  cases  of 
physical  difficulties. 

Occasionally  we  have  introduced  a  home  economist  into  a  family 
situation  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  having  trouble  over  money 
matters.  Here  in  particular  is  her  home-economics  training  respected. 
Husband  and  wife  readily  accept  her  statements,  and  with  the  skill  in 
handling  people  which  she  has  acquired  through  her  case  work, 
coupled  with  her  home-economics  experience,  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
steer  such  a  family  away  from  the  probability  of  shipwreck. 

In  one  home  the  father  had  deserted  his  wife  and  two  babies,  who  came 
to  the  Associated  Charities  while  he  was  away.  Married  four  years  before, 
when  Mr.  A  was  eighteen  and  Mrs.  A  was  sixteen,  they  had  no  savings  and 
had  gone  into  debt  for  their  furniture.  Although  Mr.  A  earned  good  wages, 
they  had  nothing  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Mrs.  A  had  no  training  in  run- 
ning a  home  and  was  a  thoroughly  inefficient  housekeeper.  The  man  became 
discouraged  over  his  financial  affairs  and  began  to  go  with  undesirable  com- 
panions and  finally  deserted  his  family  altogether.  Our  visitor  discovered 
that  the  woman  was  unable  to  cook  or  sew,  that  their  principal  articles  of 
diet  were  wieners,  bananas,  bread,  and  coffee,  and  therefore  she  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  frailty  and  peevishness  of  the  children.  Relatives  and  friends 
were  seen,  and  plans  were  put  into  motion  to  locate  Mr.  A.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  family  to  move,  and  after  much  more  desirable  quarters  were  se- 
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cured  and  the  readjustment  started,  a  home  economist  was  introduced  to 
the  wife.  About  this  time  the  man  suddenly  appeared  at  the  office,  ashamed 
of  his  conduct  and  anxious  to  have  the  home  economist  teach  his  wife  how 
to  cook,  sew,  and  spend  money  more  wisely,  so  that  they  could  get  ahead. 
He  had  secured  his  old  job  and  promised  to  stop  drinking  and  turn  over 
to  his  wife  all  his  money  except  a  small  allowance.  Then  followed  several 
months  of  patient  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  home  economist.  Mrs.  A 
was  delighted  to  learn  how  to  cook  and  proved  an  apt  pupil.  Each  time  the 
home  economist  called  a  new  recipe  was  tried  out.  There  were  sewing  les- 
sons, excursions  in  marketing,  and  trips  to  the  dispensary  with  the  babies. 
Gradually  the  debts  decreased  until  at  the  end  of  a  year  only  a  few  dollars 
remained  unpaid.  Mr.  A  was  so  proud  of  his  wife's  achievements  that  he 
even  took  their  household  accounts  to  the  factory  to  prove  how  economi- 
cally they  were  living. 

The  third  phase  of  home-economics  work  which  we  have  under- 
taken is  concerned  primarily  with  groups  of  children.  In  three  dis- 
tricts we  have  started  nutrition  classes  for  children  who  are  seriously 
underweight, — not,  of  course,  in  districts  where  the  schools  or  the 
health  agencies  have  facilities  of  their  own  which  can  be  utilized.  In 
each  district  a  doctor  from  one  of  the  large  dispensaries  donates  his 
services  for  regular  examinations.  If  children  are  found  to  need  med- 
ical care,  the  dispensary  gives  it.  Each  group  meets  weekly,  usually 
on  Saturday  morning,  when  the  children  are  weighed  and  their  charts 
marked.  The  ceremony  of  attaching  the  stars  for  those  who  have 
gained  and  for  those  whose  mothers  are  present  is  impressive.  After 
a  health  talk  by  the  home  economist  and  a  review  of  last  week's  talk, 
a  wholesome  luncheon  is  served.  The  slight  cost  of  the  class  is  financed 
partly  by  the  Associated  Charities  and  partly  by  local  groups,  as,  for 
instance,  the  King's  Daughters  Society  of  a  church.  The  classes  are 
almost  embarrassingly  popular  with  the  children,  and  the  results,  both 
educational  and  physical,  have  been  good. 

In  one  of  our  outlying  districts  where  there  are  no  settlements  or 
community  centers  our  home  economist  has  organized  and  supervised 
two  home-makers  clubs  for  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Each  group  meets  once  a  week  in  a  room  in  the  day  nursery,  and  for 
the  first  hour  half  the  group  sews  while  the  other  half  cooks.  They 
then  exchange  occupations  for  the  second  hour.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren come  from  homes  where  the  mothers  have  had  little  or  no  training 
themselves  and  where  the  standards  of  housekeeping  are  poor. 

As  a  more  general  service  the  Home  Economics  Department  has 
worked  out  a  standard  weekly  budget  which  is  used  with  adaptations 
by  other  societies  besides  our  own.  Great  care  has  been  used  in  assem- 
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bling  information  relative  to  prices,  quantities  of  food  and  clothing 
needed,  and  individual  family  budgets.  A  simple  account  sheet 
planned  by  this  department  for  the  use  of  clients  in  keeping  account 
of  weekly  expenditures  has  been  helpful  in  teaching  women  the  first 
principles  of  budgeting. 

Our  home  economists  have  been  supported  at  every  step  by  the 
Home  Economics  Committee,  made  up  partly  of  volunteers  who  have 
themselves  had  valuable  experience  in  home-making  and  partly  of 
professional  home-economics  workers  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  or 
health  work.  At  its  bi-weekly  meetings  this  committee  discusses  fu- 
ture policies  for  the  home-economics  department  and  methods  of 
work,  as  well  as  family  problems  where  there  are  special  difficulties  in 
home  management. 

Recently  the  Home  Economics  Committee  started  a  new  venture,  a 
Child  Study  Committee  which  is  still  too  young  to  offer  any  definite 
conclusions.  One  obstacle  which  constantly  confronts  visitors  in  doing 
case  work  is  the  lack  of  proper  management  of  children  on  the  part 
of  parents.  In  nutrition  classes  it  was  found  repeatedly  that  children 
were  not  gaining  because  they  refused  to  eat  proper  food.  This  dis- 
covery led  to  a  general  conference  with  district  secretaries  and  visitors, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  subject  demanded  serious  study  from  sev- 
eral angles.  A  committee  was  selected  with  a  view  to  bringing  to- 
gether people  who  had  had  a  variety  of  experiences  with  children. 
A  helpful  reading  list  of  books  on  children  was  secured  from  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  of  the  American  Association.  Around  this  and  a  study  of  in- 
dividual cases  the  work  of  the  committee  has  so  far  centered.  The 
committee  has  approached  its  task  with  due  humility,  realizing  that 
the  problem  is  a  huge  one,  not  confined  by  any  means  to  Associated 
Charities  clients,  and  that  because  of  the  many  phases  which  must 
be  considered  it  may  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing.  At  present  the 
group  is  studying  parental  control  of  children  as  it  exists  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  clients.  Suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  several  in- 
dividual problems  have  already  proved  successful. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  general  divisions  in  the  function  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department :  work  with  visitors  to  teach  them 
how  to  approach  problems  of  home  management,  work  with  a  few 
families  where  there  are  practical  difficulties  needing  specialists,  and 
work  with  groups  to  promote  health  and  hygiene. 

What  contributions,  then,  have  the  home  economists  already 
brought  to  family  case  work  directly  or  indirectly,  and  what  are  the 
possibilities  for  further  enrichment  ? 

First,  because  of  their  work  and  that  of  the  committee  there  is  a 
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growing  appreciation  of  case  work  on  the  part  of  the  community.  The 
Home  Economics  Department  has  helped  interpret  case-work  ideals 
to  the  public  by  furnishing  our  publicity  secretary  with  material  for 
newspapers,  printed  reports,  and  exhibits.  At  the  request  of  a  Polish 
newspaper  editor  one  home  economist  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Home  Management  and  the  Work  of  the  Associated  Charities."  Fre- 
quently requests  come  in  from  clubs  and  churches  for  speeches  on  the 
work  of  the  home  economists ;  and  each  time*  a  talk  is  given,  social 
case  work  is  the  underlying  theme,  although  the  presentation  may 
emphasize  a  slightly  different  approach.  The  public  understands  the 
work  of  the  home  economists  because  the  field  is  known  through  its 
connection  with  hospital  and  school  work  and  its  obvious  application 
to  everyday  life.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  effective  case  worker 
has  always  done  some  home-economics  work  in  a  less  intensive  way, 
and  the  public  realizes  this  after  its  interest  in  case  work  has  been 
awakened  by  the  publicity  which  comes  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
home  economists. 

Second,  some  advance  has  been  made  in  stimulating  the  interest  of 
home-economics  students  in  social  work.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  household  administration  department  of  the  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  the  field  of  practice  work  has  been  en- 
larged, giving  the  students  an  opportunity  for  experience  in  assisting 
the  home  economists  in  nutrition  and  home-makers  classes.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  more  extensive  use  next  year  of  this  kind  of  training, 
which  will  eventually  result  in  recruits  for  our  home-economics  work. 

Third,  the  home  economists  have  trained  visitors  and  secretaries  in 
matters  relating  to  home  administration  and  nutrition. 

Fourth,  by  supervising  material-relief  expenditures  in  their  districts 
the  home  economists  have  curtailed  possible  waste  in  some  situations 
and  have  encouraged  a  more  adequate  allowance  in  others,  so  that 
the  funds  used  for  material  relief  have  brought  the  best  returns.  They 
have  shown  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  relief  in  connection 
with  its  place  in  a  plan  of  treatment,  its  effect  on  the  family  when 
carried  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  psychology  of  the  cash  allow- 
ance versus  relief  in  kind,  and  other  equally  important  phases.  Such 
material  might  well  be  assembled  from  a  study  of  case  records.  Is  this 
not  a  field  of  work  for  home  economists  with  case-work  training  ? 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  the  home  economists  have  brought  a 
rich  contribution  to  case  work  in  the  solving  of  separate  family  prob- 
lems through  direct  contact  or  in  conference  with  visitors.  In  their 
emphasis  on  health  they  have  brought  to  light  the  need  for  further 
individualization  of  the  children  in  the  family.  How  many  times  have 
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we  all  read  records  where  one  or  two  children  in  the  family  are  never 
mentioned  except  on  the  face  card ;  and  when  the  visitor's  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact,  she  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  she  knows  al- 
most nothing  about  them  ?  In  going  over  budgets  with  visitors  special 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  for  knowing  the  health  and  habits 
of  each  child. 

In  nutrition  classes  much  valuable  information  has  been  gained  by 
studying  children  as  they  are  seen  in  contrast  to  others  and  by  learn- 
ing something  of  their  temperaments  and  training.  For  example, 
through  the  home-makers  class  the  home  economist  became  aware  of 
a  deep-seated  jealousy  existing  between  two  sisters.  This  feeling  had 
never  previously  been  discovered,  and  partially  accounted  for  the 
constant  turmoil  in  the  home.  As  one  means  for  improving  the  situ- 
ation the  worker  is  trying  to  get  the  family  to  move  into  larger  quar- 
ters, where  the  girls  will  have  separate  rooms. 

The  home  economists  have  stressed  the  importance  of  household 
equipment  in  family  reconstruction.  If  there  is  only  one  cooking  uten- 
sil in  the  house,  and  perhaps  only  a  few  cracked  dishes  for  seven 
people,  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  run  her  home  with  efficiency 
and  economy.  Cleanliness  is  always  urged,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for 
a  family  to  be  clean  if  there  are  no  towels  or  washcloths.  To  have 
the  house  in  order  is  impossible  if  there  are  no  places  to  put  the  be- 
longings of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  Ties  between  parents 
and  children  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  some  cases  by  pro- 
viding chairs  and  a  large  enough  table  so  that  they  may  sit  down  to 
their  meals  together.  Besides  things  which  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  decent  home  life  there  are  many  things  which  are  not  essen- 
tial but  which  add  greatly  to  the  livableness  and  the  comfort  of  the 
home.  The  home  economists  have  made  great  efforts  to  collect  maga- 
zines, books,  pictures,  simple  toys  for  the  children,  and  odd  bits  of 
cretonnes  and  laces  which  our  families  could  utilize.  The  happiness 
and  encouragement  which  these  practically  valueless  articles  have 
brought  cannot  be  measured. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  the  home  economists  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  greater  patience  in  working  out  the  details  of 
home  improvement.  A  visitor  who  has  worked  closely  with  the  home 
economist  describes  her  success  in  dealing  with  a  particularly  difficult 
family  as  follows:  "I  have  found  that  by  keeping  at  one  thing  at  a 
time,  such  as  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  and  then  showing  apprecia- 
tion for  the  woman's  attempts,  much  has  been  accomplished."  In 
trying  to  improve  home  conditions  a  case-work  visitor  is  apt  to  make 
too  many  suggestions  to  a  client  at  once.    The  result  is  that  the 
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woman  feels  overwhelmed  and  does  nothing.  The  home  economist 
advocates  approaching  one  problem  in  housekeeping  at  a  time  and 
showing  how  a  single  part  of  the  daily  routine  can  be  made  easier. 

The  awakening  of  a  desire  for  a  better  home,  for  more  education,  or 
for  savings  frequently  has  its  source  in  the  stimulation  given  through 
learning  how  to  do  the  little  things.  Those  details,  to  some  idealists 
who  are  fired  with  zeal  for  sweeping  changes,  seem  too  trivial  for  con- 
sideration. Yet  how  much  of  life  is  based  on  them  and  how  much 
shipwreck  and  inefficiency  could  be  avoided  if  someone  realized  the 
possibilities  for  good  in  the  day-by-day  cultivation  of  foresight  or  the 
slow  formation  and  reeducation  of  good  habits  of  work  and  play. 

Successful  case  workers  are  coming  to  appreciate  that  in  the  study 
of  individual  character  and  temperament  the  details  of  everyday  life 
play  a  far  greater  part  than  is  now  realized.  When  clients  have 
strengthened  their  ability  to  manage  these  details,  there  has  been  a 
development  in  their  personalities  which  enables  them  to  adjust  to 
better  advantage  their  contacts  with  society,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  fullest  possible  expression  of  life. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK1 

Ruth  E.  Heininger 

[Miss  Heininger,  writing  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cleveland,  tells  about  the  rapid  spread  of  visiting  housekeeping  as  a 
specialty  combining  home  economics  and  social  work.] 

The  household-economics  section  of  the  national  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  1923,  undertook  to  study 
the  extent  to  which  home-economics  work  is  being  done  in  the  family 
case-work  organizations  throughout  the  country,  the  purpose  being 
to  establish  standards  of  work  for  home  economists  connected  with 
such  agencies.  The  results  of  this  study  were  reported  at  the  Toronto 
conference  in  June,  1924. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  217  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  belonging  to  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  and  to  4  nonmember  societies.  Of  these,  123 
were  returned  giving  the  desired  information. 

The  replies  show  that  in  56  societies  no  home-economics  work  was 
being  done,  nor  was  any  done  under  other  auspices  in  their  cities. 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  17:  98-99,  February,  1925. 
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Fifty-four  organizations  reported  that  they  employed  49  home  econ- 
omists; in  22  cities  other  societies,  such  as  visiting-housekeeping  or- 
ganizations, community-health  associations,  nutrition  clinics,  and 
visiting-nurse  associations,  carry  on  some  phase  of  the  work;  28  or- 
ganizations reported  that  they  are  very  much  interested  in  the  home- 
economics  work,  and  of  this  number  10  are  planning  soon  to  employ 
a  home  economist. 

The  reports  of  the  organizations  which  already  employ  home  econo- 
mists were  studied  in  detail  and  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
workers  on  the  staff.  .  .  . 

Many  different  kinds  of  community  work  are  being  done,  such  as 
conducting  cooking,  sewing,  and  health  classes,  making  speeches,  pre- 
paring pamphlets,  budget  books,  and  exhibits,  as  well  as  consulting 
with  other  organizations. 

Exercise 

Look  up  the  life  and  work  of  Octavia  Hill  and  turn  in  a  brief  report 
upon  it. 


BRINGING  HOME  ECONOMICS  INTO  NORMAL  HOMES1 

Velma  Phillips 

Questions 

1.  Is  it  only  in  slums  and  charities  that  families  need  instruction  in  house- 
keeping methods  ? 

2.  Can  home  economics  keep  the  plane  of  living  above  the  poverty  line  ? 

3.  Has  any  work  been  done  along  this  line  ? 

[The  difference  between  " primary  poverty"  and  "secondary  poverty"  is 
that  in  the  latter  the  wage  is  adequate  to  a  decency  standard,  but  the  stand- 
ard is  lacking  or  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  prevent  wise  expenditure. 
The  following  extract  shows  what  can  be  done  in  teaching  city  housewives 
home  economics.  In  rural  areas  the  government  home-demonstration  agents 
and  educational  bulletins,  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  law,  are  a  valu- 
able help.] 

No,  dear  reader,  they  do  not  know  instinctively, — at  least  not  how 
to  spend  wisely.  And  so  a  group  of  women  in  New  York  City,  much 

1  Teaching  Women  How  to  Spend,  The  Survey,  42:  573-574,  July  12,  1919. 
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perplexed  over  such  questions  as  how  much  of  their  income  should  go 
for  food  and  how  much  for  rent,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
amount  set  out  for  each  item  of  personal  and  domestic  expenditure, 
formed  a  committee  to  arouse  general  interest  in  the  study  of  budgets. 
Some  of  them  had  been  active  in  home  service  and  some  in  food- 
conservation  work.  Some  were  connected  with  settlements.  They  all 
felt  that  "economy  no  more  means  saving  money  than  it  means  spend- 
ing money.  It  means  administration  of  the  house,  its  stewardship, 
spending  or  saving,  whether  money,  time,  or  anything  else,  to  the  best 
possible  advantage."  And  they  had  learned  that  a  majority  of  women 
do  not  know  how. 

With  the  aid  of  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  of  Teachers  College,  Lucy  H. 
Gillett,  director  of  the  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  other  experienced  work- 
ers they  established  last  year  nineteen  budget  clubs  for  the  study  of 
household  costs.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  described  by  Velma 
Phillips,  a  graduate  student  of  Teachers  College,  in  a  bulletin  of  that 
institution.  Some  of  them  were  connected  with  settlements,  some  with 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  with  other  organizations,  only 
two  were  created  ad  hoc. 

The  club  work  was  usually  covered  in  twelve  weeks.  The  members 
were  induced  to  keep  cash  accounts,  one  for  each  week, — not  so 
much  as  a  direct  means  of  drawing  attention  to  wasteful  expenditure 
as  to  provide  " talking  points"  on  such  matters  as  the  relative  value 
of  different  foods  in  the  family  budget.  The  weekly  accounts  were 
critically  examined  by  students  in  household  accounts  and  returned 
with  comments  and  practical  suggestions.  After  three  months,  monthly 
accounts  and  balance  sheets  were  substituted  for  the  weekly  ones, 
and  proper  account  books  were  substituted  for  loose  sheets.  This 
made  possible  the  classification  of  accounts, — an  important  advance 
in  step  in  keeping  track  of  desirable  and  undesirable  proportional 
expenditures. 

Sometimes  regular  debates  were  introduced  for  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  the  relative  advantages  of  renting  and  owning  a  home ; 
sometimes  the  proceedings  were  varied  by  food  and  textile  demon- 
strations, by  moving  pictures,  and  by  social  evenings.  All  together 
some  four  hundred  fifty  persons  met  regularly  for  four  months, — per- 
sons ranging  from  the  very  poorest  to  the  wives  of  successful  business 
men  and  university  professors.  The  best  results,  we  are  told,  were 
obtained  with  young  married  women.  Miss  Phillips's  suggestions  for 
methods  of  presentation,  as  suggested  by  this  experience,  are  so  prac- 
tical that  they  are  here  given  in  full : 
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i.  Something  definite  and  concrete  must  be  given.  Everyone  has  seen  a 
great  many  posters, — "Save  Food,"  "Save  Fuel,"  etc., — and  a  certain  large 
group  of  women  will  say,  "Oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  about  food,  savings, 
and  economy"  ;  and  yet  these  same  women,  one  discovers,  have  not  been  to 
one  food  demonstration  or  food  talk,  and  are  feeding  their  families  on  coffee 
and  wheat  bread  (if  they  can  get  it).  They  think  it  is  an  injustice  that  they 
have  to  buy  cereals  with  wheat  flour,  and  often  their  shelves  are  filled  with 
oatmeal,  rice,  etc.  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  use.  When  one  talks  less 
in  the  abstract  about  saving  and  more  concretely  about  how  to  save,  their 
interest  is  keener.  They  do  not  get  tired  of  hearing  something  that  really 
helps  them.  The  leader  should  study  the  customs  of  the  community,  and 
quite  possibly  racial  usages,  and  by  all  means  not  waste  the  time  of  all 
concerned  by  telling  them  things  they  already  know  or  have  no  need  for 
knowing. 

2.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  average  housewife  is  content 
to  do  things  as  her  grandmother  did.  She  does  not  welcome  the  idea  of 
changing  her  habits.  Very  often  the  club  members  make  assertions  like 
these:  "I  buy  so  much  meat  and  cannot  get  along  on  any  less."  "You 
should  see  how  fat  my  girl  is,  and  she  will  not  eat  anything  but  coffee  and 
rolls  for  breakfast."  If  one  tells  them  the  excellent  food  value  of  some  dish 
they  are  accustomed  to  using,  all  is  well ;  but  if  one  tells  them  they  are 
wasting  time,  money,  and  health  in  continuing  some  of  their  food  habits, 
few  appreciate  the  suggestion.  Their  interest  can  be  gained,  however,  by 
discussing  their  good  food  habits,  building  upon  these,  and  adding  sugges- 
tions for  better  ways  of  dividing  and  spending  their  money. 

3.  Use  of  personal  experience.  Often  the  members  will  try  some  new  dish 
if  they  realize  that  the  leader  had  to  learn  to  like  it  because  she  knew  there 
was  so  much  more  nourishment  in  it  and  for  less  money  than  something  she 
was  accustomed  to  use.  They  enjoy  a  fellow  sufferer.  They  are  always  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  other  mothers  are  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leader  should  realize  that  the  club  members  are  apt  to  have  the  same  short- 
comings, temptations,  desires,  and  lack  of  good  sense  that  she  has  herself 
when  it  comes  to  spending.  She  will  gain  more  and  give  more  if  she  handles 
the  subject  honestly  and  discusses  flings,  bargains,  and  sales  freely,  from  all 
points  of  view,  including  that  of  her  personal  experience. 

4.  Assume  that  the  members  of  the  audience  know  more  than  they  do.  The 
success  of  the  talk  depends  as  much  on  their  attitude  as  on  the  leadership. 

5.  Charts  and  illustrative  material  are  most  effective.  One  leader  had 
large  colored  charts  to  illustrate  the  talks,  and  some  small  prints  of  the 
charts  were  given  to  the  women  to  use  as  a  memorandum  of  the  talk.  This 
eliminated  the  taking  of  notes,  which  they  did  not  like  to  do  and  often  could 
not  do  because  many  of  them  could  not  write  readily.  They  also  showed  the 
keenest  interest  when  the  simple,  practical  tests  for  textile  fabrics  were 
demonstrated. 

6.  Discussion.  It  is  important  to  give  plenty  of  time  after  each  talk  for 
individual  questions  and  personal  help  as  to  methods  of  using  the  facts  pre- 
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sented.  The  women  delight  in  telling  what  they  are  doing  and  in  discussing 
food  prices,  but  it  requires  skillful  leadership  to  bring  out  and  emphasize 
the  good  suggestions  and  discourage  the  bad  ones,  and  to  keep  everyone  in 
good  humor. 


SPENDING  THE  DOLLAR  WISELY  IN  HOME 
AND  COMMUNITY1 

C.  J.  Galpin 
Questions 

1.  Are  urban  families  the  only  ones  whose  standards  of  living  need  home 
instruction  ? 

2.  Is  anything  being  done  for  rural  standards? 

[The  contrast  between  city  and  country  is  largely  a  contrast  in  planes  and 
standards  of  living,  and  the  movement  toward  the  cities  is  a  phenomenon 
of  changing  standards.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  processes  known  as 
"suburbanization"  and  "the  urbanization  of  the  country,"  or  "rurbanism," 
in  which  good  roads,  rural  free  delivery,  parcel  post,  automobiles,  tele- 
phones, mail-order  houses,  and  radios  all  have  a  part  in  changing  tastes  and 
habits  of  consumption. 

The  work  of  rural-home-demonstration  agents  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  following  is  part  of  the  propaganda  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Galpin  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  effort  here  is 
to  make  the  actual  plane  of  life,  the  real  income,  higher  as  a  result  of  in- 
telligent purchasing  and  consumption.] 

I.   THE  HUMAN  INTEREST  IN  PROFITS 

The  farmer  doubtless  holds  before  himself  an  ideal  of  making  a 
farm  profit  of  such  proportions  that  the  consumption  goods  which 
the  profit  will  enable  him  to  provide  his  family  in  a  year  will  meas- 
urably satisfy  his  desires.  It  becomes,  therefore,  from  this  point  of 
view,  an  anxiety  of  his  to  find  out  in  any  year  whether  the  profit 
attained  in  that  year  will  enable  the  family  to  have  the  consumption 
goods  desired ;  and  this  anxiety  is  as  acute  in  the  successive  moments 
of  profit-making,  when  the  farmer  is  putting  into  practice  the  sciences 

aA  Plea  for  a  Larger  Place,  in  Agricultural  Teaching,  for  Consumption  and 
the  Economics  of  Consumption.  Address  at  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
November  12,  1924.  Mimeograph  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1924. 
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of  production  and  distribution,  as  is  the  anxiety  entailed  in  the  profit- 
making  process  itself.  It  is  goods  that  the  farmer  ultimately  wants ; 
and  only  as  profits  mean  goods,  or  as  profits  are  convertible  into  goods, 
is  the  farmer  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  mind  when  he  sees  the  profits. 

When  the  college  of  agriculture  pilots  the  young  farmer  up  to  and 
through  the  difficult  narrows  of  profit,  and  then  leaves  him  to  steer 
his  own  course  in  the  waters  of  consumption,  where  he  must  convert 
his  profits  into  desirable  consumption  goods,  the  college  must  judge 
that  for  the  American  farmer  there  is  no  particular  economic  tech- 
nique in  turning  profits  into  desired  goods,  .  .  .  certainly  no  practical 
difficulty.  .  .  . 

A  few  considerations,  I  believe,  will  show  that  the  farmer,  young 
or  old,  has  his  troubles  after  he  gets  his  profits,  and  that  to  leave 
him  there  to  struggle  out  alone  is  to  leave  the  job  of  helping  the 
farmer  where  he  needs  help  only  partly  done.  .  .  . 

II.   THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONSUMPTION  WHICH  IS  PUT  UP 
TO  THE  FARMER 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  what  this  problem  of  consumption  in  the 
farm  family  is.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  too  simple  for  serious  college 
instruction.   Possibly,  however,  it  may  have  an  engaging  complexity. 

Of  the  twelve  elements  in  the  living  of  a  farm  family  calling  for 
goods,  namely,  (i)  food,  (2)  clothing,  (3)  housing,  (4)  fuel,  (5)  op- 
eration, (6)  health,  (7)  transportation,  (8)  schooling,  (9)  church, 
(10)  recreation,  (n)  insurance,  (12)  savings,  all — virtually  all  of 
these  goods — are  in  demand  in  a  family  to  some  extent  at  the  same 
time ;  and  wise  spending  of  the  dollar  of  profit  consists  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year  in  a  combination  of  these  elements  in 
such  varying  quantities  and  qualities  as  shall  produce  a  harmonious 
resultant  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  will  call  family  satis- 
faction, welfare,  or  well-being. 

This  combination,  however,  differs  materially  from  year  to  year  in 
any  one  family,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  membership  make-up 
of  the  family  varies  in  number  of  persons,  in  age  of  the  members,  in 
sex  of  the  members ;  and  with  these  variations  the  farmer  has  on  his 
hands  the  problem  of  a  constantly  shifting  emphasis  and  priority  of 
need  and  demand.  In  fact,  if  the  farmer  uses  any  system  in  this 
matter  of  perpetual  conversion  of  profits  into  consumption  goods  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  necessities  of  the  case,  he  must  in  some 
measure  forecast,  plan,  and  constantly  replan  his  spending  for  the 
whole  span  of  years  of  the  farm  home.  .  .  . 
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The  first  twelve  years  of  the  home  (possibly  a  few  years  more  or 
less)  are  marked,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  tension  and  stress  of  child- 
bearing,  child-feeding,  child-habiting;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  deepening  experience  of  the  man  and  wife  in  the  limitations  of 
life  itself;  and,  furthermore,  by  the  struggle  to  accumulate  capital 
with  a  small  labor  power. 

The  succeeding  twelve  years  (more  or  less)  are  marked  by  the 
tension  and  strains  of  child-educating,  on  the  one  hand ;  by  vigorous 
broad  experience  with  the  world  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  and  an 
increased  labor  supply  in  the  struggle  with  the  farm  enterprise,  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  next  eight  years  (more  or  less)  are  marked  by  the  tension  and 
anxieties  of  child-vocationalizing,  on  the  one  hand ;  ripened  experi- 
ence with  life  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  a  maximum  of  labor  and 
capital  in  operating  the  farm. 

After  these  three  stages  there  come  in  succession  the  child-flown 
home  with  bewildered  parents  and  declining  farm  enterprise,  and  the 
sunset  home,  with  grandchildren  and  small  farm  enterprise  or  none. . . . 

I  am  sure  that  this  problem  of  converting  profits  into  goods  for  the 
farm  family  will  strike  many  persons  as  a  fairly  automatic  affair, 
which,  though  having  its  minor  difficulties,  will  eventually  solve  itself, 
without  lectures,  reading  circles,  or  research.  But  may  I  remind  you 
how  simple  and  automatic  farming  was  to  the  traditional,  untutored 
farmer.  Had  he  not  farmed  all  his  life  ?  Did  he  not  know  his  soil,  his 
herd,  his  trees,  his  seed?  What  could  anyone  tell  him  more  that 
would  amount  to  anything  ?  There  may  be  a  suggestive  parallel  here 
between  the  familiar  problem  of  production,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
familiar  problem  of  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  when  consump- 
tion, like  production,  shall  face  science.  .  .  . 


III.   LIMITATIONS  TO  THE  CONVERTIBILITY  OF  PROFITS 
INTO  GOODS. 

.  .  .  The  convertibility  of  farm  profits  into  family  goods  is  limited 
at  the  point  of  availability  and  accessibility  of  desirable  goods.  Of  the 
twelve  elements  which  enter  into  family  living,  desirable  good  food 
(in  part),  good  clothing,  and  good  housing  (in  part),  which  are  made 
available  in  the  United  States  to  farmers  by  country  cross-road  stores, 
hamlet  stores,  village  stores  as  a  regular  thing  (supplemented,  to  be 
sure,  by  distant  town  and  city  stores),  are  decidedly  difficult  to  obtain 
in  return  for  profits,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  retail  distri- 
bution of  such  goods  to  farmers  is  archaic, — as  archaic,  in  fact,  in 
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many  rural  regions,  as  the  ox  is  archaic  for  rapid  transportation.  The 
difficulty  attending  the  conversion  of  profits  into  these  three  goods 
results,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  standard  of 
these  goods  than  is  either  desired  by  the  farmer  or  is  profitable  to  him. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  desired  goods  were  readily  accessible  and  there  were 
simply  an  exchange  of  profits  for  goods.  The  fact  is  that  the  accessi- 
bility of  these  goods  is  outside  the  individual  farmer's  control.  .  .  . 

The  desirable  goods  of  rural  health,  rural  transportation,  rural 
schooling,  rural  church,  and  rural  recreation  are  very  far  from  being 
within  the  control  of  the  individual  farm  family.  These  goods  are 
community  goods,  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  pooling  the  profits 
of  farmers.  If  there  is  no  pool  for  health,  then  there  is  no  hospital, 
and  this  good  is  not  available ;  if  the  pool  for  schooling  is  too  small 
to  furnish  modern,  desirable  schooling,  then  this  good  is  not  available. 
If  the  community  has  broken  itself  into  several  small  church  pools 
instead  of  uniting  into  one,  then  this  desirable  good  is  not  available.  .  . . 

One  can  hardly  refrain  from  the  question,  Why  strain  so  hard  for  a 
profit  (with  the  help  of  the  college,  too)  when  the  profit  cannot  be 
converted  into  the  goods  which  the  farmer  above  all  things  wants 
(and  the  college  will  not  help)  ?  Did  not  a  similar  question  force  the 
attention  of  the  college  to  better  marketing?  "Why  produce  more 
crops  when  for  more  crops  we  get  no  more  profits?" 


IV.    RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  BY  WISELY  SPENDING 
THE  OLD  DOLLAR 

.  .  .  Instead  of  mere  obedience  to  custom,  fashion,  or  tradition  in 
spending,  there  will  come,  no  doubt,  a  rationalized  expenditure  of 
family  income  for  family  goods  which  will  give  the  right  value  at  the 
right  time  to  the  right  person  in  the  family ;  and  mere  expediency, 
momentary  or  irresponsible  desire,  will  meet  with  a  curb  in  a  plan  for 
the  family  for  its  whole  span  of  years. 

These  long  looks  ahead  are  familiar  in  the  science  of  production, — 
rotations  of  crops,  building-up  treatment  for  soils,  pedigreed  stock, 
accounts,  credit  methods.  Why  should  it  be  thought  far-fetched  to  set 
the  farmer  straight  on  getting  the  right  values,  the  high  values,  out  of 
his  profits  once  he  has  his  profits  ? 

A  rational  revaluation  of  the  demands  for  all  the  twelve  goods  of 
living  may  well  turn  into  a  farmer's  blessing.  A  review  of  the  farmer's 
present  budget,  bringing  every  well-recognized  family  good  onto  the 
green  carpet  for  examination  and  valuation,  in  view  of  the  particular 
stage  in  the  span  of  years  of  the  home,  may  depress  .  .  .  the  standard 
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of  one  element,  elevate  .  .  .  that  of  another.  .  .  .  This  redistribu- 
tion of  values  to  match  the  stage  in  the  span  of  the  family  may  be 
found  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  on  the  whole,  without  the  aid 
of  a  new  dollar  of  income.  .  .  . 

A  large  field  for  consumption  technique  in  teaching  will  open  up 
as  some  responsibility  is  assumed  by  college  educators  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  efficient  farmer  pool  adapted  to  the 
variety  of  consumption  community  goods.  .  .  . 

This  conversion  of  a  lower  standard  of  living  into  a  higher  standard, 
without  increase  of  farm  income  or  profits,  if  it  is  possible  at  all 
through  scientific  principles,  is  certainly  a  logical  function  of  the 
college  of  agriculture.  It  is  finding  new  power  by  reorganization  and 
readjustment  of  values  and  of  the  facilities  for  value-getting.  And, 
being  a  substitute  for  profit,  spending  the  old  dollar  wisely  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  the  new  dollar. 

V.   LEARNING  THE  SECRET  OF  WISE  SPENDING  PUTS  INTO  THE 
FARMER'S  HANDS  INCREASED  PROFIT 

Raising  the  standard  of  living  (that  is,  spending  the  old  dollar 
wisely),  when  applied  to  the  whole  agricultural  class,  is  the  psycho- 
logical way  of  gaining  a  larger  share  in  the  national  dividends.  A  .  .  . 
high  standard  of  living  has  in  it  a  push — a  lifting,  compelling  power 
— which  is  universally  recognized.  Why  not  instruct  young  farmers 
in  this  matter  of  the  prestige  of  a  standard  of  living,  attainable  by 
wise  spending?  You  know  very  well  that  the  graces,  amenities,  cul- 
ture, and  enlightenments  of  life — intangibles  attained  largely  by 
wise  spending  of  profits — have  not  lost  their  economic  value  and 
power.  Why  confine  the  teaching  of  consumption  to  girls,  and  to 
them,  moreover,  give  only  a  few  details  in  values  of  foods  and  clothes 
and  kitchen  operations?  Why  not  be  frank  with  the  young  farmer 
and  tell  him  that  profits  he  must  have,  of  course,  but  that  as  a  class 
farmers  will  never  get  their  share  of  the  world's  satisfactions  until 
they  learn  to  spend  wisely  and  squeeze  out  of  the  dollar  the  superior 
goods  of  life  that  are  coming  to  them,  in  the  order  of  their  world- 
approved  priorities  ? 

CONCLUSION 

The  technique  of  consumption  economics,  we  may  surmise,  will,  if 
admitted  strongly  into  the  college,  make  its  appeal  to  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  and  not  be  considered  as  intellectual  gymnastics 
for  the  women  only.  .  .  . 
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But  especially  we  look  for  certain  decided  additions,  perhaps  inno- 
vations, to  be  made ;  for  example,  rural  business  administration  which 
will  cover  the  field  of  distribution  of  goods  to  farmers.  You  may  be 
sure  that  you  will  wait  a  long  time  for  the  university  department  of 
business  administration  to  face  squarely  the  problems  of  retailing 
city-made  goods  to  the  30,000,000  of  farm  population.  .  .  . 

I  would  see  the  whole  question  of  what  indirect  tax  the  farmer  pays 
as  a  tribute  to  cities  in  converting  his  profits  into  ordinary  city-made 
goods,  item  by  item,  brought  to  light  and  aired. 

The  farmer's  problem  is  far  from  being  solely  a  problem  of  price 
for  farm  products  and  of  the  profits  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  problem 
also  of  consumption  goods,  and  for  the  college  to  leave  this  problem 
untouched  and  unsolved  is  to  invite  the  situation  in  agriculture  of 
farmers  knowing  how  to  make  profits  as  farmers  but  not  knowing 
how  to  spend  their  profits  as  consumers.  Such  an  agriculture  is  neither 
stable  nor  prosperous  nor  well  paid. 

Exercise 

Secure  from  the  nearest  land-grant  college  the  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice pamphlets  in  regard  to  home  economics  and  home-demonstration  work. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  BUYING  UNDER  SPECIFICATIONS1 

F.  J.   SCHLINK 

Question 

How  can  housewives  know  whether  advertised  goods  are  sound  and 
economical  ? 

[F.  J.  Schlink  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee,  New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  He  is  consultant  of  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  which 
actually  circulates  a  list  of  products  tested  for  highest  efficiency.  He  is 
co-author  with  Stuart  Chase  of  the  book  Getting  Your  Money's  Worth, 
from  which  a  citation  is  made  below.  He  points  out  that  product  standards 
should  be  available  to  the  thrifty  housewife  for  her  protection.] 

The  ultimate  consumer  today,  because  of  the  growing  complexity 
of  production  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  sales  effort,  has  the 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  19:  589-590,  October,  1927. 
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greatest  difficulty  in  purchasing  goods,  other  than  simple  staples,  on 
a  sound  and  intelligent  basis. 

Along  with  many  products  of  excellent  and  lasting  character  the 
market  presents  a  maze  of  other  products  for  which  he  does  not  re- 
ceive his  money's  worth, — such  commodities  as  "naphtha"  soap 
containing  no  naphtha ;  castile  soap  made  without  olive  oil ;  lifetime- 
guaranteed  silver,  perhaps  good  for  ten  years  of  regular  service; 
household  lubricating  oil  that  rusts  and  corrodes  the  metal  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect, — all  advertised  at  vast  expense,  a  mere  fraction  of 
which,  if  applied  to  the  technique  of  production,  would  make  a  prac- 
tically perfect  article  at  a  much  lower  price. 

Buying  on  specifications,  as  practiced  by  the  government  service 
and  many  important  state,  municipal,  and  corporate  purchasers, 
renders  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  much  of  the  growing  deluge  of 
high-pressure  sales  talk,  both  oral  and  written,  avoids  the  waste  of 
supplying  unwanted  or  inconsequential  qualities,  and  secures  true 
price  competition  at  an  established  quality  and  in  definite  units  of 
weight  and  measure.  .  .  . 

The  following  suggestions  are  submitted : 

1.  Stress  the  general  economic  principles  of  purchasing  and  of  goods 
selection  in  the  courses  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  done  and  published  on  goods 
of  specific  makes  and  brands. 

3.  Make  economic  studies  and  publish  the  results  on  the  prime  cost  of 
manufactured  goods — from  floor  wax  to  liquid  shampoo — based  on  whole- 
sale market  prices  of  the  ingredients  and  estimated  costs  of  compounding 
based  on  laboratory  studies  of  time  and  material. 

4.  Participate  as  experts  in  the  public  interest  in  the  work  of  national 
standardizing  bodies,  such  as  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee, and  Federal  and  state  specifications  boards. 

5.  Seek  the  cooperation  of  the  women's  magazines  of  large  circulation  to 
the  end  of  establishing  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  consumer 
of  advertised  goods. 

6.  Educate  the  public  to  the  essential  technical  facts  about  goods  through 
local  organizations  of  housewives  and  the  like. 

7.  Ask  the  government  to  release  for  public  use  the  great  volume  of  buy- 
ing data  already  available  to  the  government  services. 

8.  Bring  about  the  extension  of  government  research  and  testing  more 
and  more  into  the  fields  of  goods  and  supplies  for  the  household, — our  most 
important  and  heavily  invested  industry. 

9.  Advise  with  state  and  city  weights  and  measures  departments,  boards 
of  health,  and  food-and-drug  administrations,  so  as  to  assist  in  improving 
merchandising  conditions  locally. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  CHILD  WELFARE1 

Elizabeth  McCracken 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  low  income,  ignorance,  and  standards  of  living 
upon  infant  mortality  ? 

2.  Can  infant  mortality  be  reduced  through  changing  standards  of  living  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  community  standards  of  living  in  respect  to  child  care  ? 

[The  following  extract  points  out,  as  do  many  of  the  publications  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  direct  relation  of  the  plane  of  living  to  the 
health  of  infants,  and  stresses  the  possibilities  of  improvement  through 
the  spread  of  home  economics,  interpreted  broadly.  Miss  McCracken,  now 
with  the  Churchman  (New  York),  was,  at  the  time  of  the  conference  at 
which  this  paper  was  given,  a  representative  of  the  Children's  Bureau.] 

One  group  of  [Children's  Bureau]  studies  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  infant  mortality,  nine  of  these  being  intensive  studies  of 
the  problem  of  infant  mortality  in  selected  cities,  namely,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania ;  Montclair,  New  Jersey ;  Manchester,  New  Hampshire ; 
Waterbury,  Connecticut;  Saginaw,  Michigan;  Akron,  Ohio;  New 
Bedford  and  Brockton,  Massachusetts;  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
These  intensive  studies  brought  to  light  certain  fundamental  facts  in 
regard  to  the  causes  of  infant  deaths  and  the  means  whereby  they  may 
be  prevented.  Among  the  causes  two  are  outstanding:  low  family 
income  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  father. 

Another  group  of  studies  made  by  the  bureau  has  to  do  with  the 
condition  of  children  in  rural  communities.  The  results  of  three  such 
studies  have  been  published;  they  were  made  respectively  in  rural 
counties  of  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Montana.  Again,  these 
studies  bring  clearly  to  light  the  fact  that  insufficient  money  or  in- 
sufficient knowledge  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life,  the  absence 
of  health,  and  the  inadequacy  of  those  other  necessities,  education 
and  recreation,  among  the  children  of  the  rural  sections  of  our  country. 

These  rural  studies  concern  themselves  not  only  with  the  condition 
of  children,  but  also  with  a  subject  which  is  more  intimately  and 
more  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  children  than  any  other  sub- 
ject whatever, — maternity  care.  The  health  and  strength  of  the  in- 
fant depends  upon  the  health  and  strength  of  the  mother ;  the  care 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  11:  404-411,  September,  1919. 
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of  the  mother  during  the  nine  months  preceding  the  birth  of  a  child 
very  largely  determines  not  only  the  well-being  of  that  child  but  its 
life  or  death.  A  report  on  Maternal  Mortality  from  All  Conditions 
Connected  with  Childbirth,  published  by  the  bureau,  discusses  this 
important  subject  in  detail.  And,  again,  the  conclusion  reached  is 
that  poor  prenatal  and  maternity  care,  or  none,  can  almost  invari- 
ably be  attributed  to  poverty  or  ignorance  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Another  group  of  studies  made  by  the  bureau  is  concerned  with 
the  condition  of  children  who,  because  they  are  dependent,  defective, 
or  delinquent,  require  special  care,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
suitable  institutions.  And  here  again  it  becomes  apparent  not  only 
that  many  such  children  are  not  receiving  the  care  they  need  but  that 
the  reasons  are,  once  more,  poverty  and  ignorance. 

A  group  of  studies  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  child  in  industry 
has  been  made  by  the  bureau.  Three  intensive  studies  of  children 
prematurely  employed  (in  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi)  once  more  make  clear  that  family 
need  and  parental  ignorance  are  among  the  basic  causes  of  child 
labor.  Great  numbers  of  children  were  put  to  work  because  their 
fathers  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  their  families,  and  great 
numbers  of  children  also  went  to  work  because  their  parents  did  not 
know  the  value,  to  children,  of  education. 

Indeed,  one  may  say  that  all  the  intensive  studies  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  have  shown  that  economic  pressure  and  ignorance  are  at  the 
root  of  practically  all  the  unfortunate  conditions  in  which  children 
are  living  (or  dying)  in  this  country,  and  that  child  welfare  includes 
higher  wages  for  fathers,  mothers'  pensions,  and  the  education  of  both 
fathers  and  mothers  in  infant  care  and  child  care  and  in  the  prime 
importance  of  giving  such  care  in  all  its  details. 

How  is  this  necessary  work  to  be  done  ?  That  half  of  it  which  has 
to  do  with  the  securing  of  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  a  healthful 
standard  of  living  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  unflagging  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  to  educate  themselves  in  regard  to  economic 
justice,  and  to  act  on  their  education.  There  need  be  no  vague  or 
overindividualistic  efforts  to  this  end ;  such  work  is  already  being 
done  through  existing  organizations  which  have  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community,  such  as  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  National  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

As  for  the  ignorance  of  parents — how  is  this  to  be  met  and  over- 
come?  There  is  only  one  means,  and  that  is  education  through  co- 
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operation, — the  cooperation  of  individual  specialists,  of  organizations, 
and  of  the  parents.  .  .  . 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  called  a  meeting  in  Washington  ...  on  Child  Welfare 
Standards.  .  .  .  The  American  experts  discussed  the  national  stand- 
ards which  were  recommended  by  the  three  following  sections  into 
which  the  Washington  conference  was  divided :  ( i )  public  protection 
of  life  of  mothers  and  children;  (2)  child  labor  and  education; 
(3)  children  in  need  of  special  care. 

At  a  general  section  of  the  conference,  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  child-welfare  standards  were  discussed,  and  an  adequate  wage  for 
the  father,  wholesome  living  conditions,  proper  recreation,  and  the 
abolition  of  racial  discrimination  were  recognized  as  fundamental  in 
any  child-welfare  problem. 

Minimum  standards  were  formulated  by  the  conference;  these 
standards  actually  are  minimum,  and  in  no  way  define  the  measure  of 
protection  which  an  advanced  state  or  community  might  wish  to  give 
its  children. 

These  standards  will  be  "submitted"  ;  the  great  point  is,  submitted 
to  whom  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  community, — those  persons 
in  the  community  who,  because  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
task  and  are  equipped  or  can  equip  themselves  for  it,  are  what  one 
may  describe  as  "called"  to  do  the  necessary  educational  work  with 
all  members  of  the  community,  but  most  especially  with  fathers  and 
mothers.  .  .  . 

When  the  home-economics  worker,  whether  county  demonstration 
agent,  visiting  housekeeper,  or  dietitian,  goes  to  her  work,  she  goes 
into  the  kitchens  of  the  community,  and  while  she  is  teaching  one 
thing  she  may  teach  other  things.  A  home-economics  expert  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  home  demonstration  agent  who  went  into  a 
farm  kitchen  to  help  the  woman  of  the  household  can  tomatoes. 
During  the  course  of  the  morning  that  agent  also  taught  the  woman 
how  to  pasteurize  milk,  and,  further,  not  only  told  her  that  breast 
milk  was  the  preferred  food  for  babies,  but  told  her  why.  "There  is 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  talking  about  other  things  when  one  is  helping 
can  tomatoes,"  the  home-economics  expert  who  told  this  story  said 

No  workers  have  a  larger  opportunity  in  this  field  than  the  experts 
in  home  economics.  It  is  not  because  they  are  scientifically  trained 
in  the  fields  of  household  arts  and  domestic  science  that  the  home- 
economics  experts  have  such  an  opportunity;  it  is  rather  because 
they,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  group  of  trained  workers,  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  home  is  not  simply  the  house,  and  that  child 
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welfare  is  not  simply  keeping  children  well,  and  sending  them  to 
school,  and  furnishing  them  with  opportunities  for  play.  Needless  to 
say,  the  house  must  be  healthful,  and  it  should  be  beautiful.  But  the 
reason  why  is  the  important  point ;  it  is  the  place  in  which  the  home, 
the  living  unit  of  a  living  state,  is  made. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  scope  and  organization  of  the  Wilson  Conference  on 
Child  Welfare  Standards  with  that  of  Roosevelt's  and  Hoover's  Child  Wel- 
fare Conferences. 

2.  Ascertain  the  infant  death  rates  for  different  parts  of  a  large  city,  char- 
acterized by  different  standards  of  living,  or  compare  the  rate  in  an  exclu- 
sively industrial  town  with  that  in  an  exclusive  residential  town.  Interpret 
the  situation.  (Data  may  be  had  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  from  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  7th  Ave.,  New 
York.) 
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VIII.  THE  APPRAISAL  OF  LUXURIES 

Luxury  of  the  ostentatious  sort  is  wasteful,  but  that  is  not  all. 
Luxurious  standards  probably  affect  the  entire  population  indirectly, 
as  models  and  ideals.  So-called  "high"  standards  are  as  serious  if 
not  so  acute  a  problem  as  are  low  standards  in  other  groups.  The 
problem  of  luxury  is  discussed  below  from  many  angles,  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  sociological,  economic,  and  ethical. 


THE  STRAIN  AFTER  LUXURY1 
William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller 

Questions 

1.  Does  every  people  have  luxuries? 

2.  What  are  the  relations  of  necessities  and  luxuries  in  the  developing 
folkways  of  a  people  ? 

3.  Do  luxuries  break  down  barriers  between  people?  set  up  barriers? 

4.  Is  a  luxury  ever  useless  ?   If  so,  why  is  it  used  ? 

5.  Can  selfishness  be  escaped?   Need  it  be  escaped? 

[The  following  is  a  keen  analysis  of  the  very  human  nature  of  the  de- 
mand for  luxury,  with  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  work  of 
Sumner  and  Keller,  both  of  Yale,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this 
volume,  and  should  be  read  entire  by  the  graduate  student.] 

Now  that  the  more  material  forms  of  self-gratification  have  been 
outlined  and  before  going  on  to  the  aesthetic  arts,  it  is  in  place  to 
gather  up  a  few  generalities  which  look  both  backward  and  forward. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  that  the  advance  of  civilization  allows 
an  increasing  amount  of  energy  to  be  expended  in  self-gratification ; 
in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  race,  having  been  emancipated 
by  onsweeping  culture  from  the  mere  struggle  for  existence,  and  being 

1  William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2090-2095.  Yale  University  Press,  1927.  By  permission  also  of 
Oxford  University  Press.   Adapted. 
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safe  enough  as  regards  the  vital  and  primordial  needs,  has  its  eye 
fixed  upon  self-gratification  almost  alone.  It  is  after  more  and  better, 
and  is  not  content  with  what  it  regards  as  a  bare  sufficiency.  It  is 
seeking  a  higher  standard  of  living,  not  mere  existence  and  self- 
perpetuation.  Even  among  uncivilized  peoples  there  are  classes  that 
are  thus  emancipated  and  assured  of  leisure  which  can  be  used  to 
plan  for  more  leisure  and  for  new  forms  of  self-realization. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  self-gratification  looks  like  a  sort  of  subli- 
mated self-maintenance,  like  something  that  supervenes  upon  success 
in  providing  for  regular  and  routine  wants.  The  possibility  of  compet- 
ing for  it  is,  from  one  aspect,  a  sort  of  prize  for  success  in  self- 
maintenance,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  enfranchisement  may 
so  run  out  into  license  that  privilege  may  destroy  the  strength  that  won 
it.  From  another  point  of  view,  again,  self-gratification  becomes  the 
forerunner  of  self-maintenance ;  for  after  it  has  been  enabled  to  reach 
forth  beyond  maintenance,  the  latter  moves  out  into  the  area  opened 
up  by  the  former ;  what  has  been  novel  and  exciting  becomes  regular 
and  routine ;  what  have  been  luxuries  become  necessities ;  the  element 
of  gratification  fades  out  of  them  along  with  their  novelty,  and  they  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Consider  the  case  of  sugar,  once  a  rare 
luxury,  now  so  much  of  a  necessity  that  one  nation  may  be  rationed 
in  behalf  of  another.  Take  the  telephone  or  the  automobile.  Says  a 
French  official:  "The  Eiffel  Tower  is  a  necessity.  If  there  were  no 
Eiffel  Tower,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  one."1  Of  the  original 
satisfaction  in  the  attainment  of  a  luxury  all  that  is  left  is  discomfort  in 
its  absence ;  joy  in  the  getting  is  replaced  by  grumbling  at  deprivation. 

The  human  race,  with  what  looks  like  strange  perversity,  has  over 
and  over  again  spent  its  greatest  enthusiasm  upon  that  which  is  not 
bread ;  nevertheless  the  arts  which  have  been  developed  in  the  service 
and  under  the  special  stimulus  of  pleasure-seeking  or  vanity  have 
been  turned  in  the  next  stage  to  the  service  of  self-maintenance.  Un- 
civilized peoples  who  grasp  at  beads  and  other  trifles,  when  merchants 
first  come  among  them,  learn  later  to  appreciate  tools,  weapons,  and 
fabrics,  and  even  arrive  at  length  at  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  by 
which  such  products  are  made.2  The  desire  for  luxurious  foods  is  a 
spur  to  effort  and  trade ;  it  brings  about  contact  with  other  races  and 
consequent  acculturation.  The  taste  for  luxuries  leads  nomads  over 
to  civilization.3  Luxuries  break  the  way  for  utilities. 

1New  York  Times,  May  6,  1923. 

2Finsch,  O.,  Samoafahrten,  p.  62,  1888  ;  Keller,  A.  G.,  Colonization,  p.  29,  1908. 
3Lippert,  J.,  Kulturgeschichte  der  Menschheit,  Vol.  1,  p.  620,  1886;  Ratzel, 
F.,  Volkerkunde,  Vol.  3,  pp.  45,  57,  1885. 
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"It  is  everywhere  the  way  of  uncivilized  men  to  strive  more  ener- 
getically for  that  which  the  more  experienced  civilized  man  has 
learned  to  regard  as  a  superfluity,  ranking  it  after  the  necessary  and 
useful  and  even  regarding  it  as  a  hindrance  and  obstacle  to  the  neces- 
sary and  useful."  Barbarians  have  usually  imitated  the  luxuries  in 
dress  of  the  civilized  before  they  have  assimilated  more  important 
things.  Men  have  cared  more  for,  and  worked  harder  to  get,  the 
seasonings  of  food  than  the  food  itself.1  " Nothing  is  more  significant 
for  the  frivolity,  improvidence,  and  hand-to-mouth  life  of  the  un- 
civilized man  than  the  misproportion  between  ornament  and  clothing, 
luxury  and  necessity."2  Such  observations  would  seem  to  fasten  upon 
the  uncivilized  man  a  weakness  peculiar  to  his  stage  of  culture  and 
enlightenment ;  but  the  observing  reader  will  note,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  permanent  trait  of  human- 
ity. It  is  the  uncommon  and  luxurious  thing  that  stimulates  mankind 
to  the  effort  or  self-denial  necessary  to  attainment. 

The  following  examples  simply  illustrate  the  tendency  as  it  appears 
among  primitive  people  whose  sets  of  values  differ  from  our  own.  In 
New  Guinea,  "the  most  cherished  ornament  ...  is  the  necklace  of 
dog's  teeth,  which  is  prized  by  the  Papuans  beyond  any  article  of 
' trade'  that  the  traveler  can  give  them.  Not  even  a  knife  or  an  ax 
is  so  welcome,  nor  can  the  traveler  get  so  much  work  out  of  the 
Papuan  for  any  steel  implement  as  he  can  for  one  or  two  teeth." 
There  is,  again,  the  desirable  nose  ornament.  "  Very  few  young  blades 
can  afford  to  possess  one,  and  accordingly  it  may  be  lent,  either  for 
a  consideration,  or  as  a  very  special  favor.  The  possessor  of  one  of 
these  ornaments  could  easily  buy  a  wife  for  it,  and  sometimes  it  is 
paid  as  a  tribal  tribute  by  one  who  may  have  to  pay  blood-money,  or 
is  unable  to  give  the  statutory  pig  as  atonement  for  a  murder."3  The 
Papuan  feather  headdress,  sixteen  feet  high  and  used  in  the  tribal 
dance,  taking  a  generation  to  make,  is  an  heirloom  and  rare.4  Again, 
"the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea  is  very  fond  of  red  paint,  it  is  more  to 
him  than  rouge  to  the  actress  or  woad  to  our  British  ancestors  when 
Caesar  first  came  to  Britain.  For  a  handful  of  red  paint  one  may 
obtain  sufficient  bread  stuff  and  vegetables  of  the  country  to  stock 
a  Covent  Garden  market."5 

1Lippert,  J.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  364,  422,  620  ff. 

2Ratzel,  F.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  2,  p.  38. 

3 Pratt,  A.  E.,  Two  Years  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals,  pp.  295,  297-298, 1906. 

4  Pratt,  A.  E.,  Strange  Sights  in  Far-away  Papua,  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, 18:  569. 

5  Cayley-Webster,  H.,  Through  New  Guinea  and  the  Cannibal  Countries,  pp. 
So,  53,  1898. 
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Bent's1  Negroes  saved  and  carried  along  his  empty  tin  cans  to  make 
ornaments ;  when  given  an  old  pair  of  boots  the  recipient  took  out 
the  brass  hooks  and  eyes  to  fasten  as  ornaments  on  his  loin  cloth 
and  threw  the  rest  away. 

Clay-eating  is  performed  by  ladies  in  India  because  they  fancy  it 
improves  the  complexion.2  With  a  Saora,  "ornament  precedes  use." 
A  head-man  in  a  village  will  appear,  in  cold  weather,  with  a  mere 
scrap  of  thin  cloth  upon  him,  whereas  he  will  present  himself  before 
the  governor's  agent,  in  blazing  hot  weather,  wearing  a  thick  scarlet 
blanket  with  signs  of  great  satisfaction.3  Certain  Assamese  are  beyond 
measure  lazy  and  negligent  in  agriculture ;  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  are  at  the  point  of  starvation;  yet  they  cultivate  opium  and 
tobacco  with  great  zeal,  being  extravagantly  fond  of  them.4  Aleutians 
and  Fuegians,  cold  and  miserable,  lusted  first  of  all  for  ornament.5 
Of  the  poorest  villagers  he  met  with  on  the  Xingu  River,  Von  den 
Steinen6  says  that  "in  spite  of  their  poverty,  they  cared  more  for 
pearls7  than  they  did  for  knives."  .  .  . 

The  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  opens  perspectives 
of  new  wants  to  be  satisfied,  for  few  people  rest  and  gloat  upon  what 
they  have.  The  perfect  adjustment,  moreover,  is  never  secured,  since 
that  which  must  be  adjusted  to — the  body  of  life  conditions — is 
always  changing.  The  very  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  is  bound 
to  bring  those  who  have  secured  it  into  new  life  conditions ;  then 
they  begin  to  feel  new  symptoms  of  maladjustment,  and  the  struggle 
begins  all  over  again.  It  is  no  more  than  a  stagnating  society  that  is 
not  intent  on  raising  its  standard  of  living.  This  "divine  discontent" 
is  a  wide-reaching  principle.  The  struggle  for  self-gratification,  in 
this  sense  of  an  inveterate  reaching-out  for  what  is  just  beyond,  is  a 
thing  too  general  to  be  confined  under  any  special  category ;  it  is  a 
covering  condition  of  all  life  and  evolution.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  civilization  develops  a  fringe  of  emancipa- 
tion from  primordial  needs,  especially  from  the  hunger  which  sanc- 
tions self -maintenance ;  it  is  a  zone  of  high  possibilities  for  society's 


1Bent,  J.  T.,  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,  pp.  214,  215,  1892. 

2 Thurston,  E.,  Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India,  p.  552,  1906. 

3Fawcett,  F.,  On  a  Mode  of  Obsession,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Bombay,  1:  218. 

4  Cooper,  T.  T.,  Beim  Volke  der  Mischmis  in  Assam,  Globus,  26:  60. 

5Lippert,  J.,  op.  cit.,  1:  378,  374. 

6  Von  den  Steinen,  K.,  Unter  den  Naturvolkern  Zentral-Brasiliens.  Reiseschil- 
derung  und  Ergebnisse  der  zweiten  Schingu-Expedition  1887-1888,  p.  113,  1894. 

7 In  the  original  German,  Perlen,  "beads."  —  Ed. 
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advancement  and  refinement.  Finer  powers  are  liberated  and  produce 
characteristic  results.  It  seems  a  pity  not  to  leave  the  case  at  that 
and  to  refrain  from  recalling  the  tough  truth  that,  despite  all  acclaimed 
conquests  over  nature  and  lordship  over  their  own  destiny,  most 
human  beings  spend  the  bulk  of  their  lives  doing  what  they  do  not 
choose  to  do  or  refraining  from  what  they  would  like  to  do. 

Exercises 

1.  List  twenty  luxuries,  trace  their  history,  and  list  the  peoples  and  areas 
with  which  their  use  puts  our  country  in  direct  or  indirect  contact.  Which 
of  them  involve  useless  effort  or  discomfort  ?  What  desires  are  satisfied  by 
the  use  of  these  particular  goods  or  services  ? 

2.  Analyze  and  compare  various  definitions  of  luxury ;  of  necessities. 

3.  List  some  articles  or  services  which  you  think  everybody  in  your  social 
class  would  regard  as  luxuries. 

4.  List  some  things  which  are  necessities  to  you  but  which  others  regard 
as  luxuries. 

5.  List  conveniences  which  we  habitually  assume  but  which  are  luxuries 
to  some  other  country. 

HONORIFIC  DISPLAY1 
Questions 

1.  Why  are  there  so  many  definitions  of  luxury? 

2.  Is  luxury  a  matter  of  taste  ? 

3.  Does  the  description  of  luxury  discourage  or  stimulate  imitation  ? 

[In  London  and  Paris,  luxury  and  extravagance  are  associated  with  "the 
Americans."  In  the  first  extract  of  this  group  we  get  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween surplus  and  deficit, — both  wasteful  of  community  resources.  The 
relativity  of  standards  is  also  illustrated,  though  the  extremes  described  can 
hardly  be  considered  typical  of  large  classes.  The  immorality  of  extrava- 
gance in  the  face  of  widespread  misery  is,  however,  brought  forcefully  home.] 

On  a  $io,ooo-a-year  clothes  budget  a  woman  can  easily  be  nicely 
dressed  if  she  buys  no  furs  or  jewels,  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Paul 
Dubonnet. 

As  Mrs.  Jean  Nash  she  was  famous  as  "the  best-dressed  and  most 
extravagant  woman  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Dubonnet  announced  now 
that  she  no  longer  is  striving  to  uphold  her  title. 

1It's  Easy  to  Dress  Smartly,  Los  Angeles  Times,  December  14,  1928.  By  per- 
mission of  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
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With  a  pleasant  nod  to  her  successor,  she  is  retiring  from  the  strain 
and  worry  of  her  position.  Henceforth  Mrs.  Dubonnet  will  be  placed 
only  on  the  lists  of  the  three  best-dressed  women  instead  of  at  the 
head.  The  hardships  of  keeping  pace  with  her  own  reputation  were 
too  wearing. 

"At  the  openings  of  the  collections,"  began  Mrs.  Dubonnet,  "I  go, 
and  I  love  everything.  I  order  several  dozen  dresses.  They  all  need 
special  hats,  shoes,  stockings.  Then  I  fit  and  fit,  until  I  am  worn  out. 
At  Chanel  I  stand  for  hours.  Then  at  Reboux,  my  vendeuse  tries  on 
hat  after  hat.  There  is  the  long  process  of  cutting  the  felt  an  inch 
over  my  eye,  pulling  it  down  over  my  ear.  The  clothes  come  home. 
I  haven't  the  time  to  wear  them  all.  By  then  I  have  seen  other  clothes 
that  I  like  better.  I  order  them.  It  is  most  discouraging." 

With  her  fifth  husband  Mrs.  Dubonnet  is  now  here  on  a  visit,  and 
much  of  that  visit  will  be  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  shops.  Tall,  with 
smoothly  waved  blond  hair,  Mrs.  Dubonnet  has  a  carefully  cared  for 
face,  a  high  voice,  and  a  wide,  charming  smile. 

She  was  dressed  most  characteristically  in  a  simple  beige  frock  with 
beige  stockings  and  black  opera  pumps.  Around  her  neck  hung  a 
double  strand  of  giant  pearls,  and  on  her  wedding-ring  finger  sat  an 
emerald  ring,  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Beside  her 
was  Mr.  Dubonnet,  tall,  thin,  sallow. 

"It  costs  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  be  among  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  the  world,"  she  said.  "Most  of  those  women  spend 
at  least  $60,000  a  year. 

"No,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dubonnet,  "at  least  $75,000." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mrs.  Dubonnet,  who  is  reputed  to  spend  even  more, 
"that  is  without  jewels  or  furs.  A  decent  sable  wrap  costs  $50,000,  and 
you  simply  can't  get  a  mink  coat  that  you  would  wear  under  $12,000. 
The  Baroness  Eugene  de  Rothschild  spends  more  than  that.  Why,  Mrs. 
James- O'Donohue  bought  an  emerald  chain  for  $450,000.  So  you  see." 

The  smartest  dressed  woman  in  America,  according  to  Mrs.  Dubon- 
net, is  Mrs.  Alan  Lehman,  who  is  tall,  olive  skinned  with  slanting 
eyelids,  and  a  superb  taste  in  clothes.  Miss  Ina  Claire  follows  as  the 
next  best  dressed  woman  in  America.  In  Europe  the  smartest  clothed 
women  are  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten,  Mrs.  Reginald  Fellowes,  Lady 
Abdy,  the  Baroness  Eugene  de  Rothschild  and  Mme.  Revel. 

Of  all  these  Mme.  Revel  spends  the  least,  about  $10,000,  but  she 
is  unique,  said  Mrs.  Dubonnet,  because  she  is  the  one  woman  who 
never  buys  more  than  she  needs,  never  makes  a  mistake  in  chic.  The 
smartest  women  gather  during  the  two  weeks  when  the  Biarritz  season 
is  at  its  height.  Over  here  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  loveliest 
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clothes  are  seen  together  lunching  at  a  certain  smart  restaurant,  added 
Mrs.  Dubonnet,  who  discounts  the  number  of  actresses  who  know 
how  to  dress. 

"  At  a  restaurant  last  Saturday  night  there  were  some  of  the  loveliest 
looking  girls,  adorable  faces,  pretty  as  could  be — but  the  clothes! 
What  dresses!  'terrible.'" 

Mrs.  Dubonnet  gave  a  few  scattered  scraps  of  advice  to  women  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  everything  that  pleases  them,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  make  mistakes. 

1.  Buy  only  a  few  clothes  at  a  time. 

2.  Buy  simple  but  exquisitely  fine  clothes. 

3.  Take  time  with  fittings. 

4.  Have  always  one  perfect  costume. 

Mrs.  Dubonnet  does  not  follow  her  own  advice  except  in  the  case 
of  simple  but  exquisite  clothes. 

In  her  closet  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  a  thousand  dresses, 
but  she  rarely  wears  any  but  the  last  three  she  bought.  These  three 
change  weekly.  Her  shoes  are  innumerable,  her  fur  coats  priceless. 
Nothing — chinchilla,  sable  and  mink,  down  the  line  to  sports  furs — 
is  missing. 

Exercise 

Classify  the  advertisements  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines  for  women, 
analyzing  the  appeals  in  terms  of  luxury  and  the  raising  of  standards.  Is 
the  result  beneficial  ? 


THE  WASTES  OF  SUPERWEALTH1 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  effects  upon  the  economic  process  when  luxury  is  ram- 
pant in  the  leisure  class  ? 

2.  Is  leisure  itself  a  luxury  ? 

3.  Is  leisure  wasteful  ? 

[The  relation  of  competitive  luxury  standards  to  national  conservation 
and  national  efficiency  is  brought  out  by  the  following  extract.  In  so  far  as 
luxury  is  actually  exploitive  or  degenerative,  it  is  worse  than  wasteful ;  it  is 
positively  as  well  as  negatively  antisocial.] 

1  Superwealth  (Editorial),  The  Nation  (London),  2:  229,  November  16,  1907; 
see  also  The  Living  Age,  256:  46,  January  4,  1908.  Adapted. 
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" Waste"  is  written  large  over  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the 
national  expenditure,  and  that  far  more  in  the  private  than  in  the 
public  consumption.  .  .  . 

The  most  obvious  necessity  for  this  waste  comes  from  the  "speeding 
up"  of  living  which  has  taken  place  in  all  classes  in  so  marked  a 
fashion  within  a  generation.  The  whole  standard  of  life  has  been 
sensibly  raised,  not  so  much  in  comfort  as  in  ostentation,  and  the 
result  is  something  similar  to  that  in  the  insane  competition  of  arma- 
ments which  takes  place  amongst  the  terrified  nations  of  the  world. . . . 

Where  one  house  sufficed,  now  two  are  demanded ;  where  a  dinner  of  a 
certain  quality,  now  a  dinner  of  a  superior  quality ;  where  certain  clothes 
or  dresses  or  flowers,  now  more  clothes  or  dresses  or  flowers.  It  is  waste 
not  because  fine  clothes  and  rare  flowers  and  pleasant  food  are  not  in 
themselves  desirable,  but  because,  by  a  kind  of  parallel  of  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  in  agriculture,  additional  expenditure  in  such  direc- 
tions fails  to  result  in  correspondent  additions  of  happiness.  In  many 
respects,  indeed,  the  effect  is  not  only  negatively  worthless  but  even 
positively  harmful.  Modern  civilization  in  its  most  highly  organized 
forms  has  elaborated  a  system  to  which  the  delicate  fiber  of  body  and 
mind  is  unable  to  respond,  and  the  result  is  the  appearance  ...  of  a 
society  expending  half  its  income  in  heaping  up  the  material  of  disease, 
to  which  the  other  half  of  its  income  is  being  laboriously  applied  for 
remedy. 


THE  SOCIAL  ETHICS  OF  LUXURY1 

John  Ruskin 

Questions 

1.  Is  luxury  wrong  ?    (What  definition  of  luxury  do  you  use  in  answering  ?) 

2.  Is  luxury  always  wasteful?  always  vicious? 

[Ruskin  was  an  aesthetician,  but  he  was  ethicist  and  economist  as  well, 
and  in  all  three  roles  a  trenchant  critic.  He  here  scarifies  the  English  luxury 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Could  he  say  any  less  of  the  economic  sins  of  our 
present  American  extravagance  ?] 

The  real  politico-economical  signification  of  every  one  of  those 
beautiful  toilettes,  is  just  this ;  that  you  have  had  a  certain  number 

1  John  Ruskin,  "A  Joy  Forever,"  The  Political  Economy  of  Art  (1857).  See 
Works  (library  edition),  ed.  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Vol.  16, 
pp.  50-51.   Longmans,  Green,  1905. 
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of  people  put  for  a  certain  number  of  days  wholly  under  your  au- 
thority, by  the  sternest  of  slave-masters, — hunger  and  cold ;  and  you 
have  said  to  them,  "I  will  feed  you,  indeed,  and  clothe  you,  and  give 
you  fuel  for  so  many  days ;  but  during  those  days  you  shall  work  for 
me  only :  your  little  brothers  need  clothes,  but  you  shall  make  none 
for  them:  your  sick  friend  needs  clothes,  but  you  shall  make  none 
for  her :  you  yourself  will  soon  need  another,  and  a  warmer  dress ; 
but  you  shall  make  none  for  yourself.  You  shall  make  nothing  but  lace 
and  roses  for  me;  for  this  fortnight  to  come,  you  shall  work  at  the 
patterns  and  petals,  and  then  I  will  crush  and  consume  them  away  in 
an  hour."  You  will  perhaps  answer — "It  may  not  be  particularly 
benevolent  to  do  this,  and  we  won't  call  it  so ;  but  at  any  rate  we  do 
no  wrong  in  taking  their  labour  when  we  pay  them  their  wages :  if  we 
pay  for  their  work  we  have  a  right  to  it."  No; — a  thousand  times 
no.  The  labour  which  you  have  paid  for,  does  indeed  become,  by  the 
act  of  purchase,  your  own  labour :  you  have  bought  the  hands  and 
the  time  of  those  workers ;  they  are,  by  right  and  justice,  your  own 
hands,  your  own  time.  But,  have  you  a  right  to  spend  your  own  time, 
to  work  with  your  own  hands,  only  for  your  own  advantage? — much 
more,  when,  by  purchase,  you  have  invested  your  own  person  with  the 
strength  of  others ;  and  added  to  your  own  life,  a  part  of  the  life  of 
others?  You  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  their  labour  for 
your  delight ;  remember,  I  am  making  no  general  assertions  against 
splendour  of  dress,  or  pomp  of  accessories  of  life;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  do  not  at  present  attach 
enough  importance  to  beautiful  dress,  as  one  of  the  means  of  influ- 
encing general  taste  and  character.  But  I  do  say,  that  you  must  weigh 
the  value  of  what  you  ask  these  workers  to  produce  for  you  in  its  own 
distinct  balance ;  that  on  its  own  worthiness  or  desirableness  rests  the 
question  of  your  kindness,  and  not  merely  on  the  fact  of  your  having 
employed  people  in  producing  it :  and  I  say  farther,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land  around  you,  so  long  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  splendour  of  dress  is  a  crime.  In 
due  time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people  to  work  at,  it 
may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels ;  but,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  who  have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and  no  rags  for 
their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blanket-making  and  tailoring  we  must  set 
people  to  work  at — not  lace. 

Exercise 
Compare  Ruskin's  views  with  those  in  subsequent  extracts  herein. 
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CHRISTIAN  ECONOMICS 
Richard  T.  Ely 

Question 

Is  luxury  unchristian  ? 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  economists  who  turn  into  social  ethi- 
cists  when  it  comes  to  luxury.  Richard  T.  Ely1  writes  on  the  question  as 
one  of  "the  social  aspects  of  Christianity."  Professor  Ely,  now  of  North- 
western University,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  of  living  econo- 
mists, having  taught  for  many  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  being  now  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities.] 

There  is  a  plea  for  extravagance  with  which  it  is  hard  to  have 
patience,  so  obviously  is  it  contradicted  by  the  application  of  a 
little  common  sense.  It  is  said  it  gives  employment  to  labor — as  if 
every  expenditure  of  money  did  not  do  that !  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  an  expenditure  of  $1500  which  would  give  such  a  vast  amount 
of  employment  to  labor  as  the  endowment  of  a  Hampton  scholarship 
or  the  removal  of  a  hundred  boys  from  the  slums  of  New  York.  The 
employment  which  a  feast  or  a  few  fashionable  dresses  give  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparsion.  You,  my  reader,  are  bound  to  employ  labor 
when  you  spend  money,  but  God  gives  you  a  choice.  You  may  employ 
the  labor  to  work  for  yourself  or  you  may  give  labor  such  a  direction 
that  others  will  receive  benefit  therefrom,  and  you  are  answerable  for 
that  choice.  If  you  spend  $200  on  a  dress,  you  do  it  because  you 
prefer  your  happiness  to  others'.  That  same  money  spent  for  cheaper 
dresses  for  old  ladies  in  a  home  would  give  quite «as  much  employment. 

Now  the  number  of  ways  in  which  money  can  be  so  spent  as  to 
benefit  others — not  to  pauperize  others,  like  alms-giving,  but  to  lift 
up  men  and  women  into  a  higher  life — is  simply  infinite.  If  one  has 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  every  cent  of  it  can  be  spent  advantageously 
for  the  good  of  men.  Tenement-house  reform  in  the  single  city  of 
New  York  could  well  consume  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Take 
the  grand  work  going  forward  at  Chautauqua,  which  only  needs  com- 
paratively little  money  to  place  it  upon  a  firm  foundation,  but  which 
could  use  profitably  millions.  The  Chautauqua  work  in  its  various 
ramifications  reaches  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  a  year, 
and  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  are  scattered  isolated 
households,  hamlets,  villages,  even  cities,  whose  life  is  richer  and  fuller 
by  reason  of  Chautauqua.   Baltimore  is  today  a  happier  and  better 

1  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,  pp.  35-37.  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
1889.  Adapted. 
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city  because  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  gave  over  a  million  dollars  to  found  a 
magnificent  free  library  with  branches  all  over  the  city.  But  in  every 
state  there  are  villages  and  even  large  cities  without  suitable  libraries. 
Playgrounds  for  children  are  a  need  in  every  city.  The  love  of  the 
beautiful  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  better  public  art  galleries  than 
exist  in  this  country,  and  by  more  of  them.  The  money  which  can 
be  spent  in  improving  elementary  instruction,  by  adding  to  it  physical 
culture,  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  training,  is  simply  unlimited, 
while  even  a  little  can  do  much  for  one  primary  school.  Limits  of 
space  forbid  any  extended  mention  of  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Christians  were  consistent  in  their 
use  of  wealth,  the  revenues  of  home  and  foreign  missionary  societies 
would  be  quadrupled  immediately. 

A  Christian  may  say,  if  I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  my  neces- 
sities are  as  important  as  his.  True,  but  my  comforts  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  his  necessities,  nor  are  my  luxuries  and  superfluities  as 
important  as  my  neighbor's  comforts.  Luxury  can  never  be  indulged 
in  by  a  Christian  so  long  as  he  can  minister  to  the  real  well-being  of 
others,  and  supply  them  with  material  goods  helpful  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  and  this  forever  renders  luxury  an  impossibility  for  a  Christian. 

Luxury  is  materialistic  and  selfish ;  it  retards  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual development  of  a  people,  and  tends  to  impoverish  a  nation.  Luxury 
breeds  luxury,  as  sin  begets  sin.  One  tries  to  outvie  another.  Men 
spend  more  than  they  can  afford.  Speculation  is  fostered  as  a  means 
of  money-getting,  and  fraud  and  embezzlement  are  the  legitimate 
outcome.  Wasted  fortunes,  blighted  careers,  broken  hearts,  boundless 
opportunities  forever  lost, — these  are  the  end  of  which  the  beginning 
is  self-indulgence. 


LUXURY  IN  THE  CHURCH1 

Paul  Jones 

Questions 

1.  Why  has  the  historic  church  glorified  poverty? 

2.  Does  luxury  undermine  morale  ? 

3.  Does  wealth  inevitably  produce  mollycoddles? 

4.  Is  hardship  an  advantage  to  a  child  ? 

5.  Should  a  philanthropies  building  be  handsomely  built  and  furnished  ? 

6.  Should  a  social  worker  dress  handsomely  ?  Explain. 

1The  World  Tomorrow^  5:  176-177,  June,  1922. 
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[The  ethics  of  luxury  are  brought  sharply  to  a  focus  in  religious  institu- 
tions, which  at  times  have  praised  poverty  and  yet  have  with  equal  plausi- 
bility defended  their  own  enrichment.  The  Reverend  Paul  Jones  is  a  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  As  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  for  Recon- 
ciliation he  is  an  exponent  of  a  rather  drastic  social  religion.  He  traces  the 
"sin"  of  luxury  to  its  subjective  basis  in  the  attitude  and  standards  of  the 
spender.   For  practical  purposes  more  objective  definitions  are  also  useful. 

The  subjoined  clipping  is  an  exhibit  showing  how  a  commercial  advertiser 
recognized,  and  attempted  to  capitalize,  the  group  standards  and  pressures 
which  attendance  at  certain  churches  is  supposed  to  imply.] 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  classical  reminder  which  is  given 
to  those  who  criticize  luxury  in  the  Church, — that  it  was  Judas  who 
made  the  first  criticism  of  that  nature  and  that  he  was  rebuked  for 
it.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  intention  here  of 
suggesting  that  the  vast  sums  that  are  spent  on  real  luxury  in  the 
Church  might  be  given  to  the  poor.  As  for  Mary's  offering  in  the  in- 
cident referred  to,  there  is  decided  question  whether  it  can  in  any 
way  be  classed  under  the  head  of  luxury. 

For,  what  is  luxury?  The  Standard  Dictionary  puts  it  concisely 
in  these  terms:  "(i)  A  free  or  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures that  gratify  the  senses:  (2)  That  which  gratifies  a  nice  or 
fastidious  appetite."  Then  it  adds  this  illuminating  definition  from 
Professor  R.  T.  Ely's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy:  "Lux- 
uries are  things  which  minister  to  such  undesirable  wants  as  love  of 
display,  vanity,  or  selfish  desire  to  exalt  one's  self  above  one's  fel- 
lows and  thus  produce  separation."  It  is  evident  that  the  spirit 
leading  to  such  type  of  expenditure,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  is 
a  most  important  consideration  in  identifying  luxury,  and  it  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  money  spent  on  charity  might  be  as  much  luxury 
as  the  same  amount  spent  upon  a  stained-glass  window, — or  as  little. 

Do  we  find  any  such  things  in  the  Church — extravagant  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  that  gratify  the  senses  or  that  feed  nice  and  fastid- 
ious appetites,  things  which  minister  to  love  of  display  or  the  desire  to 
exalt  one's  self  above  one's  fellows  ?  We  will  probably  have  to  admit 
it,  even  though  efforts  may  be  made  to  excuse  or  justify  such  things 
on  other  grounds.  We  think  of  churches  and  cathedrals  built  with 
a  scarcely  concealed  desire  of  exalting  the  denomination  erecting 
them,  of  music  planned  to  attract  lovers  of  the  best  or  to  minister 
to  the  nice  taste  of  the  congregation,  of  harmonious  blendings  of 
sparkling  lights,  gorgeous  vestments,  tinted  rays  from  elaborate  win- 
dows which,  united  with  stately  ritual,  carry  the  worshipers  into  an 
atmosphere  of  aesthetic  indulgence ;  and  we  wonder. 
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Of  course,  we  reassure  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  if  we  are 
going  to  built  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  God,  even  a  modest  one, 
it  should  be  worthy  of  its  object, — it  should  be  our  best.  Nothing 
can  be  too  good  or  too  fine  to  offer  to  Him,  whether  it  is  architecture, 
music,  storied  windows,  or  skillfully  wrought  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron, 
or  wood.  Or,  on  lesser  grounds,  we  may  well  feel  that,  should  a 
congregation  of  prosperous  people  erect  and  equip  a  house  of  worship 
which  did  not  comport  in  its  appointments  with  their  own  homes, 
it  would  indicate  a  meanness  of  spirit  perhaps  more  serious  than 
anything  suggested  in  the  definition  of  luxury. 

It  is  evidently  a  difficult  question ;  for  he  would  be  a  bold  person 
who  would  try  to  decide  in  any  specific  instance  whether  the  gift 
were  offered  to  the  glory  of  God  or  to  the  glory  of  the  giver,  or 
whether  the  rich  appointments  drew  out  the  yearnings  of  soul  of  the 
worshipers  or  lulled  them  into  sensuous  complaisance.  The  Puritans 
solved  the  difficulty  at  a  stroke  by  throwing  out  everything  that  might 
tend  toward  luxury ;  but  is  the  gradual  return  to  a  recognition  of  the 
part  that  the  senses  play  in  life  a  measure  of  the  lowering  of  our 
standards,  or  is  it  possibly  a  testimony  to  the  rashness  of  the  Puri- 
tans' judgment  ? 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  situation  by  shifting  the 
angle  of  vision.  Instead  of  trying  to  identify  luxury  in  the  Church, 
suppose  the  question  is  asked  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church's  ob- 
jective and  the  means  employed  to  reach  it ;  the  issue  will  then  be- 
come clearer.  The  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  many  of  the  old 
parish  churches,  with  a  complete  absence  of  the  intrusion  of  person- 
ality into  their  lavish  embellishments,  represent  the  acme  of  selfless 
expenditure  in  real  dedication  to  the  highest  that  cannot  easily  be 
criticized  under  the  head  of  luxury. 

In  the  combined  effort  to  worship  God  and  win  members  the 
Church  has,  as  it  were,  tried  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  heavens  and  the 
other  on  the  ground,  and  the  result  is  strained  vision.  We  have  talked 
of  making  our  temples  offerings  of  beauty  and  art  to  the  Creator 
and  have  been  anxious  that  the  community  should  be  properly  im- 
pressed at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  two  elements,  worship  and  lux- 
ury, have  become  hopelessly  mixed,  and  we  have  not  a  sufficient  sense 
of  reality  to  separate  between  them. 

Another  angle  of  the  problem  is  presented  in  that  question  of  the 
prosperous  congregation  and  its  beautiful  church.  Except  for  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  mission  churches  with  good  plants  main- 
tained in  the  slums  by  wealthy  congregations  elsewhere,  it  is  generally 
true  among  the  Protestant  denominations  that  rich  people  have  beau- 
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tifully  appointed  churches  and  poor  people  have  insignificant  churches. 
Perfectly  natural  and  proper,  one  might  say ;  people  are  entitled  to 
what  they  can  pay  for  and  support.  But  the  situation  indicates  clearly 
that  the  luxury  problem  for  the  Church  must  be  carried  further  back 
to  the  individuals  in  it.  Because  a  person  can  afford  the  utmost  in 
creature  comforts  in  home  or  club  or  church,  he  cannot  escape  facing 
the  question  as  to  where  luxury  begins. 

Who  will  say,  too,  what  proportion  of  money  given  to  the  Church 
simply  ministers  to  the  satisfaction,  comfort,  and  general  welfare  of 
those  who  support  the  institution,  and  to  that  extent  may  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  just  as  money  given  to  support  a  club  should  be  so 
classed  ?  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  average  group  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  churches,  eighty-five  of  them  self-supporting  and  the 
other  forty-eight  partially  so,  which  report  a  total  annual  expenditure 
in  19 19  of  $946,039.  Of  that  amount  $520,194,  or  55  per  cent,  went 
for  current  expenses;  $300,454,  or  32  per  cent,  went  for  other  local 
purposes,  the  largest  items  of  which  were  for  building;  $52,387,  or 
5  per  cent,  went  for  diocesan  objects,  partly  for  benevolences  and 
partly  for  maintaining  the  machinery  of  the  church;  and  $73,002,  or 
8  per  cent,  went  for  missions  and  benevolences  further  afield.  In  a 
word,  87  per  cent  of  the  contributions  of  the  42,657  communicants 
represented  in  that  group  went  to  keep  their  own  local  churches  and 
activities  going.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  clear  that  much  of  that 
expenditure  is  necessary  if  the  Church  is  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and 
that  it  makes  possible,  through  its  work  with  boys,  girls,  and  older 
people,  many  real  values  in  the  community  life ;  but  it  still  remains 
true  that  it  is  largely  by  and  for  the  people  of  the  one  church  group. 
These  church  values  compare  in  kind  with  those  supplied  by  municipal 
government,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  but  it  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  churches  as 
contrasted  with  public  institutions  are  maintained  by  those  who  get 
the  direct  satisfactions  from  them  and  to  that  extent  are  more  open 
to  the  charge  of  luxury.  The  people  of  the  churches,  then,  if  we  may 
take  that  random  group  as  typical,  use  87  per  cent  of  their  church 
contributions  largely  for  satisfying  their  own  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
appetites.  A  church  group  puts  up  a  building,  equips  and  adorns  it, 
secures  a  minister,  sexton,  organist,  choirmaster,  and  other  assistants, 
to  the  extent  of  its  financial  ability,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
same  people  equip  and  maintain  a  club  or  lodge.  It  is  mainly  that 
other  13  per  cent  that  can  be  considered  as  other  than  self-regarding, 
and  often  much  of  that  is  appealed  for  and  given  to  keep  up  the 
prestige  of  the  denomination.   From  this  angle  the  element  of  luxury 
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An  Advertisement1 


HEAR   GEORGE   CRAIG   STEWART   ON   "THE  MYSTERY  OF 
ETERNAL  LIFE" 

Easter  Sunday  at  St.  Luke's  Church  .... 

CALL  (PHONE )  ....  AND  RIDE  TO  CHURCH 


The  condition  of  the  weather,  the  location  of  your  home,  or  the  size  of 
your  family  will  make  no  difference.  Merely  give  us  a  ring,  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

No;  we're  not  in  the  jitney  business.  We  do  not  accept  money  for  taking 
people  to  church.  But  we  do  sell  automobiles  —  and  in  doing  so,  we  give 
plenty  of  service  and  demonstrations  away  —  FREE. 

The  only  thing  we  will  ask  of  you,  if  you  will  let  us  call  next  Sunday,  is 
that  you  observe  the  qualities  of  the  Model  X.  Note  the  roominess  and  com- 
fort of  the  seats;  note  how  easily  it  takes  the  bumps  in  the  road, —  gracefully 
as  a  ship  takes  the  waves. 

And  note  the  action  on  a  touch  of  the  gas!  Like  releasing  a  straining 
hound  from  the  leash! 

So  call  us  for  next  Sunday!    You  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


NORTH  STREET  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
18 1 6  Brook  Avenue 


At  Our  Expense 
Not  Yours 


MODEL 


SIX         V«RACE»|MOD 
CYLINDER/     MtL     \        X 


shows  up  much  more  clearly  in  the  current  life  of  the  Church,  and  the 
excuse  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God  becomes  a  sophistry.  .  .  . 

Indulgence  in  luxury  emphasizes  the  separation  between  the  de- 
nominations, and  it  widens  the  gulf  between  the  churched  and  the  un- 
churched. The  latter  see  through  the  sophistry  which  the  members 
so  easily  swallow  that  extravagant  expenditure  for  the  aesthetic  ap- 
purtenances of  the  Church  is  an  offering  to  God,  and  they  became 

1Evanston  (Illinois)  News  Index,  March  31,  1923.  Adapted. 
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confirmed  in  the  idea  that  all  the  Church  represents  is  hypocrisy.  It 
doesn't,  of  course,  but  we  have  given  much  ground  for  the  opinion. 

Luxury  is  a  sin  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  label  this  or  that  expenditure  or  practice  as 
luxury  and  rule  them  out ;  for  if  the  spirit  remains,  it  will  find  some 
other  form  of  expression.  The  Puritan  experiment  throws  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath,  and  we  need  not  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  as  a 
solution.  It  should,  however,  be  sufficient  if  the  Church  applied  that 
entirely  orthodox  teaching,  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
to  its  life  and  worship.  It  is  all  right  for  us  to  want  to  have  all  the 
finest  and  best  things  in  our  houses  of  worship  that  the  art  and  skill 
of  man  or  nature  can  provide,  if  we  also  want,  with  equal  intensity, 
our  neighbor  to  have  them  also,  and  apply  ourselves  to  see  that  he 
gets  them.  The  following  of  such  a  principle  would  provide  a  suffi- 
cient restraint  upon  any  tendencies  toward  luxury.  The  obvious  fact 
that  it  would  revolutionize  the  methods  and  practice  of  the  Church 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  luxury  is  prevalent 
at  the  present  time. 

Exercises 

1.  Appraise  the  standards  of  your  church  according  to  the  scale  of  values 
suggested  above. 

2.  Find  out  what  the  Catholic  Fathers  say  about  the  sin  of  luxury. 


THE  CHURCH'S  VALUATION  OF  LUXURY1 

John  A.  Ryan 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  views  of  progressive  Romanists  on  luxury? 

2.  Can  the  economic  aspects  of  luxury  be  separated  from  its  ethical 
aspects  ? 

[Reverend  John  A.  Ryan  is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  liberal  Catholic 
economist  of  the  United  States.  He  is  director  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Catholic  University,  Washington.  The  strong  ethical  valuation  of 
economic  processes  is  well  shown  in  the  following  paper,  as  well  as  the  de- 
ductive and  didactic  approach  to  the  setting  of  standards,  and  the  use  of  a 
traditional  psychology.] 

1  John  A.  Ryan,  "False  and  True  Welfare,"  in  The  Church  and  Socialism,  and 
Other  Essays,  pp.  197-202,  213-216.  University  Press,  Washington,  iqiq. 
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We  speak  much  about  the  duty  of  avoiding  excessive  attachment 
to  and  misuse  of  wealth,  but  our  utterances  are  mostly  of  the  nature 
of  platitudes.  We  do  not  often  think  into  them  any  concrete  meaning 
as  to  what  precisely  constitutes  excessive  attachment  or  misuse  in 
the  matter  of  food,  clothing,  houses,  amusements,  and  "social"  activ- 
ities. Or,  when  our  concepts  are  more  specific,  they  are  generally  so 
liberal  and  lax  as  to  fit  only  the  very  few  whose  offenses  under  these 
heads  are  striking,  notorious,  and  universally  condemned.  As  a  con- 
tribution toward  more  definite  views  and  estimates,  the  present  paper 
will  attempt  "to  apply  the  Christian  conception  to  the  actual  life  of 
today  and  to  indicate  more  precisely  the  content  of  a  reasonable 
standard  of  life." 

According  to  the  Christian  teaching,  man's  chief  business  on  earth 
is  to  fit  himself  for  the  Life  Beyond.  This  task  he  fulfills  by  living 
up  to  the  commandments  of  Christ  and  the  moral  law  of  nature.  As 
applying  to  the  use  of  material  goods  and  the  satisfaction  of  material 
wants,  the  moral  law  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  sentences. 
The  soul,  its  life,  and  its  needs  are  intrinsically  superior  to  the  life 
and  needs  of  the  body.  The  intellect  and  the  disinterested  will  are 
essentially  higher  faculties  than  the  senses  and  the  selfish  will.  Hence 
right  human  life  consists,  not  in  the  indefinite  satisfaction  of  material 
wants,  but  in  striving  to  know  more  and  more,  and  to  love  more  and 
more,  the  best  that  is  to  be  known  and  loved,  namely,  God  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  resemblance  to  Him,  His  creatures.  It  demands 
that  man  shall  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  animal  and  lower  nature 
only  to  the  extent  that  is  compatible  with  a  reasonable  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  The  senses  and  their  demands  are 
not  on  the  same  moral  level  as  the  reason ;  they  are  of  subordinate 
worth  and  importance ;  they  perform  the  function  of  instruments. 
Whenever  they  are  made  coordinate  with,  or  superior  to,  the  reason, 
whenever  they  are  indulged  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
life  and  activity  of  the  reason,  there  occur  moral  disorder,  perversion 
of  function,  and  unrighteous  conduct.  Similarly,  whenever  the  selfish 
encroaches  upon  the  disinterested  will, — as  when  we  satisfy  our  senses 
with  goods  that  ought  to  go  to  the  neighbor,  when  we  indulge  such 
passions  as  envy  and  hatred,  or  when  we  expend  upon  our  minds  the 
time  and  energy  that  ought  to  be  given  to  family,  neighbor,  or  coun- 
try,— the  moral  order  is  inverted  and  violated. 

Thus  far  the  moral  law  of  reason  and  nature.  The  supernatural, 
the  Christian,  moral  law  is  frankly  ascetic, — not  in  the  sense  that  it 
imposes  upon  all  persons  the  Evangelical  Counsels  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  but  inasmuch  as  it  requires  men  to  wage  a  con- 
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tinuous  struggle  against  many  of  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  to 
deny  many  desires  and  ambitions  which  are  dear  to  self.  Unless  the 
child  subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  his  parents,  his  love  of  play  to 
the  demands  of  school,  his  desire  of  possession  to  reasonable  self- 
discipline,  his  selfishness  and  cruelty  to  the  just  claims  of  his  play- 
mates, he  will  grow  into  a  self-willed,  passionate,  and  unlovable 
youth.  He  will  be  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian  type.  The  Christian 
young  man  or  young  woman  enters  into  a  series  of  relations  in  which 
the  need  of  self-denial  is  intensified  and  widened.  Purity  demands 
rigid  control  of  the  desires  of  the  flesh ;  temperance  requires  careful 
self-restraint  in  eating  and  drinking;  justice  enjoins  respect  for  the 
rights  and  goods  of  others,  notwithstanding  the  powerful,  manifold, 
and  insidious  impulses  that  make  for  the  violation  of  this  precept ;  the 
law  of  labor  forbids  indulging  the  tendency  to  idleness  and  slothful- 
ness;  charity  commands  the  denial  of  that  self-satisfaction,  self- 
comfort,  and  self-assertion  which  are  incompatible  with  the  claims 
of  Christian  brotherhood.  Christianity  is  ascetic  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  term  when  it  urges,  nay,  requires  men  to  do  without  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  lawful,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  pass  by  the  things  that  are  unlawful.  The  words  of 
St.  Paul  concerning  the  athlete  who  "refrains  himself  from  all  things" 
express  the  true  Christian  theory  and  practice. 

Both  the  natural  and  the  Christian  laws  of  conduct  are,  conse- 
quently, opposed  to  the  current  ideals  of  life  and  welfare.  Both  de- 
mand that  the  power  to  do  without  shall  be  cultivated  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  lower  nature  in  man  shall  be  kept  in  constant  subjec- 
tion to  the  higher.  Both  deny  that  it  is  lawful  for  man  to  satisfy  all 
wants  indifferently  or  to  seek  the  indefinite  expansion  and  satisfaction 
of  his  material  wants. 

Concerning  the  value  of  material  goods,  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  is  clear  and  forcible.  Consider  a  few  of  his 
pronouncements:  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"Woe  to  you  rich."  "Blessed  are  you  poor."  "Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  on  earth."  "For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  that  he  possesseth."  "Be  not  solicitous  as  to 
what  you  shall  eat,  or  what  you  shall  drink,  or  what  you  shall  put  on." 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  "You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
"If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  come  follow  me."  The  doctrine  of  these  texts  is  remote, 
indeed,  from  the  theory  that  right  life  consists  in  the  ever-widening 
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and  varying  of  material  wants,  and  the  ever  fuller  and  more  diversified 
satisfaction  of  them.  In  many  places,  and  under  many  different  forms, 
Christ  insists  that  material  possessions  are  unimportant  for  the  child 
of  God,  and  that  those  who  have  much  wealth  will  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  into  his  kingdom. 

The  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  used  strong,  almost  extreme 
language  in  describing  the  dangers  of  riches  and  denouncing  the  men 
of  wealth  of  their  time.  Many  of  them  are  so  severe  that  they  have 
been,  incorrectly  however,  classified  as  socialists.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
declared  that  although  man  cannot  entirely  disregard  the  pursuit  and 
the  possession  of  external  goods,  he  ought  to  seek  them  with  moder- 
ation, and  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  a  simple  life.  Essentially 
the  same  views  have  been  held  and  taught  by  all  the  representative 
authorities  of  the  Church  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
the  present  hour.  Neither  Christ  nor  His  Church  has  ever  sanctioned 
the  theory  that  right  and  reasonable  life  requires  magnificent  houses, 
furnishings,  equipage,  and  entertainment,  sumptuous  food  and  splen- 
did apparel,  costly  recreation  and  luxurious  amusements. 

Let  us  apply  these  general  truths  and  principles  to  the  use  of  mate- 
rial goods  and  the  process  of  satisfying  material  wants,  with  a  view 
to  more  definite  and  particular  conclusions.  To  begin  with,  we  can 
inclose  the  field  of  material  welfare  by  certain  upper  and  lower  limits, 
within  which  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  persons  must  have  a  place 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  satisfactory  conditions  of  Christian  living.  It 
would  seem  that  these  conditions  are  lacking  whenever  an  average- 
sized  family  in  one  of  the  larger  American  cities  receives  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $1500.  When  the  family  income  falls  below  that 
amount  per  year,  the  quality  and  amount  of  food ;  the  size,  appear- 
ance, adornment,  and  equipment  of  the  home ;  the  kind  of  clothes ; 
the  scant  provision  for  sickness,  accidents,  and  old  age ;  the  lack  of 
sufficient  means  for  recreation,  books,  newspapers,  charity,  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  oppressively  real  fear  of  want,  will  subject  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  severe  temptations  that  would  be  unfelt,  or  much 
less  keenly  felt,  if  the  income  were  above  the  figure  named.  Insuffi- 
cient and  monotonous  food  increases  the  craving  for  strong  drink; 
shabby  clothes  make  persons  ashamed  to  appear  among  their  fellows, 
and  lead  to  loss  of  self-respect,  discouragement,  and  discontent ;  an 
unattractive  home  produces  similar  results  and  impels  some  members 
of  the  family  to  seek  outside  associations,  perhaps  in  the  saloon ;  lack 
of  provision  for  the  untoward  contingencies  of  life  fosters  discourage- 
ment and  discontent,  which  are  harmful  to  thrift  and  industry  and 
productive  of  irreligion  and  envy  of  the  neighbor ;  inability  to  con- 
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tribute  to  religion  causes  men  to  remain  away  from  church,  while  the 
absence  of  reading  matter  leaves  the  mind  barren;  insufficiency  of 
recreation  is  injurious  to  health,  efficiency,  and  contentment.  All 
these  evils  are,  indeed,  relative.  They  are  felt  by  families  above  as 
well  as  by  those  below  the  Si 500  limit.  Nevertheless,  they  inflict 
serious,  objective  injury  upon  one  hundred  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former.  .  .  . 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  profitably  supplemented  by  a 
word  on  the  social  aspects  of  excessive  living  expenditures.  Beyond 
doubt  a  scale  of  living  in  excess  of  the  maximum  limit  defined  in 
these  pages  renders  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  adopt  it 
less  able  and  less  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  whether 
on  the  field  of  battle,  in  public  life,  or  through  any  other  form  of 
social  service.  It  makes  great  achievements  in  art,  science,  or  liter- 
ature morally  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  power  to  abstain,  to  endure,  to  wait  patiently  for  large 
results.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  every  person  who  lives  according  to  this 
pernicious  standard  there  are  thousands  who  are  unable  to  do  so,  yet 
who  adopt  it  as  their  ideal  and  strive  to  imitate  it  so  far  as  they 
are  able.  Hence  these  too  suffer  immeasurable  hurt  in  their  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice,  generosity,  and  disinterested  social  service.  All  the 
lessons  of  history  point  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  social 
no  less  than  individual  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  moderate  living. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  stated  this  truth  in  terms  that  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  constantly  pondered  by  every  one  of  his 
countrymen:  "In  the  last  analysis  a  healthy  state  can  exist  only 
when  the  men  and  women  who  make  it  lead  clean,  vigorous,  healthy 
lives ;  when  the  children  are  so  trained  that  they  shall  endeavor,  not 
to  shirk  difficulties,  but  to  overcome  them,  not  to  seek  ease,  but  to 
know  how  to  wrest  triumph  from  toil  and  risk.  The  man  must  be  glad 
to  do  a  man's  work,  to  dare  and  endure,  and  to  labor ;  to  keep  him- 
self, and  to  keep  those  dependent  upon  him.  The  woman  must  be  the 
housewife,  the  helpmeet  of  the  homemaker,  the  wise  and  fearless 
mother  of  many  children"  {The  Strenuous  Life,  p.  5).  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  there  are  five  hundred  chances  to  one  that  a  family 
will  realize  these  conditions  much  more  fully  below  than  above  the 
$10,000  level. 

A  stock  objection  to  the  doctrine  here  defended  rests  on  the  asser- 
tion that  every  community  needs  some  examples  of  life  on  a  scale  of 
material  magnificence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dulling  and  deadening 
effect  of  monotonous  mediocrity.  Precisely  why  all  the  real  and  solid 
effects  of  variety  could  not  be  had  within  the  limits  set  in  this  paper 
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is  not  easily  seen.  The  satisfaction  and  the  uplifting  influence  that 
are  derived  by  the  masses  from  the  contemplation  of  palatial  resi- 
dences, splendid  raiment  and  equipages,  and  the  other  public  mani- 
festations of  excessive  expenditure,  would  be  vastly  overtopped  by 
the  benefits  that  would  follow  the  investment  of  this  money  in  decent 
habitations  for  the  poor,  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  playgrounds,  art 
galleries,  and  public  concerts.  There  would  also  be  a  decrease  of 
social  hatred,  envy,  and  discontent.  At  any  rate  a  reduction  of  90  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  the  existing  instances  of  magnificent  living 
would,  owing  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  increase 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  masses. 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  lavish  expenditures  for  works  of  art  in 
private  residences  is  likewise  of  little  value.  The  assistance  and  en- 
couragement given  to  artists  would  be  equally  great  if  these  purchases 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  public  galleries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  luxurious  living  benefits  industry  in  so  far 
as  it  prevents  an  excessive  accumulation  of  capital  and  increases  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  capital  and  industry,  but  the  money  thus 
spent  would  be  doubly  beneficial  if  it  were  employed  in  works  of 
public  and  private  benevolence. 

No  direct  reference  has  been  made  in  the  present  paper  to  the 
question  of  great  private  fortunes.  While  these  are  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  excessive  standards  of  living,  they  are  separable,  at  least 
in  theory,  from  the  latter,  and  present  a  distinct  problem.  The  sole 
object  of  these  pages  has  been  to  define  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
range  of  expenditure  which  is  most  compatible  with — which,  indeed, 
may  be  called  normal  for — Christian  living.  Describing  this  in  terms 
of  dollars  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  underlying  principles  cannot  set  aside  the 
estimate  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Possibly  they  will  find  that  it  is 
not  easily  overthrown  by  concrete  argument.  Throughout  the  article 
the  writer  has  had  chiefly  in  mind  Catholics.  For  they  too  are,  to  a 
deplorable  extent,  under  the  delusion  that  valuable  life  consists  in  the 
indefinite  satisfaction  of  material  wants.  This  delusion  injures  those 
who  are  below  as  well  as  those  who  are  above  the  reasonable  maxi- 
mum. The  former  are  discontented  where  they  ought  to  be  well 
satisfied,  and  envious  where  they  ought  to  be  thankful  because  of  the 
temptations  that  they  have  escaped.  The  latter  frequently  see  their 
children  grow  weak  in  faith  and  character,  while  they  themselves  be- 
come worldly,  cold,  and  ungenerous.  The  contributions  to  religion, 
charity,  or  education  by  Catholics  who  live  sumptuously,  by  all  Cath- 
olics, indeed,  who  exceed  the  bounds  of  simple  and  moderate  living — 
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are,  generally  speaking,  utterly  inadequate  as  compared  with  their 
income.  Herein  consists  the  inordinate  attachment  to  wealth  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Christian  principle.  It  is  no  longer  that  ridiculous 
passion  for  gold  which  obsessed  the  misers  of  our  nursery  tales;  it 
is  simply  the  striving  for  and  indulgence  in  excessive  amounts  of 
material  satisfaction. 


LUXURY  VERSUS  OVERPRODUCTION?1 

John  A.  Ryan 

Questions 

1.  Is  luxury  justifiable  as  a  means  of  employing  the  unemployed} 

2.  Does  luxury  keep  people  employed  and  thus  prosperous? 

3.  Does  a  "wide-open"  town  mean  prosperity?  For  whom? 

[In  the  following  passage  from  another  book  Ryan  states  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  economic  functions  of  luxury.  It  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  extracts.  If  his  argument  here  implies  that  conversion  into 
capital  is  the  only  alternative  use  for  money  now  spent  in  the  making  and 
purchasing  of  luxuries,  it  is  dubious ;  for  this  purchasing  power  could,  as  it 
were,  cast  its  votes  for  direct  consumption  goods — to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
raise  wages,  to  establish  welfare  agencies,  better  schools,  etc. — in  support 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  large  groups.  The  point  which  he  makes, 
that  real  productive  and  distributive  efficiency  would  provide  a  normal  plane 
of  living  for  everyone  without  the  sacrifice  of  luxuries,  is  worth  noting. 

The  whole  argument  has  points  in  common  with  that  brought  out  by 
Mandeville  in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees:  or,  Private  Vices,  Publick  Benefits,  a 
quasi-satiric  essay  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  is  not  unlike  the  recent 
arguments  of  Foster  and  Catchings  in  Old  King  Cole,  Profits,  and 
Business  without  a  Buyer,  cited  above,  pp.  231-249.] 

The  effect  of  transferring  productive  energies  from  the  field  of 
luxuries  to  that  of  necessaries  and  comforts  is  touched  upon  only  to 
show  what  might  be  expected  from  that  quarter  in  the  event  that 
recourse  to  it  were  necessary.  In  the  present  state  of  our  industrial 
resources  no  such  necessity  exists.  The  material  requisites  of  a  decent 
livelihood  for  all  could  be  provided  without  curtailing  in  the  slightest 
the  present  production  of  superfluities.  The  problem  of  the  under- 
paid is  not  a  problem  of  production  at  all,  but  of  distribution.  Indeed, 

1  John  A.  Ryan,  A  Living  Wage,  p.  186.  Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Reprinted  by  permission.    Cf.  also  pp.  184-185. 
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so  long  as  the  existing  extremes  of  distribution,  personal  incomes,  and 
individual  purchasing  powers  obtain,  it  is  better,  from  the  purely 
economic  viewpoint,  that  the  present  outlay  for  luxuries  should  be 
continued,  yes,  increased,  than  that  it  should  be  converted  into  capital, 
and  intensify  the  evils  of  overproduction  and  unemployment.  This 
phase  of  the  problem  seems  to  escape  entirely  the  notice  of  those 
superficial  writers  who  condemn  luxury  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  wealth  that  might  have  gone  to  swell  the  fund  of  pro- 
ductive capital.  It  is  true  that  lavish  expenditures  for  articles  whose 
cost  of  production  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  utility,  and 
which  minister  only  to  vanity  or  still  lower  perversions  of  passion, 
constitute  a  grave  moral  and  social  evil ;  but  as  long  as  consumption 
lags  so  far  behind  production,  they  are  the  lesser  of  two  economic 
evils. 

Exercises 

1.  Read  The  Fable  of  the  Bees1  and  compare  its  doctrines  with  those  of 
Ryan  in  the  book  above  quoted,  and  with  those  of  Foster  and  Catchings. 

2.  Discuss  a  "charity  ball"  from  the  standpoint  of  standards  of  living. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WASTE  OF  LUXURY2 

Paul  H.  Douglas 

Question 

If  spending  one's  money  releases  economic  demand  and  thus  directly  or  in- 
directly gives  employment,  is  not  luxury  a  legitimate  or  beneficent  practice  ? 

[Professor  Paul  Douglas,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  analyzes 
further  the  economic  loss  due  to  extravagant  expenditure.  Professor  Douglas 
has  written  much  of  late  on  the  "family  wage."3] 

Luxury  may  be  tentatively  defined  as  consisting  of  those  goods  and 
services  which  are  over  and  above  the  necessities  and  common  com- 
forts of  life.    Luxurious  expenditure  is  commonly  defended  on  the 

1  Bernard  Mandeville,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees:  or,  Private  Vices,  Publick  Bene- 
fits'(1704-17  33)  (edited  by  F.  B.  Kaye),  pp.  lxvi-lxix,  1-251,  passim.  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1924. 

2The  World  Tomorrow,  5:   165-166,  June,  1922. 

3Cf.  Population  Problems  (edited  by  Louis  I.  Dublin),  pp.  273-286  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  1926) ;  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1926,  pp.  305-317;  Survey, 
57:  282-284. 
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ground  that  it  gives  employment  to  labor  that  would  otherwise  be 
unemployed,  and  it  is  accordingly  urged  that  if  we  should  cut  down 
our  personal  expenditures  in  order  either  to  save  or  to  give  away  more, 
we  would  be  only  throwing  innocent  workmen  out  of  employment. 

Now  this  is  a  hoary  fallacy  which  should  long  ago  have  been  in- 
tellectually outlawed,  but  which  has  survived  because  of  the  will  to 
justify  our  selfishness.  Like  all  the  other  forms  of  the  " make-work" 
fallacy,  it  rests  on  two  assumptions:  (i)  that  the  money  formerly 
spent  on  luxuries  would  not  be  spent  on  anything  else ;  ( 2 )  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  producing  these  luxuries  cannot  produce  any 
other  products.  Once  these  assumptions  are  brought  into  the  light, 
their  falsity  is  patently  evident.  The  money  formerly  spent  on  luxuries 
would  be  spent  on  other  things ;  if  given  to  Russian  Relief,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  spent  on  grain,  and  if  invested  it  would  be  spent, 
say,  for  machinery.  With  the  falling  off  in  demand  for  luxurious 
motors,  the  demand  for  grain,  machinery,  etc.  would  increase,  and 
while  less  labor  would  be  needed  to  produce  the  former,  more  would 
be  needed  to  produce  the  latter.  The  curtailment  of  luxurious  expend- 
iture, therefore,  would  not  mean  throwing  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment but  merely  transferring  them  from  less  socially  necessary  work 
to  the  more  socially  necessary  occupations. 

Nor  would  this  transfer  be  difficult  to  effect.  Men  move  from  in- 
dustry to  industry  quite  readily  nowadays  because  automatic  processes 
render  special  skill  unnecessary  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers 
and  because  the  skill  used  in  turning  out  one  product  can  frequently 
be  applied  equally  well  in  producing  another.  The  latter  point,  of 
course,  applies  also  in  the  case  of  equipment. 

The  building  up  of  the  war  industries  and  the  consequent  curtail- 
ment of  other  industries,  the  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  were  all  effected  within  two 
years,  occasioned  little  suffering  or  unemployment,  and  demonstrated 
how  possible  it  is  to  make  gigantic  transfers  of  productive  energy 
with  far  less  friction  than  we  had  ever  thought  possible.  Even  if  every- 
one, therefore,  within  a  year  or  so,  should  resolve  to  eliminate  luxuri- 
ous expenditure  and  to  save  wisely  and  give  away  the  remainder,  it 
is  probable  that  the  consequent  transfer  of  labor  would  not  be  ac- 
companied by  as  much  hardship  as  it  has  been  predicted  would  occur. 
But  such  a  cataclysmic  change  of  habits  could  not  occur.  The  public's 
attitude  towards  luxury  can  only  change  gradually  as  individuals 
here  and  there  are  impressed  with  the  ethical  duty  of  living  the  simple 
life,  and  consequently  industry  would  be  given  abundant  time  to 
make  the  necessary  readjustment.   Individuals  hesitating  whether  to 
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try  to  live  more  simply,  therefore,  should  not  be  restrained  by  the 
" make- work"  argument.  It  is  indeed  just  as  foolish  to  spend  money 
on  luxuries  in  order  to  give  employment  to  labor  as  it  would  be  to 
set  fire  to  a  house  in  order  to  make  work  for  the  carpenters.  If  men 
will  reform  their  expenditures,  just  as  much  labor  will  be  employed, 
but  it  will  be  employed  for  far  more  useful  purposes. 

Many,  however,  would  justify  their  large  expenditures  by  saying, 
"I  do  not  spend  my  money  for  anything  that  is  degrading  or  debas- 
ing, but  spend  it  merely  for  beautiful  objects  which  give  pleasure  to 
all.  How  can  my  trip  to  Europe  or  my  country  cottage  be  said  to  be 
wrong?" 

The  fundamental  question,  however,  is  not  primarily  whether  the 
luxurious  expenditure  is  bad  for  the  consumer  himself,  but  whether 
it  represents  an  undue  consumption  of  the  goods  and  services  of 
society.  All  would  admit  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  spend  money 
upon  sensual  self-indulgence  where  the  direct  injury  to  character  is 
very  evident.  Relatively  few  see  that  the  consumption  of  a  large 
number  of  expensive  things  which  are  innocent  in  themselves  is  also 
wrong.  If  all  could  have  these  innocent  pleasures,  all  should  have 
them.  But  our  combined  income  is  still  so  small  that  all  cannot  have 
them,  and  the  luxurious  expenditure  of  the  upper  economic  classes 
diverts  labor  from  producing  necessities  for  the  poor.  As  William 
Smart  says : 

The  total  amount  of  income  we  as  a  community  yet  have  is  so  small  that 
any  undue  consumption  by  individuals  must  put  a  painful  limit,  not  only  to 
the  luxuries,  but  even  to  the  necessities  of  the  many.  The  question  of  the 
right  to  consume,  in  fact,  would  not  emerge  but  for  one  thing:  The  world  is 
yet  poor.  ...  If  we  abstain  from  luxuries,  it  should  not  be  on  any  false 
ground  that  luxuries  in  themselves  are  culpable,  but  on  the  real  economic 
ground  that  there  are  not  luxuries  enough  to  go  round.1 

The  defender  of  luxuries  is  likely  to  rejoin  that  while  these  consid- 
erations may  be  true  so  far  as  they  go,  they  overlook  the  highly 
beneficial  dynamic  effect  of  luxury  in  the  following  directions: 
(1)  Luxury  introduces  new  goods  which  ultimately  become  part  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  (2)  Luxury  furnishes  a  strong 
incentive  to  effort.  (3)  Luxury  stimulates  improvement  in  production 
itself. 

1.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past,  experiments  with  luxuries,  such  as  bathtubs 
and  electric  lights,  did  lead  to  their  adoption  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  This 

1  William  Smart,  Studies  in  Economics,  pp.  300-301.   Macmillan,  1895. 
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was  an  incidental  service,  but  these  new  goods  cannot  be  produced  for  all 
unless  a  large  supply  of  labor  is  devoted  to  them.  Luxury  tends  to  prevent 
this  action  by  keeping  labor  for  its  own  uses  and  does  not  release  it  to  pro- 
duce for  the  mass.  Would  we  not  all  agree  that  what  we  need  today  is  not 
so  much  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  consumption  as  the  democratization 
of  those  forms  which  only  a  few  can  now  enjoy  ? 

2.  Such  a  keen  critic  of  luxury,  however,  as  Professor  Carver,  believes 
that  it  may  be  justified  in  many  instances  as  a  bribe  to  induce  men  to  work. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  with  men  as  they  are,  an  externally  enforced 
equality  of  expenditure  would  discourage  effort,  although  there  can  .be  no 
question  but  that  such  great  disparities  in  expenditure  between  economic 
classes  as  exist  today  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  actually  lessen  effort  by 
discouraging  the  poor.  A  self-imposed  limitation  upon  expenditure,  how- 
ever, would  not  discourage  effort.  The  gentle  Quaker,  John  Woolman,  was 
no  less  untiring  in  his  efforts  because  he  had  voluntarily  simplified  his  life. 

3.  The  argument  that  luxury  improves  production  is  perhaps  the  weakest 
of  all.  Luxuries  consist,  in  the  main,  of  either  services  or  hand-made  goods. 
Improvements  do  not  occur  as  rapidly  in  these  lines  as  in  the  great  basic 
industries  turning  out  standardized  products  for  the  mass.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  France,  the  great  producer  of  luxuries,  is  so 
retarded  industrially  as  compared  with  England  and  America. 

Luxury,  therefore,  is  a  waste ;  it  is  a  burning  up  of  human  labor 
upon  the  less  essential  needs  of  life.  Moreover,  like  all  evil  weeds,  it 
increases  cumulatively.  The  expenditures  of  the  wealthy  arouse  a 
feeling  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  others  who  also  feel  that  they  must 
spend  lavishly  and  waste  in  order  to  maintain  their  respectability.  As 
a  result,,  we  have  the  competition  of  ostentations  which  Thorstein 
Veblen  has  so  satirically  analyzed  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class." 

In  our  democracy,  with  its  belief  in  the  basic  equality  of  men,  re- 
form on  the  part  of  the  poor  or  middle  classes  in  spending  more  wisely 
cannot  legitimately  be  expected  to  occur  until  the  more  wealthy  classes 
set  them  an  example  by  greatly  simplifying  their  manner  of  life. 

The  sincere  seeker  after  the  life  of  true  wisdom,  .  .  .  convinced 
of  the  ethical  duty  of  abandoning  luxurious  expenditure  or  at  least 
greatly  limiting  it,  is  now  met  by  a  most  perplexing  question :  granted 
that  luxurious  expenditure  is  wrong,  what  constitutes  it  ?  If  I  spend 
$5000  a  year  on  my  family,  am  I  guilty?  Is  $10,000  excessive;  is 
$15,000?  The  great  trouble  with  previous  discussions  of  luxury  is 
that  they  have  made  little  or  no  attempt  at  a  quantitative  definition 
of  what  it  consists  of,  and  have  hence  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
precise  limits  of  proper  expenditure.1  It  is  possible,  however,  to  get 
an  approach  to  this  problem  from  recent  studies  that  have  been  made, 

i-With  the  exception  of  E.  J.  Urwick's  Luxury  and  Waste  of  Life.  Dent,  1908. 
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The  very  excellent  investigation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  on  Income  in  the  United  States  estimated  that  our  total 
national  income  in  19 19  was  approximately  $66,000,000,000.  The 
fall  in  the  price  level  and  the  decline  in  production  has  undoubtedly 
brought  this  total  down  to  at  least  $57,000,000,000  for  the  current 
year.  This  would  amount  to  approximately  $540  of  income  per  capita, 
from  which  would  have  to  be  met  Federal  taxes,  investments,  gifts, 
and  personal  expenditures.  A  family  of  five  that  is  spending  more 
than  $2700  a  year  upon  itself  is  therefore  spending  more  than  its 
average  share. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  men  and 
women  who  are  either  performing  now,  or  probably  will  perform, 
great  services  to  mankind  to  this  average  level  of  consumption.  The 
expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  would  relieve  them  from  worry  and  en- 
able them  more  effectively  to  prosecute  their  work ;  but,  save  in  the 
rarest  of  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  necessary  for  these  men 
to  consume,  even  as  a  maximum,  more  than  four  or  five  times  the 
average  income.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  I  personally  believe  that 
a  less  variation  than  this  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  save  very 
great  geniuses.  A  man  should  be  especially  on  his  guard  in  placing 
an  estimate  on  the  value  of  his  own  services  to  society,  since  he  is  all 
too  likely  to  justify  a  higher  personal  expenditure  than  he  needs  to 
make  his  relatively  most  efficient  contribution. 

I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  minimum 
amounts  that  people  of  varying  incomes  and  family  responsibilities 
should  give  and  invest  if  we  are  to  meet  the  most  pressing  philan- 
thropic and  religious  needs  of  the  day  and  to  build  up  adequately  our 
national  capital  investment.1  These  estimates,  which  are  too  lengthy 
to  reproduce  in  this  article,  were  drawn  only  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  and  on  the  supposition  that  everyone  would  contribute  his  share. 

Very  briefly,  what  we  propose  is  that  families  and  individuals 
should  lay  aside  progressively  increasing  proportions  of  their  income 
as  that  increases,  for  purposes  other  than  personal  expenditures. 
Those  who  are  interested  may  perhaps  find  our  tables,  in  which  we 
give  the  minimum  amounts  for  unattached  individuals  and  families  of 
different  sizes  and  with  varying  incomes,  of  service.  The  percentage 
for  gifts  and  investments,  after  the  exemption  of  the  minimum,  rises 
gradually  until  a  standard-sized  family  with  an  income  of  $40,000 
would  only  spend  half  of  this  amount  and  would  devote  the  remainder 
to  other  purposes.   The  rate  of  progression  above  this  figure  is  very 

1Paul  and  Dorothy  Douglas,  What  Can  a  Man  Afford  ?  American  Economic 
Review,  11:  Supplement  No.  2,  December,  1921. 
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high,  so  that  a  family  with  an  annual  income  of  $1,200,000  would 
spend  approximately  only  $32,000  for  personal  use  and  would  devote 
the  rest  to  investment,  taxes,  and  philanthropic  uses. 

Our  scales  of  giving  and  saving,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
merely  minimums  below  which  no  one  should  fall.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  conscientious  to  give 
appreciably  more,  since  not  everyone  will  give  or  invest  his  share, 
and  those  with  social  vision  must,  as  always,  bear  the  burden  laid 
down  by  the  heedless  and  selfish.  If,  moreover,  one  feels  that  it  is 
more  important  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  world,  which  we  did 
not  list  in  our  minimum  philanthropic  budget,  than  to  spend  the 
money  for  his  personal  uses,  then  he  should  of  course  give  more. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  we  vote  with  our  dollars  to  determine  what  kind 
of  a  society  we  shall  have  ?  The  demand  of  the  consumer  determines 
what  will  be  produced,  and  if  we  buy  luxuries,  we  are  voting  to  per- 
petuate permanent  class  divisions  and  envy.  If  we  buy  simple  goods 
and  give  and  invest  the  remainder  wisely,  we  are  voting  for  the  relief 
of  the  less  fortunate  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  race. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  undoubtedly  feel  that  the  above  pro- 
gram is  insufficient,  and  that  a  reform  of  our  industrial  organization 
rather  than  of  our  personal  consumption  is  the  true  way  of  progress. 
These  should  remember  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  convince 
society  that  it  should  change  the  ownership  and  control  of  industry, 
while  anyone  can  at  once  make  the  reform  within  his  own  personal 
life.  Thus  within  the  walls  of  the  old  society  can  be  built  the  ideals 
of  the  new,  and  by  the  force  of  example  mankind  can  appreciate  more 
fully  the  social  duties  which  individuals  and  classes  owe  to  each  other. 

Exercise 

If  spending  casts  votes  for  production,  have  we  an  industrial  democracy 
controlled  by  consumer  franchise  ?   Discuss. 


LUXURY  AND  WAR1 
Bradley  A.  Fiske 

Questions 

1.  Can  the  demand  for  luxuries  drive  people  into  conflicts? 

2.  Are  parental,  domestic,  and  commercial  behaviors  cultural  habits  or 
true  instincts  ? 

1North  American  Review,  215:   28-31,  January,  1922. 
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[While  Admiral  Fiske  would  probably  recognize  many  other  causes  of 
war,  it  is  not  bad  for  us  to  realize  that  the  real  essence  of  materialism  is  not 
money-grabbing  but  the  demand  for  lavish  expense  and  display,  which  drives 
men  to  the  kinds  of  exploitive  commerce  that  make  for  war.  Compare,  in 
this  connection,  Tugwell's  article,  quoted  above,  pp.  203-211.] 

Money  can  best  be  made  by  industrial  and  manufacturing  work 
on  a  large  scale.  The  exportation  of  articles  manufactured,  and  their 
sale  by  the  great  commercial  agencies  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  cause 
the  flow  to  our  cities  of  the  natural  and  the  manufactured  products 
of  other  lands :  and  these  are  bought  with  money. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  it  is  the  demands  of  the 
women  for  luxury  and  pleasure  that  have  brought  on  the  wars.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  inborn  instinct  of  men  to  protect  and 
care  for  women  and  their  children ;  that  it  is  the  inborn  instinct  of 
women  to  demand  from  men  the  utmost  of  protection  and  comfort 
that  is  possible ;  and  that  it  is  the  women  who  have  brought  to  bear 
on  the  men  the  real  pressure  which  has  made  them  struggle  to  make 
money.  This  instinct  on  both  sides  is,  doubtless,  perfectly  natural 
and  proper.  So,  doubtless,  is  the  endeavor  to  make  money,  because 
it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  make  money  (or  its  equivalent)  which 
has  gradually  produced  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  the  intense  desire 
of  a  very  great  number  of  women  for  luxury  and  pleasure  has  brought 
about  a  tremendous  striving  for  money ;  in  fact,  one  reason  for  the 
struggle  for  money  has  been  their  desire  for  luxury  and  pleasure.  Let 
anyone  walk  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  from  Twenty-third  Street 
to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  land  is  more  valuable  than  in  almost  any 
other  place  upon  the  earth,  and  he  will  see  that  three  quarters  of 
the  shops  are  for  the  sale  of  women's  finery  and  jewelry,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  articles  of  luxury.  In  that  small  area,  you  can  get  a  better 
conception,  probably,  than  in  any  other  area  in  the  world,  of  equal 
size,  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  war. 

Exercises 

1.  Give  examples  of  commodities  in  which  there  is  both  a  necessity  ele- 
ment and  a  luxury  element. 

2.  Is  luxury  ever  justified  ?  ever  harmful  ?    Explain. 

3.  What  is  the  Quaker  attitude  toward  luxury? 

4.  Contrast  Aristotle's  "good  life"  with  the  "luxurious  life"  commented 
upon  by  Socrates,  the  "temperate  life"  glorified  by  Aristotle,  and  the  ascetic 
life  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics,  or  of  the  medieval  saints. 
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LUXURY  UNDER  RISING  STANDARDS 
Questions 

1.  Has  luxury  had  any  value  for  cultural  progress  ? 

2.  What  do  you  think  about  luxuries  artificially  created  by  restricting  or 
destroying  the  supply  ? 

3.  What  about  "honorific"  luxury?  (See  Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class.) 

4.  Is  luxury  good  when  the  "lower"  classes  or  races  are  either  unable  or 
forbidden  to  imitate  ? 

5.  Can  we  logically  object  when  others  begin  to  buy  things  that  have  been 
luxuries  to  them,  when  we  are  already  accustomed  to  the  same  articles 
ourselves  ? 

6.  Would  such  an  objection  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  same  attitude  that 
produced  sumptuary  legislation  in  defense  of  caste? 

[So  far  we  have  presented  the  bad  side  of  luxury. 

Clement  goes  farther  than  Ryan  and  shows  the  positive  value  of  luxuries 
in  raising  the  standard  from  class  to  class  and  from  time  to  time.  Luxuries 
are  a  stimulus  to  the  dynamic  response  of  growing  standards.  Leisure  and 
surplus  are  the  basis  of  most  creative  and  emulative  effort.  Like  differences 
of  potential  in  an  electric  circuit,  they  seem  necessary  to  the  flows  of  surplus 
energy. 

Miss  McDowell,  for  many  years  head  resident  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement,  and  more  recently  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Chicago,  offers  concrete  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  luxury  as  an  in- 
centive and  reward  for  otherwise  drab  lives.  Dr.  Patten  made  his  similar 
argument  a  few  years  earlier  (see  pages  193-201). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  luxuries  (as  specific  additions  to 
individual  standards)  which  seem  to  be  defensible,  rather  than  luxury,  as 
a  chronic  state  of  affairs  based  upon  widespread  maldistribution  of  wealth, 
with  expenditure  at  the  expense  of  others'  normality  or  of  organic  social 
welfare.] 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  LUXURY1 
Frank  A.  Clement 

The  guardians  of  civilization  are  they  who  will  not  do  without. 

If  you  ask  the  first  person  you  meet  to  define  a  luxury,  twenty  to 
one  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  something  you  can  do  without.  You 
investigate  the  meaning  of  that  all  too  simple  answer,  and  then  the 

1The  Living  Age,  301:  173-174,  April  19,  1919  ;  attributed  to  The  Outlook 
(London). 
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fun  begins.  For  what  is  there  you  cannot  do  without  ?  Of  course,  we 
shall  be  told  that  that  is  to  reduce  the  matter  to  an  absurdity,  but  if 
that  is  what  it  really  is,  why  shouldn't  we  ?  In  the  end  of  all,  the  very 
doing  without  is  discovered  to  be  luxury,  and  the  smug  self-satisfaction 
that  suffuses  the  soul  of  a  Yogi  is  probably  the  most  satisfying  luxury 
that  civilization  has  produced.  Indeed,  only  the  oldest  and  most 
mean  of  civilizations  have  ever  produced  anything  so  utterly  and 
superfluously  luxurious. 

We  can  see  that  Luxury  Tax  Committee  jotting  down  items: 
"White  elephants,  silk  pajamas,  diamond  tiaras,  pure  mathematics, 
jazz  teas,  a  sense  of  humor,  conscientious  objections,  and  Victorian 
ballad  music."  Luxuries  all!  It  would,  of  course,  be  objected  that 
you  could  not  tax  things  of  the  mind.  Yet  not  to  do  so  would  be 
obviously  unfair.  One  man  possesses  an  old  master,  and  another  the 
power  of  appreciating  it.  The  first  has  the  joy  of  possessing  it,  the 
second  the  joy  of  rejoicing  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  easier  to  be  the  first  than 
the  last,  why  should  the  mere  possession  be  taxed,  and  the  appreciation 
go  free  ?  If  a  finger-bowl  is  a  luxury,  shall  a  bath  be  a  necessity  ?  If 
a  fur  coat  be  taxed,  ought  any  coat  to  escape  ?  .  .  . 

Luxuries  are  all  the  things  which  separate  us  from  the  beasts  that 
perish.  They  are  the  heirlooms  of  innumerable  generations.  They  are 
the  things  we  cannot  possibly  do  without.  They  are  the  things  of 
which  we  can  never  have  too  much,  and  we  must  go  on  producing 
them  until  we  have  enough  to  go  round.  The  greatest  of  all  luxuries 
is  education,  an  education  that  helps  us  to  live  rather  than  that  which 
only  helps  us  to  obtain  a  living.  It  is  fashionable  to  decry  the  "idle" 
rich,  yet  it  may  be  that  they  are  our  shield  against  barbarism,  a 
social  luxury  without  which  nothing  superlatively  worth  having  would 
ever  have  been  produced.  Luxuries  come  from  above,  not  from  below, 
and  without  taste  and  the  leisure  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  wealth  to 
satisfy  it,  Art  would  never  have  risen  above  its  lowliest  forms. 

It  will  be  an  ill  world  to  live  in  when  all  men  are  drudges,  and 
most  ill  for  the  lowliest  drudges,  for  they  will  then  be  without  hope 
of  salvation.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  without  a  leisured  class  to 
teach  us  how  to  live,  life  would  probably  not  be  worth  living. 

Exercises 

1.  Criticize  the  above,  appraising  both  the  sound  and  the  unsound  as- 
sumptions therein. 

2.  If  standards  are  characterized  by  insistence,  has  Clement  defined  lux- 
ury acceptably  ? 
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EXTRAVAGANCE  OR  STANDARDS?1 
Mary  E.  McDowell 

All  unconsciously  the  ladies  over  the  teacups  touch  on  deep-seated 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  when  they  talk  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
munition  women  workers.  They  speak  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
war  these  women  received  higher  wages  than  they  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  "they  spent  their  money  so  foolishly."  .  .  . 

When  hostilities  ceased,  a  new  sense  of  freedom  came  to  the  civil- 
ians who  had  restrained  their  critical  tongues  for  four  years.  Now 
they  could  speak  out.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  nerves  to  be  critical  of 
those  who  could  not  criticize  back.  .  .  . 

"Extravagance"  was  the  word  heard  many  times.  These  working- 
women,  instead  of  saving,  were  spending  their  money  on  furs,  jewelry, 
etc.  It  was  always  the  munition  women  who  were  accused  of  extrav- 
agance, though  I  had  read  in  the  press  that  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased,  orders  for  the  19 19  motors  were  sent  in  in  great  numbers, 
and  that  more  jewelry  and  expensive  clothes  were  being  purchased, 
not  by  munition  workers  but  by  munition  makers.  .  .  . 

Englishwomen,  chain  makers  and  pottery  workers,  engaged  in  what 
had  been  counted  always  as  "sweated"  and  "parasitic"  industries, 
were  during  the  war  getting  sixteen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  When 
one  remembers  the  intoxicating  effect  of  coming  into  the  possession 
of  money  unexpectedly,  and  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  of  it 
foolishly,  just  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  experience,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  some  young  French  girls  bought  too  many 
cosmetics  and  attended  too  many  cinemas.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  of  York,  whose  sociological  studies  are 
authorities  in  both  England  and  America  .  .  .  told  me  the  following 
story,  which  well  illustrates  my  theme.  A  lady,  after  addressing  mu- 
nition women  on  "War  Thrift,"  asked  if  any  one  had  anything  to 
say.  One  girl  arose  and  said :  "Yes,  I  have  something  to  s'y.  Savin's 
is  all  right  and  very  good,  but  I  want  to  tell  yees  that  my  mother 
never  in  her  life  saw  a  whole  roast  chicken  till  I  brought  it  home  the 
first  Sunda'  after  my  first  pay  day,  and  I  want  to  tell  yees  that  my 
mother's  going  to  have  a  whole  roast  chicken  every  Sunda'  as  long 
as  I  can  buy  it."  She  then  added:  "I  always  had  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est blouses  made,  and  at  last  I  bought  a  silk  blouse,  and  my  young 
man  came  home  on  a  furlough.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Why, 
Maggie,  what  have  ye  done  to  yerself?    I  never  saw  ye  look  like 

1  Outlook,  123:  472-474,  December  10,  1919. 
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that.'"  Then,  with  a  challenge  in  her  voice,  she  added:  "I  want 
to  say  that,  savin's  or  no  savin's  as  long  as  he  talks  like  that  I'm 
goin'  to  buy  silk  blouses !  " 

Mr.  Rowntree  made  this  significant  comment,  that,  to  his  mind, 
this  girl  was  not  extravagant,  but  had  shown  only  a  rising  standard 
of  living. 

From  others  who  were  near  to  the  women  who  were  accused  I 
learned  that  homes  had  been  refurnished,  that  such  necessities  as 
sheets  and  pillow  slips,  blankets  and  comforters  had  been  purchased, 
that  among  the  pottery  workers  the  hat  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
shawl  on  the  head.  Those  who  know,  because  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  women  workers,  say  that  the  women  of  France  and  Eng- 
land will  never  again  be  content  with  sweated  wages.  .  .  . 

Frenchwomen  with  whom  I  talked  told  me  that  if  they  went  back 
home  to  work  they  would  call  seven  francs  ($1.40)  a  day  the  minimum 
that  would  satisfy  their  needs.  They  said,  as  they  counted  on  their 
fingers,  "That  will  pay  for  rent,  heat,  light,  food,  and  clothing."  They 
did  not  add  any  luxuries,  but  were  happy  to  fancy  themselves  assured 
of  necessities. 

In  England,  for  four  years,  while  the  demand  was  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  munitions  in  the  shortest  time,  the  women  were  housed 
and  fed  better  than  ever  before  in  their  lives.  In  many  places 
they  had  bathing  facilities  and  recreation  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  theirs.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  " hostels"  in  Coventry, 
where  thousands  of  women  have  been. cared  for  on  a  standard  that 
England  had  not  dreamed  of  in  times  of  peace,  told  me  that  the 
younger  women  were  unhappy  in  leaving,  for  they  said  "We  have 
no  baths  at  home  and  no  place  for  recreation."  That  these  new  stand- 
ards have  come  to  stay,  all  liberal-minded  men  and  women  are  now 
saying. 

These  standards  are  based  upon  better  incomes  for  the  people.  It 
is  felt  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  dare  not  have  citizenship  which  holds  low  standards  of  living. 
In  every  country  where  labor  has  awakened,  the  demand  is  growing 
more  and  more  for  those  standards  of  living  that  provide  housing  with 
sufficient  rooms  for  privacy,  for  the  decencies  of  life,  bathing  facil- 
ities, for  the  necessities,  good  food,  good  clothes,  recreation,  holidays, 
and  education.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  problem  that  faces  all  peoples  today  where  the  wage- 
earners  are  awakened.  The  question  of  whether  roast  chicken  and 
silk  waists  are  luxuries  or  necessities  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
is  of  deeper  import  than  ladies  at  afternoon  teas  dream.  Enlightened 
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public  opinion  will  do  much  towards  a  peaceful  outcome.  It  may  be 
that  one  side  of  life  will  have  to  lower  its  extravagant  standards  to 
meet  the  growing  standards  of  the  other  side. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  these  extracts  with  Section  XIII  on  Changes  in  Standards. 

2.  Discuss  the  case  of  a  Negro  forbidden,  by  a  white  delegation,  to  oper- 
ate any  but  a  Ford  car. 

3.  Discuss  a  family  that  kept  a  piano  in  one  room  and  chickens  in  the 
other. 

4.  Discuss  a  family  that  had  three  children  in  the  factory  and  street 
trades,  and  a  large  bank  account. 

5.  Compare  Miss  McDowell's  views  with  those  of  Dr.  Patten,  in  respect 
to  luxuries  for  working  girls. 


WHAT  IS  LUXURY?1 

VlDA  D.   SCUDDER 

Questions 

1.  Is  luxury  always  "carnal"? 

2.  Do  you  sympathize  with  Judas  when  it  comes  to  expensive  and  perish- 
able gifts  or  celebrations  ? 

3.  What  are  the  attitudes  taken  by  people  of  various  creeds  and  sects 
toward  luxury  ? 

4.  Is  sacrifice  an  end  in  itself  ?   Define  asceticism.  Is  it  wrong  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  place  for  asceticism  in  the  modern  world  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "Within  every  ascetic  there  is  a 
voluptuary"? 

7.  Are  great  men  and  women  apt  to  pamper  themselves  ?  Explain. 

8.  What  ideas  of  Miss  Scudder's  are  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the 
Vanderbilt  "home"  (pp.  165-166,  above)? 

9.  What  association  of  ideas  do  you  find  between  this  description  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  birth-rate  ? 

10.  How  does  the  latter  item  illustrate  certain  definitions  of  the  standard 
of  living? 

1The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  163-164,  June,  1922. 
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[It  will  be  noted  that  Ryan,  though  condoning  luxury  in  the  economic 
process,  recognizes  the  evils  of  luxury,  and  that  Ruskin  and  Jones  admit  its 
possible  goods. 

In  a  marked  difference  of  attitude,  however,  such  as  that  noticeable,  for 
example,  between  Clement  and  Douglas,  or  between  McDowell  and  Ely,  it 
is  well  to  examine  the  uses  of  terms,  to  see  whether  they  imply  the  same 
meaning  of  the  word  "luxury."  What  is  luxury,  after  all?  Is  it  merely  a 
sin  or  merely  a  taxable  frivolity?  Is  pleasure  wicked?  What  is  all  the 
world's  sacrifice  ultimately  for,  and  who  is  to  reap  the  benefit  ?  Miss  Scud- 
der  of  Wellesley  College  attempts  an  analysis  of  these  questions  without  too 
dogmatic  a  reply. 

Luxuries  are  relative  always  to  the  standard  that  one  has  in  mind  when 
using  the  term, — whether  it  be  personal,  class,  or  community  standard. 
Whether  any  given  expense  has  more  value  as  stimulus  and  as  improver  of 
efficiency  than  if  spent  otherwise  is  the  moral  question  that  each  person  or 
group  should  formulate  and  decide  independently  and  on  its  own  merits.] 

I  put  the  question  to  the  scholar.  The  reply  was  unexpected  and 
queer.  "Luxury,"  said  the  scholar,  evading  formal  definition,  "is 
any  pleasure  which  proceeds  from  taste  or  touch.  Pleasures  proceed- 
ing from  sight  or  hearing  are  not  to  be  classed  among  luxuries.  They 
are  less  ignoble;  they  do  not,  like  those  others,  carry  perils  with 
them." 

I  asked  the  social  worker  next,  and  received  an  answer  refreshingly 
definite:  " Luxury  is  all  that  exceeds  the  standard  established  as  the 
minimum  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  life.  .  .  .  Luxury 
is  not  wrong."  The  social  worker  went  on  in  a  hurry :  "All  of  us,  rich 
and  poor,  ought  to  have  more  of  it,  not  less." 

Suppose  we  start  out  with  the  second  statement — that  not  all 
luxury  is  wrong.  Perhaps  it  does  not  need  defense,  for  we  want  to 
believe  it.  But  let  us  imagine  ourselves  at  a  Conference  of  the  Ages, — 
an  easy  feat  nowadays,  when  we  are  all  victims  of  the  conference 
habit.  Many  speakers  will  rise  on  the  other  side.  Oriental  Yogis, 
bathed  in  mystic  quietude;  wild  monks  of  the  Thebaid;  a  dapper 
young  Greek  quoting  from  Plato,  "The  less  man  wants,  the  more  he 
is  like  the  gods,  who  want  nothing";  his  Roman  confreres  the  Stoics; 
and  the  crowded  array  of  Christian  ascetics  from  every  century.  All 
these  will  earnestly  adjure  us  to  take  a  negative  attitude  toward  the 
creation,  and  to  flee  the  evil  inherent  in  material  joys.  How  many 
illumined  faces  confront  us,  eagerly  insisting  that  purity  and  reality 
can  only  be  found  in  stern  renunciation  of  the  things  of  sense !  Artists 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  this  throng  of  witnesses;  but  saints 
abound  among  them. 
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Are  all  saints  there  ? 

One  Voice  we  miss.  Above  the  confused  murmur  of  the  discussion 
it  sounds  crystal  clear:  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,"  the  Voice  is  saying. 

Manichaeism  tainted  Christianity  almost  from  the  first.  But  it  was 
an  irrelevant  element.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking. 
He  who  looked  on  the  Creation,  and  saw  it  good,  gave  us  the  garden 
of  the  world  to  dress  and  keep.  All  blessed  things  may  minister  to 
that  more  abundant  life.  There  is  no  curse  on  beauty;  there  is  no 
curse  on  sense.  We  live  in  our  Father's  house,  and  he  gives  good  gifts 
to  his  children.  The  fundamental  fact  of  Christian  faith,  which  wor- 
ried the  Gnostics,  sanctifies  forever  the  world  of  flesh  and  sense ;  for 
"the  Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

Nevertheless,  whether  we  look  within  or  look  at  Christian  history, 
we  cannot  disregard  the  ascetic  impulse.  It  is  deeply  rooted,  and 
recurrent  whenever  men  aspire  to  soul's  freedom.  Always,  in  epochs 
of  spiritual  passion,  the  pendulum  has  swung  that  way ;  Franciscans 
and  Quakers  only  mark  the  farthest  tip  of  that  swinging.  No  matter 
how  the  spiritual  impulse  starts,  presently  the  ascetic  instinct  enters. 
The  most  striking  example  is  perhaps  the  Franciscans.  With  the  be- 
loved founder,  the  motive  to  embrace  Lady  Poverty  was  first  desire 
for  freedom,  and  then  the  longing  of  love;  it  was  "theft,"  in  Francis' 
reiterated  phrase,  to  hold  back  anything  which  a  poorer  man  could 
use.  But  his  followers,  like  all  the  manifold  sects  which  vied  with 
one  another  in  wild  self-mortification  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
obsessed  by  a  morbid  dread  of  matter ;  so  that  a  harassed  pope  com- 
plained that  the  more  men  wished  to  live  like  saints  the  more  they 
insisted  on  living  like  beasts. 

But  all  experience  shows  that  the  anti-Sacramental  tendencies  of 
Manichaeism  are  false.  Created  beauty  is  a  snare  only  if  we  rest  in 
it.  Natural  good  must  not  be  cherished  for  itself,  but  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  spiritual  good  is  received.  Natural  good  is  a  snare — 
unless  it  is  a  sacrament.  A  wise  writer,  whose  name  eludes  me,  has 
described  luxury  as  anything  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
sacramental  use.  .  .  . 

Thus  far  the  personal  point  of  view.  But  personal  thought  is  only 
the  beginning.  I  suppose  we  are  all  more  bothered  today  in  this  mat- 
ter of  luxury  by  questions  of  social  than  of  personal  ethic.  For  much 
that  under  happier  circumstances  would  be  not  only  legitimate  but 
holy,  becomes  now  too  often  an  offense  to  love.  Ruskin  has  an  un- 
forgettable passage : 
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Consider  whether  even  supposing  it  guiltless,  luxury  would  be  desired  by 
any  of  us  if  we  saw  clearly  at  our  side  the  suffering  which  accompanies  it  in 
the  world.  Luxury  is  indeed  possible  in  the  future — innocent  and  exquisite ; 
luxury  for  all  and  by  the  help  of  all ;  but  luxury  at  present  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  the  ignorant ;  the  crudest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast  un- 
less he  sat  blindfold. 

No  escape  from  these  words  is  possible  for  a  sensitive — one  is 
tempted  to  say  for  a  decent — person.  They  struck  home  in  mid- 
Victorian  times,  when  the  wretched  condition  of  the  industrial  masses 
was  slowly — how  slowly! — penetrating  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  England ;  they  have  new  poignancy  today,  when  every  morning's 
mail  brings  appeals  from  areas  of  famine  or  disease.  Nor  can  we 
evade  our  conscience  by  the  comfortable  old  fallacy  that  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuries  employs  labor ;  we  know  too  much  economics,  alas ! 

Yet  at  this  point,  a  doubt  does  enter.  There  is  always  a  doubt. 
Never  for  one  pleasant  moment  are  we  allowed  to  find  our  moral 
choices  plain.  It  is  probably  meant  that  this — luxury — shall  not  be 
vouchsafed  us  during  our  mortal  span. 

And  the  doubt  is  this:  Shall  we  permit  the  higher  activities,  ar- 
tistic, scientific,  philosophic,  to  declare  a  moratorium  till  this  bad 
hour  in  history  be  overpast? 

The  strictest  personal  self-control  even  in  educative  and  life-giving 
superfluities  would  seem  instinctive  in  this  awful  post-war  world.  But 
the  matter  does  look  different  when  we  think  of  the  destinies  of  the 
race.  Much  money  every  year  goes  to  fostering  science  and  art, 
learning  and  religion.  No  return,  direct  or  indirect,  is  made  for  this 
outlay  in  the  form  of  increased  food  or  shelter.  If  no  wealth  were 
diverted  to  the  maintenance,  say,  of  universities,  a  great  deal  would 
be  released.  We  could  turn  our  teachers,  writers,  musicians,  back 
into  manual  work.  Tolstoy,  incidentally,  would  say  it  would  be  very 
good  for  them.   The  policy  of  suppression  is  tempting. 

But  it  is  wrong.  The  race  must  continue  to  foster  these  luxuries 
though  it  starve. 

Self-deception  is  fearfully  easy,  when  questions  of  personal  con- 
sumption are  concerned.  But  when  the  problem  is  social,  it  is  easier 
to  see  light.  Sacred  traditions  must  not  be  allowed  to  die.  Our 
spiritual  heritage  must  be  both  preserved  and  enriched.  Glance  again 
at  our  definition  of  luxury:  "All  that  exceeds  the  standard  estab- 
lished for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  life."  The  words  "  mainte- 
nance" and  " healthful"  invite  attention:  and  we  realize  that  the 
life  is  more  than  meat.    Life  is  only  incidentally  physical.    It  is 
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really  an  astounding  spiritual  phenomenon.  Eternal  life  in  the 
midst  of  time  is  our  desire.  To  suppress  what  helps  it  for  the  sake 
of  physical  well-being  is  not  right  from  the  corporate  point  of  view. 
Just  because  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  the  rare,  unspeakably 
precious  visitations  of  the  Divine,  which  we  have  not  always,  are 
to  be  cherished. 

So  the  next  question  about  any  dubious  thing  is,  Does  the  higher 
life  of  the  race  need  it? 

Here  the  opening  remark  of  the  scholar  may  be  recalled.  The  race 
does  not  need  delicate  food,  soft  fabrics,  rich  perfumes.  We  can  well 
retrench  on  these.  It  did  us  good  not  to  eat  white  flour  in  war-time. 
But  the  joys  afforded  by  sight  and  hearing  are  of  a  different  type ; 
we  need  our  gardens  and  museums  and  concerts;  and  the  curse  is 
removed  from  them  when  they  are  socially  used. 

Another  principle  enters,  however.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  energy 
supply  a  need  of  the  race ;  unless  it  also  is  life-giving  to  the  producer, 
our  right  to  it  is  dubious.  Luckily  the  two  last  considerations  rarely 
conflict.  Commodities  which  encourage  delicate,  enervating  living 
often  are  quite  non-educative  to  the  worker,  while  it  is  usually  life- 
giving  to  create  anything  into  which  beauty  enters.  We  can  afford 
to  discard  luxuries  which  enslave  or  degrade  the  maker ;  there  are 
so  many  which  mean  joy  and  life  all  round ! 

Finally  the  last  question.  Here  is  something  which  enriches  my 
spirit,  which  the  world  needs,  which  has  helped  the  producer  to  more 
abundant  life.  Now,  how  widely  can  it  be  shared? 

All  luxury  which  gratifies  the  acquisitive  instinct  is  wrong.  Luxury 
to  old-fashioned  thought  owed  most  of  its  charm  to  its  rarity.  We 
must  outgrow  that.  Created  beauty  is  a  snare  whenever  the  posses- 
sive instinct  is  aroused;  saying  "mine"  is  a  luxury  which  is  of  the 
devil.  The  private  thing,  the  jealously  guarded  thing,  is  not  for 
Christians ;  let  us  abstain  from  it.  In  proportion  as  comfort  or  beauty 
can  be  widely  shared,  it  rises  from  the  zone  of  luxuries  into  that  of 
normal  expansion  of  life. 

But  space  is  spent,  and  we  have  hardly  given  a  real  definition.  Who 
can?  We  are  coming  to  see  that  few  of  our  concepts  are  absolute. 
Luxury,  like  a  minimum  wage,  is  a  relationship;  it  changes  as  we 
change.  What  is  luxury  today  will  be  necessity  tomorrow.  The  time 
approaches,  perhaps,  when  the  individual  bathroom  will  be  as  com- 
mon and  as  little  luxurious  as  the  individual  towel.  Automobiles 
were  a  luxury  once ;  no  one  resents  them,  when  they  are  drawn  up 
by  dozens  before  the  Detroit  factories,  property  of  the  workers  who 
drive  through  pleasant  country  to  their  job. 
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The  ascetic  took  too  easy  a  road,  as  easy  as  the  epicurean.  One's 
understanding  of  luxury  can  no  more  be  facile  than  one's  conduct. 
The  four  principles  suggested  may  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  tentative  defini- 
tion: Any  object  or  privilege  is  luxury  which  (1)  cannot  be  used 
sacramentally,  (2)  is  not  needed  by  the  world,  (3)  involves  injury  to 
the  producer,  (4)  cannot  be  widely  shared. 

When  all  these  tests  fail  to  be  met,  the  luxury  is  plainly  wrong. 
It  is  when  only  one  or  more  so  fail  that  perplexity  rises.  Some  luxuries 
may  be  legitimate.  But  one  would  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  And 
these  principles  will  perhaps  help  us  to  straight  thinking  and  to  in- 
telligent behavior. 

Exercise 

Can  one,  as  an  individual,  work  out  a  philosophy  of  expenditure  which 
ethically  reconciles  the  apparently  conflicting  views  which  have  been  pre- 
sented ?  Try  it. 


THE  NEW  SIMPLICITY1 

Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould 

[There  follows  a  rather  fine  suggestion  for  a  "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing" standard.] 

.  .  .  We  must,  then,  seriously  facing  the  moral,  political,  and 
physical  conditions  of  our  time,  be  frankly  ascetic.  We  must  make 
our  children  healthy,  first  of  all — if  only  because  specialists  will  be 
beyond  our  pocketbooks.  I  have  implied  that  the  combination  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  is  a  difficult  one ;  I  fancy  it  is  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world.  "The  hand  of  less  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense."  We  shall  obliterate  the  coarser  contacts,  but  by  buying,  as 
we  can,  the  machinery  that  will  suffice  to  them  impersonally.  We  shall 
"cooperate"  to  the  limit  of  our  incomes,  losing  thereby,  I  repeat, 
many  of  the  amenities  which  tend  to  civilize.  We  shall  not  sleep  soft, 
we  shall  not  live  high,  and  we  shall  do  without  external  beauty  to  a 
painful  extent.  We  shall  exist  in  cramped  quarters,  and  if  we  achieve 
the  dignity  of  one  spacious  room,  that  will  be  a  great  deal.  We  can- 
not hope  to  furnish  it  fittingly,  but  if  we  have  a  dollar  to  spend  on 
some  wild  excess,  we  shall  spend  it  on  a  book,  not  on  asparagus  out 
of  season.  If  we  have  a  holiday,  we  shall  not  go  to  Europe  or  Asia, 
which  would  be  beyond  our  means ;  but  we  shall  find  some  quiet  spot 

1  Harper's  Magazine,  138:   23-24,  December,  1918. 
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where  there  will  at  least  be  trees  and  sky  and  no  motor  cars  or  aero- 
planes. We  shall,  I  hope,  ameliorate  our  lack  of  space  and  privacy 
by  a  very  perfectly  developed  courtesy  and  by  the  capacity  for  silence. 
It  sounds  monastic,  and,  at  its  best,  monastic  it  will  be.  Certain 
things  we  shall  have  given  up  at  the  start;  certain  ambitions  will 
have  been  erased  from  our  tablets.  We  shall  not  compete  with,  or 
interfere  with,  the  lords  of  this  world.  We  shall  do  our  modest  work, 
and  receive  our  modest  pay,  and  by  a  corresponding  modesty  of  life 
and  temper  we  shall  disarm,  we  hope,  the  unsympathetic  and  un- 
comprehending. Our  kingdom  cannot  be  of  this  world ;  and  instead 
of  complaining  and  criticizing,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  realizing 
that  our  compensations  can  be  made  greater  than  our  losses.  We  shall 
be  passionately  concerned  with  humanity, — the  more  so,  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  be  aware  of  the  voice  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  voice  of 
the  people.  We  shall  not  be  snobs  in  any  sense ;  for  we  shall  have 
the  same  charity  for  other  people's  choices  that  we  beg  them  to  have 
for  ours.  Besides,  snobbishness  dies  out  quickly — in  America,  at 
least — among  the  impoverished. 

Even  those  who  find  all  this  an  intolerable  idea  will  dub  it  Utopian. 
A  counsel  of  perfection  it  certainly  is.  But  the  higher  the  standard 
we  set  for  ourselves  the  less  likely  we  are  to  put  up  with  a  low  one. 
And  if  we  merely  drift,  I  fear  we  shall  find  ourselves  getting  nothing, 
— wearing  ourselves  out  in  the  unequal,  familiar  race  for  physical 
privileges,  and  leaving  to  one  side  the  intangible  goods.  We  can 
guarantee  our  children  nothing  except  that  they  shall  be  armored 
against  certain  kinds  of  suffering ;  the  lust  of  non-essentials,  for  ex- 
ample. I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  not  lose  much  that  our  best  interest 
would  suggest  our  having;  but  we  shall  not  lose  everything.  And 
with  the  new  simplicity  will  come  some  of  the  compensations  of  earlier 
simplicity.  The  man  who  has  three  things  gets  more  pleasure  out  of 
one  than  does  the  man  who  has  a  hundred.  Perhaps  we  shall  capture 
the  "joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread."  A  rose  will  always  be 
cheaper  than  an  alligator  pear,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  and  as  vividly.  We  shall  be  very  grateful,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
Thomas  Edison  and  the  other  genii  of  democracy.  In  some  ways  we 
shall  fare  better  than  folk  of  our  clan  in  Europe.  We  must  thank 
our  stars  for  plumbing, — itself  a  "joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread." 
But  we  shall  value  it  chiefly  as  it  releases  time  for  better  things,  and 
those  better  things  not  physical  pleasures. 

Not  only  shall  we  not  glorify  our  plumbing  with  marble ;  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  really  no  sense  in  marble  when  porcelain  will  do  as 
well, — that  marble  has  better  uses  and  should  be  kept  for  them.  Not 
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only  shall  we  have  no  ermine  to  shield  us  from  the  cold ;  we  shall  see 
that  ermine  was  more  beautiful  when  rarely  and  ritually  worn.  We 
shall  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  beautiful  things  that  do  not  and  never 
can  belong  to  us ;  and  we  shall  purge  ourselves  of  the  ignoble  passion 
of  envy.  But  the  power  to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  a  lie 
— which  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment — 
we  shall  cling  to  with  greed.  For  in  keeping  that  we  rob  no  one,  and 
insult  no  law.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  any  group  of  people  can 
achieve  all  this  with  completeness.  But  I  believe  we  shall  do  well 
to  set  it  before  us  as  a  goal. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  ethical  approach  and  conclusions  of  Ryan,  Clement,  Scud- 
der,  Ely,  Douglas,  and  Gerould. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  your  own  expenditures  (for  a  week)  and  classify  these 
under  two  headings:  "Necessities"  and  "Higher  Life."1  Add  a  third  cate- 
gory of  things  hard  to  classify  under  either  of  these  headings,  and  analyze 
your  difficulty  in  so  classifying  them. 
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IX.  FAMILY  BUDGETS  IN  RELATION  TO 
STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

So  long  as  our  economic  system  rests  upon  wages  and  prices  as  two 
of  its  basic  elements,  the  standards  and  planes  of  living  will  be  tested 
and  determined  largely  in  the  choices,  saving,  and  expenditures  of  the 
millions  of  separate  households  that  make  up  our  classes  and  com- 
munities. Few  keep  written  budgets  and  accounts,  but  few  are  without 
some  degree  of  conscious  effort  to  estimate  and  balance  supply  and 
demand,  income  and  outgo,  needs  and  restraints.  Furthermore,  public 
policies  often  require  intensive  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  family 
budgets  in  the  groups  involved. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  family  budget  ?  What  uses  have  family  budgets  ? 

2.  How  does  a  budget  guide  expenditure  and  protect  standards  from 
inflation  ? 

3.  How  does  one  go  about  setting  up  a  budget? 

4.  Can  one  have  a  standard  of  expenditure  without  a  budget  ? 

5.  Can  one  have  a  budget  without  a  standard  of  expenditure  ? 

6.  What  is  budgetary  pressure  ? 

7.  Is  it  easy  to  keep  within  a  budget  ?  Is  it  easier  to  economize  than  if 
you  didn't  keep  a  budget  ? 

[The  importance  of  "budgetary  pressure"  and  standards  has  been  shown 
above  by  Dr.  Patten,  Dr.  Tugwell,  and  others.  Standard-of-living  studies 
are  usually  based  upon  family  budgets.  The  word  "budget,"  like  the  word 
"standard,"  has  been  loosely  used  to  mean  a  group  of  actual  expenses,  a 
plane  of  living.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  at  actual  expenses  than  at  planned 
expenses,  though  few  enough  families  keep  any  record  of  either.  True  budg- 
ets of  anticipated  income  and  expense  are  concrete  evidence  of  standards  as 
distinct  from  planes  of  actual  expense  and  consumption.  Actual  expense  ac- 
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counts,  however,  bear  a  close  and  probably  fairly  constant  relation  to  stand- 
ards, and  are  therefore  an  excellent  index  for  comparative  purposes.  They 
are  used  to  ascertain  actual  planes  and  standards,  and  as  a  basis  for  setting 
typical  and  minimum  cost-of-living  standards  of  the  several  levels. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  turn  again  to  the  home  economists. 
When  the  following  was  written,  Miss  Macleod  was  a  representative  of  the 
Society  for  Savings,  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Norton  has  been  a  professor  of  house- 
hold administration,  dietetics,  etc.  in  several  universities,  secretary  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  editor  of  its  Journal.  Mrs.  Abel 
has  held  similar  positions  (see  previous  citation  from  her  work).] 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BUDGET1 
Sarah  J.  Macleod 

A  budget  is  simply  a  pattern  for  one's  spending,  and  it  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  the  income  as  a  paper  pattern  does  to  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  a  dress  is  to  be  made.  .  .  . 

A  budget  is  an  individual  thing ;  it  is  well  to  remember  that  budget 
figures,  which  are  so  often  published  in  women's  magazines  and  by 
different  organizations,  are  intended  only  as  suggestions  and  are 
valuable  in  that  they  show  how  other  people  manage ;  the  experience 
of  others  is  always  useful  and  helpful,  but  one  does  not  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  others  do ;  instead,  one  can  choose  the  best  that 
others  have  to  offer. 

In  making  a  budget  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  size  of  the 
income,  and  if  the  income  is  variable,  use  the  smallest  amount  one  is 
likely  to  receive  as  the  basis.  Far  too  many  people  want  to  "take  a 
chance"  on  the  largest  income  that  could  possibly  be  received.  This 
is  a  poor  policy,  for  then,  if  one  falls  short  and  has  to  curtail,  dis- 
content is  bound  to  result;  whereas  if  one  plans  on  the  smaller  in- 
come and  the  "extra"  does  come  in,  the  surplus  can  be  taken  care 
of  most  happily. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  what  one  wants  out  of  that 
money,  and  the  next  step  is  to  plan  so  as  to  get  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  things  that  are  wanted.  The  amounts  allotted  to  the  various 
divisions  should  be  written  down,  for,  when  plan  and  figures  are  set 
down  in  black  and  white,  one  will  not  make  changes  without  some 
thought.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  classification,  the  important  thing  is  to  allow  for  all 
possible  expenditures. 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  12:  270-272,  June,  1920. 
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IS  THERE  A  STANDARD  BUDGET?1 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton 

If  by  a  " standard  budget"  is  meant  one  that  may  be  presented  as 
a  model  toward  which  individual  families  should  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  division  of  their  incomes,  any  attempt  to  formulate  such  a  stand- 
ard is  useless,  and  it  is  sometimes  worse  than  useless  to  offer  it  to 
those  who  are  seeking  help  in  making  a  spending  plan  suited  to  their 
own  special  needs.  If  a  "standard  budget"  means  not  a  "model"  but 
an  example,  and  if  it  is  based  on  legitimate  needs  and  actual  expendi- 
tures of  large  groups  of  people  and  on  average  prices,  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  as  a  guide,  especially  for  one  making  a  tentative  plan. 
Such  budgets  are  probably  most  serviceable  when  based  on  minimum 
standards  at  different  "living  levels."2  The  Department  of  Labor  sug- 
gests as  most  important  of  these  the  "pauper,  or  poverty,  level,"  in 
which  families  receive  aid  from  charity  or  run  into  serious  debt ;  the 
" minimum-of-subsistence  level,"  based  on  mere  animal  existence  with 
little  allowed  for  social  needs;  the  "minimum-of-health-and-comfort 
level,"  taking  into  account  not  mere  material  need  but  education,  some 
amusement,  and  some  insurance,  with  consideration  of  self-respect  as 
well  as  decency.  To  this  might  be  added  the  "minimum-of-luxury 
level."  Properly,  in  a  well-organized  society,  no  family  should  fall 
below  the  third  level. 

Exercises 3 

1.  Set  up  a  budget  for  the  current  month,  for  your  personal  use,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  report  on  your  experience  with  it,  together  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  report  in  the  light  of  principles  discussed  so  far. 

2.  In  how  many  families  of  your  acquaintance  is  there  a  perfect  under- 
standing as  to  the  division  and  use  of  the  money  of  the  family  ?  How  often 
do  the  husband  and  wife  consult  about  household  expenses,  so  that  they  get 
the  benefit  of  each  other's  judgment? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  other  types  of  business  where  the  partners  plan  the 
management  and  expenditures  less  ? 

4.  If  you  were  a  business  partner,  should  you  prefer  to  have  the  funds 
handed  over  to  you  by  the  allowance  plan,  the  doling  plan,  a  charge  privi- 
lege, or  a  joint  bank  account  ? 

5.  Find  the  budget  of  sum  nearest  your  family's  income  ;  does  their  ex- 
penditure conform  to  these  standards  ? 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  12:   175-177,  April,  1920. 

2  =  planes.  —  Ed. 

3 Questions  credited  to  syllabus  of  Dean  Nora  Talbot. 
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CONSCIOUS  CONTROL  OF  FAMILY  EXPENDITURE 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  any  reasonably  sensible  person  need  a  budget? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  headings  in  a  personal  or  family  budget  ? 

3.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  elements  in  a  standard  of  living  as  out- 
lined in  the  Introduction  ? 

4.  Why  are  the  latter  not  practical  for  household  accounts  ? 

[Miss  S.  Agnes  Donham  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  do  home  budget- 
ing for  bank  patrons.  She  is  a  specialist  in  home  management,  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Garland  School  of  Homemaking,  Boston,  and  also  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  Smith  College.  She  is  also  comptroller  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association.  The  following  readings  show  just 
how  standards  are  limited  by  the  various  income  levels,  if  those  incomes  are 
spent  under  the  control  of  conscious  standards.] 


CONTROLLING  EXPENSE  BY  STANDARDS1 
S.  Agnes  Donham 

Slowly  but  surely  income  management  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
real  importance,  and  both  personal  and  family  budgets  are  finding  a 
place  and  proving  themselves  useful  even  in  the  lives  of  the  scoffers. 

Failure  to  recognize  and  teach  the  necessity  of  flexibility  in  a  budget 
has  led  to  a  widespread  fear  of  the  effect  of  a  budget,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  still  believe  that  they  can  obtain  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  returns  from  a  given  income  if  they  spend  without  a  plan. 
They  fail  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  weigh- 
ing values  and  making  deliberate,  conscious  effort  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  return  for  their  money.  The  teaching  of  budgets  emphasizes 
the  ethics  of  spending.  To  live  by  a  budget  is  to  develop  and  practice 
a  system  of  wise  choice  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  in  the  use  of  the 
income.  The  wise  spending  of  any  income  must  include  the  purchase 
of  necessities,  that  is,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  and  permit  efficient  work,  and  such  operating  expense  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  need  for  heat,  light,  water,  and  cleanliness.  "Neces- 
sities" should  not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly,  for  every  normal  in- 
dividual or  family  has  social  and  recreational  needs.   The  spending 

1  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  19:   1-2,  7,  January,  1927. 
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plan  for  even  a  small  income  should  provide  something  for  health, 
recreation,  education,  and  taxes,  together  with  savings  sufficient  to 
meet  emergencies  and  maintain  normal  life  during  short  periods  of 
illness  or  other  inability  to  produce  the  income. 

"Budgeting"  has  seemed  an  impossibility  to  many  people  because 
they  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  simple  principles  upon  which  a 
successful  budget  must  be  built,  or  have  been  unwilling  to  control  the 
impulse  to  spend  at  random.  Conditions  of  living,  education,  and 
family  traditions  are  never  twice  alike,  and  the  personal  equation  is 
never  so  insistent  as  when  the  spending  of  money  for  family  needs  or 
individual  satisfaction  is  involved.  This  being  the  case,  budgets,  to 
be  used  successfully,  must  be  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular 
family  or  individual  concerned. 

In  present-day  teaching,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  increased  by 
making  the  subject  as  personal  as  possible,  bringing  their  own  needs 
and  experiences  into  the  discussions  whenever  it  can  be  done.  Every 
student  should  learn  the  use,  limitations,  and  possibilities  of  money  and 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  its  possession,  the  need  for  becom- 
ing conscious  of  standards,  and  the  cost  of  supplying  those  standards. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  emphasize  these  points  than  by  the  study 
of  actual  situations.  Discussions  may  from  the  first  be  devoted  to 
questions  of  wise  financial  policy  for  real  families.  Later  actual  prob- 
lems in  making  personal  and  family  budgets  should  be  presented  to 
the  students  for  solution.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  will  grow  with 
every  problem  which  gives  them  knowledge  of  human  needs  and  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  they  may  be  satisfied. 

The  problems  must  be  real  ones,  accompanied  by  full  details,  with 
sufficient  atmosphere  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  type  of  people 
involved.  They  should  be  presented  as  accurately  as  possible,  only 
changed  enough  to  disguise  the  source.  Problems  which  are  manu- 
factured to  order  are  not  satisfactory ;  the  class  must  feel  the  reality 
of  the  situations.  Problems  should  be  worked  out  at  home  and  con- 
clusions reported  to  the  class.  Each  student  will  apply  to  the  solution 
his  own  sense  of  values  and  will  plan  to  spend  for  that  which,  it  seems 
to  him,  will  give  the  most  desirable  return.  It  is  not  necessary,  per- 
haps not  desirable,  to  try  to  decide  upon  the  best  solution  of  the 
problems.  There  is  no  best  except  for  a  given  family ;  and  as  each 
student  represents  such  a  family  in  his  own  way,  no  one  else  can 
decide  (although  he  may  advise)  that  some  other  method  of  spending 
would  be  better.  .  .  . 

The  procedure  for  budget-making  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 
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i.  Estimate  the  probable  minimum  income  for  a  year,  not  forgetting 
rents,  allowances,  interest,  and  similar  receipts. 

2.  List  the  items  which  must  be  provided  from  that  income,  not  for- 
getting variable  or  seasonal  expense,  like  coal  and  doctor's  bills,  or 
the  necessary  item  of  saving. 

3.  Group  these  items  under  the  six  headings :  savings,  shelter,  food, 
operating,  clothing,  and  development. 

Subdivide  each  group  under  these  headings :  fixed  charges,  charges 
possible  to  estimate,  and  charges  necessary  to  limit.  For  example, 
under  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  would  include  water  if  not 
metered,  and  charges  possible  to  estimate  must  include  water  if 
metered,  and  coal,  while  under  charges  necessary  to  limit  would  come 
telephone  toll  calls  and  wood  for  fireplace. 

4.  Estimate  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  living  indi- 
cated by  the  items  listed,  write  the  estimates  beside  the  items,  and 
add  the  totals  in  each  section  or  group  of  items. 

5.  Compare  the  total  estimated  expense  with  the  total  expected 
income.  Weigh  one  expense  against  others ;  decide  which  will  give  the 
greatest  return  in  value.  Choose,  discard,  balance,  reduce,  increase, 
and  compare  until  the  result  promises  to  provide  the  things  most 
desired,  adequate  food,  safe  shelter,  suitable  clothing,  and  essential 
operating  expenses  (heat,  light,  and  water),  with  a  surplus  for  spirit- 
ual life,  recreation,  health,  and  saving. 

6.  Consult  the  plan  before  buying.  If  necessary  to  purchase  some- 
thing not  included  in  the  plan,  know  what  is  being  given  up  in  order 
to  buy  outside  the  plan.  Make  the  plan  control  expense. 


CONSCIOUS  STANDARDS1 
S.  Agnes  Donham 

A  budget  is  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  any  commodity  during  a 
specified  time  and,  subject  to  changed  conditions,  should  control  the 
expenditure  during  that  time.  An  income  budget  is,  then,  a  plan  for 
spending  one's  income  during  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year. 

Having  been  made,  it  should  be  followed  as  exactly  as  possible 
during  the  time  for  which  it  is  planned.  A  household  budget  is  a 
plan  for  spending  the  family  income  during  a  definite  period  of  time. 
A  plan  for  a  yearly  budget  covers  seasonal  as  well  as  regular  expend- 

1S.  Agnes  Donham,  Spending  the  Family  Income,  chap.  2.  Copyright,  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1924. 
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itures,  and  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  when  made  for  a  shorter 
time.  When  a  household  budget  is  carefully  made,  based  upon  past 
experiences  and  well-thought-out  estimates,  it  can  be  followed  if  all 
the  members  of  the  family  are  agreed  upon  its  provisions  and  nothing 
happens  to  decrease  the  purchasing  value  or  actual  amount  of  the 
income  or  to  change  essentially  the  mode  of  living.  Increased  prices 
for  commodities  or  rent,  or  change  in  business,  are  influences  any  one 
of  which  may  necessitate  revision  of  the  budget.  The  cooperation  of 
every  member  of  the  family  is  necessary  to  success,  and  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  budget  be  kept  in  mind  and  used  as  a  check  upon 
purchases. 

It  is  true  that  a  budget  may  prove  to  be  a  poor  one,  and  in  the 
process  of  living  better  plans  will  present  themselves.  In  this  case, 
if  the  first  budget  is  reviewed  as  a  whole  and  fails  to  prove  its  worth, 
a  second  plan  may  be  substituted,  provided  the  first  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial  and  good  reasons  for  every  change  are  apparent.  A  poor 
budget  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  no  changes  of  importance 
should  be  made  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  the  faults  to  be  so 
clear  that  remedies  suggest  themselves.  A  budget  which  is  changed 
every  month  becomes  worthless ;  the  records  prove  nothing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  can  be  no  definite  conclusions  which  are  of 
constructive  value.  It  has  been  said  that  no  permanent  result  ever 
comes  from  thoughts  or  impressions  unless  they  are  expressed  by 
action.  If  this  is  true,  a  budget  planned  with  great  care,  accounting 
for  the  whole  of  the  income  and  then  laid  aside,  will  never  help  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  income  or  bring  about  any  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  of  the  family.  A  budget  must  be  made  and  then 
lived. 

"Why  make  a  budget?"  "I  know  what  I  have  and  I  usually 
spend  it  all."  "I  only  buy  what  I  must."  "I  never  buy  anything 
which  I  do  not  need,  and  if  by  chance  anything  is  left,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  good  use  for  it."  These  and  similar  excuses  are  made  for 
unplanned  spending.  The  old  saying  that  we  must  cut  the  gar- 
ment according  to  our  cloth  applies  to  the  income.  We  must  make 
our  purchases  according  to  our  money.  There  is  always  a  limit  to 
the  returns  which  can  be  had  from  a  definite  sum  of  money.  If 
spent  carelessly,  some  of  the  income  goes  for  purposes  less  useful 
or  less  desirable  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  expenditure  had  been 
planned. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  making  a  budget.  Chief  among  them 
are  these : 

The  necessities  will  be  provided,  because  considered  first. 
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Purchases  will  be  made  more  wisely,  since,  having  been  planned 
for,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  seasonal  reductions,  and  time  may  be 
allowed  for  finding  the  right  article. 

Purchases  will  fit  together  because  planned  together. 

Leaks  will  be  uncovered  and  may  be  stopped. 

The  standard  of  living  will  improve  because  the  family  life  will  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  If  there  are  extravagances,  they  will  be  dropped 
and  real  values  will  take  the  place  of  careless  choice. 

More  money  will  be  saved  because  saved  regularly  and  by  definite 
plan. 

Saving,  planning  for  all  necessities,  choice  of  most  worth-while 
luxuries,  wise  marketing,  harmony  in  results,  discovery  of  leaks,  im- 
provement of  standards,  recognition  of  real  values  may,  any  or  all 
of  them,  result  from  the  use  of  a  carefully  made  budget. 

A  well-rounded  life  should  include  expenditure  for  necessities,  sav- 
ing, giving,  spiritual  growth,  education,  health,  play,  culture,  and 
social  life.  The  family  or  individual  which  ignores  any  one  of  these 
must  inevitably  lose  some  of  the  abundance  which  life  should  hold  in 
store  for  all.  When  we  unnecessarily  spend  all  for  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter,  and  ignore  the  demands  of  higher  life  or  development,  we  are 
crippling  souls.  If  we  spend  all  for  art  and  are  careless  of  the  neces- 
sities, we  are  equally  unfortunate,  for  a  crippled  body  either  reacts 
upon  the  soul  or  shortens  life  itself  and  makes  all  effort  vain. 

The  successful  business  man  knows  the  expense  of  carrying  on  his 
business.  His  costs  are  figured  carefully,  and  overhead  charges  are 
worked  out  definitely.  He  bases  his  prices,  his  purchases,  his  methods 
upon  knowledge  of  his  financial  plan,  but  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion he  allows  the  business  of  spending  his  personal  income  to  go 
on  without  thought  of  planning,  without  even  classification  of  expend- 
itures, with  no  positive  knowledge  of  what  effect  any  one  purchase 
may  have  upon  the  whole.  The  individual  or  the  family  spending  a 
comfortable  income  without  a  plan  must,  if  suddenly  confronted  by 
facts,  often  acknowledge  that  too  much  is  being  spent  for  clothing, 
or  that  their  food  is  elaborate  and  choice  at  the  expense  of  comfort 
in  operating  or  the  simplest  expenditures  for  culture,  health,  or  play. 

Planned  expenditure  should  lead  to  better  rounded  family  or  in- 
dividual life,  with  due  consideration  given  to  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  operating,  but  with  an  equal  measure  of  thought  and  effort  placed 
upon  service  to  others,  religious  and  civic  activities,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual growth,  health,  social  life,  and  play.  The  development  of  a  one- 
sided family  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  that  of  a  one-sided  man  or 
woman.  The  budget-maker  who  plans  only  for  material  things  is  like 
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a  woman  who  works  all  day  in  the  kitchen,  forgetting  that  the  rest 
of  her  house  should  be  put  in  order.  A  plan  for  life  should  include 
the  spiritual,  mental,  and  social,  as  well  as  material ;  this  provision 
for  spiritual,  mental,  and  social  development  involves  expenditure  of 
money  just  as  surely  as  does  the  purchase  of  food  or  clothing,  and  if 
nothing  is  to  be  neglected  or  crowded  out,  a  spending  plan  must  be 
made  to  cover  all  of  these  demands. 

No  one  plan  will  suit  every  family.  Each  family  must  make  its 
budget  in  accordance  with  its  income,  environment,  and  standards  of 
living.  The  heedless  purchase  rarely  indicates  a  consciousness  of 
values,  while  planned  expenditure  is  based  upon  definite  standards 
which  the  very  act  of  planning  has  made  conscious. 

Few  people  know  exactly  what  their  standards  of  living  are. 
Challenged  by  the  question  and  given  time  to  formulate  them,  most 
men  and  women  would  be  able  to  express  their  standards  vaguely. 
One  reason  for  the  difficulty  which  many  families  have  in  making  ends 
meet  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  made  definite  choices,  but  have 
drifted  from  one  expenditure  to  another,  suddenly  finding  themselves 
without  money  to  purchase  what  seem  to  them  absolute  necessities, 
and  obliged  to  go  into  debt  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Making  a  spending 
plan  involves  a  conscious  choice  between  expenditures,  and  should 
disclose  to  the  family  its  failure  or  success  in  estimating  values. 

For  convenience  let  us  consider  all  incomes  as  classified  under 
four  heads :   existence,  living,  comfort,  luxury. 

An  Existence  Income  is  so  small  that  it  provides  only  enough  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  keep  the  family  alive  and  protected  from  the 
elements. 

A  Living  Income  will  provide  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter, — enough  to  keep  the  family  alive  and  able  to  work.  This 
will  mean : 

Food  adequate  for  nourishment,  but  with  little  choice  ; 

Clothing  sufficient  for  cleanliness,  of  durable  quality  ; 

Shelter  safe,  with  possibilities  of  sanitation  ; 

Operating  necessary  to  life  (heat,  light,  and  water) ; 

A  surplus,  which  permits  small  savings  and  some  recreation. 

The  Comfort  Income  is  large  enough  to  give : 

Food  adequate  for  nourishment,  with  some  possibilities  of  choice  ; 

Clothing  suitable  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  done,  comfortable  for  the 
climate  in  which  the  family  lives,  with  opportunity  for  choice  and  beauty ; 
but  carefully  selected  after  definite  planning  and  with  constant  care  to  make 
every  purchase  count. 
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Shelter,  safe  physically  and  morally,  sanitary,  with  some  privacy  for  indi- 
viduals and  a  degree  of  comfort  for  all,  but  without  reckless  expenditure  for 
location  or  size. 

Operating  consistent  with  the  expenditure  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
A  comfort  income  will  not  allow  heedless  or  extravagant  operating.  Every 
detail  will  require  careful  supervision  and  restraint. 

Surplus  for  saving  and  well  being,  that  is,  for  those  things  which  tend  to 
develop  the  spiritual,  mental,  physical,  and  social  sides  of  family  life. 

The  Luxury  Income  will  purchase : 

More  food,  with  greater  delicacies  ; 

More  clothing,  of  finer  fabrics,  more  decorative  and  with  more  frequent 
changes ; 

Better  shelter,  with  greater  privacy,  beauty,  and  comfort  in  appoint- 
ments ; 

Operating  expense  consistent  with  the  expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter ;  increased  service  and  consequently  freedom  from  small,  pinching 
economies ; 

Surplus  for  larger  savings  and  greater  development  of  spiritual  and  men- 
tal life  through  possibilities  of  travel,  education,  and  society,  according  to 
individual  choice. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  the  limits  in  amount  which  divide  any  two 
of  these  classes  of  income.  Because  of  education,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, occupation,  and  number  in  the  family,  what  might  be  a  luxury 
income  for  one  family  would  be  a  comfort  income  for  another,  and 
equally  a  comfort  income  for  one  family  would  provide  only  living 
conditions  for  another.  Each  family  must  look  its  standards  of  living 
squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  honestly  whether  it  is  harboring 
luxury  standards  on  a  comfort  income,  or  comfort  standards  on  a 
living  income.  If  its  standards  have  been  at  fault,  they  should  be 
reduced  until  they  are  within  the  limits  of  the  income. 

It  is,  then,  wise  to  ask  very  seriously  what  the  family  standards 
are  for  shelter,  food,  clothing,  operating,  and  development, — mental, 
physical,  social,  and  spiritual. 

If  this  is  done  in  the  family  group,  and  the  analysis  put  into  writing, 
there  are  likely  to  be  various  inconsistencies  apparent,  and  discussion 
should  result  in  clearing  the  way  for  more  constructive  planning  than 
would  be  possible  without  such  a  definite  statement  of  standards.  If 
the  object  in  making  a  budget  is  first  to  save  more  money,  and  second 
to  get  a  better  return  for  the  money  expended,  the  first  step  in  the 
budget-making  should  be  to  discover  what  has  previously  prevented 
saving,  and  the  next,  what  return  has  come  from  the  spending ;  and 
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the  result  of  such  study  should  be  a  readjustment  that  will  eliminate 
the  expenditures  which  have  failed  to  produce  adequate  returns. 

Exercises 

1.  Show  how  and  why  your  family's  standard  of  living  belongs  in  one  or 
other  of  the  levels  indicated  by  Miss  Donham. 

2.  Do  you  share  in  the  planning  of  income  and  expenditure  with  others  of 
your  family  ? *  Discuss  this  point. 


BUDGETS:  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SPENDING2 
Mary  Hinman  Abel 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  know  any  family  that  operates  on  a  budget  basis  ? 

2.  Besides  regulating  standards,  of  what  other  uses  may  studies  of  budg- 
ets be,  in  relation  to  planes  and  standards  of  living  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  known  laws  which  describe  the  way  in  which  budgets 
tend  to  differ  or  change  in  distribution  with  a  difference  or  change  of  income  ? 

4.  Have  experts  any  advice  as  to  a  " normal"  distribution  of  expenditure 
among  budget  items  ? 

[The  first  few  readings  in  this  section  dealt  exclusively  with  budgets  in 
the  true  sense,  that  is,  advance  estimates,  balanced  and  used  as  a  guide. 
Studies  of  accounts  of  actual  income  and  expenditure  (in  other  words,  of 
the  plane  of  living)  are  also  called  budget  studies  in  the  literature.  The  dis- 
tinction should  be  borne  in  mind.  Please  note  that  Mrs.  Abel,  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  makes  the  distinction,  but  proceeds  to  include  both  kinds  of 
budgetary  analyses  in  her  discussion.  Allow  also  for  changes  in  values  of 
the  dollar.] 

The  family  budget.  .  .  .  Technically  the  budget,  whether  of  a 
nation  or  of  a  family,  is  concerned  with  dividing  up  the  estimated 
income  before  the  money  is  spent.  As  applied  to  household  finances, 
it  is  distinctly  new ;  it  is  yet  to  be  accepted  in  any  but  very  progres- 
sive families.  .  .  . 

1  Question  from  syllabus  by  Dean  Nora  Talbot. 

2Mary  Hinman  Abel,  Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income,  pp.  151- 
162.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1921. 
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Misuse  of  the  term.  The  word  "  budget,"  as  applied  to  household 
finances,  is  often  wrongly  used.  It  should  have  the  same  meaning  that 
it  bears  in  public  finance,  a  forecast  or  estimate  of  expenditures  for 
the  year  to  come,  while  the  items  for  which  the  money  was  spent  in 
the  year  past  would  appear  as  expense  account  or  a  summary  of  it ; 
but  perhaps  because  domestic  finance  is  in  such  an  undeveloped  state, 
the  compact  word  "budget,"  suggestive  of  large  and  exact  methods, 
seems  to  have  been  seized  on  and  put  to  a  double  use,  and  so  the 
expense  account  of  the  past,  as  also  the  calculated  plan  for  the  year 
to  come,  is  sometimes  called  the  budget. 

The  principles  that  are  to  guide  in  the  division  of  the  income  of 
any  given  family  may  be  worked  out  by  a  study  of  its  previous  ex- 
penditures aided  by  a  comparison  with  similar  records  of  other 
families,  all  made  to  bear  on  the  attainment  of  aims  and  plans  for  the 
the  future.  Past  financial  history  is  represented  by  the  summary  of 
the  expense  account;  the  plan  for  future  spending  is  shown  by  the 
budget.  .  .  . 

Early  studies  of  the  budget.  Before  taking  up  the  spending  of  the 
individual  family  income  of  today,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what 
previous  study  has  been  put  on  the  subject  up  to  this  time.  The  study 
of  family  incomes  and  their  expenditure  was  practically  begun  in  the 
last  century  by  a  French  engineer  and  economist,  Frederic  Le  Play. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  had  spent  his  vacations  traveling  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  and  everywhere  he  studied  the  condition  of  the 
workingman.  His  method  was  to  live  a  week  or  more  with  a  typical 
family,  and  as  he  had  rare  social  gifts,  great  tact,  and  spoke  five  lan- 
guages, he  always  learned  what  he  set  out  to  learn.  This  man,  so 
capable  as  an  engineer  that  he  was  selected  by  Napoleon  III  to  or- 
ganize the  Exposition  of  1855,  did  a  unique  service  to  the  science  of 
economics  by  publishing  in  the  same  year  his  thirty-six  budgets  of 
workmen's  families,  or  Family  Monographs.  He  drew  no  statistical 
conclusions,  but  his  material  became  the  basis  of  later  work  of  the 
kind  done  by  others.  Ernst  Engel  a  few  years  later  compared  the 
Monographs  with  other  available  budgets,  added  similar  data  of  his 
own  gathered  in  Saxony,  and  announced  what  the  student  of  econom- 
ics knows  as  Engel's  Laws  of  Consumption. 

EngeVs  Laws.  1.  As  the  income  of  a  family  increases,  a  smaller  percent- 
age is  expended  for  food. 

2.  As  the  income  of  a  family  increases,  the  percentage  of  expenditure  for 
clothing  remains  about  the  same. 

3.  The  percentages  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  remain  the  same  whatever  the 
income. 
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4.  As  the  income  increases  in  amount  a  constantly  increasing  percentage 
is  expended  for  education,  recreation,  amusement,  etc. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  the  first  law,  it  would  be  found  that  at  present, 
out  of  a  $1500  income  perhaps  50  per  cent,  or  some  $700,  would  be 
spent  for  food  for  the  family  of  normal  size,  while  of  a  $2500  income 
the  amount  spent  might  remain  about  the  same,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  income  required  would  fall  to  possibly  28  per  cent. 

According  to  the  second  and  third  laws  the  family  will  use  a  larger 
sum  for  clothing,  housing,  and  all  that  goes  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
house  in  order  to  meet  the  higher  standard  of  living  which  an  in- 
creased income  will  allow,  but  the  same  relation  of  these  outgoes  to 
the  entire  income  is  apt  to  be  kept. 

As  concerns  the  fourth  law,  the  money  spent  for  other  than  physical 
necessities,  or  the  items  that  are  classed  in  the  modern  budget  under 
the  word  " advancement,"  will  be  very  small  in  amount  and  in  per- 
centage in  the  lower  range  of  incomes ;  but  as  the  family  becomes 
better  off  the  percentage  left  over  for  education,  recreation,  cultural 
expenditures,  and  luxury  of  all  kinds  will  increase ;  it  may  even  reach 
one  half  of  the  income. 

Engel's  Laws  are  not  concerned  with  any  recommended  or  advised 
division  of  family  incomes,  only  with  observed  customs  of  his  time, 
and  these  relationships  between  the  items  in  budgets  of  all  sizes  seem 
to  hold  good  to  a  surprising  extent  up  to  the  present,  based  as  they  are 
on  well-known  habits  of  people.  They  are  falsified  only  when  the 
owner  of  the  income  elects  to  spend  or  economize  in  an  unusual  way, 
as,  for  instance,  by  one  who  continued  to  live  by  preference  in  the 
same  house  or  in  the  same  style  after  his  income  had  doubled.  These 
proportions  are  also  upset  when  prices  become  deranged,  as  was  seen 
in  the  price  of  food  and,  later,  clothing  and  rent,  in  war  time.1  .  .  . 

1F.  Stuart  Chapin,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
an  officer  of  the  National  Social  Research  Council,  has  this  to  say  about  Engel's 
Laws,  in  Field  Work  and  Social  Research,  pp.  10-11  (Century,  1920) : 

"The  German  statistician  Ernst  Engel  gathered  together  data  showing  the  ex- 
penditure of  Saxon  working-class  families.  He  classified  these  figures  as  expendi- 
ture for  food,  rent,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  and  sundries.  Study  of  this  data  led 
him  to  formulate  the  following  inductive  generalizations:  first,  the  greater  the 
income,  the  smaller  the  percentage  outlay  for  subsistence ;  second,  the  percentage 
outlay  for  clothing  is  approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income;  third,  the 
percentage  for  lodging  or  rent  and  for  fuel  and  lighting,  is  invariably  the  same, 
whatever  the  income ;  and  fourth,  as  income  increases  in  amount,  the  percentage 
of  outlay  for  sundries  becomes  greater.  Students  of  family  budgets  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  America  have  confirmed  the  first  and  fourth  of  his  conclusions; 
but  the  second  does  not  hold  good,  since  expenditures  for  clothing  usually  rise 
with  increase  in  income ;  while  the  third  is  only  partially  true,  for  the  percentage 
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Mrs.  Richards 's  suggested  division  of  the  income.  The  following 
figures  were  brought  out  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Ellen  H.  Richards 
as  the  suggested  " ideal  budget"  in  the  United  States  for  the  division 
of  a  $2000  to  $4000  income  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  normal  family: 

1.  Rent .  20  per  cent,  or  J 

2.  Food 25  per  cent,  or  \ 

3.  Running  expenses 15  per  cent,  or  l 

(This  in  case  the  wife  does  most  of  the  housework.   Other- 
wise running  expenses,  chiefly  service,  will  equal  rent.) 

4.  Clothing 15  per  cent,  or  l- 

5.  Recreation,  health,  church  and  charity,  savings  and  insurance  25  per  cent,  or  1 

This  estimate,  suggestive  only,  has  remained  for  a  long  time  our 
most  useful  generalization  on  the  American  family  budget. 

The  minimum  budget  for  health  and  decency.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported,  in  December,  19 19,  $2262.47  as 
the  result  of  their  estimate  of  the  budget  that  shall  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  "a  standard  of  health  and  decency"  among  government  em- 
ployees for  a  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children 
below  the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Its 
divisions  are  as  follows : 2 

1.  Food $773.93 

2.  Clothing: 

Husband $121.16 

Wife 166.46 

Boy  (11  years) 96.60 

Girl  (5  years) 82.50 

Boy  (2  years) 4700 

513.72 

3.  Housing,  fuel  and  light 428.00 

4.  Miscellaneous 546.82 

Total  budget  at  market  prices $2262.47 

of  rent  varies  only  slightly  as  income  rises,  that  for  light  even  less,  and  expenditure 
for  fuel  actually  falls.  Conditions  making  for  greater  elasticity  and  freedom  in  ex- 
penditure of  American  families  probably  explain  this  disagreement.  Recently  Og- 
burn  {Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  16 :  374,  June, 
191 9)  has  given  mathematical-statistical  expression  to  these  principles  of  income  and 
expenditure,  thus  stating  them  in  precise  quantitative  terms.  Although  Engel's '  laws 
of  income '  are  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  scientific  laws,  considerable  prog- 
ress in  that  direction  has  been  made  and  the  validity  of  the  inductive  method  has 
been  established  in  one  of  the  most  perplexing  corners  of  the  social-economic  field." 
1 A  valuable  detailed  account  of  the  items  under  each  head  is  found  in  a  gov- 
ernment publication  entitled  Tentative  Quantity  and  Cost  Budget  Necessary  to 
Maintain  a  Family  of  Five  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  Level  of  Health  and 
Decency.   United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington. 
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Possible  saving  upon  market  cost  by  a  family  of  extreme  thrift,  of 
high  intelligence,  great  industry  in  shopping,  good  fortune  in  purchas- 
ing at  lowest  prices,  and  in  which  the  wife  is  able  to  do  a  maximum 
amount  of  housework : 

1.  Food  (7^2  per  cent) $58.04 

2.  Clothing  (10  per  cent) 5i-37 

3.  Housing 30.00 

4.  Miscellaneous 107.50 

Total  economies 246.91 

Total  budget  minus  economies 2015.56 

The  United  States  thrift  budgets.  A  budget  estimate  of  much  in- 
terest has  been  sent  out  by  the  Savings  Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  .  .  .  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.1  It  undertakes  to  advise  upon  such  a  plan  for 
spending  the  family  money  as  will  permit  of  substantial  savings  to 
be  invested  in  government  bonds  or  other  securities,  and  since  it  was 
a  part  of  a  widespread  thrift  propaganda  for  the  country,  it  involved 
a  careful  study  of  the  minimum  expenditure  of  the  normal  family  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Several  estimates  are  here  quoted : 

For  the  $2400  budget  the  percentages  by  the  month  and  year  stand 
as  follows : 

The  $2400  Income  for  Five 


Percentage 


Month 


Year 


Savings 

Rent 

Food 

Clothing 

Housekeeping 

Advancement : 

Church  and  charity ;  health,  recreation,  and  educa- 
tion ;  personal  and  miscellaneous 


10J 
13* 
32 
IS 


IQ 


$21 
27 
64 
30 
20 


38 


$252 
324 
768 
360 
240 


456 


$200 


$2400 


This  suggested  arrangement  of  the  family  budget  is  the  result  of 
careful  work  on  the  part  of  home  economics  experts,  and  it  comes  with 
greater  authority  than  anything  of  its  kind  that  has  been  done  in 
recent  years.  It  offers,  therefore,  a  good  basis  for  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  this  chapter.  For  actual  use  the  proportion  assigned  to 
each  division  must  be  adjusted  to  individual  needs.  It  must  be  re- 
peated that  this  and  all  other  estimates  of  the  kind  are  suggestive 


1How  Other  People  Get  Ahead.   Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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only.  There  is  no  "model"  budget  in  the  sense  of  one  that  can  be 
applied  without  change  to  any  income  whatever. 

How  to  begin  a  budget.  Suppose  a  given  family  to  be  a  unit  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  income,  or,  if  not  fully  agreed,  to  have  devel- 
oped a  generous  give-and-take  that  furnishes  a  working  basis.  How 
would  they  start  out  to  assign  to  each  department  of  their  expenditure 
what  it  should  have  ? 

If  they  have  the  expense  account  for  the  preceding  year,  it  will 
help  greatly  as  giving  the  actual  family  practice,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reasons  for  it ;  moreover,  the  results  of  spending  as  they  did 
will  still  be  fresh  in  mind.  The  results,  we  will  say,  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory;  perhaps  no  money  has  been  saved;  they  may 
even  have  run  in  debt.  They  must  have  been  spending  more  in  some 
line  than  they  had  a  right  to ;  the  question  is,  Where  ? 

Plans  and  purposes.  The  first  thing  for  this  family  to  consider  is, 
what  do  they  want  to  accomplish,  say,  in  the  next  five  years,  and  how 
much  money  can  be  set  aside  to  carry  out  those  plans  ?  What  present 
outgoes  must  be  cut  down  ?  Such  decisions  are  especially  important 
for  the  young  married  couple.  .  .  . 

Any  really  definite  plan  for  the  future  will  furnish  the  beginnings 
of  a  good  division,  for  it  will  be  based  on  a  thoughtful  comparison  of 
needs.  Thus,  the  couple  who  have  begun  to  live  on  a  budget  have  a 
better  rule  than  doing  what  other  people  think  they  should.  Perhaps 
an  expensive  wedding  trip  is  not  taken,  they  may  choose  a  more  un- 
pretentious way  of  living  than  has  been  expected  of  them,  but  they 
have  bravely  "  struck  their  gait,"  for  they  know  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do  with  the  money  saved.  Moreover,  their  example  makes  it 
easier  for  everyone  they  know  to  live  the  honest  life. 

A  budget  that  does  not  know  it  is  a  budget.  One  family  started 
out  with  just  three  aims  for  the  next  twenty-five  years : 

1.  To  make  the  utmost  out  of  the  man  in  his  profession. 

2.  To  be  able  to  give  the  children  a  good  education. 

3.  To  have  enough  to  live  on  in  old  age. 

After  twenty-five  years  they  look  back  on  all  three  accomplished, 
and  done  on  a  moderate  income.  And  yet  this  family  denies  that  it 
kept  a  budget,  or  even  an  expense  account  in  detail.  What  they  felt 
to  be  necessary  was  a  knowledge  of  the  large  outgoes,  so  that  they 
might  be  scanned  and  compared  with  what  will  be  called  for  in  the 
following  year  or  years.  If  they  did  not  keep  a  budget,  it  was  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  experienced  cook  does  not  need  a  written  recipe 
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for  making  bread,  because  she  has  long  had  it  by  heart  and  is  fre- 
quently practicing  it.  .  .  . 

Restatement.  1.  It  will  be  found  important  to  make  a  somewhat 
definite  separation  between  necessities  as  required  by  health  and  effi- 
ciency, on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  things  important  but  ex- 
changeable to  a  degree  with  each  other. 

2.  A  definite  written  budget,  or  plan  of  spending  the  income,  should 
be  made  in  advance  for  the  week,  month,  or  year,  possibly  in  outline 
for  several  years,  this  plan  to  embody  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
family ;  it  will  not  be  perfect,  but  it  will  furnish  a  good  working  out- 
line. The  plan  of  spending  will  naturally  be  based  on  the  account  book 
of  a  previous  year  or  term  of  years,  and  a  study  of  the  budgets  of  other 
families,  as  found  in  home  economics  literature,  will  be  helpful. 

3.  The  making  of  this  family  budget  will  be  a  matter  of  family  con- 
ference to  which  the  children  will  be  admitted ;  nor  will  the  plan,  once 
adopted,  be  changed  without  bringing  it  before  this  conference. 

4.  Partial  budgets,  as  a  housekeeping  or  a  clothing  budget,  are  also 
of  value  and  sometimes  offer  the  necessary  training  for  the  keeping  of 
the  whole  budget.  To  live  on  them  with  satisfaction  requires  careful 
saving  for  the  larger  items,  and  forbids  the  dribbling  away  of  money 
on  unconsidered  trifles. 

5.  One  of  the  most  important  budgets  is  that  of  the  child's  allow- 
ance, which  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  education  in  comparative 
values. 

6.  The  budget  plan,  once  adopted,  should  have  a  year's  fair  trial, 
and  the  proportions  agreed  on  in  advance  should  be  adhered  to  if  pos- 
sible, even  at  considerable  inconvenience.  The  next  year  changes  may 
be  made  as  suggested  by  experience. 


Exercises 

1.  Find  a  household  that  operates  on  the  budget  basis,  and  report  an 
interview  with  them,  using  their  experiences  to  check  the  theories  herewith 
presented. 

2.  Compare  the  elements  in  the  standard  of  living,  as  outlined  in  the  in- 
troduction or  in  Lee's  paper  below  (pages  762-765),  with  the  items  in  the 
home  economists'  budgetary  schedules.  To  what  extent  do  they  correspond  ? 
Why  is  it  impractical  to  attempt  to  force  them  to  correspond  ? 

3.  Try  budgeting  your  own  or  your  family's  income  and  outgo  for  the 
current  month,  and  report  not  only  on  the  financial  results  but  on  any 
difficulties  or  changes  of  attitude  or  habit  experienced  in  the  experiment. 
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HOW  AMERICA  LIVES:   A  LIVING  STANDARD1 
Harry  W.  Laidler 
Questions 
What  are  the  sources  for  most  studies  of  living  standards  ? 

[We  continue  now  to  examine  the  results  of  cost-of-living  studies,  based 
largely  on  plane-of-living  budgets. 

The  following  brief  statements,  supplementing  those  in  the  resumes  by 
Abraham  Epstein  (pp.  327-357)  and  by  Mrs.  Abel,  are  drawn  from  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  on  the  collective  plane  of  living  in  these  United  States.  Dr. 
Laidler  is  a  moderate  and  scholarly  political  socialist,  secretary  of  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  which  is  not  identified  with  any  kind  of  socialism, 
and  author  of  valuable  books  on  the  history  and  practice  of  socialism,  coop- 
eratives, etc.  The  studies  referred  to  deal  largely  with  urban  conditions.] 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Budget.  ...  In  19 19  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  worked  out  a  tentative  budget  which,  in  its  opinion, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of  five  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a 
a  level  of  health  and  decency — by  no  means  an  ideal  standard.  The 
sum  fixed  by  the  Bureau  was  $2262.47  ($43-5!  a  week).2  The  budget 
was  a  modest  one.  It  would  provide  for  the  family : 

1.  Nourishing  food. 

2.  Houses  in  low-rent  neighborhoods  and  within  the  smallest  number  of 
rooms  consistent  with  decency  (about  four  rooms  and  a  bath). 

3.  The  upkeep  of  household  equipment,  but  with  no  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  furniture. 

4.  Clothing  sufficient  for  warmth,  "but  with  no  more  regard  for  style 
than  would  permit  one  to  appear  in  public  without  slovenliness  or  loss  of 
self-respect." 

One  woolen  suit,  one  woolen  dress,  and  one  winter  hat  could  be  pur- 
chased every  second  year,  but  no  silk  stockings  or  dresses  and  no 
house  slippers.  The  family  could  spend  $80  a  year  for  doctor,  dentist, 
and  oculist;  $20  for  amusement  and  recreation — a  vacation  in  the 
country  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  $10  for  union  dues,  $13  for 
church  and  religious  organizations,  and  $52  for  incidentals.  A  small 

1  Pamphlet  by  Harry  W.  Laidler,  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  New  York 
City,  1924,  pp.  13-15.   (1929  revision  has  now  appeared.  —  Ed.) 

2Tentative  Quantity  and  Cost  Budget  Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Family  of  Five 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  Level  of  Health  and  Decency,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  191 9  ;  also  Bulletin  7  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C.    (See  p.  482,  above.  —  Ed.) 
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amount  could  be  set  aside  for  insurance  and  carfare,  but  practically 
none  for  saving.  And  yet  we  find  that  the  average  worker  in  19 19  was 
earning  far  less  than  this  minimum;  that,  in  the  previous  year,  1918, 
nearly  seven  out  of  every  eight  wage-earners  were  getting  less  than 
$2000  a  year,  the  average  wage  being  not  quite  one  half  of  the 
minimum  ($1078). 

A  budget  for  miners.  During  the  war  Professor  William  F.  Ogburn 
fixed  $2250  as  the  necessary  minimum  for  a  miner's  family  in  the 
bituminous  mining  region.  (In  19 19  he  worked  out  another  budget 
calling  for  $2143.94.)  A  subsequent  study  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  (Children  in  Coal  Miners'  Families,  p.  71)  estimated 
that  only  6  per  cent  of  the  miners  studied  (exclusive  of  general  man- 
agers and  superintendents)  had  received  as  much  as  this  minimum; 
"of  the  workers  in  industries  other  than  mining  [in  the  mining  com- 
munities], only  12  per  cent.  .  .  .  More  than  one  third  of  the  families 
in  which  the  breadwinner  had  earned  less  than  $2250  had  more  than 
three  children.  ...  Of  514  chief  breadwinners  who  reported  that 
they  had  been  heads  of  their  respective  households  during  the  entire 
year  preceding  the  inquiry,  and  who  reported  the  amounts  of  their 
earnings,  414,  or  four  fifths,  had  earned  less  than  $1850;  204,  or  two 
fifths,  less  than  $1250;  69,  or  13  per  cent,  less  than  $850"  (p.  61). 

Perhaps  the  most  conservative  budget  for  the  fall  of  19 18  was  that 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  fixed  $1637 
as  the  amount  necessary  to  support  a  family  of  five  on  "a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  comfort."  This  budget  was  scarcely  above  a 
bare  minimum  of  subsistence.  It  was  revised  in  November,  19 19,  to 
S1803,  and  in  August,  1920,  to  $1988.  The  necessary  amount  in 
March,  1920,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  SI885.1 

Large  sections  under  minimum  standards.  In  1920  Professor  Paul  H. 
Douglas  estimated  that  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  industries  studied 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rubber  industry,  male  workers  were  receiving  less  than  the  minimum 
established  by  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  and  revised  for  1920.  The 
amount  needed  to  bring  up  the  deficit  in  nine  of  the  twelve  industries 
amounted  to  between  $300  to  S700,  or  from  22  per  cent  to  59  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  the  chief  wage-earners  are  often  supple- 
mented by  those  of  the  wife  and  children,  and  that  these  supplementary 
wages  may  at  times  bring  the  family  income  up  to  the  minimum.  But 
it  is  also  true,  as  Professor  Douglas  points  out,  that  many  attempts  of 
the  family  to  secure  supplementary  income,  as,  for  instance,  the  send- 

1  Douglas,  P.  H.,  et  al.,  The  Worker  in  Modern  Economic  Society,  p.  303. 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923.) 
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ing  of  the  mother  or  younger  children  to  work,  may  indeed  seriously 
impair  life  and  vitality.  It  is  further  true  that  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau's  budget  many  items  are  left  out  which  must  be  included  in  a 
budget  that  most  of  us  would  regard  as  necessary  for  an  American 
standard.  For  this  budget  failed  to  include  the  initial  cost  of  family 
furniture  and  fittings,  expenses  connected  with  childbirth,  adequate 
protection  against  ordinary  industrial  risk,  savings  against  old  age,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  estimated  yearly  earnings  in  the  twelve  industries 
were  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  worker  would  be  employed  the 
full  fifty-two  weeks  during  the  year  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
period  studied  by  the  National  Conference  Board,  a  period  character- 
ized by  a  great  deal  of  overtime.  Furthermore,  the  figures  given  were 
but  averages,  which  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers 
in  each  industry  obtained  less  than  the  average.  It  therefore  seems 
probable  even  from  the  figures  of  the  employer's  research  bureau — the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board — (figures  collected  "during  the 
most  outwardly  prosperous  period  in  our  recent  economic  history") 
that  ua  very  large  section  of  our  working  population  did  not  receive 
a  wage  high  enough  to  maintain  a  *  decent'  standard  of  living."1 

Exercise 

Send  for  the  pamphlets  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  and  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  bearing  on  standards  of  living. 
Compare  their  conclusions  and  interpret  your  findings. 


THE  FAMILY  EUDGET  AS  A  TOOL  FOR  SOCIOLOGICAL 

ANALYSIS2 

Carle  C.  Zimmerman 
Questions 

1.  In  what  respects  have  "Engel's  Laws"  been  corrected  by  subsequent 
studies  ? 

2.  Are  there  such  things  as  static  standards? 

3.  What  is  the  economic  importance  of  budget  study?  The  sociological 
significance  as  contrasted  with  the  economic  ? 

4.  What  are  some  principles  of  method  in  the  study  of  budgets  ? 

1  Douglas,  P.  H.,  et  al.,  op.  cit,  p.  305. 

2 Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  "The  Family  Budget  as  a  Tool  for  Sociological  Analy- 
sis," The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  6.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  with  the  addition  of  portions  of  the 
manuscript  there  unpublished.  Adapted. 
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[Professor  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  one 
of  the  younger  rural  social  economists.  He  here  outlines  for  us  the  history 
of  budgetary  studies  and  points  out  their  sociological  possibilities.  The 
paper,  printed  from  manuscript,  is  dated  from  1927,  having  been  given 
before  the  American  Sociological  Society.  It  also  appears  (abridged)  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1928.] 

One  phase  of  the  recent  development  of  rural  sociology  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  inclusion  of  studies  of  farmers'  budgets 
as  tools  for  sociological  analysis.  The  term  " budget"  is  used  here  to 
include  incomes,  expenditures,  use  of  time,  and  other  features  of  the 
" living"  behavior.  Previous  to  this  recent  development,  which  began 
with  the  studies  of  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  at  Cornell,  the  general  impres- 
sion among  sociologists  was  that  this  type  of  studies  belonged  almost 
wholly  within  the  fields  of  economics,  home  economics,  and  social 
welfare.  At  the  present  time  a  number  of  sociologists  say  that  such 
studies  should  be  left  to  the  economist,  the  home  economist,  or  wel- 
fare worker,  and  that  the  rural  sociologist  should  confine  his  energy 
to  types  of  investigation  more  within  the  field  of  sociology  proper. 
This  article  discusses  the  relationships  of  such  budgetary  studies 
to  sociology,  and  the  types  of  analysis  desirable  in  such  studies  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  utmost  contribution  to  sociology. 

If  a  historical  analysis  be  made  of  the  development  of  this  type  of 
studies,  a  number  of  characteristics  seem  outstanding.  For  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  this  use  of  budgets  as  a  tool  for 
analysis  has  been  increasing  in  intensity.  They  began  with  the  pioneer 
works  by  Petty,  King,  Vanderlint,  Massie,  Young,  Davies,  and  Eden 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  outstanding 
figures  who  promoted  them  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  Le  Play, 
his  followers,  Quetelet,  Ducpetiaux,  Engel,  and  Carroll  D.Wright.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  headway  had  been  gained 
that  governmental  agencies  and  bureaus  took  them  up,  and  since  that 
time  these  governmental  agencies  have  been  the  biggest  promoters.  At 
the  present  time  between  150  and  200  serious  studies  have  been  made 
and  the  results  published  in  various  official  and  scientific  publications. 
The  first  conclusion  is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  data  has 
been  gathered  in  this  field,  and  each  new  study  can  verify  many  of  its 
important  conclusions  by  reference  to  numerous  other  studies  gathered 
for  different  times,  different  groups,  and  different  environments.1  An- 

aFor  adequate  bibliographies  see  International  Labor  Office,  Series  N,  No.  9, 
Methods  of  Conducting  Family  Budget  Enquiries  (Geneva,  1926)  ;  Emma  Wins- 
low,  Contributions  from  Budgetary  Studies,  in  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Con- 
sumer, Chicago,  1925;  Martha  Epps,  Comparison  of  Urban  and  Rural  Incomes 
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other  important  characteristic  of  these  studies  is  that  many  of  them 
already  present  a  sociological  analysis  of  the  conclusions,  and  the 
results  obtained  have  been  most  important  contributions  to  the  field 
of  sociology.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  existing  studies  present  their 
original  data  on  the  size  and  distribution  of  incomes  and  expenditures 
along  with  many  independent  variables.  This  enables  the  sociologist 
interested  in  many  types  of  correlations  not  yet  attempted  to  go  back 
and  re-utilize  existing  data. 

The  two  most  important  contributions  to  sociology  which  were 
achieved  by  the  use  of  the  budget  as  a  tool  for  analysis  were  made 
by  Frederic  Le  Play  and  Ernst  Engel.  Le  Play  made  the  family  the 
unit  for  his  system  of  sociological  study,  and  the  budget  the  primary 
or  starting  place  in  his  study  of  the  family.  He  said  at  one  time,  "All 
the  acts  which  constitute  the  life  of  a  workingman's  family  result 
more  or  less  directly  in  an  income  or  an  outlay."  He  stated  further 
that  the  scientist  who  makes  a  complete  analysis  of  the  factors  af- 
fecting the  income  and  expense  of  a  family  possessed  a  complete 
knowledge  of  that  family.1  By  the  use  of  this  method  of  analysis 
Le  Play  and  his  followers  gave  a  logical  classification  of  societies  ac- 
cording to  their  types  of  family  organization  and  were  able  to  explain 
the  process  which  made  one  society  patriarchal  and  another  particu- 
larism The  further  ramifications  of  the  studies  explained  the  transition 
of  some  societies  from  one  type  to  the  other,  and  the  additional  social 
characteristics  which  were  associated  with  and  were  inevitably  the 
product  of  the  family  type  or  of  the  same  forces  creating  the  family 
type.  These  associated  social  factors  included  such  things  as  the  type 
of  government,  size  and  type  of  social  organization,  and  the  esprit 
de  corps  and  initiative  of  the  whole  society.  The  important  difference 

(unpublished  master's  thesis  at  Minnesota)  ;  and  the  files  of  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Many  of  the  studies  referred  to 
in  these  publications  have  specialized  bibliographies  such  as  Erhebung  von  Wirt- 
schaftsrechnungen  (translated  as  Bulletin  88,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  iqio) 
and  G.  Findlay  Shirras,  Report  on  an  Enquiry  into  Working  Class  Budgets  in 
Bombay,  India  (Bombay,  Government  Printing  Office,  1923).  A  forthcoming  bul- 
letin of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  contain  references  and 
data  from  the  most  important  of  these.  A  valuable  bibliography  is  also  given  in 
R.  C.  Chapin,  Standards  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York 
City  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1909)  ;  see  also  the  two  publications  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States  and 
Cost  of  Living  in  Foreign  Countries  (New  York,  1927).  Some  of  these  various 
studies  of  budgets  have  been  lost,  but  the  major  ones  exist  and  are  known.  See 
Alfred  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  seventh  edition,  note  on  page  115,  for 
reference  to  the  lost  studies  of  Cantillion. 

aSee  Le  Play,  Ouvriers  Europeens,  second  edition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  224-228. 
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between  the  particularist  and  the  patriarchal  types  of  families  was 
in  form  of  social  organization.  In  the  one  the  family  considered 
the  child  as  the  ultimate  purpose,  and  in  the  other  the  children 
were  trained  to  consider  the  family  and  its  destiny  as  their  final 
and  most  important  object  in  life.  While  we  may  not  agree  with  all 
that  Le  Play  said  and  did,  we  must  recognize  that  he  was  able  to 
make  valuable  use  of  the  budget  as  a  tool  for  analyzing  societies. 
I  believe  that  a  modified  version  of  Le  Play's  method  will  make 
valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology.  It  may  en- 
able us  to  measure  and  understand  some  changes  in  family  and  social 
organization  which  seem  to  be  correlated  with  the  urbanization  of 
a  population.1 

The  next  important  contribution  to  sociology  by  the  use  of  budget- 
ary studies  was  that  of  Ernst  Engel.  He  took  some  of  the  original 
data  of  Le  Play,  some  from  the  studies  of  Ducpetiaux,  and  additional 
material  from  the  Belgian  studies  of  1886  and  1891,  and  by  a  proper 
statistical  analysis  was  able  to  picture  the  configurations  of  the  wage- 
earners'  budget  with  a  rise  in  the  social  scale.  He  stated  his  law  in 
two  forms,  the  first  of  which  is  now  largely  neglected,  although  it  is 
really  the  more  important  for  sociology.  The  first  form  was  that  the 
importance  of  food  in  the  budget  was  the  best  single  index  of  the 
social  position  of  the  laborer.  The  second  form  was  that  an  increase 
in  income  was  associated  with  declining  proportions  of  the  budget 
spent  for  food,  about  the  same  proportions  spent  for  clothing,  rent, 
fuel  and  light,  and  an  increasing  proportion  for  education,  health, 
recreation,  and  amusement.  Since  Engel's  time  students  have  busied 
themselves  primarily  with  the  second  statement  of  his  law,  and  have 
in  some  cases  and  for  some  classes  found  that  the  proportions  to  dif- 
ferent budgets  are  different  for  different  social  groups.  An  illustration 
is  the  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  all  its  employees  who 
drew  salaries  of  less  than  $5000  in  19 19.  An  increase  of  income  was 
associated  with  the  same  proportions  spent  for  food.2  However,  to 
this  time  no  one  has  abrogated  the  real  principles  of  Engel's  law  as 
first  implied, — a  rise  in  social  scale  among  wage-earners  is  associated 
with  a  diminishing  perspective  of  the  physiological  needs,  and  an  in- 

1  For  data  as  to  the  Le  Play  school  one  may  see  the  six  volumes  of  Ouvriers 
Europiens,  especially  the  introductions  to  Volumes  I  and  II.  I  have  also  con- 
sulted E.  Demolins's  Brochure  de  Propagande  for  the  Le  Play  school  ;  other  valu- 
able works  by  the  same  author;  and  P.  Sorokin's  Contemporary  Sociological 
Theory,  chap.  2.  The  latter  reference  gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  school  and  its 
methods  and  also  an  excellent  bibliography  concerning  the  school. 

2  See  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  December,  1920,  and  F.  H.  Streightoff,  The 
Standard  of  Living,  p.  20.  Numerous  other  students  have  found  minor  exceptions. 
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creasing  perspective  of  non-physiological  needs.1  Furthermore,  this 
principle  has  now  been  found  to  apply  to  the  farm  laborer  or  rural 
wage-earner  and  to  the  salaried  classes  in  cities.2  The  Minnesota 
studies  have  found  that  this  physiological  and  non-physiological  type 
of  budgetary  competition,  while  it  exists,  is  not  the  primary  competi- 
tion in  the  budgets  of  Minnesota  farm  families.3 

If  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  significance  of  the  sociological 
phase  of  Engel's  law  or  laws,  it  may  be  recognized  as  an  important 

1  Several  concepts  have  been  used  to  interpret  this  change  which  I  have  called 
from  physiological  to  non-physiological.  Marshall  (op.  cit.,  p.  115)  indicates  three  : 
from  necessities  to  comforts  and  luxuries;  from  those  that  provide  only  present 
pleasure  to  those  that  build  up  physical  and  moral  strength  ;  and  from  those  that 
gratify  the  lower  wants  to  those  that  satisfy  the  higher  wants.  C.  G.  Dittmer 
{Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  3:  1 18  ff.)  uses  practically  the  same  concepts 
used  here.  If  we  classify  food,  shelter,  and  sex  as  physiological  needs,  the  con- 
clusion holds  true  for  food  and  the  elements  of  shelter.  For  sex,  it  is  known  that 
the  reproduction  rates  are  higher  among  the  lower  classes,  but  this  is  not  a  true 
measure  of  sex  life,  because  the  element  of  birth  control  enters  in.  Some  groups 
in  upper  social  strata  do  considerable  entertaining  at  home,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  food  costs,  so  the  percentage  does  not  decrease.  .  .  . 

2  For  the  rural  wage-earner  see  the  original  data  of  Engel  in  Die  Lebenskosten, 
Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics,  4:  1895;  M.  Rubin,  Con- 
sommation  de  Families  d'Ouvriers  Danois,  in  the  same  International  Institute  of 
Statistics,  12:  1901  ;  Levnadskostnaderna  pa  Landsbyg[d]en  i  Sverige,  Swedish 
Statistical  Bureau,  Stockholm,  1923  ;  and  Great  Britain  Agricultural  Wages 
Board,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Occupation  of  Agricultural  Land  on  the 
cost  of  living  of  rural  workers,  1919.  For  the  salaried  classes,  see  principally 
Jessica  Peixotto,  Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard  of  Living 
(Macmillan,  1927)  ;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  December,  1920;  and  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  357  (small-salaried  class).  There  are  nu- 
merous similar  studies,  especially  in  Europe.  (See  Statistik  Aarbok  Norge,  1920, 
Table  108.) 

3  This  reference  is  from  an  unpublished  bulletin  by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  See  also  Bulletin  No.  234,  Minnesota  Station.  The  principal 
conclusion  of  this  study  regarding  the  relative  types  of  competition  in  the  budgets 
of  farmers  versus  wage  and  salary  earners  is  that  the  primary  competition  in 
farmers'  budgets  is  between  the  investment  expenditures  (mainly  land)  and  living, 
whereas  the  physiological  and  non-physiological  type  of  competition  occupies  a 
minor  second  place.  This  new  social  law  as  found  in  this  Minnesota  study  bears 
out  the  old  contention  of  Knut  Hamsun  and  Ladislas  Reymont  that  "land"  is 
the  big  theme  in  the  life  of  peasant  groups  organized  about  the  institution  of 
private  property  in  land.  Marshall  has  observed  this  same  characteristic.  Con- 
cerning the  peasant  proprietor  he  says  (op.  cit.,  p.  646),  "He  is  scarcely  ever  idle, 
and  seldom  regards  his  work  as  mere  drudgery ;  it  is  all  for  the  land  that  he  loves 
so  well."  (Italics  supplied.)  Further  on  the  same  page  he  continues,  "  .  .  .  and 
the  peasant  proprietors  are  so  intent  on  their  land  they  often  care  for  little  else." 
Land  hunger  may  not  be  so  strong  in  America  as  in  Europe,  but  the  same  general 
tendencies  may  exist.  See  Rolvaag,  Giants  in  the  Earth,  for  a  concrete  descrip- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  peasant  regarding  land.  .  .  . 
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addition  to  sociology.  We  are  now  talking  about  "social  mobility" 
and  its  effect  upon  the  individual.  From  the  standpoint  of  vertical 
social  mobility  up  the  economic  scale  this  sociological  statement  of 
Engel's  law  enables  us  to  understand  some  of  the  things  that  happen 
to  the  individual.  His  income  increases,  the  perspective  of  physio- 
logical needs  diminishes  in  mental  space,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  sum  total  of  the  behavior  is  about  the  so-called  non-physiological 
desires.1  Non-physiological  behavior  is  more  subject  to  variation  than 
the  other.  This  is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  correlation  coefficients 
which  are  always  found  when  we  try  to  find  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine this  behavior.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  mental  strain  of  mobile  and  of  urban  populations  is 
explainable  by  this  statement  of  the  findings  of  Engel  and  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  budgetary  behavior  of  farm  and  urban  peoples.  This 
statement  does  not  deny  the  effects  of  selection  and  of  other  factors. 
A  rise  in  the  social  scale  increases  the  amount  of  choice  which  an 
individual  must  make,  and  this  choice  involves  mental  strain.  Per- 
sons who  are  not  social  climbers  or  social  fallers  get  adjusted  to  cer- 
tain standards  of  living,  and  their  habitual  modes  of  life  solve  the 
matter  of  choice  for  them.2  Furthermore,  the  urbanization  of  a  popu- 
lation changes  its  budgetary  behavior  from  that  about  "land"  to 
numerous  situations  which  involve  choice  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
failure  of  sociologists  to  express  much  interest  in  social  analysis  by 
use  of  budgetary  concepts  since  the  days  of  Le  Play  and  Engel  has 
caused  us  to  lose  much  of  this  interpretation.  Furthermore,  a  failure 
to  use  the  budgetary  concept  for  analysis  of  farm  and  urban  and  dif- 
ferent social  strata  will  handicap  us  in  our  attempts  to  understand 
society.  The  economist  has  indicated  a  primary  interest  in  demand 
curves  and  cost  of  living  as  they  have  studied  society  through  these 
tools.  It  is  up  to  the  sociologist  to  make  this  "sociological  analysis."3 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  the  behavior  changes  from  food,  shelter,  and  sex  to 
other  realms  of  behavior.  All  these  types  of  behavior  increase  but  reach  a  satura- 
tion point  beyond  which  their  satisfaction  is  no  longer  necessary  to  existence  and 
where  at  times  their  satisfaction  may  become  harmful.  .  .  .  Take  the  present 
campaigns  by  the  life-insurance  companies  for  weight  reductions  after  thirty 
years  of  age.  ... 

2  See  Van  Rensselaer  and  Van  der  Water,  The  Social  Ladder,  for  proof  of  this 
in  terms  of  the  "400"  of  New  York  and  the  social  climbers. 

3 See  Engel  (op.  cit.,  p.  26)  for  the  original  statement  of  his  principles  in  soci- 
ological terms.  At  this  place  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Le  Play.  "The 
poorer  the  family  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  total  budget  which  goes  for 
food,  and  thus,  .  .  .  under  the  same  conditions,  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
which  goes  for  food  is  the  measure  of  the  material  condition  of  a  population."  .  .  . 
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In  addition  to  these  two  major  correlations  established  in  the  field 
of  sociology  by  the  use  of  the  budgetary  tool  for  analysis,  another 
important  one  has  been  attempted,  that  between  nationality  or  race 
and  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  expenditures.  However,  the  failure 
to  use  methods  of  partial  correlation  or  subsorting  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate extraneous  variables  which  affect  the  results,  makes  these  studies 
untrustworthy.1 

In  addition  to  these  major  contributions  of  budgetary  studies  to 
sociology  there  are  two  main  contributions  strictly  within  the  field  of 
economics.  These  are  the  configurations  of  types  of  demand  curves 
and  indices  of  cost  of  living.  Of  these  two  the  configurations  of  types 
of  demand  curves  have  been  very  important  for  theoretical  economics, 
although  lately  the  economists  have  spent  the  most  time  and  money 
on  indices  of  cost  of  living.  A  large  portion  of  the  field  of  theoretical 
economics  is  based  on  the  relations  existing  between  the  various  types 
of  curves  of  supply  and  demand.2  In  the  studies  in  Minnesota  the 
following  types  of  behavior  often  appeared.  These  make  these  cost- 
of-living  indices  appear  at  times  quite  far  from  reality. 

i.  There  appear  to  be  about  as  many  costs  of  living  as  there  are 
people.  Of  course,  any  population  may  be  grouped  within  certain 
ranges,  but  the  changes  in  the  qualitative  phases  of  purchases  and  in 
the  actual  content  of  the  market  basket,  which  occur  with  changes  of 
incomes,  are  so  marked  that  a  single  or  a  multiple  cost  of  living  com- 
pletely obscures  the  real  facts  desired  to  be  expressed.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Western  society  is  what  it  would  cost  to  procure  what  the  family 
thinks  it  ought  to  have  for  living ;  and  what  it  thinks  varies  according 
to  the  family,  the  environment,  and  the  many  social  factors  outside 
the  field  of  economics.  One  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  how  much  a  given  family  or  group  can  make  or  acquire  for 
spending.  These  " spendable  incomes"  affect  actual  expenditures  as 
well  as  the  attitudes  the  family  has  regarding  its  needs.  Differences 
in  ability  to  accumulate  spendable  income,  as  well  as  in  the  many 
ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  spent,  take  us  into  the  furthermost 
ramifications  of  human  behavior.  The  actual  profile  of  curves  of 
distribution  of  incomes  fluctuates  from  time  to  time  and  for  dif- 


1For  these  studies  see  especially  the  sixth  and  the  eighteenth  annual  reports 
of  the  United  States  Comissioner  of  Labor  and  the  fourth  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  of  Hawaii,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  94, 
1 91 1.  This  last  report  gives  the  original  data,  which  will  make  an  excellent  prob- 
lem for  some  student  of  multiple  and  partial  correlation. 

2  Contrast  A.  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  and  A.  C.  Pigou,  Economics  of  Welfare,  with 
the  five  studies  of  cost  of  living  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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ferent  populations.  People  tend  to  spend  what  they  make,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  of  living.1 

2 .  Different  groups  of  people  spend  varying  amounts  for  the  same 
types  of  consumption.  With  an  increase  of  income,  farmers  spend 
more  for  food  and  raise  more  on  the  home  farm.  Certain  communi- 
ties spend  twice  as  much  for  pork  or  coffee  as  others.  Some  commu- 
nities make  eating  the  main  diversion  of  their  life,  and  others  make 
clothing  paramount.  There  are  communities  in  Minnesota  where  six 
meals  a  day  are  the  ordinary  consumption.  Every  other  shop  in  the 
town  is  a  restaurant.  How  can  these  variations  in  the  significance 
of  single  items  in  the  budget  be  explained?  That  remains  for  the 
sociology  of  the  future.  Correlations  within  the  field  of  economics 
do  not  seem  to  explain  them. 

3.  Different  items  are  purchased  to  satisfy  the  same  kinds  of  desires. 
Many  farm  families  save  a  little  money  for  the  enjoyment  of  old  age. 
One  family  spent  this  money  for  a  trip  back  to  Sweden.  Another 
purchased  a  nice  house  in  town.  A  third  gave  it  to  his  boy  to  fix  up 
the  farm,  and  his  wife  took  in  washing  to  pay  for  a  cheap  little  cottage 
in  the  " skunk  hollow"  section  of  a  near-by  village  where  they  retired. 
For  each  of  these  illustrations  a  thousand  may  be  added.  A  complete 
interpretation  of  living  behavior  will  enable  us  to  explain  these  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  use  of  funds  allotted  to  single  purposes. 

4.  Different  groups  can  live  cheaper  or  with  less  cost,  if  necessary, 
and  with  an  increase  of  income  they  tend  to  improve  their  living  in 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  emulating  the  upper  classes.  The  in- 
crease of  income  during  the  war  helped  many  to  increase  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  fall  since  the  war  caused  a  decrease,  and  many  who 
were  unable  to  decrease  their  living  expenses  lost  their  farms.  Many 
increased  their  mortgages  rather  than  decrease  their  living  expendi- 
tures. These  individual  variations  and  fluctuations,  sometimes  with 
the  "cost  of  living"  and  sometimes  in  an  opposite  manner,  require 
intercorrelations  with  many  other  social  factors  and  with  many  types 
of  environment  and  native  abilities  for  their  explanation.  The  old 
adage,  two  can  live  cheaper  than  one,  is  not  necessarily  nor  factually 
true.   Marriage  for  many  men  has  meant  the  opposite. 

1  Sorokin  has  found  certain  permanent  forces  working  for  stratification  as  well 
as  for  equalization.  The  interplay  of  these  two  forces  makes  fluctuation  rather 
necessary.  See  Social  Mobility,  chap.  4  and  p.  63.  For  an  illustration  of  the  social 
factors  affecting  the  cost  of  living,  see  the  portions  of  The  Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok  which  deal  with  his  budget.  Jessica  Peixotto  estimates  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  for  a  college  professor  with  a  small  family  at  $5000  a  year.  See 
Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard  of  Living,  pp.  255  ff. 
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5.  Many  social  climbers  acquire  merely  the  formal  aspects  of  living 
of  higher  groups,  without  its  subjective  content;  and  many  social 
"falters"  lose  merely  the  formal  content  of  the  living  behavior  with- 
out its  subjective  side.  There  are  numbers  of  farmers  who  climb  the 
social  ladder  until  they  become  relatively  wealthy.  Yet  they  often 
find  it  impossible  to  accommodate  to  more  than  the  formal  content 
of  better  living.  One  moved  to  town  and  purchased  a  modern  house. 
However,  he  could  never  get  accommodated  to  the  idea  of  shaving 
in  a  bathroom  and  always  kept  his  razor  and  soap  mug  in  the  kitchen. 
Another  built  a  modern  house  on  his  farm  but  always  turned  off  the 
heat  in  all  the  other  rooms  and  lived  in  the  kitchen.  He  did  not 
feel  right  wasting  so  much  heat.  Certain  standards  of  living  seem  to 
get  hold  of  men  in  their  youth,  and  the  prosperity  of  old  age  cannot 
change  them.  Examples  of  social  fallers  are  that  class  of  former 
bankers  (now  numerous  in  the  agricultural  mid-West)  who  lost  all 
they  had  during  the  agricultural  decline  after  the  war.  They  fell 
from  the  elite  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  minor  positions  as  clerks, 
automobile  salesmen,  and  officials  with  small  pay.  Their  mental 
sufferings  appear  more  pathetic  than  the  real  sufferings  of  the  so-called 
submerged  classes.  Yet  within  their  households  they  often  maintain 
most  of  the  subjective  content  of  their  original  status.  Their  sub- 
terfuge is  obvious  to  all  except  the  members  of  the  families  them- 
selves. It  is  obviously  evident  that  purely  economic  indices  of  cost 
of  living  are  relatively  inadequate  as  interpretations  of  the  major 
part  of  the  real  budgetary  and  living  behavior.  Such  phenomena  may 
be  accounted  for  only  through  consideration  of  a  series  of  other  social 
and  non-economic  factors,  which  shows  again  that  the  real  living  be- 
havior is  the  object  matter  not  only  of  economics  but  of  sociology. 
It  involves  intercorrelations  of  economic  phenomena  with  many  phe- 
nomena in  other  fields  and  with  the  environment  and  native  equip- 
ment of  the  individual. 

Many  other  prominent  phenomena  of  living  behavior,  which  cannot 
be  elaborated  further  here,  show  the  same  results. 

Summary  of  historical  analysis.  After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  study  of  social  behavior  by  use  of  the  budget  as  an  investigational 
tool,  the  net  results  are  about  evenly  divided  between  the  sociolo- 
gists and  the  economists.  The  sociologists  have  found  out  through 
the  work  of  Le  Play  and  Engel  that  social  organization  and  social 
mobility  reflect  themselves  in  the  budget.  Much  of  our  understand- 
ing of  the  life  of  the  people  is  due  to  the  discoveries  of  students  using 
budgetary  behavior  as  a  field  of  approach.  The  primary  fields  of 
investigation  of  the  economists,  curves  of  demand  and  cost  of  living, 
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are  by  no  means  a  complete  interpretation  of  living  behavior.  The 
revival  of  this  tool  by  the  rural  sociologists  depends  upon  the  purposes 
which  they  seek  to  attain  and  the  types  of  correlations  which  they 
attempt.  If  they  use  this  dollars-and-cents  approach  to  studies  in 
sociology,  they  are  not  leaving  their  field  of  investigation,  and  they 
may  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  human  behavior.1 

METHODS  FOR  FUTURE  ANALYSIS2 

If  we  grant  that  the  rural  sociologist,  along  with  the  Le  Play  school 
in  England,  will  revive  the  use  of  budgetary  analysis,  what  type  of 
analysis  will  be  most  fruitful  during  the  next  five  years  ?  This  prob- 
lem falls  logically  into  three  fields :  the  types  of  data  to  be  gathered ; 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  gathering  data ;  and  the  types  of  correla- 
tion to  be  attempted.  While  research  is  a  seeking  for  unknowns  or 
for  verifications  of  theories,  and  as  such  is  mostly  trial  and  error,  yet 
there  are  a  few  principles  of  approach  based  upon  the  experience  of 
other  students  which  I  think  are  valid.  In  the  field  of  types  of  data, 
these  are  as  follows. 

The  farm  budget  must  be  approached  as  a  unit.  It  is  a  consistent 
whole,  both  logically  and  actually.  Consequently  the  rural  sociolo- 
gist must  take  the  entire  income  and  account  for  its  outgo.  If  he 
limits  himself  to  the  so-called  "cost  of  living,"  as  did  Kirkpatrick  and 

1  For  a  discussion  of  methodology  see  International  Labor  Office,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45- 
54 ;  a  similar  bulletin  on  technique  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics; an  article  by  Bowley,  March,  Stuart,  and  Jensen  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Statistics,  Report  of  Sixteenth  Session,  Bulletin  No.  7, 
pp.  5  ff.,  October  2,  1925;  Karl  Landolt,  Directions  sur  la  Maniere  de  Dresser  les 
Budgets  d'Ouvrier  et  d'Artisan,  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statis- 
tics, 6:  289  ff.,  1891  (bibliography  on  pages  301-304)  ;  Henry  Higgs,  Working- 
men's  Budgets,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1893,  PP-  255-285;  and 
Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Objectives  and  Methods  in  Rural  Living  Studies,  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  April,  1927,  pp.  223-236. 

See  further  in  the  International  Journal  of  Statistics,  1:  50,  Engel,  La  Consom- 
mation  comme  Mesure  du  Bien-etre  ;  article  by  U.  Gerin,  3:  141 ;  C.  Juglar  and 
H.  Denis,  4:  48  and  76;  H.  Denis,  6:  71;  Engel,  6:  178;  A.  Tchouprov,  11:  68, 
etc.  Concerning  this  case  method  Marshall  has  the  following  to  say:  "To  work 
it  well  requires  a  rare  combination  of  judgment  in  selecting  cases,  and  of  insight 
and  sympathy  in  interpreting  them.  At  its  best  it  is  best  of  all,  but  in  ordinary 
hands  it  is  likely  to  suggest  more  untrustworthy  general  conclusions  than  those 
obtained  by  the  extensive  method  of  collecting  more  rapidly  very  numerous  ob- 
servations, reducing  them  as  far  as  possible  to  statistical  form,  and  obtaining 
broad  averages  in  which  inaccuracies  and  idiosyncrasies  may  be  trusted  to  counter- 
act one  another  to  some  extent"  (op.  cit.,  116). 

2  The  remainder  of  this  selection  was  provided  by  Dr.  Zimmerman  in  manu- 
script. 
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his  followers,  the  net  result  is  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  life 
of  the  people  with  only  a  portion  of  each  "picture"  in  view.  Living 
expenditures  may  be  large  or  small  on  two  principal  grounds :  ( i )  a 
large  or  a  small  portion  of  all  cash  receipts  is  spent  for  living ;  and 
(2)  the  income  is  large  or  small.  An  attempt  to  interpret  this  dual 
adjustment  without  data  as  to  the  size  of  the  most  important  independ- 
ent variable,  or  its  distribution,  is  inadequate  and  at  times  misleading. 
The  most  important  findings  at  Minnesota  thus  far  have  been  made 
possible  because  the  whole  picture  was  taken.  (Most  of  the  credit 
for  this  approach  must  go  to  John  D.  Black.)  Furthermore,  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  budgetary  studies  there  is  little,  if  any,  precedent  for  the 
partial  approach  to  budgetary  behavior  such  as  has  been  followed  by 
many  rural  sociologists  in  the  recent  developments  of  these  studies.1 

Items  of  real  market  value  may  be  recorded  in  dollars,  but  others 
must  be  recorded  in  physical  units.  In  most  cases  family  contributions 
from  the  farm  have  no  market  value.  In  a  dairy  state,  items  such  as 
butter,  which  have  a  real  market  value,  and  concerning  which  prac- 
tices vary  from  farm  to  farm  as  to  local  production  or  the  sale  of  the 
butterfat  and  purchase  at  the  creamery,  may  logically  be  accounted 
as  either  cash  expenditure  or  in  physical  units.  The  important  prob- 
lem is  consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  many  items  such  as  garden 
truck,  which  have  no  sale  value  and  which  are  raised  by  the  spare 
(hence  largely  valueless  in  the  economic  sense)  time  of  the  family, 
must  be  accounted  in  physical  units.  To  value  them  at  assumed  values 
and  add  them  to  cash  expenditures  does  "violence  to  the  laws  of 
values."2 

There  will  be  many  indices  of  living, — cash  expenditures,  housing 
conditions,  and  physical  contributions  of  the  farm.  All  these  must  be 
analyzed  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  numerous  independent 
variables. 

Items  which  fall  logically  into  two  sections  of  the  budget  should  be 
analyzed  separately  or  according  to  the  section  having  the  greatest 
claim,  preferably  both  ways.  Illustrations  are  the  expenditures  for 
automobiles  and  for  interest  on  mortgage  debts.  Where  do  they 
belong?  In  the  long  run  a  separate  analysis,  which  enables  the  re- 
classification according  to  the  issue  at  hand,  will  be  most  helpful. 

1See  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  423,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1382  and  Bulletin  1466,  and  the  various  studies 
at  the  Iowa  Station  by  Kirkpatrick,  Von  Tungeln,  Thaden,  and  others.  The 
mimeographed  releases  dealing  with  this  subject  by  Galpin's  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  also  be  consulted. 

2  This  is  a  quotation  from  private  correspondence  with  J.  D.  Black. 
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The  methods  to  be  used  in  gathering  data  fall  logically  into  three 
main  types :  the  survey  of  estimates,  the  account  books,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  monographic,  or  case,  studies.  The  survey  gathers  considerable 
estimated  information  about  a  large  number  of  families ;  the  account 
books  gather  more  exact  information  about  a  smaller  number  of 
families ;  and  the  monographic,  or  case,  method  gathers  the  most 
information  about  a  very  small  number  of  typical  families.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  developed  the 
survey  method  the  most ;  the  governments  of  Germany,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  Australia  and  the  home  economists  of  the 
United  States  have  used  the  account-book  method  the  most;  while 
Le  Play  was  the  outstanding  user  of  the  monographic,  or  case,  method. 
All  three  of  these  methods  are  valuable  and  have  their  advantages  as 
well  as  their  disadvantages.  The  survey  method  is  most  easily  used 
where  fair  sampling  is  necessary,  the  account  books  for  exact  facts, 
and  the  case  method  for  intensive  study  where  the  use  of  a  great  deal 
of  intuition  is  emphasized.  Thus  far  the  chief  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  the  survey  and  the  case  method.  The  account-book  method 
has  only  verified  the  other  discoveries.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  account-book  method  should  not  be  continued.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  reach  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness  as  we  proceed 
farther  with  other  methods  of  study.  The  chief  principle  to  use  is  for 
each  researcher  to  select  the  method  best  suited  to  himself  and  to  the 
funds  he  has  at  hand.  Then  the  next  consideration  is  to  realize  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  particular  method  chosen  and  to  compensate 
for  its  disadvantages.  For  illustration,  if  the  survey  method  is  chosen, 
a  fair  sample  should  be  the  first  care.  The  second  precaution  is  to  se- 
cure as  accurate  data  as  possible  and  achieve  the  theoretical  advan- 
tages of  the  monographic  typological,  or  case,  method  if  possible. 
Some  of  the  methods  for  getting  more  accurate  data  with  the  survey 
are:  (1)  reference  to  records  if  available,  (2)  reference  to  one  or 
more  participating  observers,  and  (3)  the  use  of  the  method  of 
double  accounting.  By  double  accounting  is  meant  that  income  and 
expenditures  should  equal.  If  they  do  not,  an  explanation  is  in  order. 
This  explanation  or  lack  of  it  will  verify  the  estimates. 

The  types  of  correlation  to  be  attempted  depend  upon  whether 
the  student  is  trying  to  make  a  contribution  to  science  or  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  agricultural  agencies.  In  many  cases  these  aims 
overlap.  If  the  work  concerns  primarily  the  applied  efforts  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  all  correlations  will  mainly  be  limited  in  char- 
acter. An  extension  service  wishes  to  know  the  correlation  between 
types  of  farming  or  sizes  of  incomes  and  sizes  of  gardens  or  amounts 
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of  food  produced  at  home.  They  wish  to  know  the  most  vital  point  of 
attack  for  the  problem  of  improving  living  practices.  At  the  same 
time  these  correlations  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  genuine 
contributions  to  theoretical  science.  The  other  types  of  correlations 
will  be  between  nationality,  Americanization,  education,  and  numerous 
other  important  independent  variables  and  the  dependent  variables. 
There  is  one  important  matter  which  should  be  guarded  against  care- 
fully. Of  late  the  practice  has  grown  up  of  analyzing  various  living 
variables,  such  as  expenditures,  in  terms  of  themselves.  Analyzing  a 
thing  in  terms  of  itself  is  seldom  if  ever  valid  in  logic  or  statistics. 
Expenditures  as  measures  of  living  should  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
incomes  or  other  independent  variables. 

If  the  rural  sociologist  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  majority  of 
the  previous  studies,  if  he  will  make  a  proper  deductive  and  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  problem  before  commencing  work,  and  if  he  will  use 
valid  technique,  he  will  find  the  budgetary  approach  to  problems  in 
rural  sociology  as  fruitful  as  any  other.  If  he  stands  back  and  is 
abashed  by  the  mental  hazard  of  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  an- 
other science,  the  millennium  will  be  here  before  the  common 
phenomena  of  this  world  are  even  accurately  described,  much  less 
understood. 

Exercise 

Make  a  list  of  names  and  dates,  and  of  studies  in  costs,  planes,  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  from  sources  in  this  volume. 


FAMILY  BUDGETS  AND  WAGES1 

Margaret  Loomis  Stecker 

Question 

May  household  budgets  be  fairly  taken  as  a  basis  for  wage  determination  ? 

[The  following  summary  of  a  longer  article  shows  further  the  importance 
of  care  and  fairness  in  the  collection  and  use  of  family-accounts  budgets  for 
public  purposes.  Miss  Stecker  has  taught  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  More 
recently  she  has  been  on  the  research  staff  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  a  research  organization  financed  by  employer  groups.] 

i.  The  extensive  use  of  family  budgets  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
wages  is  a  new  thing  in  this  country,  and  the  attempt  to  adapt  for 
this  purpose  budgets  collected  a  number  of  years  ago,  for  a  very 

1  American  Economic  Review,  11:  464-465,  September,  1921. 
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different  purpose,  is  putting  them  to  a  use  which  raises  a  number  of 
serious  questions. 

2.  The  rejection  of  hitherto  accepted  budgets  as  a  measure  of  a 
fair  minimum  standard  of  living,  and  attempts  to  establish  in  their 
place  a  new  standard  based  on  the  needs  of  the  higher  grade  and 
skilled  workmen,  points  out  the  need  for  careful  study  of  the  exact 
basis  on  which  a  minimum  standard  of  living  should  be  predicated. 

3.  Attempts  to  measure  the  cost  of  living  in  one  community  by 
standards  developed  for  another  which,  in  fact,  do  not  exist  in  the 
first,  and  failure  to  take  into  account  prevailing  local  conditions,  have 
brought  into  question  the  entire  principle  of  the  family  budget  as  a 
measure  of  the  standard  and  cost  of  living. 

4.  The  family  of  five  where  the  father  is  the  only  wage-earner  and 
all  children  are  under  14  years  of  age,  which  has  been  selected  as 
the  normal,  or  typical,  family,  is  apparently  not  most  representative 
of  American  wage-earners,  since  in  families  where  the  father  is  the 
only  wage-earner  and  all  children  are  under  14  years  of  age  the  aver- 
age size  is  smaller  than  this,  while  in  families  having  five  members 
there  is  an  average  of  more  than  one  wage-earner. 

5.  The  fact  that  family  budgets  have  recently  been  so  frequently 
used  in  the  determination  of  wage  rates  without  sufficient  regard  for 
their  applicability,  and  their  obvious  divergence  from  conditions  ac- 
tually prevailing,  has  cast  such  serious  discredit  on  them  as  to  require 
a  careful  study  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  new  standards  in 
accord  with  the  facts  or  of  devising  some  other  means  of  measuring 
the  cost  of  living. 

Exercise 

Compare  Miss  Stecker's  points  with  the  points  made  by  Miss  Kittredge 
(pp.  281  ff.)  and  by  Mrs.  Douglas  (pp.  278  ff.). 


THEORETICAL  MINIMUM  BUDGETS 

Questions 

1.  How  are  estimates  of  "living  wages,"  "minimum  of  subsistence," 
"poverty  line,"  etc.  definitely  arrived  at? 

2.  How  do  trained  charity  workers  judge  what  limit  to  place  upon  relief 
given  ? 

[In  addition  to  planning-budgets  and  accounts-budgets  we  have  certain 
theoretical  budgets,  based,  to  be  sure,  upon  the  experience  and  accounts  of 
many  selected  individuals  and  families  adjudged  by  physicians,  dietitians, 
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and  social  economists  to  be  in  average  health  and  decency,  but  representing 
a  norm  and  set  up  as  a  test  of  adequacy  of  income.  Many  have  used  for  the 
same  purpose  certain  budgets  mentioned  above,  especially  the  estimated  net 
totals.  (See  section  VI  on  wages  and  standards  of  living ;  also  extracts 
from  Abel  and  Laidler.) 

Those  set  up  by  Dr.  Royal  Meeker  and  by  Dr.  Florence  Nesbitt  were 
created  deliberately  as  tools  of  measurement  for  wages  and  for  relief,  re- 
spectively. They  are  not  based  directly  upon  actual  expenditures  of  random 
families  statistically  averaged,  like  the  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  which  actual  planes  of  living  are  portrayed.  They  are,  how- 
ever, carefully  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  family  biologically  and  socially 
ascertained.  Dr.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes1 ;  "I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  which  has  replaced  Meeker's  Minimum  Quantity  Budget. 
We  are  working  on  one  at  the  present  time,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  will  have  it  ready  for  publication.  .  .  .  While,  of  course,  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  and  there  have  no  doubt  been  changes  in  the  habits  of  the 
American  people,  still  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  which  takes  its  place." 

The  Meeker  and  Nesbitt  budgets  are  presented  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  such  studies  have  been 
made,  of  their  soundness,  and  of  the  actual  hardship  that  even  a  "health  and 
decency"  budget  would  involve  for  most  of  us  who  are  likely  to  use  this 
book.  These  budgets  should  be  compared  with  each  other  and  contrasted 
with  those  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an  em- 
ployers' organization  ;  also  with  the  reports  of  actual  consumption  in  12,096 
families  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1918,  which  follow.] 


MINIMUM  QUANTITY  BUDGET  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  A 
WORKER'S  FAMILY  OF  FIVE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DECENCY2 

Royal  Meeker 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prepared,  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  Congressional  Commission  on  Reclassification,  a  tentative  quantity 
and  cost  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of  five  in  health  and 
decency  in  Washington,  D.  C.3  It  is  even  more  important  to  establish 

1  February  17,  1928. 

2  This  discussion  represents  Mr.  Meeker's  view  as  to  a  desirable  budget  rather 
than  a  budget  in  actual  practice.  The  budget  was  presented  by  Commissioner 
Royal  Meeker  as  a  progress  report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  the  Relationship  of 
Standards  of  Living  to  Health  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  April  21,  1920.  It  was  also  the  basis  of  that  portion  of  his  ad- 
dress dealing  with  cost  of  living  which  he  delivered  before  the  Group  Living  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1920. 

3  See  footnote,  p.  486. — Ed. 
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a  quantity  budget  for  the  workingman's  family  than  for  the  clerical 
family.  Such  a  quantity  budget  is  needed  for  the  more  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  workingman's  family  in  health 
and  decency,  and  also  for  the  more  accurate  calculation  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living.  This  tentative  quantity  budget  for  a  worker's 
family  constitutes  the  bureau's  best  estimate,  at  this  time,  of  what 
should  be  included  in  the  family  budget  of  the  workingman.  The 
bureau  was  assisted  in  compiling  this  budget  by  the  Committee  to 
Study  the  Relationship  of  Standards  of  Living  to  Health,  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  and  especially  by  Miss  Caroline 
L.  Hunt,  Office  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

FOOD 

In  the  determination  of  a  proper  family  dietary  there  are  two  stand- 
ards which  must  be  assumed  at  the  beginning :  ( 1 )  a  standard  food 
requirement  in  calories  per  man  per  day;  (2)  a  standard  table  giving 
the  food-consuming  capacity  of  women  and  children  in  terms  of  a 
common  unit — the  equivalent  adult  male. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  calories  needed  by  a  man 
at  moderately  hard  muscular  work  is  3000  to  3200  per  day.  About 
10  per  cent  of  the  calorie  value  of  food  is  wasted  in  preparation,  cook- 
ing, etc.,  and  also  a  small  per  cent  of  the  food  which  enters  the  mouth 
is  not  digested  or  assimilated.  Therefore  3500  calories  purchased  rep- 
resents approximately  3000  to  3200  calories  actually  consumed.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  this  amount  of  food 
per  man  per  day  in  order  to  insure  sufficient  variety  and  quantity, 
both  as  to  bulk  and  calorie  content.  If  the  housewife  is  a  dietetic 
genius,  3500  calories  per  man  per  day  purchased  in  the  market  may 
be  a  liberal  allowance. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  husband, 
wife,  and  children  have  been  determined  approximately  by  laboratory 
experiments  and  by  estimates  taking  into  account  the  factors  of  age, 
sex,  weight,  occupation,  and  activity.  A  scale  showing  relative  amounts 
of  food  consumed  by  men  and  women  at  different  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  hard  muscular  work,  moderately  active  muscular  work,  light 
muscular  work,  and  sedentary  occupations,  and  by  children  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  and  ages,  is  available  and  could  have  been  used  in  this 
instance  but  for  the  increased  amount  of  labor  which  it  would  have 
entailed.  In  studies  of  such  large  scope  as  a  country-wide  cost-of- 
living  survey,  brevity  is  essential ;  the  following  abridged  table  of 
equivalent  adult  males  has  been  found  more  practical  and  sufficiently 
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accurate  for  general  purposes,  and  has  therefore  been  adopted  for 
use  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Male,  is  years  or  over i.oo 

Female,  15  years  or  over 90 

Children,  11  to  14  years,  inclusive 90 

Children,  7  to  10  years,  inclusive 75 

Children,  4  to  6  years,  inclusive 40 

Children,  under  4  years 15 

The  following  food  budget  has  been  drawn  up  for  a  family  of  five, 
including  husband,  wife,  and  three  children, — boy,  aged  12  ;  girl,  6; 
and  boy,  2 .  According  to  the  above  standard  the  calorie  requirement 
of  a  man  is  taken  as  1 ;  that  of  a  woman  is  0.9 ;  a  boy  of  12  years, 
0.9  ;  a  girl  of  6  years,  0.4  ;  and  a  boy  of  2  years,  0.15.  The  combined 
food  requirements  of  this  family  would  be  equal  to  that  of  3.35  adult 
males. 

The  quantity  food  budget  submitted  here  as  representing  the  food 
requirements  of  the  standard  family  of  five  was  obtained  by  averaging 
the  actual  amounts  of  foods  used  by  280  families  selected  from  the 
cost-of-living  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
families  were  selected  for  special  food  analysis  because  they  averaged 
in  size  approximately  3.35  equivalent  adult  males,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3500  calories  of  food  purchased  per  man  per  day.  The 
food  budgets  in  the  bureau's  study  were  taken  in  great  detail,  giving, 
among  other  things,  the  amount  of  each  article  of  food  purchased 
for  a  year  for  each  family  scheduled.  The  280  budgets  used  in  this 
detailed  calorie  analysis  represented  about  25  cases  from  each  of  11 
representative  cities. 

The  average  food  budget  obtained  from  these  280  families  was  then 
carefully  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  For  the  most 
part  this  average  budget  contains  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  in  the  right  proportions.  To  make  the 
average  food  budget  acceptable  to  trained  dietitians  as  a  standard 
food  budget,  intended  to  maintain  the  standard  family  in  health,  it  was 
necessary  only  to  reduce  slightly  the  quantity  of  meat  and  to  increase 
slightly  the  quantities  of  whole  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Quantity  of  food  for  a  family  of  five.  The  proposed  standard  food 
budget  submitted  herewith,  therefore,  includes  the  kinds  and,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  quantities  of  food  actually  consumed  by  actual 
workingmen's  families.  The  proposed  standard  budget  has  not  been 
worked  out  by  theoretical  " experts"  in  the  secrecy  of  the  laboratory. 
It  is  made  up  of  things  which  real  people  eat  day  by  day  throughout 
the  year.    It  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  no  improvement  can 
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be  suggested  in  the  workingman's  diet  because  these  workingmen's 
families  ate  sufficient  food  of  about  the  proper  kind.  Only  those 
families  were  included  in  the  special  food  analysis  whose  diet  meas- 
ured up  to  the  calorie  requirements  of  sound  dietetics.  Had  the  food 
budgets  of  all  families  been  averaged  together,  the  showing  would 
have  been  quite  different. 

On  the  following  page  is  the  budget  showing  yearly  quantities  in 
pounds. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Department  of  Agriculture  budgets 
compared.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  quantita- 
tive estimate  of  weekly  food  supply  for  an  average  family,  consisting 
of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children  under  14,  whose  ages  total  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-four  years.  The  family  on 
which  the  estimate  is  based  is  slightly  larger  in  equivalent  adult  males 
than  the  family  used  in  the  food  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  thus  the  amounts  of  food  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  required  for  the  standard  family.  Nutrition  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recognize  that  the  amount  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  its  budget  is  possibly  higher  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  health.  For  this  reason  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two 
budgets  exists  in  this  food  group.  In  all  other  classes  of  food  the  two 
budgets  do  not  vary  materially. 

[The  table  on  page  507]  is  a  comparison  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  food  budget  with  the  dietary  standards  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  employs  fresh  and  equivalent 
weights  in  its  estimate.  One  pound  of  dried  fruit  or  vegetables  is 
counted  as  six  pounds  of  fresh,  and  the  weight  of  cereals,  sweets,  and 
fats  is  converted  to  equivalent  pounds  of  flour,  sugar,  and  butter, 
respectively.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  budget  has  been  computed  by  approximately  the  same 
method. 

Variety  of  foods  available  in  different  seasons.  The  food  budget, 
however,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  presented,  does  not 
offer  to  the  social  worker,  or  to  the  housewife,  a  practical  guide  in  the 
purchasing  of  a  health-producing  dietary.  In  order  to  assist  in  buying, 
or  to  serve  as  a  check  against  quantities  ordinarily  purchased,  the 
weekly  quantities  of  the  actual  articles  of  food  embraced  in  the  budget 
have  been  segregated  into  (1)  year-round  foods,  (2)  special  summer 
foods,  and  (3)  those  which  will  probably  be  used  during  the  winter 
season  when  the  price  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  prohibits  their 
purchase. 
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Annual  Quantity  of  Food  for  a  Family  of  Five,  including  Husband, 
Wife,  and  Three  Children  (Boy  Aged  12,  Girl  6,  and  Boy  2) 


Item 

Meat : 

Beef,  fresh,  steak 

roast     

stew      

Beef,  salt,  corned 

dried 

Veal,  fresh,  cutlet 

roast     

stew      

Pork,  fresh,  chops 

roast     

salt,  bacon 

ham  and  shoulder  .... 

side,  dry       

pickled 

Mutton,  chops 

roast     

stew      

Poultry,  hens 

Sausage    

Liver    

Cooked  meat,  ham 

bologna 

corned  beef      

Fish: 

Fish,  fresh 

salt 

canned  salmon 

canned  tuna 

Oysters 

Other  sea  food 

Dairy  products : 

Milk,  whole 

condensed,  evaporated      .    . 

Cream 

Ice  cream 

Butter 

Cheese,  American 

cottage     

Fats,  mixed  fats,  vegetable  oil,  etc. 

Lard 

Crisco 

Lard  compound      

Oleo 

Nut  margarine 

Cottonseed  oil 

Mazola,  etc 

Eggs 

Cereals  and  their  products : 
Flour,  wheat 

rye 

Graham 

Corn  meal 

Hominy  or  grits 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Corn  flakes      

Rolled  oats      

Bread,  wheat 

rye 

Graham 

Rolls 

Crackers 

Cake 

Pies 

Macaroni 

Spaghetti 

Noodles 

Rice 


Pounds 


13 


30 


26 


5 
6 

[602 

65 

3 

8 

80 


332 

12 

46 

25 

12 

7 

4 

58 

457 


Item 

Sugars : 

Sugar      

Corn  sirup 

Molasses 

Honey 

Candy    

Fresh  fruits : 

Apples , 

Peaches      , 

Bananas , 

Lemons 

Oranges     

Grapes 

Berries 

Cantaloupe 

Watermelon 

Other  fruit 

Grapefruit 

Fruits,  dried: 

Prunes    

Raisins,  currants 

Fruits,  canned : 

Peaches      

Pineapple 

Berries 

Jelly 

Fruit  butters 

Vegetables,  fresh : 

Potatoes,  white 

sweet      

Cabbage     

Spinach,  kale,  and  other  greens 

Peas 

Beans,  string 

Tomatoes 

Onions 

Corn 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Beets 

Carrots 

Turnips      

Cauliflower 

Parnsips 

Peppers      

Asparagus      

Cucumbers 

Radishes 

Vegetables,  dried: 

Beans,  navy 

Peas 

Beans,  lima 

Vegetables,  canned : 

Beans,  baked 

Peas 

Corn 

Tomatoes 

Soup 

Miscellaneous : 

Chocolate      

Peanut  butter 

Cocoa 

Cornstarch 

Tapioca 

Tea 

Coffee 

Gelatin 

Ice 


Pounds 


163 
36 


219 
28 
54 


100 
14 
5i 
10 
15 
36 
32 


23 


738 
48 
82 
78 
n 
37 

130 
74 
36 
10 
7 
24 
52 
40 


27 


2800 1 


x2$  pounds  daily  for  four  months,  approximately  June  to  September,  inclusive. 
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Comparison  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Budgets  showing  Weekly  Quantities  of  Food  Expressed  in 
Pounds  of  Fresh  and  Equivalent  Weights 


Article 


Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics 


Department  of 
Agriculture 


Vegetables : 
Fresh,  starchy 

leafy 

other    

Canned   

Dried  (fresh  weight2) 

Fruits : 

Fresh 

Canned   

Dried  (fresh  weight 2) 

Total,  vegetables  and  fruits 

Milk  (14  quarts) 

Meats  (except  bacon  and  salt  pork),  fish,  poultry ,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. 
Cereals  and  their  products  (flour,  meal,  rice,  breakfast  foods, 

macaroni,  bread,3  crackers,  etc.) 

Sweets  (sugar,  molasses,"  sirup,4  etc.) 

Fats  (butter,  oil,  lard,  bacon,5  salt  pork,5  cream,5  etc.)      .    . 

Total  (exclusive  of  tea,  coffee,  and  condiments)      .    .    . 


Pounds 
i5-i 
3-4 
8-3 
1.2 

5-i 

10.9 
•9 

4.0 


48.9 
30.8 
11.8 

19.0 
3-9 

3-7 


Pounds 

M 
W 

n 

0) 


70.0 

30.8 
10.5 

16.0 

4-5 
4.0 


118. 1 


135.8 


The  budget  as  a  whole  consists  of  5961  pounds  of  food  (dry  weight) 
per  year,  or  approximately  115  pounds  per  week  for  the  family.  About 
100  pounds  per  week  are  articles  of  food  of  a  more  or  less  staple  char- 
acter which  may  be  purchased  at  any  season  of  the  year.  These  foods 
have  been  placed  in  the  year-round  group,  leaving  15  pounds  of  food 
per  week  to  be  made  up  from  the  seasonal  groups.  The  foods  which 
are  abundant  only  in  the  summer  season  make  up  a  weekly  aver- 
age of  7.6  pounds;  those  which  are  available  in  the  winter  season, 
6.1  pounds.  These  averages,  however,  are  on  the  basis  of  52  weeks, 
and  to  ascertain  the  quantity  per  week  of  the  season  (approximately 
26  weeks)  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  practi- 
cally to  double  the  listed  quantities  of  winter-  and  summer-season 
foods.  Following  is  the  list  of  year-round,  winter-season,  and  summer- 
season  foods,  showing  the  average  weekly  quantity  of  each  allowed 
in  the  budget. 


1  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  subdivided  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget. 

2  6  times  dried  weight  equals  fresh  weight. 

8  1  pound  of  bread  equals  three-fourths  pound  of  flour. 
4  1  pound  of  molasses,  sirup,  or  candy  equals  three-fourths  pound  of  sugar. 
5 1  pound  of  bacon  or  salt  pork  equals  three-fourths  pound  of  butter,  and  1 
pound  of  cream  equals  one-fourth  pound  of  butter. 
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Average  Weekly  Quantities  of  Year-Round,  Winter-Season,  and 
Summer-Season  Foods  Contained  in  Budget 

Year-round  foods 


Article 

Pounds 

8-5 

2.01 

30.8  2 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk     .    . 

1.2 

Butter  (including  oleo  and  nut  mar- 

1.8 

Lard,  Crisco,  and  compounds      .    .    . 
Flour 

1.0 

7.5 

.5 

Rice 

.8 

9.6 

Crackers      

•3 

Article 


Macaroni,  spaghetti 

Sugar     

Corn  sirup,  molasses,  and  honey 

Apples 

Oranges     

Bananas 

Potatoes    

Sweet  potatoes 

Cabbage    

Spinach,  kale,  and  other  greens 

Onions 

Coffee .    . 

Tea 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Pounds 


.6 
3-i 

•7 

4.2 

1.9 

1.0 

14.2 

•9 

1.6 
i-5 
1.4 

.8 

.2 

2.0 


Winter-season  foods3 


Grapefruit  .  .  . 
Prunes  .  .  .  . 
Canned  peaches 
Canned  berries  . 
Carrots  .  .  .  . 
Turnips  .  .  .  . 
Beets 


Navy  beans  .  .  . 
Lima  beans  .  .  . 
Canned  peas  .  . 
Canned  corn  .  . 
Canned  tomatoes 

Total      .    .    .    . 


Summer-season  foods4 


Peaches   

Grapes     

0.5 
•3 

1.0 
•3 

•7 
.2 

Beans,  string 

Tomatoes 

Corn 

•7 

2-5 

Miscellaneous  fruits 

Miscellaneous  vegetables 

Total 

•5 

7.6 

In  listing  these  foods  and  the  average  weekly  quantities,  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  recommend  that  the  housewife  who  buys  food  for  a 
family  of  five  should  attempt  to  secure  either  these  exact  foods  or  the 
specified  quantities.  The  articles  and  quantities  will  necessarily  have 


1i.33  dozen. 
2 14  quarts. 

3  Quantities  to  be  doubled  during  the  winter  season,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 

4  Quantities  to  be  doubled  during  the  summer  season,  May  to  October,  inclusive. 
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to  be  treated  with  a  large  degree  of  elasticity.  In  the  year-round 
foods,  it  will  of  course  be  advisable  to  vary  the  amounts  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  using  more  fats  and  carbohydrates  during  the 
winter  and  less  during  the  summer,  when  heat-producing  foods  are 
not  so  much  required.  Especially  will  this  be  true  of  fat  meats, 
corn  meal,  macaroni,  rice,  beans,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  eggs, 
apples,  cabbage,  spinach,  kale,  etc.,  although  available  throughout 
the -year,  will  probably  be  used  in  greater  quantities  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

On  account  of  variations  in  the  length  of  seasons  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  overlapping  of  foods  from  one  sea- 
son to  the  other,  a  general  grouping  of  seasonal  foods  is  extremely 
difficult.  Grapefruit,  for  instance,  while  primarily  a  winter  fruit,  may 
be  secured  in  some  of  the  months  usually  classed  in  the  summer 
season.  Many  families  also  make  it  a  practice  to  use  navy  and  dried 
lima  beans  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  summer  as  well 
as  in  the  winter  season. 

The  list  will  prove  valuable  only  as  a  guide  in  suggesting  the  variety 
of  foods  available  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
indicating  something  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  may 
be  purchased  in  order  to  furnish  a  family  of  five  with  a  dietary  which 
will  promote  health. 

CLOTHING 

The  level  of  health  and  decency  in  clothing  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  level  which  not  only  takes  into  account  the  physical 
needs  of  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  but  also  has  such  re- 
gard for  appearance  and  style  as  will  permit  the  family  members 
to  appear  in  public,  and  within  their  necessarily  rather  narrow 
social  circle,  with  neatness  and  self-respect.  In  other  words,  the 
clothing  standards  of  the  family  are  intended  to  provide  a  fair  de- 
gree of  that  mental  satisfaction  which  follows  being  reasonably  well 
dressed.  But,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  a  more  generous 
wardrobe,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  allow  only  those  quantities 
of  clothing  consistent  with  the  minimum  requirement  for  health 
and  decency,  and,  where  a  doubt  has  existed,  to  err  on  the  side 
of  conservatism. 

The  clothing  budget  herewith  presented  has  as  its  basis  the  clothing 
budgets  of  approximately  850  families  having  3  children  under  15 
years  of  age,  which  were  included  in  the  survey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1918-1919.  This  basic  material  was  first  modified 
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as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  interviews  with  families  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  material  was  then  published  in  tentative  form 
{Monthly  Labor  Review,  December,  191 9,  pp.  22-29),  as  aPPlymg 
to  the  family  of  a  clerical  worker  in  Washington.  Criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions from  clothing  experts  all  over  the  country  have  been  received, 
and  that  budget  has  been  made  over  into  the  manual  worker's  family 
clothing  budget  here  submitted.  The  clothing  budget,  like  the  food 
budget,  is  made  up  of  the  articles  actually  worn  by  real  workers 
and  their  families.  The  modifications  made  in  the  average  clothing 
budget  of  the  families  studied  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  standard  clothing 
budget  are  much  more  extensive  than  in  the  case  of  the  food  budget. 
The  articles  of  clothing  are  the  same  in  both  the  actual  average  budget 
and  the  proposed  standard  budget,  but  the  quality  of  material  and 
the  yearly  replacement  in  the  latter  have  been  determined  very  largely 
by  special  study. 

The  quantities  listed  in  the  clothing  budget  are  the  annual  replace- 
ments, not  the  number  of  garments  possessed  at  any  one  time.  For 
example,  in  the  husband's  clothing  budget  the  annual  replacement  of 
a  summer  suit  is  given  as  one  third,  which  means  that  one  summer 
suit  is  expected  to  last  three  years.  Allowance  is  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  two  winter  union  suits  each  year,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  worker  possesses  only  two  sets  of  winter  underwear.  He  may 
have  six  sets  or  any  other  number,  but  with  reasonable  care  he  can 
manage  comfortably  by  purchasing  two  suits  a  year. 

In  preparing  this  quantity  budget,  a  considerable  amount  of  sewing 
at  home  has  been  assumed  as  possible,  and  has  been  indicated  ac- 
cordingly. When  more  than  the  specified  amount  is  done,  a  saving 
may  be  effected,  or  the  family  clothed  more  abundantly.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  little  or  no  home  sewing  can  be  done,  the  number  of 
garments  allowed  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  decency.  The 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  during  the 
war  clothing  purchases  of  the  average  worker's  family  were  consid- 
erably curtailed.  When  it  is  necessary  to  economize,  the  expense  for 
clothes  may  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  season  or  two,  but  the  effect  of 
renewing  the  clothing  budget  after  it  has  become  depleted  creates  a 
serious  situation  in  family  expenditures. 

In  order  to  make  the  yearly  clothing  budgets  more  serviceable 
as  a  guide  in  buying,  the  annual  replacements  for  each  member  of 
the  family  have  been  divided  into  year-round,  summer,  and  winter 
clothing. 

In  basing  the  quantities  of  clothing  on  what  has  been  considered 
reasonable  length  of  wear,  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that 
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clothing  purchased  in  conformity  with  this  budget  will  be  of  good 
average  quality. 

Clothing  budget  of  a  family  of  five.   The  clothing  budgets  of  the 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children  are  given  below : 


Annual  Quantity  of  Clothing  for  a  Family  of  Five  including  Hus- 
band, Wife,  and  Three  Children  (Boy  Aged  12,  Girl  6,  and  Boy  2) 

Husband 


Article 

Replace- 
ment per 
Year 

Article 

Replace- 
ment per 
Year 

Summer  clothing 
Hats,  straw 

3 
\ 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

s 

2 

Year-round  clothing  (concluded) 

Socks,  cotton 

Shoes : 

Dress 

Work 

12 

Suits 

1 

Winter  clothing 
Hats  felt 

Shoe  repairing : 

Overcoats 

Sweaters 

Half  soles  and  heels 

Rubbers 

Gloves : 

Cotton,  work 

Collars 

\ 

Suits 

6 
6 

Year-round  clothing 
Caps 

Ties 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton 

Garters 

Belts 

2 
8 
2 
\ 

Shirts : 

Suspenders 

Umbrellas 

Cleaning  and  pressing  (suit)     .    .    . 

1 
\ 

Work                                             .    . 

1 

Nightshirts 

0) 

Wife 


Summer  clothing 

Hats 

Skirts,  cotton,  wash 

Waists,  cotton  (to  be  made  at  home) 

Waist,  dress 

Dresses,  cotton,  thin  (to  be  made  at 

home) 

Union  suits 

Petticoat,  muslin      

Shoes,  low '. 

Gloves,  cotton 

Winter  clothing 

Hats 

Suits,  wool 

Dresses,  wool 

Coats,  wool 

Petticoats  (Venetian  cloth  or  sateen) 

Union  suits 

Shoes,  high 

Gloves  (not  kid) 


Year-round  clothing 

House  dresses 

Aprons,  kitchen  (to  be  made  at  home) 

Corsets 

Corset  covers  .    .    .  < 

Combinations,  muslin 

Brassieres    .    . 

Nightgowns,  muslin 

Kimonos 

Stockings,  cotton 

Shoe  repairing : 

New  neels 

Half  soles  and  heels 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton 

Umbrellas 

Rubbers 

Cleaning  and  pressing  (suit)    .    .    . 
Miscellaneous 


1Lump  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  7  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  husband's 
clothes. 

2  Lump  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  8.5  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  wife's  clothing. 
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Boy,  12  years  of  age 


Article 

Replace- 
ment per 
Year 

Article 

Replace- 
ment per 
Year 

Summer  clothing 
Trousers,  separate,  cotton 

2 

I 

3 

2 

I 
\ 
\ 

2 

3 

2 

Year-round  clothing 

Caps 

Suits,  wool 

Shirts  or  blouses,  cotton 

Pajamas  or  nightshirts      

Stockings,  cotton 

Shoe  repairing  (half  soles  and  heels) 

Rubbers 

Ties 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton 

Garters  (to  be  made  at  home)     .    . 
Belts 

2 

I 

5 

2 

Winter  clothing 

Trousers,  separate,  wool 

Overcoats  or  mackinaws 

12 

5 

I 

2 

6 

2 

\ 

Miscellaneous 

f» 

Girl,  6  years  of  age 


Summer  clothing 

Hats 

Dress,  cotton  (to  be  made  at  home) 

Petticoats,  muslin 

Shirts     -    •    • 

Drawers,  muslin 

Nightgowns,  muslin 

Shoes,  low 

Winter  clothing 

Caps  or  hats 

Dresses,  wool  (to  be  made  at  home) 

Coats,  wool 

Sweaters 

Petticoats,  outing  flannel 


Winter  clothing  (concluded) 
Shirts 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Nightgowns,  outing  flannel  .... 
Shoes,  high      

i 
3 

5 

i 

2 

§ 
J 

\ 

i 
2 

I 

Gloves  or  mittens  (knit) 

Year-round  clothing 

Aprons  (to  be  made  at  home)      .    . 

Underwaists 

Stockings,  cotton 

Rubbers 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton 

Garters 

Miscellaneous 

I 

I 
4 
12 

6 

2 
(2) 

Boy,  2  years  of  age 


Summer  clothing 

Hats,  duck 

Undershirts 

Drawers     ........ 

Nightgowns,  muslin     .    .    . 
Shoes,  low  (sandals)    .    .    . 

Winter  clothing 

Caps 

Overcoats 

Sweaters 

Undershirts 

Drawers 


Winter  clothing  (concluded) 

Nightgowns,  outing  flannel  .    .    .    . 

Shoes,  high      

Mittens  (knit) 

Year-round  clothing 

Dresses,  cotton  suits,  rompers,  over- 
alls, etc.  (to  be  made  at  home)    . 

Underwaists 

Stockings  and  socks,  cotton     .    .    . 

Garters 

Miscellaneous 


(3) 


aLump  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  3  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  12 -year-old 
boy's  clothing. 

2  Lump  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  8.5  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  6-year-old 
girl's  clothing. 

3  Lump  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  6  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  2-year-old 
boy's  clothing. 
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Individual  tastes  and  variations  in  climate  will  of  course  make 
many  changes  and  adjustments  necessary  for  each  family.  Occupa- 
tional requirements  will  also  enter  in,  especially  in  the  clothing  budget 
of  the  husband.  These  variations  could  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  preparing  a  general  budget  for  a  standard  workingman's  family. 

It  is  highly  important  to  consider  the  clothing  budget  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  family.  In  the  husband's  clothing,  for  instance, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  only  two  pairs  of  work 
trousers  or  overalls  each  year.  This  appears  small  until  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  allowances  for  suits.  A  summer  suit  and  a 
winter  suit,  each  to  last  three  years,  have  been  allowed.  In  other 
words,  the  purchase  of  two  suits  in  three  years  has  been  provided, 
which  means  that  every  18  months  on  the  average  the  workingman 
will  be  able  to  supplement  his  work  clothes  with  one  suit  of  discarded 
"dress  up"  clothes.  Assuming  that  the  workingman's  " Sunday" 
clothes  are  not  subjected  to  very  hard  use,  these  suits,  when  ready  for 
every-day  wear,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  form  the  major  part 
of  his  work  clothing,  and  not  more  than  two  additional  pairs  of  work 
trousers  will  be  required  each  year.  Since  suit  coats  usually  outwear 
the  trousers,  no  separate  coats  to  wear  with  the  work  trousers  have 
been  deemed  necessary. 

No  quantitative  allowances  have  been  made  for  raincoats,  slippers, 
bathrobes,  purse,  repairs  to  watch,  or  any  other  item  of  clothing  ex- 
pense which  occurs  only  occasionally.  However,  a  lump  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  hus- 
band's clothing  has  been  allowed  to  cover  purchases  of  this  character. 

In  the  wife's  clothing,  the  two  new  house  dresses  to  be  purchased 
each  year  may  prove  inadequate  unless  the  old  summer  dresses  of 
previous  seasons  are  worn  as  everyday  house  dresses  also. 

Few  women,  especially  where  the  climate  permits  of  uniform  under- 
wear throughout  the  year,  will  wear  all  the  varieties  of  underwear 
listed,  that  is,  winter  union  suits,  summer  union  suits,  combinations, 
corset  covers,  brassieres,  petticoats,  etc.  However,  the  quantities 
listed  under  each  are  small,  and  where  fewer  kinds  of  articles  are  worn 
a  larger  quantity  of  each  will  be  required. 

This  is  distinctly  a  health  and  decency  budget,  with  little  provision 
for  "style"  or  fashionable  dress.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for 
an  afternoon  dress  of  silk,  a  silk  petticoat,  or  silk  stockings.  Al- 
though these  articles  are  doubtless  desirable,  a  wool  dress,  a  suit  skirt 
with  a  dress  waist,  a  Venetian  cloth  or  sateen  petticoat,  and  lisle  or 
cotton  stockings  will  supply  all  that  is  absolutely  essential  for  health 
and  decency. 
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To  care  for  the  multitudinous  purchases  of  "extras,"  such  as  dress 
shields,  veils,  hair  nets,  hairpins,  combs,  slippers,  hand  bag,  dress 
trimmings,  thread,  buttons,  etc.,  a  lump  sum  of  money  of  about  8.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  wife's  clothing  has  been  suggested. 

The  clothing  needs  of  growing  children  are  almost  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  budget  maker  to  ascertain  or  estimate.  A  reasonably 
generous  clothing  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  children,  but  it  is 
expected  that  some  clothing  will  be  handed  down  and  made  over  for 
the  younger  children,  in  order  to  get  along  on  the  amounts  specified. 

In  practically  all  the  families  visited  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' investigations  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the 
expense  for  shoes  and  stockings  for  children  is  one  of  the  serious  drains 
on  the  family's  finances.  For  the  boy  of  12,  the  budget  allows  for 
the  purchase  every  year  of  three  pairs  of  high  shoes  and  two  of  low, 
with  one  repairing  of  half  soles  and  heels  for  each  of  the  five  pairs. 
For  the  girl  of  6  years,  three  pairs  of  high  and  two  of  low  are  allowed ; 
for  the  boy  of  2  years,  two  pairs  of  high  shoes  and  two  of  sandals.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  younger  children,  shoe  repairing  is  not  considered 
feasible,  and  provision  has  not  been  made  for  it. 

HOUSING 

A  housing  standard  based  upon  health  requirements  must  consider 
primarily  air  space,  ventilation,  lighting,  sanitation,  privacy,  and 
proper  separation  of  the  sexes.  In  applying  these  requirements  to 
particular  dwellings,  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  are  number 
of  rooms  per  person,  sanitary  conveniences,  floor  space,  window  space, 
location,  and  frontage.  The  standard  suggested  below  is  for  urban 
industrial  communities,  and  conforms  quite  closely  to  actual  housing 
conditions  existing  in  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 

Number  of  rooms.  Figures  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  the  191 8-1 919  study  indicated  that  the  majority  of  working- 
men's  families  of  average  size  and  average  income  lived  in  houses 
which  furnished  approximately  one  room  per  person.  The  families 
included  in  the  survey  were  primarily  Americans.  No  schedules  were 
taken  from  non-English-speaking  families  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years.  Families  with  boarders  or  more  than  three 
lodgers  were  excluded. 

For  20  cities  selected  at  random,  and  including  all  families  sched- 
uled, regardless  of  size  or  income,  those  living  in  houses  averaged 
1.007  rooms  per  person,  and  those  in  flats  and  apartments  0.931  room 
per  person.  The  standard  health-and-decency  budget  must  provide  at 
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the  very  least  as  many  rooms  per  person  as  the  average  family  were 
found  to  occupy.  A  housing  standard  of  one  room  per  person,  exclu- 
sive of  bath,  has  therefore  been  adopted  as  the  minimum  requirement 
consistent  with  health  and  decency. 

For  the  average  family  of  five  persons  a  house  of  five  rooms,  con- 
sisting of  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms,  should 
be  provided  as  the  minimum  for  health  and  decency.  For  the  standard 
family,  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  boy  aged  12, 
girl  6,  and  boy  2,  three  sleeping  rooms  are  needed  in  order  to  secure 
reasonable  privacy — one  bedroom  for  the  parents  and  two  for  the 
children,  one  for  each  sex.  To  meet  this  need  the  living  room  can  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  adaptable  for  sleeping  purposes.  Several  arrange- 
ments are  possible.  A  very  practical  one  would  be  to  have  three  bed- 
rooms, a  living  room,  and  a  combination  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
Still  another  would  give  a  combined  living  and  dining  room,  kitchen, 
and  three  bedrooms,  or  two  bedrooms  and  a  " parlor."  The  latter 
arrangement  is  especially  desirable  as  the  children  grow  up  and  begin 
to  receive  visitors  in  the  home. 

Size  of  rooms.  Thus  far  only  the  number  of  rooms  has  been  con- 
sidered. For  purposes  of  health  it  may  be  conceded  that  floor  space  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  mere  number  of  rooms.  The  size  of  the 
various  rooms  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  undertook  the  war 
housing  of  the  government  other  than  that  required  for  shipbuilders, 
is  given  below. 

Minimum  Size 

Large  bedroom 10  by  12  feet 

Small  bedroom 8  by  10  feet 

Parlor  or  living  room 10  by  12  feet 

Dining    room 9  by  12  feet 

Kitchen  (where  there  is  no  separate  dining  room)       .      .     10  by  12  feet 

These  standards  are  for  the  different  rooms  in  detached,  semi- 
detached, flat,  or  row  houses,  and  represent  the  combined  judgment 
of  twenty-five  architects,  sanitary  inspectors,  builders,  and  students 
of  housing.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  advisable  to  incorporate  in  the 
housing  standard  to  be  adopted  rooms  of  exactly  the  size  prescribed 
in  the  above  specifications. 

Especially  is  this  true  since  the  standard  herewith  presented  per- 
mits of  considerable  variation  in  arrangement.  If  only  two  bedrooms 
are  provided,  both  of  them  should  be  of  the  " large"  type,  10  by  12 
feet.  For  a  family  of  five,  the  M small"  bedroom,  8  by  10,  will  scarcely 
be  practicable,  unless  three  sleeping  rooms  are  to  be  provided.  Whether 
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a  combined  kitchen  and  dining  room,  or  a  combined  living  and  dining 
room,  is  selected,  a  room  larger  than  10  by  12  is  desirable.  Assuming 
any  of  the  arrangements  possible  in  a  five-room  house,  approximately 
560  square  feet  of  floor  space,  exclusive  of  bath,  is  the  minimum 
health-and-decency  requirement  for  the  standard  family  of  five 
persons.  When  space  is  provided  for  bathroom,  closets,  hall,  and 
storage  space,  the  gross  area  of  the  standard  house  of  five  rooms  has 
been  fixed  at  660  square  feet.  This  gives  little  enough  floor  space  for 
a  family  of  five  persons. 

Light  and  ventilation.  In  the  matter  of  light  and  ventilation  the 
requirements  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Department  of  Labor  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  paragraphs  on  ventilation  are  as  follows : 

Every  room  to  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air. 
Two  windows  in  each  room  generally  preferred  ;  one  window  sufficient  in  small 
bedrooms.  Each  room  to  have  a  window  area  of  not  less  than  12  square  feet. 

Cross  ventilation  as  direct  as  possible  to  be  provided  for  all  rooms  through 
windows,  transoms,  or  doors  ;  communicating  door  recommended  between 
front  and  rear  bedrooms  in  row  houses. 

Every  bathroom  to  have  window  of  not  less  than  6  square  feet  in  area 
opening  directly  to  the  outer  air. 

Sanitation  and  drainage.  In  the  20  selected  cities  of  the  1918-1919 
study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [of]  the  families  included  over 
four  fifths  of  those  in  flats  and  apartments  and  over  three  fifths 
of  those  in  individual  houses  had  inside  water-closets.  Over  one  half  of 
the  families  in  both  multiple  dwellings  and  individual  houses  also  had 
baths.  It  is  felt  that  a  housing  standard  which  is  to  provide  health 
and  decency  must  include  a  complete  bathroom,  with  toilet 

In  connection  with  the  standard  house  such  drainage  should  be 
provided  as  will  render  impossible  stagnant  pools  on  the  premises  or 
the  collection  of  water  in  the  cellar  or  underneath  the  house. 

Construction  and  arrangement.  A  house  must,  of  course,  be  built 
in  compliance  with  housing  laws,  local  building  codes,  and  ordinances. 
The  roof  must  be  water-tight,  and  the  walls  substantially  and  durably 
constructed  so  as  to  resist  heat  and  moisture,  according  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  locality. 

Accepting  the  constructional  standards  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation,  the  standard  house  should 
provide  for  closet  or  storage  space.  The  halls,  stairs,  and  doors  should 
be  so  constructed  and  located  as  to  permit  of  easy  moving  of  the 
furniture. 
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Porches  are  highly  desirable  and  should  be  durably  constructed. 
In  most  latitudes  the  porches  may  be  made  to  serve  all  the  year 
around  as  an  additional  sleeping  room. 

Neighborhood  and  surroundings.  It  is  presumed  that  the  standard 
house  for  the  workingman's  family  will  be  located  in  a  neighborhood 
with  reasonably  well  maintained  streets,  and  fairly  accessible  to 
means  of  transportation,  playgrounds,  and  places  of  amusement  and 
recreation.  What  is  commonly  termed  a  "slum"  would  not  supply  the 
proper  neighborhood  surroundings  for  a  house  intended  to  provide 
the  minimum  requirements  of  health  and  decency. 

HEAT  AND  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

It  has  not  seemed  feasible  to  adopt  any  special  form  of  heating  for 
the  standard  workingman's  house.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  means 
by  which  adequate  heating  may  be  had.  Whatever  the  method  of 
heating,  however,  it  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  heating  the  prin- 
cipal living  room  to  a  temperature  of  68°  F.  in  the  coldest  weather 
in  any  given  locality.  Small  open  grates  in  houses  without  double 
walls  or  air  spaces,  in  states  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  as  were 
found  in  the  company  housing  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics,1 would  not  be  in  compliance  with  this  standard. 

Fuel  consumption  depends  so  much  upon  geographic  location  and 
climatic  conditions  that  an  attempt  to  establish  minimum  quantity 
standards  seems  impracticable.  A  definite  standard  for  fuel  would  be 
complicated  further  by  the  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  coal.  In  light- 
ing, the  various  systems  of  gas,  electricity,  and  kerosene  offer  another 
obstacle  to  quantity  standards,  since  the  system  used  usually  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  desire  of  the  family  as  upon  the  char- 
acter and  equipment  of  the  house. 

FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS 

No  standard  quantity  budget  has  yet  been  established  for  the  up- 
keep of  household  equipment.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has, 
however,  worked  out  a  list  of  furniture,  furnishings,  and  utensils 
necessary  to  equip  completely  a  house  of  five  rooms — living-room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms — occupied  by  the  standard 
family  of  five  persons.  The  list  of  articles,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription, is  given  below. 

1The  results  of  this  survey  are  published  in  Bulletin  263  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  .  .  . 
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Necessary  Household  Equipment 

Furniture 


Article 

Num- 
ber 

Description 

Refrigerator 

i 

Smallest  size  and  make  sufficient  in  capacity  for  economical 

Tables : 

Dining  room 

preservation  of  food  and  economy  in  the  purchase  of  ice. 

i 

Oak  extension  table,  plain,  durable  quality. 

Living  room 

i 

Oak,  plain,  durable  quality. 

Kitchen 

i 

48-inch  pine  table,  with  1  drawer. 

Chairs : 

Dining  room 

6 

Plain  durable  oak. 

Bedroom 

4 

Strongly  made. 

Living  room 

4 

Oak  or  other  durable  wood. 

Kitchen 

i 

Painted  wood. 

High  chair 

Rugs: 

Living  room 

I 

2 

Small  Axminster  rugs. 

Dining  room      

I 

Large  Crex  or  Rattania. 

Bedrooms 

4 

Rag  or  Crex  rugs,  3  by  6  feet. 

Gocart 

I 

Folding,  with  metal  framework  and  cloth  top. 

Sewing  machine 

I 

Standard  make. 

Settee  or  davenport     .... 

I 

Oak  or  other  durable  wood,  imitation  leather  upholstery. 

Sideboard  

I 

Medium  size,  oak. 

Bureaus 

2 

Plain  bureau ;    1  white  painted  bureau. 

Chiffonier 

I 

White  painted  wood. 

Beds,  mattresees,  and  springs : 

Double 

1 

Bedstead,  plain  (to  match  bureau) ;    durable  felt  mattress, 
and  spring. 

2 

Each :    White  enameled  bedstead ;    durable  felt  mattress, 

and  spring. 

Crib,  mattress  and  spring    .    . 

I 

White  enameled. 

Furnishings 


Towels : 

Kitchen  hand  towels 

Bath  towels   .... 

Hand  towels  .... 

Tablecloths 

Table  cover 

Napkins 

Blankets : 

Pair  double-bed  size 

Pairs  single-bed  size 

Pair  crib  size  .  .  . 
Comforts : 

Double-bed  size    .    . 

Single-bed  size  .    .    . 

Crib  size 

Spreads : 

Double-bed  size    .    . 

Single-bed  size  .  .  . 
Pillows : 

Ordinary  size     .    .    . 

Crib  size 

Sheets : 

Double-bed  size     .    . 

Single-bed  size  .    .    . 

Crib  size 

Pillow  cases : 

Ordinary  size     .    .    . 

Crib  size 

Dish  towels 

Table  oilcloth    .    .    .    . 


Cotton. 

Turkish 

Part  linen. 

Cotton,  to  be  hemmed  at  home. 

For  use  when  table  is  not  set. 

Part  linen,  22-inch. 

}»  Part  wool. 

J 

}>■  Cotton,  silkaline  covered. 
J 

\  Good  grade  of  rippelette,  medium  weight;    number  suffi- 
/      cient  to  provide  for  laundering. 

V  Mixed  feathers. 

y  Number  sufficient  to  provide  for  laundering. 


Number  sufficient  to  provide  for  laundering. 

Cotton,  to  be  hemmed  at  home. 
For  pine  table. 
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Utensils 


Article 

Num- 
ber 

Description 

Laundry  tubs    

2 

Medium  size,  galvanized. 

Washboard 

1 

Zinc. 

Wringer 

1 

Medium  size. 

Boiler      

1 
3 

Medium  size,  with  copper  bottom. 
4,  5,  and  6  pound  irons. 

Flat  irons 

Mops 

2 

1  handle  for  scrub  mop,  and  one  16-ounce  dry  mop. 

Brooms 

Dishes : 

50-piece  set 

2 

Good  quality  broom. 

I 

Plain. 

Water  pitcher 

I 

Plain  heavy  glass. 

Vinegar  cruet 

I 

Plain  heavy  glass. 

Oil  cruet 

I 

Plain  heavy  glass. 

Salt  shaker 

I 

Plain  heavy  glass. 

Pepper  shaker 

I 

Plain  heavy  glass. 

Tumblers 

6 

Plain. 

Knives,  forks,  etc. : 

Butter  knife 

j 

1 

Sugar  spoon 

I 

Y  Quadruple  plated,  plain. 

Knives 

Forks 

6 
6 

Teaspoons  

12 

J 

Tablespoons 

6 

Carving  set 

1 

Good  quality  steel  knife  and  fork,  and  sharpener. 

Kitchen  utensils : 

Refrigerator  pan 

1 

Galvanized. 

Ice  pick  

1 

Small,  with  wooden  handle. 

Garbage  pail      

1 

Galvanized,  medium  size. 

Towel  rack 

1 

Wood,  with  three  rods. 

Dish  pan 

1 

Wire. 

! 

Enameled. 

Dish  drainer 

I 

Heavy  wire,  with  plate  holders. 

Teakettle 

I 

Enameled. 

Coffeepot 

I 

Gray  enamel. 

Teapot    

I 

Gray  enamel. 

Preserving  kettle  .... 

I 

Gray  enamel. 
With  covers. 

Jelly  glasses 

36 

Fruit  jars 

36 

Jars  holding  i  quart. 

Stewpans  or  kettles  .... 

2 

Enameled. 

Cake  pans 

2 

Heavy,  pressed  tin. 

Pie  pans 

2 

Pressed  tin. 

Bowls 

2 

2 

Pressed  tin. 

Large  bread  pans      .... 

Bread-raising  pan     .... 

Heavy  tin,  with  cover. 

Roasting  pan 

Medium  size. 

Bread  box  

Frying  pans 

r  small  pan,  i  medium-sized  iron  pan. 

Double  boiler 

Enameled,  holding  i  quart. 

Muffin  pan 

Tin,  for  i  dozen  muffins. 

Colander 

Gray  enamel. 

Chopping  bowl  and  knife    . 

Medium-sized  bowl,  single  knife. 

Meat  grinder 

Medium. 

Potato  masher 

Wire,  with  wooden  handle. 

Egg  beater 

Medium  size  and  weight. 

Grater 

Tin. 

Bread  board  

18  by  24  inches. 

Large  salt  shaker  .    . 

Biscuit  cutter 

Tin. 

Rolling  pin 

Flour  sieve 

Medium  size. 

Measuring  cup 

Tin  or  aluminum. 

Lemon  squeezer    .... 

Glass. 

Can  opener 

Large  knife 

Case  knives  and  forks      .    . 

Paring  knife 

Wooden  spoon  .    .    . 

Mixing  spoons 

Pancake  turner 
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This  budget  assumes  the  existence  of  an  equipment  of  household 
furniture  similar  to  the  above,  since  it  is  generally  true  that  married 
couples  purchase  the  major  part  of  their  household  furniture  either  at 
or  shortly  after  marriage.  Consequently,  the  problem  is  to  provide 
only  for  the  necessary  annual  upkeep. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  annual  upkeep  of 
furniture  and  household  furnishings  for  a  family  of  five  have  been 
based  on  approximately  ioo  schedules,  showing  one  year's  expend- 
itures for  furniture  and  furnishings,  secured  in  19 18-19 19  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  families  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
and  three  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  living  in  large  Eastern 
or  Middle  Western  cities,  and  having  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
$1500  and  under  $2 100. 

Inasmuch  as  the  families  studied  spent  annually  from  $1500  to 
$2100,  they  were  presumably  living  at  a  fairly  decent  and  healthful 
standard.  Their  household  equipment,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  sufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  although,  of  course, 
not  luxurious.  From  the  special  study  of  the  expenditures  of  these 
families  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  calculated  tentatively  that  the  amount  of  annual  upkeep  of  house- 
hold equipment  approximates  7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  purchase. 
In  the  budgets  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  prepared, 
the  practice  has  been  followed  of  ascertaining  the  approximate  cost, 
at  current  prices,  of  the  above  list  of  household  equipment,  and  then 
allowing  7  per  cent  of  the  total  renewal  cost  for  annual  upkeep.  Such 
a  figure,  however,  is  of  no  use  in  determining  a  quantity  standard,  but 
it  is  a  guide  to  the  amount  which  should  be  allowed  in  the  cost  budget. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Under  miscellaneous  expenditures  a  quantity  standard  is  possible 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  items.  Following  are  the  principal  mis- 
cellaneous items  which  must  be  provided  for  in  the  cost  budget  of  the 
family : 


Laundry  work. 
Cleaning  supplies  and  services. 
Maintenance  of  health. 
Insurance : 

(a)  Life  (disability). 

(b)  House  and  furniture. 
Car  fare : 

Husband. 

Wife  and  children. 


Amusements  and  recreation. 
Newspapers. 
Organizations : 

(a)  Church. 

(b)  Labor. 
Incidentals,  including  — 

Tobacco. 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing. 

Stationery  and  postage  etc. 
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Expenditure  for  assistance  with  laundry  work  may  not  be  considered 
possible  in  the  family  of  an  industrial  worker.  However,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  it  seems  that  the  mother  of  three  children,  who 
must  do  the  cooking  for  the  family,  the  general  cleaning  of  the  house, 
the  sewing  and  mending,  the  marketing  and  shopping,  should  be  al- 
lowed assistance  with  the  family  laundry  work  and  scrubbing,  amount- 
ing to  one  day  per  week. 

The  following  quantities  seem  to  provide  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  cleaning  supplies  and  services  to  insure  personal  and  house- 
hold cleanliness : 

Cleaning  supplies  and  services 

Personal :  Quantity 

Toilet  soap,  small  bar 90 

Toothbrush 5 

Toothpaste,  tube  or  box 12 

Combs,  hard  rubber 1 

Hairbrushes ^ 

Shoe  polish,  box 6 

Barber's  services — 

Husband,  hair  cut 12 

Children,  hair  cut 8 

Household : 

Laundry  soap,  i-pound  bar 150 

Starch,  pound 6 

Cleanser,  box 36 

Small  lump  sum  for  unspecified  cleaning  supplies  and  services,  such  as 
borax,  ammonia,  washing  powder,  bluing,  insect  powder,  etc. 

Some  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  This  item  includes  expenditures  for  physician,  dentist,  oculist, 
glasses,  and  drugs,  including  prescriptions  and  prepared  remedies. 

No  definite  number  of  doctor's  visits  can  be  assumed  as  necessary, 
but,  aside  from  the  occurence  of  major  illnesses,  colds  and  the  various 
diseases  of  childhood  will  doubtless  make  a  doctor's  services  necessary 
at  some  time  during  the  year. 

At  least  one  visit  to  the  dentist  during  the  year  for  three  members 
of  the  family  will  be  necessary,  and  rarely  does  one  visit  prove 
sufficient. 

There  is,  however,  no  available  quantitative  measurement,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  preparing  budgets,  has  had  to  resort 
to  the  average  expenditure  for  health  of  large  numbers  of  families 
investigated. 

In  the  first  standard  budget  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  provision  was  made  for  a  life-insurance  premium  sufficient 
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to  pay  for  a  $5000  policy  for  the  head  of  the  family.  This  was 
considered  the  absolute  minimum  for  protection  and  safety,  since 
in  the  event  of  the  husband's  death  it  would  furnish  an  income 
to  the  wife  and  children  of  not  over  $300  a  year  or  $6  a  week. 
With  the  increased  cost  of  living  this  amount  is  clearly  insufficient. 
To  give  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  was  accorded  in  1914 
by  a  $5000  policy,  it  would  now  be  necessary  for  the  husband  to 
carry  $10,000.  Granting  that,  in  order  to  help  carry  the  burdens 
of  the  war,  the  workingman  and  his  family  must  make  some  sacri- 
fices in  their  standards  of  living,  it  would  certainly  be  inadvisable 
at  this  time  to  advocate  a  policy  of  less  than  $7500  for  the  head  of 
the  family. 

It  is  highly  important  that  every  family  should  carry  insurance  on 
the  family  dwelling,  if  owned,  and  on  household  furniture.  The  loss 
of  household  equipment  is  an  extremely  serious  matter  to  a  family  of 
low  income.  The  budget  should  provide  for  the  premium  on  a  policy 
large  enough  to  cover  the  replacement  cost  of  the  family's  essential 
personal  property  in  case  of  loss  by  fire. 

The  quantitative  standard  for  car  fares  will  have  to  be  determined 
locally  in  each  city  for  which  a  budget  is  prepared.  If  the  husband  is 
compelled  to  ride  regularly  to  and  from  his  work,  at  least  600  rides 
will  be  required. 

If  the  wife  is  compelled  to  use  a  street  car  for  shopping  and  market- 
ing, the  necessary  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  also. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  quantity  standards  for  amusements  and 
recreations.  The  importance  of  recreation  as  a  factor  in  healthy  living 
need  not,  of  course,  be  emphasized.  It  is  accepted  as  an  everyday 
fact.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  such  recre- 
ation. Much  wholesome  amusement  arises  naturally  within  the  circle 
of  a  family  and  its  friends,  and  costs  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
complexity  of  modern  city  life  places  a  money  price  on  many  simple 
and  desirable  forms  of  amusement.  Thus,  a  picnic  for  a  family,  or  a 
visit  to  the  park,  involves  a  considerable  item  of  car  fare,  while  a  trip 
on  the  river  will  cost  a  dollar  or  more.  Moreover,  occasional  visits  to 
the  moving  pictures  are  to  be  expected  of  at  least  some  members  of 
a  family.  Thus,  even  though  the  more  expensive  forms  of  amusement 
and  recreation,  such  as  summer  vacations,  are  eliminated,  some  ex- 
penditures for  this  item  are  absolutely  necessary  if  a  family  is  not  to 
lead  a  completely  isolated  life. 

One  daily  newspaper  should  be  provided  for  the  workingman 's 
family,  and  at  least  one  good  magazine  is  indispensable  for  a  proper 
standard  of  living. 
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Organizations,  such  as  the  church  and  labor  unions,  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  average  worker  and  his  family  that 
some  expenditure  on  this  account  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
normal  living,  but  no  quantitative  standard  can  be  established. 

In  addition  to  the  items  listed  above  there  are  a  large  number  of 
other  expenses,  mostly  small  or  occasional,  which  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided  by  a  worker's  family, — such,  for  instance,  as  stationery  and 
postage,  telephoning  and  telegraphing  at  times,  tobacco,  etc.  No 
minimum  quantities  for  these  items  can  possibly  be  specified,  and  the 
only  solution  is  to  grant  a  modest  sum  of  money  to  cover  expenditures 
for  incidentals. 


THE  CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR 
DEPENDENT  FAMILIES1 

Florence  Nesbitt 

[Far  down  in  the  scale  is  the  charity  budget.  Sound  family  relief  should 
be  adequate  to  maintain  at  least  a  health-and-decency  standard,2  but  limited 
funds  and  dire  needs  often  force  compromises.  The  United  Charities  of 
Chicago  employs  Miss  Nesbitt,  an  expert  in  costs  of  living,  and  supervisor 
now  of  all  its  outdoor  relief  (family  case  work),  to  revise  from  time  to  time 
(for  changes  in  prices)  a  manual  which  serves  as  standard  for  the  relief- 
giving  technique  of  that  agency.  The  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Houghtel- 
ing's  study  of  wages  in  certain  great  Chicago  industries,  which  shows  such 
wages  to  be  frequently  inadequate  to  family  support  on  even  this  modest 
level,  unless  supplemented  by  other  members  of  the  family,  by  boarders,  or 
by  charity,  should  be  a  shock  even  to  the  civic  conscience  of  Chicago,  not 
to  say  the  conscience  of  the  industries,  if  any.    (See  pp.  309-313.)] 

The  Committee  on  Family  Social  Work  of  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  undertook  the  preparation  of  The  Chicago  Standard 
Budget  for  Dependent  Families  at  the  request  of  representatives  of 
agencies  engaged  in  family  rehabilitation.  .  .  . 

The  object  of  the  Committee  was  to  formulate  a  budget  to  serve  as 
a  common  basis  for  determining  a  minimum  allowance  for  dependent 
families  under  the  care  of  family  case-working  agencies  in  Chicago. .  . . 

1  Pamphlet  of  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  (second  revised  edition), 
passim.   January,  1925.   Adapted. 

2Cf.  Frederic  Almy,  Constructive  Relief,  Survey,  27:  1265-1266,  November  25, 
191 1 ;  also  his  presidential  address,  The  Conquest  of  Poverty,  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  191 7,  pp.  1-10. 
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The  Committee  desires  to  point  out  that  The  Standard  Budget  jot 
Dependent  Families  is  to  be  applied  by  agencies  giving  assistance  to 
dependent  families,  and  that  the  minimum  budget  for  self-supporting 
families  indicates  the  financial  condition  of  families  above  which 
Chicago  social  agencies  are  not  concerned  in  granting  relief.  Any  other 
use  of  these  budgets  is  not  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

Prices  given  are  those  of  October,  1924.2 


I.   MINIMUM  NORMAL  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  ON  WHICH  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES  ARE  MADE 

The  minimum  normal  standard  must  furnish  everything  necessary 
for  a  manner  of  living  that  will  make  possible  a  high  standard  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  and  efficiency  for  adults,  the  full 
physical  and  mental  growth  and  development  of  children,  and  provi- 
sion for  their  moral  welfare. 

Housing 

Housing  space  must  be  above  ground,  dry,  clean,  in  good  repair, 
well  lighted,  sunned,  and  ventilated.  Bedrooms  and  living  room,  at 
least,  should  have  windows  opening  into  free  space, — not  on  small 
court,  air  shaft,  or  narrow  passage  between  houses.  There  should  be 
toilet  facilities  in  good  condition  with  a  door  which  can  be  locked,  for 
the  use  of  the  family  alone ;  running  water  in  at  least  one  room  in  the 
house  besides  the  toilet.  A  bathroom  is  highly  desirable  and  should  be 
included  wherever  possible.  It  may  be  considered  essential  in  families 
where  there  are  a  number  of  older  children  in  rooms  which  would  not 
otherwise  permit  the  necessary  privacy  for  bathing.  A  public  bath  in 
the  neighborhood  will  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  one  in  the  home. 

There  should  be  sufficient  rooms  used  for  sleeping,  so  that  no  more 
than  two  persons  are  required  to  occupy  one  bed,  and  so  that  there 
will  be  a  bedroom  for  the  parents  and  at  least  one  for  the  children 
of  each  sex.  Sufficient  ventilation  cannot  be  secured  with  less  than 
one  window  for  each  two  persons  occupying  a  sleeping  room,  except 
where  a  good  cross  current  of  air  can  be  arranged  through  a  door  or 
transom  opposite  the  window.  In  most  families  two  rooms  will  be 
needed  for  cooking,  eating,  and  social  purposes.  These  may  be  com- 
bined kitchen  and  dining  room,  with  a  separate  living  room,  or  a 
separate  kitchen  with  combined  living  room  and  dining  room.  A 
young  couple  or  a  widow  with  one  or  two  small  children  may  "some- 

2 No  printed  revision  up  to  1927.  —  Ed. 
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times  use  one  room  of  suitable  size  for  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
sitting  room.  The  size  of  the  rooms  should  be  in  such  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  family  that  it  will  be  possible  for  each  member  to 
have  closet  and  drawer  space  for  his  individual  possessions. 

There  must  be  suitable  outdoor  play  for  children,  either  on  the 
lot  or  on  a  properly  supervised  playground  within  reach.  The  neigh- 
borhood influences  should  be  wholesome, — well  removed  from  places 
used  for  gambling  or  questionable  amusements. 

It  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  in  Chicago  to  secure  housing 
for  any  considerable  proportion  of  dependent  families  which  will  meet  this 
standard.  However,  the  places  which  must  be  accepted  at  present,  but 
which  fall  below  the  standard,  should  be  tabulated  as  poor  housing. 

Food 

The  food  provided  must  meet  recognized  dietetic  standards  in  fur- 
nishing protein,  fuel,  mineral  salts,  and  the  accessory  food  substances 
in  the  quantities  which  research  in  physiological  chemistry  indicates  as 
necessary  to  maintenance  of  health.  Beyond  these  requirements  the 
food  must  be  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  must  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
through  variety  and  other  elements  of  choice  as  to  enable  each  person 
to  eat  the  required  amount.  This  always  means  more  expensive  food 
for  young  children  than  for  adults  in  proportion  to  quantity  needed. 
A  concession  to  food  habits  fixed  by  custom  and  nationality,  which  in 
many  instances  increases  the  cost  of  food,  must  frequently  be  made. 

A  commonly  accepted  standard  of  food  for  a  workingman  of  aver- 
age size,  at  moderately  hard  work,  is  food  that  furnishes  3500  to 
3600  calories  of  fuel,  75  to  100  grams  of  protein,  .7  to  1  gram  of 
lime,  at  least  2.75  grams  of  phosphorus,  and  15  milligrams  of  iron. 
The  same  man  at  hard  muscular  work  will  require  about  4000  cal- 
ories ;  at  light  muscular  or  at  clerical  work,  from  2500  to  3000  calories. 
In  a  mixed  diet  containing  whole  grain  cereals,  milk  and  milk  products, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  in  the  quantities  used  in  the  following  food  lists, 
the  mineral  requirements  are  met  and  the  accessory  food  substances 
called  vitamines  probably  will  be  present  in  sufficient  amounts. 

A  woman  of  average  size  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work  needs 
2500  to  2800  calories ;  at  hard  muscular  work,  up  to  3000  calories ;  at 
light  muscular  or  clerical  work,  2  200  to  2  600  calories.  The  fuel  require- 
ment of  a  nursing  mother  may  run  as  high  as  3600  calories.  During 
pregnancy  and  nursing  a  larger  proportion  of  milk  and  green  vegetables 
is  needed  than  in  the  dietary  of  a  woman  in  normal  condition. 
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The  food  requirements  of  children  have  not  been  worked  out  as 
satisfactorily  as  those  for  adults.  .  .  . 

The  food  for  children  must  contain  more  lime  and  iron  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fuel  value  than  is  necessary  for  adults,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  growth. 

In  common  practice  for  the  average  family,  there  needs  to  be 
provided: 

Milk  i  quart  daily  for  each  child  under  2  years. 

i>4  pints  daily  for  each  child  from  2  to  4  years. 

At  least  1  pint  daily  for  each  older  child  through  the  period  of 

growth. 
At  least  Yi  pint  daily  for  each  adult. 
Meat  Three  or  four  times  a  week  in  amounts  to  equal  }4  pound 

clear  of  bone,  gristle,  and  fat  for  each  adult,  and  one  half 
that  amount  for  children. 
Other  high-protein  foods,  such  as  fish,  cheese,  eggs,  and  extra 
milk,  should  be  used  on  the  days  when  meat  is  not  eaten. 
Vegetables    Potatoes  once,  and  another  vegetable  at  least  once — prefera- 
bly twice — daily. 
Fruit  Enough  to  provide  a  serving  for  each  member  of  the  family 

at  least  once  daily.   Part  may  be  dried. 
Sugar  Enough  may  be  used  to  provide  1  pound  a  week  for  each  adult 

and  4  to  8  ounces  for  each  child.   (See  food  list.) 

In  addition  there  will  be  needed  enough  of  fats,  cereal  products, 
and  legumes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  normal  appetite. 

Variations  with  size  of  family.  There  are  no  data  available  which 
make  it  possible  to  measure  accurately  the  increased  per  capita  ex- 
pense in  cases  of  very  small  families  or  of  one  person  living  alone.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  disadvantage  of  buying 
and  cooking  in  small  amounts  makes  the  cost  of  food  in  the  small 
family  greater  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  the  family  of  medium  size. 
It  is  also  universally  agreed  that  some  savings  can  be  effected  in 
the  large  family  group  which  are  not  possible  in  smaller  ones.  The 
adjustments  suggested  in  the  schedule  are  planned  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

Clothing 

Clothing  must  not  in  any  instance  be  less  than  sufficient  to  properly 
protect  the  body  from  cold,  heat  and  wet ;  with  garments  sufficient 
in  number  to  make  a  reasonable  standard  of  personal  cleanliness 
possible.  The  same  garments  should  not  be  worn  during  sleep  as 
are  worn  during  the  day.  Special  attention  to  the  shoes  of  children 
is  needed,  to  be  sure  that  their  feet  are  kept  warm  and  dry. 
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In  addition  to  this  function  of  protection  of  the  body,  the  clothing 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  means  of  self-expression,  and  one  which 
is  of  special  interest  and  importance  during  adolescence  and  youth. 
The  clothing  of  even  young  children  should  never  be  of  a  kind  or  style 
so  different  from  those  among  whom  they  are  thrown  as  to  cause 
self-consciousness  and  mortification.  In  the  case  of  boys  and  girls 
of  working  age,  concessions  must  be  made  sometimes  to  their  ideas, 
often  false,  as  to  what  constitutes  beauty  and  desirability  in  clothing. 
Until  they  have  received  sufficient  training  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  suitability,  expenditures  necessarily  must  often 
occur  which  yield  neither  in  usefulness  nor  beauty  the  worth  of  the 
money  expended. 

Suitable  toilet  articles  are  necessary  to  preserve  health  and  to  se- 
cure the  presentability  in  personal  appearance  necessary  for  normal 
social  life  and  for  successful  pursuit  of  work. 

Fuel 

Fuel  should  be  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  facilities  the  fam- 
ily possesses  for  its  use.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  living 
rooms  at  a  comfortable  temperature  when  properly  ventilated,  to 
furnish  light,  and  to  supply  what  is  necessary  for  cooking. 

If  the  allowance  for  fuel  is  insufficient,  it  is  apt  to  result  in  the 
family's  gathering  coal  from  railroad  tracks,  confiscating  bits  of  wood 
which  is  the  property  of  others,  and  getting  coal  or  kindling  by  other 
methods,  which  often  prove  to  be  the  beginnings  of  delinquency. 

Carfare 

Carfare  actually  used  for  work  by  all  members  of  the  family  should 
be  calculated  and  allowed,  and  should  include  what  is  needed  by  the 
housewife  for  marketing.  What  is  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
recreation,  education,  and  care  of  health,  can  be  included  in  the  es- 
timate for  these  expenses,  if  preferred. 

Household  Supplies  and  Incidentals 

Furniture,  furnishings,  and  the  small  articles  of  household  use 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  should  be  sufficient  for  con- 
venience and  comfort.  Cleaning  materials  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  clothing  and  house  in  a  reasonable  condition  of  cleanliness  with- 
out too  great  expenditure  of  labor. 

Dishes  should  be  sufficient,  at  least,  to  furnish  each  member  of  the 
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family  with  plate,  cereal  or  soup  dish,  cup  or  glass  (uncracked  and 
unchipped),  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  in  good  condition,  and,  for  general 
use,  a  few  bowls  and  vegetable  dishes  and  several  tablespoons. 

Cooking  utensils  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Graniteware 
should  not  be  used  when  it  is  badly  chipped,  or  tinware  after  the 
tin  is  worn  off.  At  least  one  large  kettle  for  soups  and  stews,  two  or 
three  smaller  ones  for  vegetables  and  cereals,  one  or  two  baking 
dishes  and  baking  pans,  a  frying  pan,  pots  for  coffee  and  tea,  with 
a  few  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  will  be  needed. 

Bed  linen  must  be  sufficient  for  cleanliness,  for  which  at  least  three 
sheets  for  each  bed  and  two  pillow  slips  for  each  pillow  are  necessary. 
Bed  covering  should  be  sufficient  for  warmth  when  rooms  are  venti- 
lated by  open  windows  at  night.  This  will  mean  at  least  a  double 
blanket  and  two  comforters  for  each  bed  in  cold  weather.  One  of  the 
comforters  may  be  a  light  one  for  use  in  moderate  weather,  or  cotton 
blankets  may  be  used  instead. 

Care  of  Health 

In  families  which  use  public  physicians  and  free  medical  and  dental 
dispensaries,  visiting  nurses,  and  other  public-health  agencies,  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  care  of  health  will  include  medicines,  material 
for  dental  work,  carfare  to  dispensaries,  and  a  private  physician  for 
emergencies. 

Education 

In  Chicago,  school  children  in  all  cases  provide  their  own  pencils 
and  paper,  even  when  they  receive  free  books.  In  any  family  which 
contains  a  man  or  woman  voter,  a  newspaper  at  least  is  essential  for 
information  on  public  affairs. 

Recreation 

The  need  for  recreation  should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  element 
of  normal  life.  This  may  include  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  visits  to 
moving-picture  theaters,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  form  of 
relaxation  among  families  of  the  low-income  groups.  Such  expenses 
as  carfare  to  visit  friends,  parks,  the  country,  and  places  of  public 
entertainment,  as  well  as  occasional  tickets  to  parties  given  by  school, 
church,  or  lodge,  are  necessary  recreation  expenses.  The  allowance 
should  also  cover  play  equipment, — games  that  can  be  played  in 
the  home,  and  dolls,  sleds,  skates,  balls,  and  toys  for  the  individual 
children. 
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Insurance 

In  most  families  some  form  of  insurance  (which  may  be  savings) 
against  illness,  death,  or  other  misfortune  is  necessary  to  give  freedom 
from  pressing  anxiety.  Whatever  seems  necessary  in  individual  cases 
should  be  allowed  in  calculating  the  budget. 

II.    DATA  ON  WHICH  ESTIMATES  WERE  MADE* 

Each  organization  represented  on  the  Committee  on  Family  Social 
Work  furnished  one  or  two  workers  to  collect  data  on  costs  and 
amounts  of  material  needed.  These  workers  ascertained  prices  of  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  and  household  necessities  in  the  different  parts  of 
Chicago,  exclusive  of  expensive  residence  sections.  They  selected  relia- 
ble families  known  to  them,  who  were  maintaining  a  standard  of  living 
which  corresponded  to  that  adopted  by  the  committee.  From  these 
families  they  secured  an  estimate  of  amounts  of  clothing,  fuel,  and 
household  supplies  bought,  their  cost,  and  the  length  of  time  each  lasts. 

III.   SCHEDULE  FOR  ESTIMATING  A  BUDGET  FOR  A  DEPENDENT 

FAMILY2 

Housing 

If  the  family  rents  and  is  in  satisfactory  quarters,  count  rent  as  it 
is  paid.  If  rooms  are  unsanitary,  too  small,  in  bad  neighborhood,  or  in 
any  way  unsuitable,  estimate  a  rent  that  will  cover  suitable  housing. 

If  the  house  is  owned,  ascertain  taxes,  interest  on  mortgage,  or 
other  payments ;  make  a  monthly  average  of  expense  and  add  to  it  an 
estimate  (usually  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  month)  for  upkeep. 

Food 

Special  diet.  Where  there  is  a  definite  recommendation  of  special 
food,  calculate  its  cost. 

Add  the  cost  of  one  pint  of  milk  in  tuberculosis,  where  the  patient 
is  in  fairly  good  condition ;  in  nephritis ;  and  for  a  child  7  per  cent 
or  more  under  weight. 

Add  the  cost  of  one  pint  of  milk  and  an  egg  daily,  and  an  allowance 
for  fresh  vegetables  (25c  to  50c  a  week)  in  case  of  tuberculosis  where 
the  patient  is  in  poor  condition. 

1The  details  of  prices  and  quantities  are  worked  out  very  elaborately  on 
pages  10-36  of  the  pamphlet.  Home-economics  students  and  social-work  students 
should  secure  and  study  it.  —  Ed. 

2 Prices  are  those  of  October,  1924. 
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Add  the  cost  of  one-half  pint  of  milk  daily  for  a  slight  tuberculosis 
infection, — such  as  slightly  enlarged  glands  in  children, — for  arrested 
tuberculosis,  and  for  underweight  of  less  than  7  per  cent,  if  the  general 
condition  is  good.1 

Add  the  cost  of  one  pint  of  milk  and  an  egg  daily,  and  an  allowance 
for  fresh  vegetables  (15c  to  30c  a  week),  for  children  who  have  a 
tuberculosis  infection  and  are  in  poor  physical  condition  and  for  chil- 
dren extremely  underweight  and  anaemic. 

Add  the  allowance  for  the  child  under  6  months  to  that  of  the 
woman,  for  the  nursing  mother  and  for  the  expectant  mother  during 
the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

Variations  with  size  of  family.  For  a  person  living  alone  add  25 
per  cent  to  the  food  allowance. 

If  the  weekly  allowance  amounts  to  less  than  $4.25,  add  15  per 
cent;  if  between  $4.25  and  $6.00,  add  10  per  cent;  if  more  than 
$14.00,  deduct  5  per  cent. 


Where  Baking  is 
Done  at  Home 


Per  week     Per  month 


Where  Bread  is 
Bought 


Per  week     Per  month 


Man  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work 

Man  at  hard  muscular  work 

Woman  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work  .... 

Woman  at  hard  muscular  work 

Boy  15  to  18  years 

Girl  15  to  18  years 

Child  12  to  14  years 

Child  9  to  11  years 

Child  6  to  8  years 

Child  6  months  to  5  years 

Child  under  6  months 

Elderly   or   incapacitated   person   not   in   need   of 
special  diet 


$2.65 
2.90 
2.10 
2.25 
2-95 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
1.70 
1.6s 
1.30 

i-95 


$11.50 

12.60 

9.10 

9-75 

12.80 

11.25 

11.25 

8.65 

7.40 

7-15 

5-65 

8.45 


$2.85 
3-15 
2.30 
2.50 
3.20 
2-75 
2-75 
2.15 
1.85 
i-75 
1.30 

2.15 


$12.35 
13-65 
10.00 
10.85 
13.90 
11.90 
11.90 
9-30 
8.00 
7.60 
5.65 

9-30 


Clothing  and  Toilet  Articles 

Cost  per  Month 

For  a  man  at  ordinary  outdoor  work $5-9° 

(Increase  for  work  involving  unusual  exposure) 

For  a  woman  at  home 4-5° 

Working  girl  or  boy,  where  a  simple  standard  of  dress  is  all  that  is 

required2 $7-i5  to    9.15 

Where  a  better  standard  is  required 8.00  to  10.00 

For  office  work  where  good  standard  of  appearance  is  required  .      .     9.00  to  11.00 

(Increase  according  to  standard  required  by  employment) 

1  Pediatricians  are  now  more  concerned  with  general  metabolism  than  with 
percentage  "under  weight." — Ed. 

2 The  larger  figure  allows  $24  a  year  for  "best"  clothing. 
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The  requirements  for  girl  or  boy  in  high  school  are  much  the  same 
as  if  the  child  were  at  work. 

Children  13  years  and  over,  in  8th  grade  .                       $5.10 

Children  10  to  12  years 4.15 

Children  5  to  9  years     .                 3.25 

Children  2  to  4  years 2.35 

Children  under  2  years 1.70 

In  families  where  there  is  clothing  from  older  children  or  parents 
to  be  handed  down  to  the  younger  ones,  these  figures  may  be  reduced 
by  10  to  25  per  cent  for  the  members  of  the  family  receiving  such 
donations. 

Fuel  for  Heat,  Light,  and  Cooking 

4  Winter  months  —  where  1  stove  is  used $11.75  to  $12.75 

where  2  stoves  are  used 16.50  to    18.00 

4  Spring  and  Autumn  months 8.00  to      9.00 

4  Summer  months 2.50  to      4.00 

Average  for  year — 1  stove 7.50  to      8.50 

Average  for  year — 2  stoves 9.00  to    10.00 

Household  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

Family  of  2  members $3.70 

Family  of  3  or  4  members 4.35 

Family  of  5  or  6  members 5.00 

Family  of  7  or  8  members 5.65 

Family  of  9  or  10  members 6.30 

Carfare 

As  necessary  for  work  for  each  member  of  the  family.  Include 
necessary  trips  of  the  housewife  to  market. 


Spending  Money 

For  working  children  who  turn  their  wages  into  the  family  income, 
spending  money  is  usually  25c  to  $1.00  per  week,  spent  for  recreation 
and  education.  If  the  custom  of  the  family  is  reasonable,  it  should 
be  followed  in  making  out  the  estimated  budget  for  the  family. 

Or,  three  weeks'  wages  of  the  working  child  may  be  counted  as 
family  income,  allowing  the  remainder  to  cover  his  clothing,  carfare, 
and  spending  money,  which  are  omitted  from  the  family  budget.  This 
plan  should  not  be  used  until  the  child's  weekly  wage  exceeds  the 
minimum  estimate  for  his  clothing,  carfare,  and  spending  money. 
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Care  of  Health 

Where  public  physicians  and  nurses  are  used,  25c  per  month  and 
up  for  each  person. 

Education 

Family  education  expenses   (newspapers,  magazines,  etc.),  $1.00 
and  up  per  month.   School  supplies,  15c  for  each  pupil. 

Insurance 
Insurance  premiums,  lodge  dues,  etc.,  as  paid  (if  reasonable). 

Recreation 

For  members  of  the  family  not  provided  with  money  for  recreation 
under  "  Spending  Money,"  25c  per  month  and  up. 

IV.   USE  OF  THE  SCHEDULE 

In  cases  where  relief  is  given  by  periodical  cash  grants,  the  monthly 
estimate  will  be  made  as  follows : 

Estimated  Monthly  Budget 

For  a  family  consisting  of  mother  and  children  2,  5,  and  7  years 
old,  all  in  normal  physical  condition. 

Rent as  paid 

Food  (bread  bought) : 

Mother $10.00 

Child  7  years  old 8.00 

Child  5  years  old 7°° 

Child  2  years  old 7-6° 

$33-20 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles : 

Mother 4-5° 

Child  7  years  old 3-25 

Child  5  years  old 3-25 

Child-2  years  old 2.35 

$13-35 

(if  no  gifts  are  received  and  no  handing  down  in  the  family 

is  possible) 

Fuel:  Average  for  the  year  (one  stove) 8.00 

Household  furnishings  and  supplies 4.35 

Care  of  health i.ooup 

Education .90  up 

Recreation i.ooup 

Insurance as  paid 

Total  (to  which  rent  and  insurance  must  be  added)      ....    $61.80 
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In  cases  where  rent,  coal,  and  most  of  the  clothing  is  furnished, 
and  where  a  weekly  cash  grant  is  given  to  cover  the  remaining  ex- 
penses, the  budget  for  the  family  of  the  above  composition  may  be 
as  follows : 

Rent as  paid 

Food  (bread  bought) $7.65 

Clothing  (partly  furnished) 1.25 

Fuel furnished 

Household  expenses 1.15 

Recreation  and  education .50 

Insurance as  paid 

Total  (without  rent  or  insurance) $10.55 

Testing  the  Food  Schedule 

The  food  schedule  can  with  little  difficulty  be  checked  up  by  the 
experience  of  families.  If  an  intelligent  housewife  is  not  keeping  an 
expense  account,  she  will  usually  respond  willingly  to  a  request  to 
keep  one  for  this  purpose.  Slight  variations  are  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  estimates  are  based  on  average  requirements.  A  normal 
variation,  however,  will  usually  be  under  10  per  cent.  If  the  family 
expenses  are  considerably  higher  than  the  estimate,  they  can  often 
be  reduced  by  buying  in  larger  amounts,  in  places  where  lower  prices 
are  to  be  secured,  or  by  a  more  careful  choice  of  food  materials. 

If  the  expenses  are  below  the  estimate,  the  content  of  the  diet  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  family  should  receive  the  most  careful 
attention.  Is  there  enough  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fat  ?  Is  there 
enough  variety  to  make  it  probable  that  each  member  of  the  family 
is  eating  enough  ? 

Variations 

It  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  of  the  most 
careful  estimate  are  only  approximately  just  for  any  given  family. 
Variations  to  suit  conditions  must  be  made  wherever  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  they  are  necessary. 

Conditions  in  the  family  receiving  an  allowance  should  be  continu- 
ally observed.  Does  the  food  answer  requirements?  Is  enough  milk 
consumed  ?  Are  vegetables  and  fruits  used  ?  Does  every  member  of 
the  family  appear  to  be  well  nourished  ? 

In  clothing,  are  feet  well  shod,  underclothing  whole  and  warm,  outer 
garments  presentable  ? 

Are  household  articles  in  good  repair,  cleaning  materials  sufficient, 
dishes  enough  to  go  around  ?  Is  there  bedding  enough  for  cold  weather  ? 
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A  bulletin  called  "  Budget-Planning  in  Social  Case  Work,"  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Home  Economics  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  gives  excellent  help  on  this  phase  of  the  work.  .  .  . 

Variations  caused  by  former  living  standard.  As  this  standard  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Family  Social  Work,  the  lowest 
one  that  will  furnish  conditions  necessary  for  satisfactory  growth  and 
development  of  children  and  for  normal  adult  life,  no  family,  of  what- 
ever nationality,  past  history,  or  standards,  should  be  permitted  to  fall 
below  it  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  families  which  become  dependent  who  have  been  in  many 
ways  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living, — better  housing,  more 
household  conveniences,  higher  standard  of  appearance  in  dress.  With 
the  approximate  cost  of  a  minimum  standard  ascertained,  extra  allow- 
ances can  be  made  for  the  higher  standard  as  individual  cases  warrant. 

Variations  caused  by  mother's  working  outside  the  home.  When  the 
mother  works  regularly  outside  the  home,  she  can  not  give  as  much 
time  to  buying  the  food  and  preparing  it  and  to  sewing  and  mending 
as  the  woman  who  spends  all  of  her  time  in  the  home.  In  these  families 
the  allowance  for  food  should  be  based  on  the  figures  which  allow  for 
buying  bread.  Where  the  mother's  work  makes  it  impossible  for  her 
to  buy  to  advantage  and  there  is  no  responsible  person  to  do  it  for 
her,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  about  5  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  food. 

An  allowance  for  laundry  work  should  be  included  in  the  budget.  It 
may  be  wet  wash  or  rough  dry,  according  to  circumstances.  .  .  . 

Effect  of  an  income  too  low.  When  the  family  income  falls  below 
that  necessary  for  maintaining  a  normal  standard,  the  result  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  lowered  income  is 
received. 

If  the  family  whose  budget  is  estimated  on  pages  [532  and  533]  is 
that  of  a  woman  recently  widowed,  with  an  income  of  $63  per  month, 
she  will  have  had,  if  rent  is  $20  and  insurance  $2  per  month,  $20.80 
less  than  the  estimated  budget.  If  the  family  are  in  good  health  and 
have  been  maintaining  a  good  living  standard,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  clothing  and  household  supplies,  they  may  conceivably  live  for 
several  months  with  no  serious  results  or  great  inconvenience  on  this 
income,  if  it  is  distributed  somewhat  as  follows: 

Rent $20.00 

Food 33-2o 

Fuel  (summer) 3.00 

Insurance 2.00 

Incidentals 4-5° 

$62.70 
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The  money  available  for  incidentals  would  cover  cleaning  materials, 
leaving  a  small  margin  for  other  expenditures. 

As  this  situation  continues,  however,  clothing  and  household  fur- 
nishings will  give  out,  the  winter  with  its  heavier  demands  for  fuel 
will  come  on,  there  will  be  inevitable  expenses  for  education,  recre- 
ation, and  care  of  health.  If  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  food 
expense,  which  is  the  one  having  the  greatest  flexibility,  will  be  cut 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  more  urgent  needs,  and  under-nourishment 
with  its  attendant  ill  effects  will  speedily  ensue. 

Clothing,  towels,  bedding,  and  cooking  utensils  wear  out ;  furniture 
and  dishes  are  broken  and  cannot  be  replaced  or  repaired.  As  time 
goes  on  there  will  be  an  ill-fed,  poorly-clothed  family,  dangerously 
susceptible  to  disease  if  not  actually  ill,  living  in  a  home  which  may 
still  present  to  the  casual  observer  a  presentable  appearance,  but 
which,  below  the  carefully  scrubbed  surface,  is  bare  of  much  that 
makes  comfort  or  even  thorough  cleanliness  possible. 

Emergency  relief.  In  cases  where  the  need  of  relief  extends  over 
only  a  short  time,  it  is  possible  that  food  and  household  supplies  will 
be  the  only  expenditure  that  need  be  met.  These  and  fuel,  which 
varies  greatly  with  the  season,  must  as  a  rule  be  met  week  by  week,  or 
at  least  month  by  month. 

V.   THE  MINIMUM  BUDGET  FOR  THE  SELF-SUPPORTING  FAMILY 

In  computing  a  household  budget  for  a  self-supporting  family  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  when  living  on  a  scale  no  higher 
than  that  outlined  in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  the  family  which 
entirely  pays  its  own  way  will  have  some  expenses  in  addition  to  those 
provided  for  by  the  schedule  for  a  dependent  family,  and  it  must  pay 
more  for  some  of  the  items  common  to  both  groups.  It  must  pay  its 
own  physician  and  dentist,  and  for  its  school  books.  It  does  not  re- 
ceive gifts  of  clothing  and  toys,  and  has  less  free  recreation.  It  must 
possess  resources  for  meeting  such  serious  emergencies  as  illness  of 
the  wage-earner  or  his  irregular  employment.  It  should  be  able  to 
contribute  to  church  and  charities  and  to  bear  its  part  of  the  expenses 
of  organizations  for  civic  or  personal  benefit.  If  it  is  to  be  really  safe 
from  the  danger  of  becoming  dependent  in  the  face  of  an  emergency, 
the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  wage-earner,  or  old  age,  it  must  have 
insurance  or  a  savings  fund  of  some  sort.  It  has  not  in  most  cases, 
as  has  the  dependent  family,  the  personal  attention  and  advice  of  a 
professional  worker  whose  training  has  included  work  on  food  values 
and  the  administration  of  the  family  budget. 
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It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  the  following  considerations  should 
weigh  in  estimating  a  budget  for  a  family  that  is  self-supporting. 

Food 

The  amount  allowed  in  the  schedule  for  food  will  secure  an  ade- 
quate diet  only  if  the  buyer  has  the  value  of  food  materials  in  propor- 
tion to  their  cost  in  mind.  The  wife  of  the  workman  in  the  lower-paid 
industries  does  not  have  a  training  which  will  enable  her  to  do  this. 
Nor  has  she  anything  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  attention  given 
by  a  trained  professional  worker  to  the  dependent  family  under  her 
care.  A  small  amount  over  the  allowance  estimated  as  minimum 
should  therefore  be  allowed  for  this  item  in  the  expense  of  the  inde- 
pendent family.  In  the  estimate  below,  a  margin  of  $2.50  is  allowed 
in  calculating  the  month's  expenditures. 

Clothing 

The  allowance  made  in  the  schedule  for  clothing  presupposes  abil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  housewife  to  do  plain  sewing  and  mending. 
This  requires  only  such  skill  as  most  women  easily  acquire,  and  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  average  housekeeper  to  be 
able  to  clothe  her  family  on  the  amount  indicated  by  the  schedule  at 
a  time  when  the  prices  listed  are  available. 

Carfare 

If  the  wage-earner  is  not  within  walking  distance  of  his  work,  two 
carefares  daily  for  twenty-six  days  in  the  month  will  be  necessary  for 
him.  The  purchasing  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  done  by  the  housewife, 
will  necessitate  an  average  of  about  two  trips  per  week.  This  carfare 
is  allowed  in  the  estimate  below,  but  is  not  universally  required  and 
may  be  subtracted  where  conditions  render  it  unnecessary. 

Household  Supplies  and  Furnishings 

The  estimate  given  in  the  schedule  covers  only  the  upkeep  of  a 
household  equipment  that  is  complete.  In  the  dependent  family  it 
is  always  possible  to  make  special  provision,  outside  of  the  regular 
allowance  given,  for  any  new  furniture  that  is  needed.  This  expend- 
iture, however,  must  of  course  be  borne  by  the  independent  family 
out  of  its  monthly  income.  An  additional  $2  per  month  for  this  pur- 
pose is  suggested. 
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Health 

The  statistics  on  family  budgets  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
show  that  $5  a  month  is  about  the  average  expenditure  for  physician, 
medicine,  and  dental  work  by  families  with  low  incomes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  common  observation  that  members  of  these  families 
secure  inadequate  attention  to  health.  Curable  defects  of  children 
are  frequently  not  corrected,  and  the  teeth  of  the  whole  family  are 
almost  invariably  neglected.  An  additional  $2  per  month  over  the  $5 
average  is  suggested  in  the  estimate  below. 

Savings  and  Insurance 

In  a  family  containing  children  a  normal  standard  of  living  should 
include  savings  or  insurance,  which,  in  case  of  death  or  incapacity  of 
the  wage-earner,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  family  to  live  until  the 
children  reach  maturity  without  the  mother's  being  overtaxed  or  the 
children  neglected. 

If  the  $10  per  month  suggested  in  the  estimate  below  is  invested 
in  insurance  while  the  insured  is  in  the  early  twenties,  it  will  buy  a 
life  policy  of  S5000  to  S7500.  An  ex-service  man  of  26  years  was 
permitted  to  buy  for  this  amount  a  life  policy  of  S7500  which  in  case 
of  his  death  or  incapacity  will  be  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
240  monthly  payments  of  $43,125  each. 

Education 

School  supplies,  excepting  textbooks,  must  be  bought  in  addition 
to  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  for  the  home.  The  school  ex- 
penses will  be  about  $6.00  yearly ;  a  daily  newspaper  with  Sunday 
edition  will  cost  65c  to  75c.  Other  papers,  magazines,  and  books, 
carfare  to  museums,  etc.,  may  be  expected  to  bring  the  monthly  av- 
erage expenditures  to  $3. 

Recreation 

The  agent  of  an  organization  providing  relief  sends  tired  mothers 
and  children  for  country  vacations  during  the  summer,  and  provides 
toys  for  the  home,  besides  connecting  the  family  with  the  free  facili- 
ties for  recreation  which  their  neighborhood  affords.  The  indepen- 
dent family  must  pay  for  most  of  these  things  out  of  its  monthly 
income.  Toys  and  equipment  for  games  and  sports,  such  as  skates, 
balls,  and  sleds,  should  be  provided  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insure 
normal,  healthy  play.  There  should  also  be  a  moderate  amount  of 
such  commercialized  modern  entertainment  as  moving  pictures. 
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Incidental  and  Emergency  Expenses 

Special  expenses,  such  as  those  for  moving,  come  at  times  in  the 
life  of  every  family  and  must  be  met  out  of  the  regular  income  of 
the  family  which  depend  upon  themselves  alone,  as  must  also  such 
unforeseen  emergencies  as  losses,  fire,  theft,  and  loss  of  wages  in 
changes  of  position  and  in  illness. 

Estimated  Monthly  Budget  for  a  Self-Supporting  Family 

Father,  mother,  child  of  13,  child  of  10,  child  of  7 

Rent.  As  necessary  to  secure  suitable  rooms. 
Food: 

Man $12.30 

Woman 10.00 

Child 11.90 

Child 9-30 

Child 8.00 


$51.50  withextra  allowance  of  $2.50  $54.00 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles 

Man $5.90 

Woman 4.50 

Child 5.10 

Child 4.15 

Child 3.2S 


22.90 

Fuel.   Average  for  the  year,  computed  from  schedule  (two  stoves  used)  9.50 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 7.00 

Carfare.  For  wage-earner  and  two  trips  per  week  by  housewife  (70  fares 

at  3  for  20c) 4.67 

Care  of  health.  Doctor,  dentist,  drugs 7.00 

Savings  and  insurance 10.00 

Education.  School  expenses,  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  etc.     ...  3.00 

Recreation.   Picture  shows,  carfare  to  parks,  etc 4.00 

Organization  and  church  dues 3.00 

Incidental  and  emergency  expenses.  Moving,  accidents,  loss  of  wages  by 

illness  and  change  of  position,  etc 4.00 


Total  (without  rent) $129.07 

Rent ? 


Grand  Total 


The  expense  of  suitable  housing  must  be  added  to  this  estimate. 
Five  rooms  at  least  will  be  needed  for  a  family  of  this  description, 
as  three  bedrooms  will  be  necessary. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  father  of  the 
family  is  the  only  wage-earner.    If  the  mother  also  leaves  her  home 
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for  outside  work,  the  expenses  will  be  increased,  as  she  will  have 
additional  needs  for  clothing  and  carfare.  Other  items,  especially 
food  and  clothing,  will  also  be  higher  if  the  mother  is  not  devoting 
her  full  time  to  the  management  and  work  of  the  household. 

Exercises 

1.  Keep  an  exact  quantity  budget  of  what  some  actual  family  consumes, 
for  one  week,  and  compare  it  with  the  corresponding  amounts  figured  out 
from  the  Meeker  or  the  Nesbitt  budget,  and  with  the  actual  averages  in  the 
12,056  families.  Discuss  the  differences. 

2.  List  any  items  that  you  find  in  either  budget  which  you  would  consider 
luxurious  for  a  poor  man  to  insist  upon. 

3.  List  any  items  that  you  miss,  which  you  think  are  necessary  to  nor- 
mal life. 
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Leila  Houghteling 

Questions 

1.  How  is  a  budget,  in  the  sense  of  a  norm  for  living  costs,  used  by  "char- 
itable" agencies  ? 

2.  Is  it  sound  practice  to  limit  charitable  giving  to  an  amount  less  than 
the  beneficiaries  could  earn  if  employed  ? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  charity  gave  more  than  industry? 

4.  Do  you  ever  give  money  to  a  beggar  on  the  street  ?  How  do  you  justify 
it  in  the  light  of  your  answer  to  the  preceding  question  ? 

5.  What  is  wrong  with  an  industry  that  has  to  be  subsidized  by  charity  or 
by  outside  earnings  ? 

6.  Is  such  an  industry  any  worse  than  a  college  whose  consumers  (stu- 
dents) pay  less  than  what  the  services  are  worth,  while  its  employees 
(faculty)  have  to  supplement  their  earnings  from  hackwork  or  gifts?  If 
not,  explain. 

7.  Who  ultimately  pay  the  bills  and  balance  the  budgets  of  families  who 
operate  on  a  deficit  basis  ? 

[One  important  use  of  the  budget  method  is  to  test  current  incomes,  for 
wages  or  relief.  Miss  Houghteling's  study  of  wages  and  planes  of  living  in 
Chicago  has  already  been  drawn  upon  (pp.  309-313).   In  what  follows,  the 

1  Leila  Houphtelinp;,  The  Income  and  Standard  of  Living  of  Unskilled  Laborers 
in  Chicago,  pp.  4-7,  1 28-131.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927. 
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significance  of  the  "normal  standard  budget"  is  brought  out,  as  well  as  the 
variations  possible  in  the  basis  for  such  budgets.  In  applying  any  such 
budget  one  should  always  know  what  standard  of  comfort  its  formulator  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  results  of  the  application  of  this  budget  are  reported  in 
the  earlier  extract.] 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  use  of  this  Budget  as  a  measure  of 
relief,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of  the  idea  of  what  a 
budget  is  and  what  it  should  provide  for  a  dependent  family.  In  a 
pamphlet1  published  in  19 10  the  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  made  the  following  statement : 

A  budget  is  an  estimate  of  the  living  cost  of  the  family  under  tolerably 
decent  conditions.  It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  budget  is  the 
total  cost  of  living  without  any  reference  to  what  the  family  is  earning  or 
receiving  from  any  source.  The  budget,  less  what  the  family  earns,  or  rather 
what  it  ought  to  earn,  and  less  what  the  relatives  give,  or  ought  to  give,  is 
the  measure  of  relief.   This  is  a  very  simple  truth,  not  always  understood. 

In  the  introductory  statement  in  Miss  Nesbitt's  first  "  Family  Bud- 
get"2 it  is  clear  that  she  has  progressed  beyond  the  idea  of  "tolerably 
decent  conditions"  to  something  better  when  she  says:  "In  determin- 
ing what  income  a  family  should  have  in  order  to  maintain  the  health 
of  all  and  to  keep  the  working  members  at  the  point  of  industrial 
efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  basis  for  estimating  the  house- 
hold budget."  Again,  in  a  later  revised  edition  of  the  Budget,3  she 
makes  the  following  statement : 

An  estimated  family  budget  is  a  calculation  of  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  secure  for  a  family  a  certain  definite  standard  of  living.  To  be  valid,  it 
must  cover  adequately  all  the  items  of  expenditure  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standard  in  question.  Such  an  estimate  is  used  by  relief 
societies  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  amount  of  relief  required. 

Finally  the  minimum  normal  standard  was  described  as  foilows: 

With  all  the  variations  of  family  life  there  is  a  certain  indispensable  min- 
imum of  physical  requirements  below  which  it  is  unsafe  for  any  family  to 
fall.  This  we  may  call  the  minimum  normal  standard,  and  may  define  it  as 
the  lowest  standard  which  will  permit  of  the  full  growth,  training,  and  de- 

1  Frederick  Almy,  Relief.  Reprinted  in  1910  by  the  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

2  Amelia  Sears,  The  Charity  Visitor,  1913.  Published  by  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

3  The  Charity  Visitor,  191 7.  New  and  revised  edition,  published  by  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
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velopment  of  children  and  provide  for  the  health  and  efficiency  of  adults. 
The  aim  of  most  relief-giving  agencies  is  to  provide  for  its  dependents  this 
standard  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the  condition  of  the  family  permits. 

In  this  statement  the  emphasis  is  still  entirely  on  physical  well- 
being,  but  the  statement  is  stronger  than  the  one  made  in  the  earlier 
edition  of  the  budget,  and  there  is  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  standard  allowing  for  "growth  and  development."  In  the 
latest  budget  estimate  prepared  by  Miss  Nesbitt,1  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  again  the  standard  has  risen  and  that  "the  minimum  normal 
standard  must  furnish  everything  necessary  for  a  manner  of  living 
that  will  make  possible  a  high  standard  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health  and  efficiency  for  adults ;  the  full  physical  and  mental  growth 
and  development  of  children,  and  provision  for  their  moral  welfare." 
As  this  standard  has  gradually  been  raised,  the  relief  agencies  have 
accepted  it  because  of  their  growing  realization  of  the  importance,  both 
for  individuals  and  for  the  community,  of  maintaining  among  depend- 
ent families  a  standard  which  means  really  living,  not  merely  existing, 
as  well  as  one  which  does  away  with  the  danger  of  pauperization 
because  it  enables  a  dependent  family  to  enjoy  such  physical  and 
moral  well-being  as  will  insure  later  independence.  Recently,  how- 
ever, questions  have  arisen  as  to  how  high  this  standard  can  be  raised 
and  what  upper  limit  must  be  put  on  the  standard  for  living  condi- 
tions to  be  provided  for  dependent  families.  .  .  . 

The  present  inquiry  into  the  income  and  standard  of  living  of  un- 
skilled laborers  in  Chicago  had  its  origin  in  a  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Family  Social  Work  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  over  the  question  as  to  whether  a  proposed  estimate  for  a 
revision  of  the  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families  did  not  set 
a  higher  standard  than  that  which  could  be  maintained  by  the  families 
of  independent  unskilled  wage-earners.  The  Budget  estimate,2  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Nesbitt  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  was 
more  liberal  in  some  respects  than  any  of  the  previous  estimates,  and 
objection  was  made  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  provide  more 
generously  for  a  dependent  family  than  an  unskilled  wage-earner 
could  provide  for  his  family.  .  .  . 

The  Committee,  after  much  discussion,  decided  not  to  accept  the 
new  budget  estimates  until  facts  could  be  collected  which  would  throw 

1  Florence  Nesbitt,  The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families 
(edition  of  January,  1925).  Issued  by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Revisions  are  published  from  time  to  time,  based  upon  price  changes. 

^See  preceding  selection.  —  Ed. 
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light  on  how  the  independent  unskilled  laborer  and  his  family  live 
today  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard 
to  the  standard  of  living  found  in  the  families  of  unskilled  laborers  in 
Chicago  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  estimates  in  the  1925  revision 
of  the  Chicago  Standard  Budget  set  too  high  a  standard  for  dependent 
families  who  were  being  supported  by  relief  agencies.  For  the  purpose 
of  having  complete  data  on  this  subject  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  cer- 
tain facts  relating  to  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earners  in  these 
families,  such  as  the  amount  of  the  earnings,  their  adequacy  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  families,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  supple- 
mented from  other  sources,  what  these  sources  were,  and,  finally,  what 
standard  of  living  these  earnings,  with  such  other  sources  of  income 
as  were  being  utilized,  could  provide  for  the  group  of  467  families  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation. 

It  was  .  .  .  found  that  the  earnings  in  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled groups  varied  greatly  and  ranged  from  approximately  $800  a 
year  to  $2200,  the  majority  being  less  than  Si 500  a  year. 

When  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  earnings  of  the  chief 
wage-earners  and  the  Budget  estimates,  it  was  found  that  in  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  families  these  earnings  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  Chicago  Bud- 
get. This  fact  is  especially  significant  when  it  is  recalled  that  this 
group  of  laborers  was  unusually  well  situated,  as  they  had  been 
regularly  employed  throughout  the  year  1924  and  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  in  the  employ  of  their  firms  for  several  years. 

The  great  importance  of  the  other  sources  of  income,  therefore,  be- 
came evident,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  were  other 
sources  of  income  in  355  families.  These  sources  were  found  to  include 
the  earnings  of  the  wives  and  children ;  payments  from  boarders  and 
lodgers ;  income  from  property,  benefits,  borrowed  money ;  and  gifts 
from  friends  and  relatives.  The  utilization  of  these  sources  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  of  their  value  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  family 
fund,  but  because  of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  use  of  some  of 
them.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  in  108  families  for  the  mothers 
to  work — and  to  work  at  jobs  of  a  particularly  arduous  type — means 
undoubtedly  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  in  those  families  and 
the  consequent  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  children  in  the 
families.  The  presence  of  boarders  or  roomers  in  100  families,  and  the 
overcrowding  which  results  from  these  additional  members  of  the  house- 
hold, constitutes  another  factor  in  lowering  the  standard  of  physical 
and  moral  well-being  in  those  families,  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
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When  all  these  sources  of  income  had  been  included,  it  was  found 
that  just  over  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  families  were  able  to 
maintain  a  standard  equal  to  or  above  the  estimated  Budget.  Since 
this  was  the  case,  it  became  necessary  to  learn  what  standard  the 
group  as  a  whole  was  maintaining  in  order  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  Budget  estimate  was  a  reasonable  one.  Analysis  of 
the  general  living  conditions  of  the  whole  group,  and  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  a  smaller  number  of  families,  has  shown  quite  clearly  that 
the  families  living  on  a  lower  standard  than  that  provided  by  the 
Budget  estimate  are  living  under  conditions  which  fail  utterly  to 
provide  a  standard  of  living  that  will  make  possible  a  high  standard  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  and  efficiency  for  adults,  [and]  the 
full  physical  and  mental  growth  and  development  of  children,  and 
make  provision  for  their  moral  welfare.  Further  emphasis  is  given  to 
this  conclusion  by  the  discovery  that  a  relatively  large  number  of 
families — 134  during  the  year  1924 — found  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  making  use  of  the  free  services  provided  by 
social  agencies.  As  these  services  were  for  the  most  part  provided  by 
medical  agencies,  it  can  be  seen  how  important  this  kind  of  assistance 
is,  both  to  the  families  in  question  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Without  it  the  general  standard  of  living  would  fall  to  an  extremely 
low  level. 


SOME  UNCONSIDERED  ELEMENTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
EXPENDITURE1 

Margaret  F.  Byington 
Questions 

1.  What  might  be  the  effect  if  an  incompetent  employer  learned  from  a 
" dietary  expert"  that  a  girl's  daily  ration  of  food  can  be  purchased  for  forty 
cents  a  day  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  use  in  teaching  the  poor  to  spend  more  economically,  if  it 
merely  permits  them  to  work  for  less  wages  ? 

3.  Can  we  expect  everyone  to  buy  and  use  goods  only  and  always  on  the 
most  "economical"  basis ?  Would  it  be  truly  economical ? 

4.  Are  "sundries"  a  legitimate  part  of  a  normal  community  standard  of 
living? 

^Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:  112- 
116,  July,  1913.   Adapted. 
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[It  is  a  temptation  to  set  up  norms  of  expenditure  for  other  people  as  if 
they  were  saints  and  automatons.  Miss  Byington's  long  experience  in  social 
case  work  and  her  study  of  the  households  in  a  mill  town,1  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  makes  her  see  the  standard  of  living  as  a  human  unity  in  each  case, 
not  a  mere  mosaic  of  prices  and  calories.  Miss  Byington  has  been  prominent 
in  Red  Cross  Home  Service  and  was  at  one  time  associate  director  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  She  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.] 

Now  that  the  theorists  have  effectively  laid  at  rest  the  ghost  of  the 
economic  man,  there  seems  to  be  danger  that  the  cost-of-living  statis- 
ticians will  create  a  new  bogey,  that  of  the  economic  woman ;  the 
woman  who,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  can  on  22  cents  per  man 
per  day  for  food,  and  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  adult,  create  a 
real  home  life  and  preserve  the  physical  efficiency  of  her  family. 

Grasping  eagerly  at  the  first  signs  of  a  scientific  or  at  least  an 
arithmetical  standard  of  living,  we  often  fail  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  personal  and  psychological  elements  that  influence  expenditure. 
Many  factors  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  in  life  of  any  such  lim- 
ited definite  scheme  of  living.  In  attempting  to  formulate  any  stand- 
ard out  of  the  wide  variations  revealed  in  individual  family  budgets, 
investigators  have  willingly  accepted  definite  figures  such  as  Professor 
Chittenden's  formulation  of  the  minimum  cost  of  food.  Before  we 
become  hypnotized  by  these  figures  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider 
briefly  some  factors  that  appear  to  require  modification  of  the  stand- 
ards so  far  worked  out.  To  tie  up  these  considerations  to  the  general 
subject  of  discussion,  what  waste  must  we  assume  to  be  inevitable, 
and  especially  what  extravagance  must  we  consider  justified  in  main- 
taining merely  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  workers? 

Take  first  the  current  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  food.  In  Professor 
Chittenden's  study  of  Professor  Chapin's  budgets  we  have  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  formulate  a  standard  based  on  the  cost  of  food  as 
purchased  by  housewives  in  the  open  market.  His  statement  has 
been  widely  quoted  that  enough  food  to  provide  the  requisite  number 
of  calories  and  grams  of  protein  for  the  adult  man  at  average  labor 
can  be  purchased  for  22  cents2  per  day.  The  varying  amount  of  food 
needed  by  people  of  different  ages  has  been  formulated  by  Professor 
Atwater, — that  a  woman  needs  eight  tenths  as  much  food  as  a  man, 
a  child  of  twelve,  six  tenths,  and  so  on  down  till  we  reach  the  child 
of  two,  who  needs  three  tenths  as  much.   If  we  do  this  arithmetic, 

1  Homestead:  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1910. 
2 Allow  for  changes  in  prices  since  1913.  —  Ed. 
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we  find  that  this  allows  6.6  cents  a  day  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
for  a  child  of  two. 

The  dietaries  prepared  by  Dr.  Pezek  for  the  New  York  milk  com- 
mittee require  for  a  child  of  two  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  and  one 
egg  a  day  besides  bread,  cereal,  fruit,  etc.  The  milk  and  egg  alone 
would  cost  at  least  15  cents  a  day,  so  that  20  cents  is  probably  the 
minimum  on  which  reasonable  diet  could  be  provided.  With  all  the 
emphasis  laid  by  infant  mortality  and  tuberculosis  prevention  cam- 
paigns on  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  proper  nourishment 
adequate  to  build  up  the  child's  power  of  resistance,  we  have  been 
solemnly  allowing  it  in  our  budget  studies  two  glasses  of  milk  and  a 
little  bread  each  day.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

These  ratios  are  doubtless  accurate  when  applied  to  the  number 
of  calories  and  grams  of  protein  that  the  individual  needs,  but  do  not 
hold  good  for  the  cost  of  providing  the  required  amount  of  nutrition ; 
they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  strength  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  and  the  power  of  assimilation  of  people  of  different 
ages  and  occupations.  A  child  of  two  will  not  flourish  on  pork  and 
beans,  cheap  and  nourishing  though  they  may  be ;  it  needs  milk — 
an  easily  assimilated  but  expensive  form  of  food.  Here  economy  in 
the  purchase  of  food  would  obviously  result  in  decreased  physical 
efficiency.  This  conclusion  seems  elementary,  but  so  far,  I  believe, 
has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  building  up  our  figures  as 
to  the  cost  of  food. 

The  same  query  applies  to  the  lessened  per  cent  allowed  for  women 
and  those  in  sedentary  occupations.  May  it  not  be  that  these  less 
active  people,  if  they  are  to  assimilate  the  necessary  amount  of  food, 
may  have  to  have  more  delicate,  and  this  is  frequently  synonymous 
with  more  expensive,  food  ? 

Professor  Chittenden's  experiments  as  to  the  actual  results  of  living 
on  certain  diets  have  been  made  under  special  circumstances.  Before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  very  emphatic  about  the  cost  of  nutrition, 
not  of  food,  further  experiments  might  well  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
age  and  occupation  on  the  power  to  assimilate  different  grades  of  food. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  the  effect  on  this  power 
of  assimilation  of  having  appetizing  as  well  as  nourishing  food.  I  am 
told  by  medical  men  that  appetite  has  a  distinct  effect  on  the  flow  of 
gastric  juices.  Could  a  person  keep  well  permanently  on  a  diet  planned 
solely  to  secure  the  greatest  food  value  for  the  least  money  ?  There 
being  no  " economic  woman,"  no  family  will  ever  be  fed  that  way, 
but  do  not  our  food-cost  figures,  when  applied  to  wages,  assume  that 
that  is  the  way  the  Slavic  laborer  lives  ? 
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These  are  only  queries,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  more 
study  before  we  can  guage  what  is  really  extravagance  in  food  ex- 
penditure, whether  what  is  reckoned  extravagance  does  not  indicate 
that  a  housekeeper's  common  sense  provides  a  more  scientific  method 
of  feeding  than  that  proposed  in  laboratory-made  dietaries. 

We  also  need  to  set  a  standard  as  to  the  degree  of  wastefulness  or  of 
skill  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  food  that  we  consider  normal. 
Theoretically,  a  certain  amount  of  money  will  purchase  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  skill  of  the  housewife,  which  varies  from  that  of  the  graduate  of 
a  course  in  domestic  science  to  that  of  the  most  ignorant  frier  of  thin 
steak  and  buyer  of  pies  and  pickles.  What  grade  of  domestic  skill  are 
we  assuming  in  estimating  our  family  budgets?  Two  interesting 
accounts  which  I  have  compared  in  my  book  on  Homestead  show  the 
difference  in  cost  per  unit  of  food  value  between  the  purchases  of  a 
poor  colored  woman  who  went  out  to  clean  by  the  day  and  those  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  whose  total  family  income 
was  much  larger.  But  is  it  not  really  illogical  to  base  our  standards 
on  what  an  intelligent  woman  can  buy  food  for?  We  know  that 
it  is  the  rare  day  laborer  who  has  so  capable  a  wife.  In  calculat- 
ing the  minimum  cost  of  living  we  must  recognize  the  inevitable 
ignorance  and  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  poor  women,  at  least  un- 
til our  schools  give  a  kind  of  domestic  training  that  really  teaches 
housekeeping. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  item  in  the  cost  of  living  which  can  and  un- 
questionably should  be  reduced.  In  discussing  wages  in  terms  of 
living  conditions,  however,  must  we  not  use  a  standard  that  in  a 
measure  applies  to  conditions  as  we  find  them,  not  to  the  ideal  state  ? 
Professor  Chittenden,  in  working  out  his  figures,  eliminated  from  his 
calculations  this  item  of  waste  as  incalculable,  and  assumed  that  the 
family  secured  all  the  nourishment  there  was  in  the  food  purchased. 

Another  question  of  growing  importance  is  the  inevitable  increase 
in  expenditures  if  the  mother  goes  out  to  work.  When  her  wages 
constitute  or  are  included  in  the  family  income,  what  extra  allowance 
should  be  made  to  compensate  for  the  waste  entailed  by  her  absence, 
the  greater  expense  for  food  bought  ready  cooked  and  for  ready-made 
clothing?  This  whole  question  is  an  interesting  one, — the  relative 
sufficiency  of  a  given  income  when  contributed  by  the  father  alone 
and  when  it  is  a  composite  income  contributed  by  several  members 
of  the  family.  In  the  recent  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
children  leave  school,  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  judged 
that  if  the  family  have  a  per  capita  income  of  $1.50  or  $2  a  week  in 
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addition  to  rent,  there  is  no  economic  necessity  for  having  the  children 
leave  school.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween a  family  of  young  children  with  a  father  earning  a  good  wage 
and  a  group  of  older  children  supporting  the  same  sized  family  on  the 
same  total  income.  (Of  course,  this  per  capita  was  calculated  from 
what  the  children  turned  in  to  the  common  purse  and  not  their  whole 
wages.)  The  budget  studies  of  cotton-mill  families,  also  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  show  most  clearly,  however,  how  a  fairly 
high  composite  income  often  means,  in  to  to,  a  low  standard.  The 
mill-owned  houses  have  only  four  rooms,  so  the  higher  income,  which 
means  more  adults  in  the  family,  often  means  greater  overcrowding. 
There  is  a  high  clothing  expense  for  the  daughter  who  goes  out  to 
work  as  compared  with  the  mother  who  stays  at  home  to  work, — in 
one  case  $119  for  the  daughter  as  compared  with  Si. 98  for  the  mother. 
Not  only  in  food  but  far  more  in  rent,  clothing,  amusements,  and 
sundries,  the  expenditures  are  markedly  influenced  by  the  age  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family.  These  extra  expenditures  for  clothing 
and  amusements  for  the  young  women,  for  a  larger  home  where  some 
entertaining  of  friends  becomes  possible,  certainly  must  be  reckoned 
part  of  the  normal  standard. 

Finally,  I  am  brought  to  another  point  where  it  seems  to  me  that 
further  investigation  is  needed.  Has  anyone  the  faintest  idea  what 
a  minimum  sane  expenditure  for  sundries  would  be  ?  Yet  in  this  item 
we  include  all  the  subtle  expenditures  that  go  so  far  toward  mak- 
ing life  wholesome, — expenditures  for  schools  and  newspapers,  for 
church,  for  amusements.  I  studied  in  detail  the  sundries  in  a  few  of 
my  Homestead  families,  and  they  ran  from  carfare  to  candy,  from 
stove  blacking  to  seed  for  the  canary  bird.  It  is  of  course  almost  im- 
possible to  analyze  all  these  detailed  expenses  and  construct  from 
them  even  an  estimate,  but  we  need  a  far  clearer  picture  than  we 
now  have  of  the  way  in  which  such  expenditures  affect  the  physical 
well-being  of  a  family.  Their  very  vagueness  has  made  all  of  us,  no 
matter  how  carefully  we  have  worked  out  the  rest  of  our  standard, 
stop  when  we  get  to  sundries  and  just  guess,  setting  down  perhaps  a 
figure  that  brings  our  total  estimate  to  a  round  figure  like  $15  a  week 
or  Si 000  a  year.  It  is  certainly  the  best  that  we  can  do  now,  and  yet 
around  that  item  cluster  some  interesting  and  debatable  questions. 
How  much  recreation  is  a  physical  necessity  and  how  much  does  it 
cost  to  get  it  ?  If  a  day  laborer  is  to  vote,  is  not  a  newspaper  a  neces- 
sary item  in  his  budget  ?  How  are  the  churches  which  working  people 
attend  to  be  supported  ?  What  is  the  result  of  lack  of  physical  care 
in  towns  that  have  no  dispensaries,  where  the  doctor  is  a  luxury  to  be 
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consulted  only  in  dire  need  ?  Should  we  agitate  against  midwives  when 
a  laborer's  wife  cannot  afford  the  regular  doctor's  fee  ?  How  much  in- 
surance should  be  provided  for  sickness  and  death  ?  What  should  be 
the  difference  in  expenditure  ior  sundries  between  families  living  in 
a  city  that  has  free  schoolbooks,  a  public  library,  playgrounds,  social 
centers  in  the  public  schools,  dispensaries  and  dental  clinics,  and  one 
that  makes  no  such  provision  ?  In  my  Homestead  accounts  I  found 
that  whereas  the  families  with  an  income  of  less  than  Si 2  a  week 
spent  50  cents  a  week  for  sundries,  the  families  with  an  income, *of 
more  than  $20  spent  $4.09  for  sundries,  more  than  eight  times  as 
much.  My  personal  knowledge  of  these  families  made  me  believe 
that  this  increase  was  wholesome  and  in  the  long  run  tended  to  create 
physical  well-being  and  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

As  a  last  point,  what  is  the  effect  of  undue  economy  on  all  lives, — 
what  does  the  everlasting  grind  do  to  the  woman's  body  and  to  her 
temper?  A  woman  who  had  on  $2.25  a  day  attained  a  pleasant  little 
home,  attractive  dresses  for  her  daughters,  some  flowers  in  her  win- 
dow, told  me  little  by  little  the  story  of  what  they  had  cost  her  of 
absolute  self-denial,  of  long  hours  of  work,  of  rigid  economy,  at  the 
price  of  a  lost  temper  and  broken  health.  Certainly  we  must  not 
seek  to  justify  waste  and  extravagance ;  but  let  us  make  a  more  crit- 
ical study  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  certain 
limitations  of  expenditure,  that  we  may  know  which  items  are  neces- 
sary to  physical  efficiency  and  which  can  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
our  minimum-wage  scale.  The  human  body  is  not  a  machine  to  be 
fed  and  tended  as  a  machine,  and  we  must  know  the  conditions  under 
which  it  can  be  kept  at  a  high  level  of  physical  efficiency. 

Exercise 

See  if  you  can  write  a  thoughtful  opinion  on  any  of  the  questions  raised 
by  Miss  Byington  in  the  conclusion  of  her  paper. 


THE  AVERAGE  WORKER'S  HOUSEHOLD  CONSUMPTION 

Question 

What  do  working  people  actually  live  on  ? 

[The  following  tables  of  figures  have  been  used  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  measuring  the  cost-of-living  changes  else- 
where reported  (pp.  324-327).   They  were  based  upon  the  actual  records 
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of  consumption  (plane  of  living)  of  12,096  selected  families  of  working 
people  from  various  areas,  and  therefore  represent  in  non-money  terms, 
for  the  post-war  period,  the  actual  quantity  budget  of  the  average  work- 
ing family.] 

Food  Weights — Annual  Consumption  Per  Family1 


Unit 

United 
States 

North 
Atlantic 

South 
Atlantic 

North 
Central 

South 
Central 

Western 

Sirloin  steak  .    .    . 

Pound 

32 

27 

35 

34 

38 

39 

Round  steak      .    . 

Pound 

32 

27 

35 

34 

38 

39 

Rib  roast   .... 

Pound 

31 

30 

24 

32 

24 

39 

Chuck  roast  .    .    . 

Pound 

31 

30 

24 

32 

24 

39 

Plate  beef  .... 

Pound 

23 

25 

17 

23 

16 

27 

Pork  chops    .    .    . 

Pound 

36 

29 

43 

45 

42 

25 

Bacon 

Pound 

17 

13 

20 

18 

17 

19 

Ham 

Pound 

22 

26 

43 

14 

19 

10 

Lamb 

Pound 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

13 

Hens 

Pound 

23 

25 

24 

23 

22 

19 

Salmon,  canned    . 

Pound 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

6 

Milk,  fresh    .    .    . 

Quart 

337 

412 

155 

364 

177 

377 

Milk,  evaporated 

Pound 

77 

95 

73 

48 

85 

92 

Butter 

Pound 

66 

75 

56 

53 

60 

89 

Oleomargarine  .    . 

Pound 

16 

8 

9 

30 

16 

8 

Nut  margarine 

Pound 

6 

4 

5 

11 

3 

2 

Cheese 

Pound 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

15 

Lard 

Pound 

34 

27 

38 

45 

38 

18 

Crisco 

Pound 

9 

6 

10 

5 

22 

16 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh 

Dozen 

61 

68 

57 

53 

55 

70 

Bread 

Pound 

531 

642 

417 

521 

45o 

438 

Flour 

Pound 

264 

224 

313 

263 

3i8 

280 

Corn  meal      .    .    . 

Pound 

54 

29 

108 

39 

140 

34 

Rolled  oats    .    .    . 

Pound 

41 

45 

3i 

39 

38 

45 

Corn  flakes    .    .    . 

Pound 

7 

6 

6 

6 

13 

5 

Cream  of  wheat    . 

Pound 

7 

7 

2 

6 

3 

12 

Macaroni   .... 

Pound 

23 

25 

15 

20 

29 

27 

Rice 

Pound 

35 

32 

55 

26 

56 

28 

Beans,  navy  .    .    . 

Pound 

22 

23 

17 

25 

21 

19 

Potatoes     .... 

Pound 

704 

746 

514 

810 

485 

706 

Onions 

Pound 

66 

72 

52 

62 

82 

64 

Cabbage     .... 

Pound 

65 

62 

61 

7o 

66 

61 

Beans,  baked     .    . 

Pound 

7 

8 

10 

6 

5 

4 

Corn,  canned     .    . 

Pound 

10 

8 

9 

13 

10 

10 

Peas,  canned     .    . 

Pound 

10 

10 

9 

13 

9 

9 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Pound 

16 

15 

21 

10 

35 

12 

Sugar      

Pound 

147 

140 

145 

154 

133 

161 

Tea 

Pound 

8 

13 

6 

5 

3 

6 

Coffee 

Pound 

40 

33 

42 

45 

52 

35 

Prunes 

Pound 

11 

14 

9 

11 

8 

10 

Raisins 

Pound 

9 

9 

4 

11 

7 

12 

Bananas     .... 

Dozen 

n 

11 

8 

11 

13 

9 

Oranges     .    .    .    . 

Dozen 

7 

6 

9 

6 

9 

8 

1  Bulletin  of  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  1918.   Mimeographed. 
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Names  and  Number  or  Quantity  of  Articles  Used  in  Weighting 
Changes  in  Cost  of  Living1 

(Unless  the  age  is  specified  with  the  items,  prices  are  secured  for  adults'  garments.) 

Clothing,  Female  „  .     „T  .      '. 

Summer  prices  Quantity  Weighting 

Dresses,  silk 4  yd. 

Unionsuits 2 

Drawers,  or  bloomers,  muslin,  6  yr '  5 

Petticoats,  or  princess  slips,  muslin 1 

Petticoats,  or  princess  slips,  muslin,  6  yj 2 

Nightgowns,  muslin,  6  yr 1 

Kimonos i 

Shoes,  low,  6  yr 3 

Vests,  6  yr 3 

Underwaists,  6  yr 2 

Winter  prices 

Dresses,  silk 1 

Coats,  wool i 

Coats,  wool,  6  yr i 

Dresses,  wool -| 

Unionsuits 1 

Unionsuits,  6  yr 2 

Petticoats,  or  princess  slips 1 

Petticoats,  or  bloomers,  6  yr 1 

Nightgowns,  6  yr 1 

Dress,  serge,  6  yr i 

Shoes,  high,  6  yr 2 

Underwaists,  6  yr 2 

Kimonos i 

Year-round  prices 

House  dresses 2 

Envelope  chemise,  etc.,  cotton 2 

Nightgowns,  cotton 2 

Brassieres 2 

Corsets 2 

Stockings,  cotton 4 

Stockings,  cotton,  6  yr 12 

Rubbers 1 

Rubbers,  6  yr 1 

Half  soles  and  heels  (sewed) 1 

Rubber  heels 3 

Apron  gingham  (1) 2  yd. 

Apron  gingham  (1  apron  for  6-yr.  girl) 2^  yd. 

Shoes,  low 2 

Stockings,  silk 4 

Dresses,  voile,  tub  silk,  gingham  (2) 10  yd. 

Dresses,  6  yr.,  gingham  (6) 18  yd. 

1  Bulletin  of  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  1918.  Mimeographed. 
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Clothing,  Male 
Summer  prices 

Hats,  straw 1  Unionsuits,  athletic    ....  3 

Suits,  Palm  Beach,  mohair,  etc.  §  Unionsuits,  athletic,  12  yr.    .      .  3 

Trousers,  cotton,  12  yr.  .      .      .  2            Shoes,  low 1 

Winter  prices 

Suits §            Unionsuits 2 

Trousers,  wool,  12  yr.  1            Unionsuits,  12  yr 2 

Overcoats \            Shoes,high i\ 

Overcoats  or  Mackinaws,  12  yr.  \ 

Year-round  prices 

Hats,  felt 1  Stockings,  cotton,  12  yr.   .      .      .12 

Caps 1            Shoes,  high,  12  yr 5 

Caps,  12  yr 2            Rubbers % 

Suits,  wool,  12  yr 1            Collars 6 

Overalls  or  work  trousers     .      .  2            Neckties 2 

Shirts,  cotton 6            Neckties,  12  yr 2 

Shirts  or  blouses,  cotton,  12  yr.  5  Whole  soles  and  heels  (sewed)   .  1 

Nightshirts  or  pajamas    ...  2  Half  soles  and  heels  (sewed)     .  1 

Nightshirts  or  pajamas,  12  yr.  .  2  Half  soles  and  heels(sewed),  12  yr.  5 

Socks,  cotton 12 


Furniture 

Carpets,  rugs,  wool 3.9  yd. 

Matting  rugs,  grass 5  sq.  yd. 

Linoleum i.8sq.  yd. 

Chairs,  living-room  and  dining 8  each 

Tables,  library,  dining,  kitchen 2  each 

Couches,  sanitary  or  bed 1  each 

Dressers  and  chiffoniers 1  each 

Buffets 1  each 

Bedsteads 2  each 

Bed  springs 2  each 

Mattresses 3  each 

Baby  carriages 2  year 

Pillow  cases 1.9  each 

Sheets 1.3  each 

Tablecloths 3  each 

Towels,  cotton 2.8  each 

Blankets,  cotton  and  wool 5  each 

Comforts 2  each 

Cook  stoves  and  heating  stoves 3  each 

Brooms 3.0  each 

Sewing  machines 1  each 

Refrigerators 1  each 
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Fuel  and  Light 


Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous 

Wood 

Gas 

Electricity 

Kerosene 


Weights  based  on 

average  quantity 

consumed 

per  family 

in  each  city 


Housing 

(Figures  based  on  rentals  of  from  400  to  2000  dwellings  in  each  city.) 


Miscellaneous  Items 

Street  car:  Regular  fare,  adult 550 

Movies:  First  floor,  week  night,  adult 70 

Newspaper:   Daily  on  street 313 

Sunday  on  street 52 

Doctor:  Office  visit,  usual  charge 7 

House  visit,  usual  charge 7 

Obstetrical  case,  usual  charge .1 

Medicine:  Calomel  tablets,  \  grain 4  doz. 

Aspirin  tablets,  5 -grain 4  doz. 

Castor  oil 8  oz. 

Quinine  pills 4  doz. 

Standard  prescription,  liquid,  2  oz 3  prescriptions 

Standard  prescription,  liquid,  4  oz 3  prescriptions 

Standard  prescription,  capsule  or  pill,  3-grain  mixture,  1  doz.  8  prescriptions 

Hospital:  Pay  ward .2  week 

Dentist:  Filling,  usual  charge 4 

Crown,  usual  charge .5 

Plate,  full  upper,  usual  charge .05 

Spectacles:   Gold-filled  rims,  flat  spherical  lens .3 

Single  separate  lens .5 

Laundry:  Men's  stiff  collars 104 

Men's  shirts,  soft  cuffs  attached 52 

Sheets 104^ 

Turkish  towels 104/ 

Flat  work 208  lb. 

Cleaning  supplies:   Soap,  small 30  cakes 

Laundry  soap  (6  to  12  oz.) 60  cakes 

Soap  powder  (8  to  16  oz.) 12  packages 

Cleaning  powder  (14  to  18  oz.) 24  packages 

Barber:  Shave 25 

Hair  cut 10 

Toilet  articles  and  preparations:  Tooth  brush 3 

Toilet  soap 30  cakes 

Shaving  stick  or  cream 2  sticks  or 

tubes 

Tooth  powder  or  paste 6  cans  or  tubes 

Talcum  powder 8  cans 

Vaseline  (1  to  2  oz.) 1  jar 
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Miscellaneous  Items — Continued 

Telephone :  Residence 6  months 

Tobacco:  Cigar no 

Cigarettes 60  packages 

Cigarette  tobacco  (1  to  2  oz.) 30  packages 

Pipe  tobacco  (1  to  2  oz.) 20  packages 

Plug  tobacco  (1  to  3^  oz.) 20  cuts 

Exercise 

Compare  the  above  quantity  budget,  based  upon  actual  families,  with 
Meeker's  "Theoretical"  Minimum  Quantity  Budget,  based  upon  needs  cal- 
culated as  worth  insisting  upon  (normal  standards)  rather  than  upon  average 
expenses.  Point  out  divergences  in  either  direction  and  explain  them.  Which 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  instruction  of  charity  families  ?  in  the  ad- 
justment of  wages?  How  can  one  use  such  entries  as  .1  of  an  obstetrical 
case ;  .3  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  .05  of  a  dental  plate  ? 


THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  BUDGET1 

Anna  Rochester 

Questions 

1.  What  do  the  budgets  of  "reasonably-well-off"  families  look  like? 

2.  What  is  comfort  ? 

3.  Should  one  share  in  the  planning  of  income  and  expenditure  with  others 
in  one's  family  ?  Do  you  ? 2 

[For  contrast  with  the  rather  depressing  industrial  budgets,  we  conclude 
this  group  of  readings  with  a  budget  study  of  families  of  the  "moderate"  or 
suburban  type  (such  as  were  considered  by  Mrs.  Abel),  which  is  probably 
nearer  to  the  experience  of  the  average  city  college  student,  whose  presence 
in  college  usually  implies  such  a  plane  of  income.  Miss  Rochester  was 
among  the  Children's  Bureau  investigators  who  studied  the  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  and  was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  World  Tomorrow.  She  has  re- 
cently been  on  a  world  tour.] 

The  cost  of  comfort  that  is  not  luxury.  Questions  crowd  in.  What 
is  comfort  ?  When  does  comfort  become  luxury  ?  Or  is  all  comfort 
a  luxury  when  most  of  the  world  is  hungry  and  crowded  and  worried 

1  Anna  Rochester,  What  Eleven  Families  Spend,  The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  169- 
172,  June,  1922. 

2  Drawn  from  a  list  provided  by  Dean  Nora  A.  Talbot,  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 
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and  tired?  Perhaps  the  average  income  for  all  is  the  standard,  and 
anything  above  that  is  luxury?  But  don't  I  owe  it  to  my  children 
to  give  them  the  best  I  can  afford?  Very  many  families  with  more 
than  the  average  income  for  families  in  the  United  States — and  that 
means  far  more  than  the  average  income  for  other  countries — are 
wrestling  with  these  questions  and  trying  to  live  in  a  simplicity  which 
includes  only  that  which  is  essential. 

Eleven  friends  .  .  .  have  generously  and  frankly  given  us  figures 
from  their  own  experience.  And  these  figures  are  analyzed,  with  the 
full  and  cheerful  consent  of  our  friends  who  gave  them,  because  of 
their  double  interest  in  the  present  discussion.  They  illustrate  the 
kind  of  expenditure  which  seems  to  socially-minded  families  essen- 
tial, although  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner.  And  they 
are  suggestive  for  those  whose  expenditures  are  larger  or  who  wish 
that  their  income  permitted  a  larger  expenditure.  The  figures  are 
not  offered  as  conclusive  evidence  either  way.  In  fact,  they  raise 
more  questions  than  they  answer. 

Ten  of  the  fathers  are  professional  men, — an  engineer,  a  social 
worker,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  and  six  as  writers  and  organizers  are 
working  in  the  field  of  radical  social  activity.  One  is  a  business 
man.  The  strict  statistician  might  object  to  the  assembling  of  figures 
from  eleven  different  communities  representing  five  states, — Georgia, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  But  we  are 
told  that  differences  in  cost  of  living  in  one  locality  and  another  are, 
after  all,  slight,  and  that  they  are  less  important  for  a  fairly  generous 
budget  than  for  the  bare  minimum  of  subsistence.  Seven  families 
gave  figures  for  the  full  calendar  year  192 1,  and  one  for 'the  twelve 
months  ending  July  1,  192 1.  For  the  other  three  the  period  was  less 
than  a  year  in  certain  items,  or  the  number  of  items  for  which  accurate 
figures  could  be  given  was  incomplete.  In  every  case  both  the  father 
and  the  mother  are  living,  and  there  is  at  least  one  child.  None  of  the 
children  were  more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  no  family  had  more 
than  four  children. 

The  total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  contributions,  savings,  life 
insurance,  and  income  taxes,  which  are  not  considered  in  this  discus- 
sion) in  the  eight  families  giving  figures  for  a  full  twelve  months 
ranged  from  $2139  in  a  family  with  one  child  to  $7209  in  a!  family 
which  included  three  children  and  three  adults. 

Housing.  The  housing  of  the  eleven  families  was  quite  various, — 
apartments,  semi-detached  houses,  and  houses  with  windows  on  all 
sides.  But  all  except  the  smallest  apartment,  where  four  persons  lived 
with  four  rooms  and  bath,  had  a  margin  of  space  beyond  the  one  room 
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Table  i.  Total  Expenditure,  Number  of  Persons  in  Family,  and 
Number  of  Rooms  in  Dwelling,  for  Each  Family 


Family 

Total  Expenditure 

Adults 

Children 

Bedrooms 

Other  Rooms 

Bath 

A.    .    . 

Under  $3000 

3 

1 

3 

2 

B  .    .    . 

Under  $3000 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

C  .    .    . 

Under  $3000 

2 

2 

2 

2 

D     .    . 

$3000  to  $4000 l 

2 

1 

3 

3 

E  .    .    . 

3000  to  $4000 

32 

2 

44 

5 

F  .    .    . 

3000  to  $4000 

2 

1 

4 

3 

G      .    . 

3000  to  $4000 

2 

4 

4 

4 

H     .    . 

3000  to  $4000 

2 

2 

3 

5 

I  .    .    . 

Over  $4000  1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

J       ■    • 

Over  $4000 

43 

3 

6 

4 

K      .    . 

Over  $4000  l 

2 

2 

4 

3 

per  person  which  is  the  standard  given  in  the  ''minimum  for  health 
and  decency"  budget  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Four  of  the  eleven  families  had  as  many  bedrooms  as  there  were 
persons  in  the  household.  The  only  family  without  a  bathroom  was 
living  in  the  open  country. 

Three  families  owned  their  homes,  three  were  buying  their  homes 
on  some  part-payment  plan,  and  five  lived  in  rented  dwellings.  No 
estimate  was  asked  of  the  capital  represented  in  the  houses  which 
were  owned  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  three  families  owning  their  homes 
reported  actual  expenditure  during  the  year  for  such  items  as  taxes, 
repairs,  insurance,  and  interest  on  mortgage,  plus  fuel  and,  in  one 
case,  commutation,  ranging  from  $400  to  $1 104.50.  The  payments 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  dwelling,  including  also  fuel  and  com- 
mutation, ranged  in  the  second  group  of  three  families  from  $618.02 
to  Si 530.  The  lowest  rent  was  paid  for  a  five-room  and  bath  apart- 
ment in  a  model  tenement  in  New  York.  The  highest,  Si  128.25,  in- 
cluding fuel  and  commutation,  was  paid  for  a  detached  suburban 
dwelling  near  New  York. 

Since  the  dwellings,  with  one  exception,  give  more  space  per  person 
than  the  amount  allowed  in  the  "minimum  for  health  and  decency," 
it  follows  that  the  families  have  more  household  equipment  and  are 
spending  a  larger  amount  for  renewals,  upkeep,  and  household  sup- 
plies than  is  included  in  any  minimum  budget.  For  example,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  included  in  its  most  generous  budget  a 

1  Total  partly  estimated. 

-Two  in  family,  plus  one  lodger,  4  months,  and  one  boarder,  4  months. 

"Includes  one  resident  employee. 

4 Four  bedrooms  and  a  sleeping  porch. 
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Table  2.    Amount  Expended  during  Year  for  Dwelling,  including 
Fuel  and  Commutation,  and  Tenure  of  Dwelling  and  Location,  for 

Each  Family 


Family 

Expended  for  Dwelling 

Tenure  of  Dwelling 

Location 

a 

B 

C 

D    .....    . 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J     '.'.'.'.'.'. 
K 

$384.00 
618.02 
558.69 
713.47 

906.12  ! 
1128.25 

400.OO 
I530.00 

876.OO 

954-00 
IIO4.50 

Rented 
Buying 
Rented 
Rented 
Buying 
Rented 
Owned 
Buying 
Rented 
Owned 
Owned 

New  York  City 
Connecticut  (country) 
New  Jersey  (suburb) 
New  York  (suburb) 
Pennsylvania  (suburb) 
New  Jersey  (suburb) 
Georgia  (town) 
New  Jersey  (suburb) 
New  York  (suburb) 
Pennsylvania  (suburb) 
New  Jersey  (suburb) 

total  of  $206.92  for  three  items:  upkeep  of  house,  furniture,  and 
furnishings,  $70;  laundry  work,  $104;  and  cleaning  supplies  and 
services,  $32.92.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  ihree  items  in  the 
material  received  from  our  eleven  families,  but  the  total  for  the  three 
is  fairly  clear  and  in  each  case  but  one  it  exceeded  this  estimate,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  192 1  as  com- 
pared with  the  1919  prices  on  which  the  bureau's  figures  are  based. 

One  family  spent  only  $50  for  renewals,  $50  for  supplies,  and  $6 
for  labor,  but  they  spent  about  $300  for  additions  to  the  household 
equipment.  Two  families  had  one  or  two  full-time  employees  through- 
out the  year,  and  their  labor  costs  were  $762,  including  $60  for  enter- 
taining, and  $1270,  including  $20  for  entertaining.  Each  of  these 
families  spent  $300  for  upkeep  and  supplies.  The  other  six  families 
who  reported  for  the  entire  year  on  these  two  items  spent  from  $116.56 
to  $230.58  for  upkeep  and  supplies,  and  from  $115.45  to  $317.50  for 
labor.  In  addition,  six  of  the  families  reported  separately  their  ex- 
penditure for  other  personal  services,  ranging  from  $10.55  to  $57.73. 
Seven  carried  insurance  on  their  furniture,  paying  from  $2  to  $10  a 
year.  One  family  carried  burglar  insurance  at  $16.50  for  one  year. 
Three  families  had  open  fires  which  cost  from  $12  to  $40.  Two  moved 
during  the  year,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $50  and  about  $60, 
respectively. 

Food  and  clothing.  The  food  expenditure  for  twelve  months  was 
reported  by  seven  families,  of  whom  two  kept  house  for  eleven  months 
and  boarded  for  one  month.  In  both  of  these  families  and  in  all  but 


1  Insurance  premium  of  $90  for  five  years  had  been  paid  in  a  previous  year. 
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Table  3.   Expenditure  for  Upkeep  and  Supplies,  Labor,  and  Certain 
Kindred  Sundries,1  in  Each  Family 


Family 

Upkeep  and  Supplies 

Labor 

Kindred  Sundries  l 

a                

$129.00 
230.58 
116.56 

$195-75 
160.26 
141.25 
300.00 

400.OO  2 

N.R. 

$300.00 
350.00 

$200.00 
240.00 
115-45 

$317.50 
160.26 
193-54 
762.00 
6.00 
N.R. 
$1270.00 
400.00  3 

$40.00 

B                  

17.00 

c     

53 -oo 

D                 

$95-48 

E      

46.55 

F 

G     

57-73 

H     . 



I 

J 

K 

N.R. 

$25.00 
70.00 

one  of  the  others  the  father  frequently  or  regularly  lunched  away  from 
home.  The  cost  of  the  month's  board  and  the  cost  of  outside  lunches 
are  both  included  in  the  totals  discussed.  Two  other  families — one  in 
which  the  father  had  outside  lunches  and  one  in  which  he  did  not — 
gave  exact  figures  for  part  of  the  year,  from  which  a  monthly  average 
is  estimated.  The  annual  expenditures  in  four  families  were  between 
S775  and  $800  a  year.  Each  of  these  families  had  one  or  two  children, 
all  under  eight  years  of  age ;  in  one  family,  with  a  baby  under  two, 
a  grown  relative  shared  the  family  table.  The  other  family  of  only 
four  persons  reporting  on  annual  food  expenditure  had  two  children 
seven  and  ten  years  old  and  spent  $861.65  during  the  year.  Family  G, 
with  two  full-time  employees  and  four  children,  spent  $1460,  and 
Family  J,  with  one  full-time  employee  and  three  children,  spent  $1887. 
Differences  in  cost  due  to  differences  in  the  age  of  the  children  may 
easily  be  exaggerated ;  remember,  for  example,  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  certified  milk  and  the  most  delicate  eggs  and  the  good  fruits  and 
green  vegetables  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  a  young  child's  diet. 
Reckoning  all  ages  alike,  we  arrive  at  average  monthly  expenditures 
per  person  ranging  from  Si 5.21  in  a  Georgia  town  to  S3 7.50  in  a 
suburb  of  New  York.  In  the  "minimum  for  health  and  decency" 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  a  government  em- 
ployee's family  in  Washington  in  19 19,  the  food  allowance  for  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  boy  of  eleven,  girl  of  five,  and  boy  of  two, 

includes  insurance  on  furniture,  "other  personal  services,"  wood  for  open 
fires,  and  cost  of  moving,  where  any  one  or  more  of  these  items  are  reported 
separately  from  other  items  or  from  final  sundries. 

2  Includes  $300  for  new  equipment. 

"'for  seven  months. 
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Table  4.   Number  of  Adults  and  Children  Fed,  with  Ages  of  Chil- 
dren, and  Expenditure  for  Food,  in  Each  Family  for  which  Food 

Costs  are  Reported 


Family 

A 

B 

C 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 


Adults 


Children 

Expenditure  for  Food 

Number 

Ages 

The  year 

per  person 

1 

Under  2 

$778.00 

$16.21 

2 

Under  1,  2 

791.00 

16.48 

2 

7,  10 

861.65 

17.96 

2 

8,  10 

—  * 

$21.35 

1 

7 

775-26 

21-53 

4 

2,  5,  8,  n 

1460.00 

15.21 

2 

4,6 

795.00 

16.56 

3 

3,  6,  7 

$1887.00 

$22.46 

2 

6,  11 

—  2 

37-5° 

was  $773.93,  or  a  monthly  average  of  $12.85  Per  person  if  differences 
in  age  are  disregarded. 

The  clothing  expenditure  includes  in  every  case  the  parents  and 
children,  and  no  third  adult.  Two  families  (A  and  B)  spent  $270 
and  $208  respectively  during  the  year,  but  Family  B  received  gifts 
valued  at  approximately  $100  in  addition.  Four  families  (C,  D,  F, 
and  G)  spent  from  $300  to  $400.  In  one  of  these  families  the  baby 
born  during  the  year  received  gifts  of  clothing  which  the  mother  reck- 
oned as  equivalent  to  $75  expenditure.  Families  H  and  K  spent  $500 
and  $525,  and  Family  J  spent  $780.  Comparison  with  the  minimum 
budget  on  this  item  suggests  that,  even  allowing  for  the  drop  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  between  1919  and  192 1,  four  families  followed  very 
closely  the  standard  of  the  minimum  budget,  and  none  greatly  ex- 
ceeded it. 

Other  expenditures.  The  remaining  expenditures  for  such  things  as 
recreation,  books,  schooling,  travel,  medical  care,  presents,  plants  and 
flowers,  and  sundries  mark  perhaps  the  greatest  differences  between 
the  minimum  standard  and  a  way  of  living  which  is  simple  but  com- 
fortable. The  minimum  budget  allows  less  than  50  cents  a  week  for 
amusements,  and  no  vacation ;  it  allows  for  newspapers  $8.40  a  year, 
but  nothing  for  books  or  school  fees.  For  travel  it  allows  $45  dur- 
ing the  year,  including  all  carfares.  For  "  labor  organization,"  which 
perhaps  might  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  clubs  and  might  be 

1  $925.80  for  eleven  months.  Garden,  $97.93,  is  added  for  reckoning  monthly 
average.  One  boarder,  four  months,  is  included  as  0.36  of  a  person. 

2  $1050  for  seven  months 
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added  to  amusements  or  to  education,  it  allows  $10  a  year,  but  this 
item  is  grouped  in  the  budget  with  church  contributions,  and  these 
are  not  included  in  the  material  under  discussion.  For  health  care  the 
minimum  budget  allows  $80  during  the  year.  Incidentals  are  estimated 
at  one  dollar  a  week.  For  all  these  items  together,  including  labor 
organization,  the  minimum  budget  allowed  $2 15.40  in  1919.  The 
smallest  amount  reported  by  our  eleven  friends  for  192 1  is  $2  60,  and 
the  largest  is  Si 831.  Let  us  see  in  detail  what  these  figures  covered. 

First,  medical  care.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  always  vary  from 
one  family  to  another  and  from  one  year  to  the  next.  An  average  for 
eleven  families  during  a  single  year  offers  a  slender  bit  of  evidence, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  amounted  to  Si 70,  or  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  S80  allowed  in  the  minimum  budget.  Four  families 
went  through  the  year  with  expenditures  of  from  $25  to  just  over  S50. 
A  fifth  family  spent  $85  for  maternity  care  and  only  $13  for  other 
health  items.  In  a  sixth,  maternity  care  cost  Si 2 6.71,  and  a  member 
of  the  family  had  a  slight  operation  during  the  year,  involving  several 
days  at  a  hospital ;  for  them  the  total  expenditure  for  health  rose  to 
S323.26.  The  largest  amount,  S745,  was  spent  in  a  family  where  there 
was  one  serious  illness  and,  in  addition,  the  services  of  an  ear  special- 
ist were  required.  Three  families,  including  two  .with  very  small  ex- 
penditures for  medical  care  during  192 1,  reported  that  maternity  care 
in  previous  years  had  cost  Si 50,  S300,  and  about  S3 50.  These  few 
facts  certainly  indicate  that  until  medical  care  is  socialized,  S80  is  an 
utterly  inadequate  annual  average  for  a  family. 

The  other  items  illustrate  admirably  the  different  ways  in  which  a 
family  uses  the  margin  between  decency  and  comfort.  Three  families 
(C,  I,  and  J),  were  each  sending  their  two  children  to  private  school 
at  cost  of  S284.11,  $190,  and  S220  respectively.  Four  families  had  no 
children  over  six  years  of  age,  and  four  with  older  children  reported 
no  school  fees,  or  only  small  fees  for  schoolbooks,  etc.  Family  C, 
which  lived  in  the  smallest  dwelling,  spent  Si 00  for  plants  and  flowers. 
Presents  were  reported  separately  from  other  items  in  a  few  cases  and 
had  cost  from  S7  to  Si 34.  The  lowest  expenditure  for  books  was  S3 2, 
and  the  highest  S200 ;  this  latter  figure  was  reported  by  Family  C  and 
Family  H.  Every  family  but  one  had  had  a  vacation  away  from 
home.  Family  A  stayed  in  the  city  and  spent  during  the  year  S60  for 
recreation.  The  father  in  this  family  was  studying  and  spent  S80 
during  the  year  for  school  fees.  The  definite  vacation  costs  in  the 
other  families  (apart  from  board)  ranged  from  S5.75  to  more  than 
Si 80.  Other  recreation  costs  ranged  from  about  $20  to  a  little  over 
Si 00  in  the  families  whose  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was  less 
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Table  5.   Expenditures  for  Medical  Care  and  for  Sundry  Items,  in- 
cluding School  Fees,  Recreation,  Books,  Travel,  Presents,  and  Plants 
and  Flowers,  with  the  Ages  of  the  Children,  in  Each  Family 


Family 

Ages  of  Children 

Medical  Care 

Sundry  Items 

a     

Under  2 
Under  1,  2 

7,  10 
Under  1 

8,  10 
7 

2,  5,  8,  11 

4,6 

8,  10 

3,6,  7 

6,  11 

$35-oo 

98.00 

3107 

323-26 

53-14 

167-52 

100.00 

25.00 

142.00 

745 -oo 

150.00 

$225.00 

B      

184.26 

C 

906.83 

D 

628.19 

E 

394-38 
5*62.88 

f 

G 

H 

335.00 

I 

J 

K 

587.00 * 
1086.00 2 
—  3 

than  S4000.  For  Family  I  and  Family  K  the  recreation  costs  are  not 
completely  reported.  One  of  them  kept  an  automobile  which  had  cost 
$1275  and  which  they  counted  on  using  six  years.  They  did  not  em- 
ploy a  chauffeur,  and  they  did  not  report  on  other  upkeep  expenses. 
Family  J  also  kept  a  small  car  which  had  cost  $750  and  which  they 
counted  on  using  six  years.  For  upkeep  of  the  car  they  spent  $449  in 
192 1 ;  their  vacation  expenses  were  $110,  and  for  other  recreation 
they  spent  $22.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  oldest  of  the  three 
children  in  this  family  was  only  seven. 

In  the  eleven  families,  then,  the  amounts  spent  for  school,  travel, 
recreation,  books,  presents,  plants  and  flowers,  and  sundries  varied 
from  $184.26  in  Family  B,  who  live  in  the  country  and  have  two  small 
children,  to  $1086  (or  $1211  if  proportionate  annual  share  of  pur- 
chase price  of  car  is  included)  in  family  J,  who  live  in  a  suburb  and 
have  three  children  under  eight  years  of  age.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
second  largest  amount  spent  for  these  items  was  the  $906.83  reported 
by  family  C  with  less  than  $3000  total  expenditure. 

The  problem  before  us.  Has  this  analysis  brought  us  any  nearer  to 
a  definition  of  simplicity  ?  Do  we  know  more  exactly  what  it  costs  to 
be  comfortable  without  luxury  ?  If  Family  J  is  living  simply  without 
luxury,  then  must  one  conclude  that  all  with  smaller  expenditures  are 
deprived  of  essentials  ?  Let  us  review  again  the  things  we  have  learned 


1  Incomplete. 

2  To  this  should  be  added  the  $125  proportionate  annual  share  of  purchase 
price  of  a  car. 

3  Not  reported  ;  this  family  owned  a  car  of  which  the  proportionate  annual 
share  of  purchase  price  was  $212.50. 
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about  Family  J.  They  live  in  a  semi-detached  suburban  house  with 
ten  rooms  and  two  baths  and  a  garage  in  which  they  keep  the  least 
expensive  sort  of  a  car.  The  family  consists  of  three  grown-ups  and 
three  children, — seven,  six,  and  three  years  of  age.  The  mother  (who 
was  very  ill  part  of  the  year)  does  not  attempt  to  do  all  the  cooking 
and  cleaning  and  laundry  work  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  three 
small  children,  but  employs  one  resident  maid  and  spends  during  the 
year  $1270  for  all  service.  The  parents'  clothing  cost  S3 80,  and  the 
three  children's  $400.  Food  averaged  $2 2. 48  per  month  per  person. 
The  two  oldest  children  attend  a  private  school,  and  each  receives  an 
allowance  of  ten  cents  a  week.  For  recreation,  apart  from  the  upkeep 
of  the  car,  the  family  spent  $132,  of  which  Si  10  was  for  a  vacation; 
for  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  they  spent  $85.  Postage,  sta- 
tionery, carfare,  and  telephone  cost  about  S40  ;  presents,  about  Si 2 5  ; 
and  plants  and  flowers,  about  S25.  Medical  care  came  to  S745.  And 
S300  was  spent  for  upkeep  of  furniture  and  household  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Family  E,  whose  total  expenditure  was  less  than 
half  as  great,  sent  in  their  figures  with  this  comment :  "Just  sending 
it  in  to  make  good  and  show  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  attractive 
and  healthy  home  on  less  than  the  S5000  budget  published  in  the 
November  World  Tomorrow.  It  takes  planning,  however,  making  of 
clothing,  use  of  meat  substitutes,  etc."  Family  E  lives  a  little  further 
from  the  city  than  Family  J.  Their  house  has  windows  on  all  sides, 
and  they  are  building  up  a  garden  and  small  orchard,  on  which  they 
spent  during  the  year  nearly  Si 00.  They  have  no  car  and  no  garage. 
They  do  not  own  the  house  but  are  buying  it  on  a  part-payment  plan. 
Clothing  for  the  parents  cost  $243.85,  and  for  the  two  children, 
$246.94.  The  children  are  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  and  attend  the 
public  school.  The  mother  employs  no  full-time  servant  and  spent  for 
labor  only  Si 75  during  the  year.  The  nine  rooms  besides  a  sleeping 
porch  and  two  bathrooms  were  shared  for  four  months  with  a  lodger 
and  for  four  months  with  a  boarder.  The  food  cost,  including  the 
money  spent  on  the  garden,  averaged  $21.35  per  person  per  month. 
The  family  visited  relatives  during  vacation  and  spent  about  $25  for 
the  vacation  trip  and  S33.93  for  other  recreation;  for  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines  they  spent  $54.85  ;  for  postage,  stationery, 
travel  and  carfares,  telephone,  etc.,  about  $125.  Upkeep  of  furniture 
and  household  supplies  cost  about  $160.  Medical  care  came  to  $53.14. 
The  four  big  differences  are,  evidently,  public  school  instead  of  pri- 
vate, no  household  help  except  for  laundry  work,  no  emergency  ex- 
penditure for  medical  care,  and  no  automobile.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  we  noted  that  Family  C,  spending  a  little  less  than  Family  E 
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managed  to  include  private  school  fees  and  more  books  and  recreation 
by  living  in  a  less  roomy  dwelling  and  spending  less  for  food  and  less 
for  the  children's  clothing. 

We  have  seen  how  even  the  simplest  of  these  eleven  budgets  is  more 
generous  than  the  "minimum  of  health  and  decency"  budget  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This,  in  turn,  is  above  the 
average  actually  available  for  families  in  the  United  States.  It  is  far 
above  the  earnings  of  the  coal  miners  who  are  [192 1-2]  resisting  a  cut 
in  their  wages.  It  is  far  above  the  average  earnings  of  railroad  workers.1 
It  is  far  above  the  average  income  and  still  farther  above  the  median 
income  of  all  persons  having  an  income  whether  from  wages  or  any 
other  source  whatever  in  the  United  States.2  And  when  we  face  the 
fact  that  with  the  present  development  of  industry,  a  year  of  full 
production  cannot  provide  a  total  personal  income  for  our  population, 
even  assuming  an  absolutely  equal  division  among  all,  which  would 
bring  within  their  reach  the  "minimum  of  health  and  decency,"  we 
are  confronted  with  a  profound  ethical  problem.  We  turn  from  meticu- 
lous wondering  about  the  line  between  comfort  and  luxury  to  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental.  Our  goal  becomes  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  wages  and  of  the  total  amount  available  for  all ;  and  this, 
concretely,  involves  increased  production  of  physical  necessities  like 
houses,  and  food,  and  clothes ;  it  means  the  building  up  of  that  new 
spirit  by  which  alone  the  sum  total  of  human  comfort  can  be  increased 
and  the  reorganization  of  distribution  so  that  all  incomes  will  approxi- 
mate the  available  average ;  it  requires  the  transformation  of  our  pub- 
lic education  so  that  the  parents  who  wish  to  have  the  best  in  their 
children  developed  and  fear  the  deadening  effect  of  a  regimented  pub- 
lic school  will  not  have  to  withdraw  them  for  private  instruction ;  it 
means  the  socializing  of  medicine  and  a  genuine  and  universal  social 
insurance  against  such  emergencies  as  sickness  and  death,  to  be  shared 
by  the  entire  population  and  not  to  be  presented  as  a  substitute  for 
good  wages  to  the  manual  worker. 

And  meanwhile  what  are  we  individually  to  do  ?  We  who  can  afford 
a  simple  comfort  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  weigh  our 
health,  physical  and  mental,  and  our  hunger  for  quiet  and  beauty, 
against  the  intangible  separateness  and  class  grouping  that  are  almost 
inevitable.  There  is  much  to  be  said  both  ways.  I,  for  one,  have  no 
ready  answer. 

aSee  Basil  M.  Manly,  Are  Wages  Too  High?  People's  Legislative  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1922. 

2  See  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Income  in  the  United  States, 
1 909-1 91 9.  Harcourt,  Brace,  192 1-2. 
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Exercises 

1.  Criticize  the  middle-class  budgets  presented  in  the  preceding  extract. 
Do  any  of  the  expenses  seem  to  you  exorbitant  ?  Which  would  be  luxurious 
for  a  laborer  ? 

2.  Where  do  these  budgets  stand  in  relation  to  the  average  United  States 
incomes  ? x 

3.  Are  there  any  items  which  might  be  reduced  or  equalized  by  collective 
or  community  action  ? 

4.  Compare  your  own  family  expenditure  with  those  of  some  of  the  budg- 
ets reported  by  Miss  Rochester. 


GETTING  AND  SPENDING  AT  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING - 

Jessica  B.  Peixotto 
Questions 

1.  To  what  extent  is  Veblen's  critique  of  the  professor's  standard  of  liv- 
ing justified  ? :{ 

2.  Do  small  colleges  have  less  exacting  standards  of  living? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  scholarly  tradition  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  leisure  class  ? 

4.  Should  college  trustees  and  financiers  take  these  principles  into  ac- 
count ? 

5.  Why  do  college  teachers  stay  on  the  job?  Do  they  always?  Should 
they? 

[Dr.  Peixotto,  professor  of  social  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  that  state,  and  active  in  social  work  and  investigation. 

In  her  recent  book  she  has  presented  the  results  of  a  study  made  several 
years  ago,  of  the  plane  of  living  enforced  upon  faculty  families  at  that  in- 
stitution by  the  salary  scale  then  in  force.  While  no  nation-wide  study  has 
been  made,  there  are  many  evidences  that  similar  conditions  face  most  col- 
lege faculties.] 

1See  Income  in  the  United  States,  igoQ-1019,  Vol.  I,  chap.  3.  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.   Harcourt,  Brace,  1021-1022. 

2  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard  of 
Living,  pp.  4-5,  10-13,  20-22,  35-43,  124,  250-254,  262-265,  278-280.  Copyright, 
1027,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.    Reprinted  by  permission.    Adapted. 

"•See  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  p.  114.  Macmillan,  1800-1012  ;  Viking 
Press,  1918-1924. 
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So  far  as  the  faculties  themselves  are  concerned,  low  salaries  in 
universities  derive,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  typical  academic  man's 
theory  of  spending  and  from  his  will  and  power  to  make  a  bargain, 
that  is,  his  capacity  for  estimating  and  asserting  the  social  value  of 
his  work, — his  occupational  self-respect,  so  to  speak. 

Let  us  examine  first  a  little  more  fully  the  effect  upon  the  salary 
level  of  the  accepted  academic  theory  of  spending,  obviously  that 
theory  implied  by  the  old  canon  of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  university  circles  the  elusive  term,  the  "  sim- 
ple life,"  describes  customarily  the  accredited  way  of  living.  The  con- 
cept associates  closely  morality  and  low  income.  Further,  it  includes  a 
standard  of  spending  that  estimates  highly  any  successful  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  irrespective  of  whether  or  no  the  ends  are  a  fair 
distance  apart.  This  spending  standard  is  really  obsolescent.  However, 
verbally  at  least,  it  still  has  wide  vogue  among  faculty  people.  .  .  . 
Thus,  the  precepts  handed  down  to  the  men  and  women  who  go  into 
acedemic  life  today  imply  in  general  a  renunciation  of  "worldly" 
spending.  In  particular,  this  origin  accounts  largely  for  the  well-defined 
doctrine  of  expenditure  still  "standard"  in  academic  circles.  .  .  . 

But  things  have  really  changed.  Effective  minorities  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  have  outgrown  this  habit  of  mind.  .  .  . 
The  professor's  ways  of  living  tend  now  toward  the  standards  and 
the  ways  of  the  world  at  large.  For  better,  for  worse,  he  moves  out 
into  the  general  life  or  the  public  comes  to  him.  ...  In  the  first 
place,  the  professor  is  no  longer  a  celibate.  .  .  .  His  salary  must 
pay  not  only  his  own  living  but  also  the  rising  costs  of  family  life, 
and  these  are  rising  costs  for  more  reasons  than  the  rise  in  prices. 
Family  life  in  universities  takes  on  continuously  more  of  the  pattern 
of  the  common  life.  The  facts  now  belie  the  thesis  that  professors 
live  more  secluded  than  the  majority  whom  the  business  discipline 
chains  inside  an  assigned  task  eight  or  ten  hours  daily.  But,  even 
were  the  thesis  true,  even  though  the  professor  might  be  "shut  in,"  his 
family  is  not.  The  academic  man's  wife  and  children  have  become 
participating  members  of  the  community.  ...  As  often  as  not 
"Town  and  Gown"  meet  now  both  in  civic  affairs  and  in  social  life. 
The  public  school,  not  education  at  home,  fixes  the  aspirations  of 
the  professor's  children.  As  consumers,  these  children  learn  the  "new  " 
plane  of  living  that  all  who  instruct  about  American  economic  life 
present  so  enthusiastically  for  the  national  delectation.  .  .  .  With 
the  world  at  large  the  professor  and  his  family  have  capitulated  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  standardizing  influences  that  play  unre- 
mittingly upon  the  purchasing  public  to  extend  their  wants.  .  ■.  . 
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Here  is  indeed  the  type  of  consumer  universally  classed  as  "  highest," 
the  consumer  who  exercises  individual  and  group  choices,  who  is 
aware  of  alternatives  and  reasons  about  them.  But  it  requires  little 
reflection  to  recognize  that  even  consumers  who,  like  those  of  the 
academic  world,  choose  to  think,  find  themselves,  in  their  endeavors 
to  be  rational,  torn  by  the  two  conflicting  canons  of  spending  that  are 
just  now  the  vogue  all  over  the  world, — canons  of  spending  that  com- 
plicate and  confuse  thought  and  action.  When  any  of  us  think  about  a 
rationale  of  expenditure,  which  is  not  often,  a  theory  about  " thrifty" 
spending  competes  for  place  with  a  code  of  " reputable"  spending.  .  .  . 
The  professor's  spending  code  thus  accords  with  that  of  the  public 
moralists ;  and  just  now,  not  only  teachers  but  the  government,  bank- 
ers, insurance  men,  and  store-keepers  are  among  these  public  teachers 
of  thrift. 

But  there  is  another  convention  about  spending  that  is  wholly  con- 
tradictory, possibly  stronger.  Blended  curiously  with  this  announced 
respect  for  abstinence  and  saving,  runs  a  fine  faith  in  the  grand 
gesture  of  easy  spending.  The  conviction  that  spending  freely  is  a 
practical  means  to  win  material  prosperity  is  a  belief  dear  to  youth 
and  to  business.  It  seems  true  to  the  facts  to  assert  that  belief  in  the 
positive  value  of  material  prosperity,  and  a  continuous  show  of  it  in 
ways  of  living,  is  gaining  upon  the  opposite  position. 

It  seems  permissible  to  maintain  that  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  American  standard  of  living  is  not  belief  in  abstinence,  but 
rather  this  exuberant  creed  that  the  scale  of  wants  of  individuals  and 
families  must  and  should  increase  in  volume,  in  variety,  and  in  inten- 
sity,— that  expanding  and  varying  wants  spell  increase  of  personal 
happiness  and  general  well-being.  Undoubtedly  it  can  be  said  that, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  this  idea  appears  in  every  land  touched  by  the 
dreams  the  industrial  revolution  has  stirred  .  .  .;  in  all  schools  of 
economic  theory  we  find  this  belief  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  an  ex- 
panding scale  of  wants  usually  called  a  rising  standard  of  living.  .  .  . 
If,  in  addition  to  research  and  teaching,  professors  are  to  do  exten- 
sion work,  social  research,  public  service,  citizen  service,  increased 
income  becomes  a  necessity. 

It  seems  fair  to  believe  that,  in  principle  at  least,  the  world  agrees 
to  this  change  .  .  . ;  the  public  .  .  .  wants  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  look  like  other  people,  to  behave  like  other  people,  to  take 
their  place  on  even  terms  with  other  professionals.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
fessor who,  in  the  universities  of  today,  elects  to  lead  a  strictly 
domestic  and  sequestered  life  can  scarcely  expect  his  public  to  con- 
sider him  a  success.  .  .  .  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  faculties  are  now 
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touched  by  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  wants  of  all  income  groups  has 
shifted,  intensified,  and  increased  in  volume,  and  that  advertisers  see 
to  it  that  new  temptations  to  "wise  spending"  replace  older  canons 
of  thrift  through  going  without.  When  academic  faculties  begin  to 
expect  to  live  as  most  men  live, — when  they  become  imbued  with  the 
average  American's  ideas  of  self-support,  of  family  responsibility,  of 
ways  of  living,  and  of  the  duty  of  social  relationships, — the  desire  for 
the  income  necessary  to  lead  such  a  life  becomes  acute  and  is  justified 
by  prevailing  concepts.  The  professor  and  the  professor's  wife  have 
not  responded  to  market  influences  as  quickly  as  other  consumers; 
their  change  in  standard  has  moved  more  slowly;  their  choices  are 
still,  relatively  speaking,  more  carefully  considered.  But  the  change 
has  taken  place.  .  .  . 

If  the  upper  levels  of  salary  at  least  are  not  shortly  made  compa- 
rable in  some  degree  with  the  best  pay  in  other  professions, — if  the 
services  of  the  first  few  years  are  not  soon  paid  for  with  a  sum  that 
will  buy  the  minimum  of  a  professional  standard, — it  seems  easily 
demonstrable  that  universities  stand  to  lose  their  most  able  and  ag- 
gressive teachers.  .  .  . 

It  seems  reasonable  to  call  the  standard  of  living  which  these  budg- 
ets express,  the  American  standard  of  living  per  se.  First,  this  is 
the  American  standard  because  it  is  a  professional  standard.  The 
statement  that  the  aspiration  of  all  Americans  strains  toward  the  pro- 
fessional life  and  toward  a  professional  standard  of  living  is  surely 
too  obviously  true  to  need  supporting  argument.  What  standard  but 
this  has  American  youth  been  admonished  to  strive  for  ? 

Perhaps  less  obviously  but  at  least  to  the  author  quite  as  plainly, 
this  standard  of  expenditure  is  American  because  in  the  scheme  of 
spending  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  "higher  wants."  .  .  . 

Then,  too,  the  standard  is  American  because  the  expenditures 
show  the  influence  of  the  dual  national  standard  already  described, 
wherein  keen  respect  for  thrift  competes  with  approval  of  a  gen- 
erous satisfaction  of  increasing  wants.  .  .  ,  These  ninety-six  families 
illustrate  the  tendency  Veblen  first  pointed  out  in  explicit  terms, — 
the  tendency  for  the  standard  of  living  to  go  as  high  as  earning 
power,  "with  a  consistent  tendency  to  go  higher."  The  tables  show 
plainly  how,  on  the  one  hand,  protecting  its  own  repute,  so  to  speak, 
this  group  responds  to  the  leveling-up  trend  now  affecting  all  classes 
of  American  consumers,  charity  levels  of  living  not  excepted.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  thrift,  particularly  in  the  purchase  of  food  and 
clothing,  is  evidently  an  inherent  part  of  their  scheme  of  things. 

Since  then  these  household  accounts  show  thrifty  and  reasoned 
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spending  according  to  a  standard  that  desires  "  simple,"  "  comfort- 
able "  living;  and  since,  at  the  same  time,  they  express  the  profes- 
sional's preferences  as  a  consumer,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that,  in  an 
exact  sense,  these  tables  show  spending  at  the  " American"  standard 
of  life,  and  that  the  way  of  living  hereinafter  appearing  expresses, 
in  items  and  costs,  ninety-six  attempts  to  use  income  according 
to  the  national  standard  of  living, — the  nation's  received  theory  of 
spending.  .  .  . 

When  prices  began  to  skyrocket  after  19 14, — when  the  rising  costs 
of  living  emphasized  more  sharply  the  fact  of  lagging  salaries, — the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  California,  like  the  academic  world  every- 
where, felt  the  strain  upon  their  habitual  standards  of  living.  By 
192 1  protests  at  first  occasional  and  mild  had  acquired  force  and 
acrimony. 

The  authorities  finally  took  account  of  the  situation.  In  1922  a 
change  in  the  salary  scale  was  announced.  The  new  arrangement  gave 
instructors  $1800  to  $2200,  with  promotion  each  year  for  three  years 
if  work  was  acceptable;  assistant  professors,  $2400  to  $2700  on  a 
similar  three-year  promotion  plan ;  associate  professors,  $3000  to 
$3900 ;  professors,  a  minimum  of  $4000  and  a  maximum,  for  a  very 
few,  of  $8000. 

An  article  in  the  University  Chronicle1  reviewed  the  salary  scale 
announced.  .  .  .  Expressing  the  conviction  that  the  "plan  was  ade- 
quate" and  might  serve  to  draw  and  hold  men  of  "patience,  courage, 
and  sobriety," — the  essential  opportunities  of  a  professor's  working 
life, — the  author  said  he  believed  the  new  salary  scale  "promised 
outside  the  work  hour,  wife,  children,  a  few  books,  and  freedom  from 
the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  debts." 

This  essay,  and  especially,  I  think,  the  "simple,"  sober,  unpopular 
standard  of  living  it  implied,  aroused  strong  feeling  in  certain  quarters. 
In  particular  the  professor's  wife  raised  her  voice.  Collaborating  with 
eight  other  wives  of  the  faculty,  Dorothy  Hart  Bruce  published  a 
protest.2  These  nine  wives  of  faculty  members,  all  in  excellent  stand- 
ing, give  their  answer  to  the  important  question,  What  is  a  college 
couple  warranted  in  considering  a  legitimate  way  of  living,  and  what 
are  the  necessary  costs  of  such  a  standard  of  consumption? 

In  brief,  their  theory  of  this  professional  standard,  and  the  amount 
it  would  cost,  runs  about  as  follows: 

1  David  P.  Barrows,  What  are  the  Prospects  of  a  University  Professor?  Uni- 
versity of  California  Chronicle,  24:   197,  April,  1922. 

2  Dorothy  Hart  Bruce,  What  are  the  Prospects  of  the  University  Professor's 
Wife?   University  of  California  Chronicle,  24:   508-531,  October,  1922. 
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College  professors  may  justifiably  claim :  food  of  the  simplest,  with 
very  occasional  meals  away  from  home ;  clothing  of  a  quality  suffi- 
ciently good  to  keep  from  being  " ashamed";  a  house  large  enough 
to  make  it  unnecessary  "to  move  again  before  the  birth  of  the  second 
baby," — a  house  with  at  least  two  bedrooms, — desirably  with  a 
study  and  some  quarters  for  help.  The  house  operation  allotment,  it 
was  decided,  ought  to  be  enough  to  include  payments  for  water,  light, 
fuel,  laundry,  repairs  (including  the  garden  and  its  upkeep),  and 
some  surplus  for  service.  Income  ought  to  furnish  at  least  a  minimum 
for  savings,  set  at  10  per  cent.  Maintenance  of  health  was  set  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  $120,  exclusive  of  special  illnesses  or  special  dental 
work,  which  it  was  recognized  might  suddenly  run  nearer  a  thousand. 
The  right  to  satisfy  a  modest  desire  for  books,  music,  the  theater, 
travel,  and  entertainment  of  friends  was  taken  for  granted. 

The  "academic"  standard  of  living  having  been  thus  outlined  at  a 
minimum,  it  was  then  bluntly  asked  :  "Can  the  University  salary  scale 
satisfy  these  requirements  even  in  their  most  modest  expression?"  .  .  . 

When  a  total  is  given  that  does  "not  allow  a  dollar  for  books,  for 
the  doctor,  for  medicine,  for  the  dentist,  for  any  amusement,  for  any 
vacation,  nor  for  the  birth,  food,  clothes,  or  care  of  a  child,"  the  stu- 
dent of  "minimum"  estimates  recognizes  in  this  "estimate"  a  close 
relation  to  the  many  others  where  a  "total"  was  made  up  before  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  imperative  social  needs. 

In  the  way  described  these  wives  concluded  that,  with  the  salaries 
now  offered  them,  unless  they  had  outside  incomes,  instructors  and 
even  professors  could  not  meet  the  scale  of  living  that  habit  and 
circumstance  justified.  Failing  income  from  property,  they  declared 
that  the  low  salary  scale  forced  a  faculty  member  to  do  outside  work, 
overtime  work,  in  order  to  supplement  income,  that  such  work  fre- 
quently reacted  adversely  upon  his  health  and  teaching,  even  more 
frequently  affected  his  progress  in  research  and  thus  his  status  in  the 
university  and  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  it  balked  his  native 
propensities.  Further,  they  found  that  all  overtime  efforts  of  the  man 
notwithstanding,  these  low  salaries  could  not  ordinarily  be  sufficiently 
supplemented  to  make  it  possible  to  pay  for  domestic  service.  As 
consequence  it  was  stated  that  perforce  academic  men's  wives  dedi- 
cated themselves  unremittingly  and  for  years  to  household  tasks. 
Since,  as  a  group,  women  who  married  into  the  profession  were  special- 
ized women  "of  education,  refinement,  and  good  taste,"  with  tradi- 
tions that  led  them  to  the  more  ladylike  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  hospitality  rather  than  to  routine  domestic  work,  these  years  of 
strain,  of  trying  to  content  themselves  with  being  "nothing  more 
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than  a  good  cook,  housemaid,  seamstress,  nurse,  and  washerwoman," 
it  was  asserted,  broke  their  health  and  constituted  a  long  drudgery 
which  undermined  the  morale  of  many  of  them. 
Here  is  their  conclusion  in  their  own  words : 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  professor's  wife,  if  illness,  or  children  or  other 
dependents,  have  any  part  in  her  life,  cannot  expect  her  husband  to  have 
leisure  for  research  either  during  or  between  semesters,  cannot  expect  free- 
dom from  debt,  cannot  expect  her  husband's  income  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  their  family  and  the  needs  of  his  growth 
and  of  her  own,  cannot  expect  sabbatical  years,  cannot  expect  any  material 
expression  in  her  home  of  her  love  of  comfort  and  beauty,  or  any  intel- 
lectual or  artistic  quality  in  her  daily  occupations, — in  fact,  can  expect  little 
but  housework.  .  .  . 

When  tabulated  and  interpreted,  the  data  gathered  to  test  the  as- 
sumptions of  Mrs.  Bruce's  article  amply  justify  the  protest  of  the 
professors'  wives.  The  facts  show  plainly  that,  given  prevailing  prices, 
and  recognizing  that  a  simple,  middle-class,  professional  standard  of 
consumption  is  permissible  and  necessary  for  this  academic  group, 
"no  due  care  in  spending"  can  make  three  thousand  dollars  pay  for 
the  needs  of  a  professor's  family.  If,  in  addition  to  exceedingly  mod- 
est allotments  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  these  families  are  to 
pay  the  costs  3f  sickness  and  of  indebtedness  carried  over  from  ap- 
prenticeship days, — pay  for  children,  for  dependents  away  from  home, 
for  domestic  service  enough  to  relieve  the  housekeeper  of  the  heavier 
physical  strains  of  house  management,  for  church  and  charity,  for  a 
very  modest  supply  of  the  positive  satisfactions  that  derive  from  such 
social  needs  as  hospitality,  associations,  and  gifts,  and  are  to  save  a 
little, — the  minimum  sum  required  in  1922  seems  to  be  five  thousand 
rather  than  three  thousand  dollars.  And  only  persistent  care  in  spend- 
ing could  make  $5000  suffice.  .  .  . 

The  salary  range  proved  to  be  about  $6600;  from  $1400  to  $8000. 
The  average  salary  was  a  little  over  $3000.  Five  per  cent  received 
salaries  of  less  than  $2000.  Another  5  per  cent  were  paid  more  than 
$5000.  But  the  mass  of  the  salaries — 90  per  cent — lay  between 
$2000  and  $5000.  .  .  . 

The  facts  seem  to  permit  the  statement  that  the  full  professor  who 
has  given  fifteen  years  of  service  at  the  least,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  top  of  his  career,  unless  he  has  the  property  income  which  few 
professors  can  reckon  upon,  must  still  do  overtime  work  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  family  life.  .  .  .  This  is  the  pecuniary  situation  that 
turns  ambitious  young  men  to  other  professions  and  at  the  same  time 
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disheartens  and  embitters  many  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
work.  .  .  . 

In  general,  when  statistically  examined,  the  expenditures  all  showed 
small  but  undoubted  margins  of  personal  preference.  Taken  sepa- 
rately, each  family  expense  account  registered  both  individual  differ- 
ences and  tendencies  common  to  all.  When  allocating  expenditures  to 
the  five  main  divisions  of  a  family  budget  and  to  the  subdivisions 
within  each  of  these  larger  budget  parts,  a  given  family  was  always 
emphasizing  some  need  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  one  item — 
shelter,  or  furniture,  or  food,  or  books,  or  travel,  or  sickness — ab- 
sorbs an  atypical  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ninety-six  family 
groups  proved  alike  in  that  the  expenditure  details  show  that  all 
these  families  were  cautious  spenders,  that  they  tended  to  standardize 
their  food  and  clothing  expenditures  and  to  hold  them  to  a  less  ex- 
pensive standard  than  they  were  relatively  willing  to  assign  to  shelter 
and  to  miscellaneous  items. 

The  spending  was  obviously  careful.  Usually  it  followed  a  plan. 
In  many  cases  the  plan  was  reported  to  be  a  routine  that  perforce 
repeated  itself,  in  the  main,  year  by  year,  except  as  the  hazards  of 
life  interfered. 

In  all  the  expense  histories  the  emphasis  of  expenditure  falls  most 
heavily  on  what  in  conservative  circles  it  has  been  usage  to  call 
" higher  life."  The  items  in  the  subdivisions  under  Miscellaneous  and 
Shelter  express  with  especial  clearness  the  ideological  spending  objec- 
tive current  in  universities, — "  plain  living  and  high  thinking."  .  .  . 
Careful  spenders  though  they  are,  spenders  who  are  still  without 
"  important  and  desirable  things,"  the  expenditures  of  these  family 
groups  run  close  to  income,  with  a  further  irregular  tendency  to  go 
higher.  .  .  . 

For  the  whole  group  of  ninety-six  families  the  mean  cost  of  family 
living,  for  families  whose  average  size,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
3.5  persons,  at  the  standard  that  social  habit  prescribed,  proved  to  be 
$5511.77.   Possibly  the  median  of  $4893.22  is  more  indicative.  .  .  . 

Reviewing  the  distribution  of  expenditures  among  the  major  items 
of  the  household  budget  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule, — food,  clothing, 
shelter,  house  operation,  and  miscellaneous, — the  facts  showed  that 
these  families  habitually  purchased  unusually  small  quantities  of  food 
and  clothing.  As  an  average,  17  per  cent  of  income  was  allotted  to 
food  and  9  per  cent  to  clothing.  Shelter  took  an  average  of  17  per 
cent ;  house  operation,  13  per  cent ;  miscellaneous,  43  per  cent.  These 
percentages  contrast  notably  with  the  percentage  distributions  of  ex- 
penditure now  being  sent  out  for  popular  consumption,  wherein  at 
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the  same  level  of  income,  say  about  $4800,  the  expenditure  for  food  is 
set  at  from  18  per  cent  to  25  per  cent;  for  clothing,  at  from  n  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent;  for  shelter,  at  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent; 
for  house  operation,  at  from  13  per  cent  to  20  per  cent ;  and  for  mis- 
cellaneous, including  investments  and  savings,  ordinarily  at  from  26 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  .  .  . 

To  get  a  conclusive  opinion  about  the  standard  of  living  and  of 
spending,  the  reader  is  asked  to  look  .  .  .  carefully  at  the  table  [below 
and  then  at  the  table  on  page  572]. 


Mean  and  Median  Amounts  and  Percentages  of  Total  Expenditures 
Allotted  to  Each  Item  of  the  Budget 


Total  expenditure     .    . 

Food 

Clothing 

Shelter 

House  operation   .    . 
Total  miscellaneous 

Investments  .... 

Automobile    .... 

Recreation     .... 

Health 

Dependents   .... 

Gifts 

Education 

Professional  expenses 

Incidentals     .... 

Associations  .... 

Church 

Charity 

Tobacco 


Number      of 
Families  Re- 
porting   Ex- 
penditure 


96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

902 

55 

96 

95 

34 

941 

96 

93  * 

95 

94 

52 

908 

61  2 


Amount  of  Expenditure 


Mean 


$55ii-77 


2512.44 


$893.73 
487.78 

;  71.11 
746.49 

774-34 

673-35 

286.50 

3i6.33 

250.39 

123.41 

164.06 

169.27 

93-23 

75-74 

64-01 

41.47 

34-21 


Median 


$4893- 


$807.50 
440.33 
684.50 
568.21 


2047.19 


357-50 

364.00 

197-85 

203.16 

200.00 

100.00 

69-30 

60.00 

5500 

49-70 

30.00 

27.00 

25.00 


Per  Cent  of  Total 
Expenditure 


Mean 


43-i 


17-3 
9.4 
17. 1 
131 

12.7 
10.3 
5-i 
5-7 
5-i 
2-3 
2.6 
2.9 
1-7 
1.3 
1-3 
0-7 
0.6 


Median 


41.2 


16.8 

8.8 

15-8 

12.2 

7-9 
6.2 
4.1 
3-9 
3-1 
2.0 
i-5 
1-3 


0.6 
0.6 
0.4 


[In  the  table  above]  the  details  of  the  median  expenditure  by  the 
ninety-six  families  are  given.  The  record  shows  the  mean  expenditure 
of  the  twenty-eight  professors'  families  included  in  this  inquiry.  For 
the  author  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone,  after  carefully 
examining  these  two  tables,  can  find  in  either  table  grounds  for  any 
imputation  of  extravagant  spending. 

iln  one  additional  case,  expenditure  was  reported  but  the  exact  amount  was 
not  available. 

2  In  two  additional  cases,  expenditure  was  reported  but  the  exact  amount  was 
not  available. 

:{In  three  additional  cases,  expenditure  was  reported  but  the  exact  amount  was 
not  available. 
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Expenditures  of  Professors'  Families  (Mean  Amounts) 
(Average  Size  of  Families:  Four  Persons) 


Total  expenditure 

Food 

Clothing 

Husband 

Clothing 

Upkeep 

Wife 

Clothing 

Upkeep 

Children 

Clothing 

Upkeep 

Housing 

House  operation 

Service 

Fuel  and  heat 

Garbage  removal 

Light  

Household  laundry  and  supplies 
Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  . 
Personal  cleaning  supplies  .  .  . 
House  cleaning  supplies  .  .  .  . 
Furniture  and  furnishings  .  .  . 
Stationery  and  postage    .    .    .    . 

Ice 

Other 

Miscellaneous 

Insurance  and  investment   .    .    . 

Automobile 

Health 

Recreation1 

Education 

Professional  expenses 

Dependents 

Church  and  charity 

Gifts 

Incidentals 

Associations 


Amount 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

$7014.88 

100.0 

1151-70 

16.4 

638.71 

9.1 

$153-57 

2.2 

27.78 

0.3 

169.06 

2.4 

20.57 

0.3 

246.48 

3-5 

41.50 

0.6 

848.56 

12. 1 

1007.97 

14.4 

45569 

6-5 

132.82 

1.9 

89.68 

1-3 

62.22 

0.9 

56.53 

0.8 

48.16 

0.7 

39-18 

0.6 

18.38 

0.3 

23-03 

0.3 

21.10 

0.3 

12.32 

0.2 

3-52 

0.0 

3367-85 

48.0 

874-77 

12.5 

852.16 

12. 1 

499-33 

7-1 

339-82 

4.8 

3I5-38 

4-5 

295.29 

4.2 

295.00 

4.2 

164.99 

24 

159.62 

2-3 

130.77 

1.9 

110.94 

1.6 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  Miss  Feixotto's  findings  with  what  you  have  observed  of  the 
faculty  at  your  college. 

2.  Compare  the  points  in  the  budget  presented  by  Miss  Peixotto  with 
others  presented  in  this  volume  for  various  classes. 


1  Includes  tobacco. 
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CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET1 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

Questions 

1.  How  do  planes  of  living  affect  child  welfare  ? 

2.  Has  child-rearing  become  a  luxury  ?  Should  it  be  so  considered  ? 

[In  the  budgets  cited  it  will  be  noted  that  the  costs  of  child-rearing  loom 
large.  Professor  Breckinridge,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  discusses  here  this  phase  of  an  earlier  edition  of 
Miss  Nesbitt's  budget. 

Ogburn's  conclusions  on  the  costs  of  child-rearing  will  be  given  in  the 
following  section.] 

There  are  three  items  which  should  be  included  in  any  estimate  of 
the  pecuniary  cost  of  child  care.  These  are :  the  cost  of  the  articles 
needed  for  the  child's  physical  maintenance;  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  persons  necessary  to  the  child's  existence  and  care ; 
and  the  cost  of  other  persons  who  are  necessary  to  the  situation  of 
which  the  child  is  a  part.  For  such  an  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  cost, 
reference  must  be  made,  of  course,  to  an  ascertained  time  and  place. 

The  social  workers  of  Chicago  have  made  it  easy  to  answer  certain 
questions  with  reference  to  the  money  cost  of  child  care  in  a  family 
group  in  that  city  at  a  given  time,  namely,  in  February,  19 19.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
families  in  distress,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nesbitt,2  for  some 
time  the  distinguished  dietitian  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court, 
have  been  working  to  formulate  just  that  statement ;  and  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  has  been  laid  or  will  be  laid  before  the  responsible 
executives  of  these  agencies,  with  the  suggestion  that  these  estimates 
be  regarded  as  a  minimum  standard  below  which  no  family  for  whose 
life  the  agency  is  in  any  way  responsible  be  allowed  to  fall.  In  this 
attempt,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  the  items  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  are  carefully 
designated  by  the  dietitian,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  workers  having 
to  do  with  family  problems. 

1  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  "Family  Budgets"  in  Standards  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, pp.  34-43.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publi- 
cation, Bulletin  60,  iqiq.   Adapted. 

2  Florence  Nesbitt,  The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families, 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  Bulletin  5  (cited  above,  pp.  523-530). 
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In  listing  the  food  requirements  the  enumeration  corresponds  closely 
with  those  made  by  others  skilled  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  The  needs 
of  the  mother  and  children  are  estimated  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
adult  man  per  day,  taking  the  3000-3500  calories  as  the  energy  basis 
and  75-100  grams  as  the  protein  requirement,  with  due  notice  of  the 
mineral  requirements.  As  is  commonly  done,  the  proportion  allotted  to 
the  womenand  girls  is  smaller  than  that  allotted  to  men  and  boys  ;  but,  as 
has  not  always  been  done,  the  food  requirements  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls  are  recognized  as  equal  to  those  of  the  adult  of  the  same  sex. 

In  general  the  estimate  of  food  cost  was  43  cents  per  man  per  day, 
or  $3  a  week  for  the  man,  and  Si. 60  a  week  for  each  child  under  six, 
as  the  younger  child  should  have  more  expensive  food  in  smaller 
amounts  and  the  older  child  should  have  more  food  of  the  cheaper 
kinds. 

The  basis  of  the  estimate  for  clothing  is  careful  inquiry  among  rea- 
sonably well  clothed  families  where  the  selection  is  known  to  be  skill- 
ful in  the  number  and  kinds  of  articles  used.  The  estimate  is  decent 
and  comfortable,  in  that  allowance  is  made  for  night  wear  and  for 
changes  required  by  the  alternating  seasons.  It  is,  however,  far  from 
lavish,  although  it  presupposes  independent  enjoyment  rather  than 
dependence  upon  charitable  gifts  or  common  use. 

Assuming  that  free  medical  and  nursing  service  are  available,  a  very 
small  estimate  is  made  for  expenditure  related  to  the  protection  of 
health. 

Something  is  allowed  for  the  recreation  of  the  children  over  six  but 
not  at  work,  and  for  the  school  expenditures  of  those  in  school. 

By  adding  to  these  estimates  a  share  of  the  necessary  expenditures 
for  household  supplies,  we  can  get  totals  which  express  the  minimum 
expenditure  thought  safe  for  a  child  in  each  of  the  age  and  sex  groups 
into  which  the  family  is  classified. 

But  there  is,  moreover,  the  cost  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother. 
These  totals  for  the  rare  family,  known  to  the  "investigator"  as  the 
"normal"  family  of  father,  mother,  and  three  to  five  children  under 
fourteen,  range  from  $842.10  for  the  family  with  three  quite  young 
children  to  $1 204.30  for  the  family  with  five  children  scattered  through 
the  age  groups  but  all  under  fourteen. 

However,  this  estimate  says  nothing  of  insurance  or  of  rent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  housing  studies  made  in  Chicago  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  it  would  certainly  not  be  excessive  to  add  from  $7.50  to  $12.50 
a  month  or  from  $90  to  $150  a  year  for  rent  to  this  estimate,  making 
the  minimum  from  $932.10  to  $1354.30  without  insurance  and  with- 
out provision  for  the  older  children's  books  and  magazines,  or  for 
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Cost  Per  Year  of  Necessities  for  Children  of  Specified  Ages,  and 

for  Parents 

(Calculated  from  figures  given  in  budget  referred  to:  not  included  in  these 
estimates  are  rent  and  insurance.) 


Child 

UNDER 
3 

Child 

3-5 

Lncl. 

Child 

6-9 

Lncl. 

Child 
10-12 
Lncl. 

Child  13-14 

Child  over  14 
at  Work 

Boy 

Girl 

Boy 

Girl 

Father 

Mother 

Food 

Clothing    .... 
Increase  in  house- 
hold supplies 
Health  i     .... 
Recreation    .    .    . 
Education     .    .    . 

$83.30 
27.OO 

4-50 
3-oo 

$83.30 
33-oo 

4-5o 
300 

$96.20 
45-00 

4-50 
300 
300 

$109.20 
5400 

450 
300 
300 
1.80 

$127.40 
60.00 

4-5o 
300 
300 
1.80 

$114.40 
60.00 

4-50 
3-oo 
300 
1.80 

$156.00 
90.00 

4-5o 

3  00 

1300 

$124.80 
90.00 

450 
3-oo 
13.00 

$156.00 
90.00 

2 

300 
300 

$124.80 
66.00 

—  2 
3.00 
300 

Total     .... 

$117.80 

$123.80 

$151-70 

$17550 

$i99-7o 

$186.70 

$266.50 

$235-3o 

$252.00 

$196.80 

extras  connected  with  other  emergencies  than  those  provided  for  in 
insurance  arrangements — christenings,  marriages,  etc.  No  allowance 
is  included  for  charitable  gifts  or  contributions  to  the  church.  Of 
these  estimates  the  committee  says,  "the  standard  set  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  the  lowest  one  that  will  furnish  conditions 
necessary  for  satisfactory  growth  and  development  of  children  and 
normal  adult  life,  and  so  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  no  family 
of  whatever  nationality,  past  history,  or  standards  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  it,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so." 

The  importance  of  this  estimate  in  the  Chicago  situation  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Cook  County  Juvenile 
Court  is  operating,  when  under  the  statute  the  highest  amount  which 
it  can  grant  to  any  one  family  is  $60  a  month,  or  $720  a  year,  and 
then  only  if  there  are  six  children,  although  for  a  family  in  which 
there  are  six  children,  even  if  they  were  all  under  three,  the  allowance 
without  rent  and  insurance  should  be  $706.80,  without  provision  for 
the  mother,  or  S903.60  if  her  food  and  clothing  were  counted  in.  If 
there  is  an  incapacitated  father,  a  contingency  the  Juvenile  Court  law 
definitely  contemplates,  there  should,  of  course,  be  provision  for  him, 
but  none  is  made  under  the  law. 

1  Estimates  for  health  expenditures  assume  that  public  doctors  and  nurses  will 
be  used. 

2  Included  in  common  expenditures. 
Common  expenditures: 

Household  supplies  (for  family  of  two) $48.00 

Fuel 78.00 

Education  (newspapers,  etc.) 9.00 
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In  the  same  way,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Allowance  provision,  as 
generous  as  those  influential  in  securing  the  adoption  of  this  method 
of  caring  for  the  families  of  the  men  dared  to  suggest  to  Congress, 
contemplates  $30  a  month  for  the  mother,  $15  from  the  husband's 
pay  and  $15  from  the  Treasury,  and  allowances  for  the  children  of 
$10,  S7.50,  and  $5,  with  $50  from  the  Treasury,  or  $65  altogether  (or 
$600  and  $7 80  annually)  as  the  upper  limits  of  contributions. 

Three  points  should  be  made,  of  course,  in  connection  with  these 
estimates : 

1.  They  are  the  estimates  of  persons  whose  point  of  view  is  that 
of  human  well-being.  These  persons  are  in  daily  contact  with  those 
whose  pecuniary  resources  fall  far  below  even  these  slender  allowances. 
They  are  persons  who,  while  trying  to  estimate  the  essential,  are  ac- 
customed to  think  in  terms  of  minima  and  not  of  adequate  or  gen- 
erous or  revolutionary  allowances. 

2.  The  estimates  are  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  prices  definitely 
ascertained ;  on  the  other,  on  uses  and  practices  of  careful,  intelligent 
managers.  In  any  one  of  our  communities,  especially  with  the  shift- 
ing and  movement  of  population  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
war,  there  would  be  many  women  who  might  be  highly  skilled  in 
household  arts  of  various  kinds  yet  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  retail  buying  or  with  the  requirements  of  the  season  to 
translate  the  income  thus  estimated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
well-being  prescribed. 

Estimates  similar  to  the  one  described  have  been  made  in  other 
communities.1  Miss  Nesbitt  came  to  Chicago  after  formulating  a 
similar  budget  for  Cleveland  agencies.  In  fact,  the  art  of  formulating 
the  budget  for  the  family  in  whose  behalf  responsibility  is  assumed 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  by  the  social  agency,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  the  family  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  for  whom  for 
some  reason  the  Government  allotment  and  allowance  provision  is 
either  not  available  or  inadequate,  is  now  being  well  developed  and 
is  practiced  by  most  case-work  agencies.  Good  social  case-work 
agencies  must  base  their  work  upon  such  estimates,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Government  allowance  has  forced  the  Home  Service 
Section  of  the  Red  Cross  to  frame  similar  estimates  in  order  that  they 
may  not  allow  the  soldier's  family  to  suffer. 

3.  Those  who  made  this  estimate  had  in  mind  the  use  of  charitable 
funds  by  responsible  social  agencies.  They  were  saying  nothing  of  the 
wage  bargain.  They  were  bringing  pressure  to  bear  in  the  service  of 
the  weak  and  inarticulate  and  not  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  individual 

aSee  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Cost  of  Living  and  the  War. 
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under  care  as  for  the  community  itself.  But  if  their  estimates  were 
placed  beside  the  wage  scales  of  many  of  the  establishments  in  Chicago, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  minimum  and  the  actual  in- 
come would  become  apparent. 

There  has  always  been  such  a  discrepancy.  If  we  look  back  upon 
the  attempts  to  arrive  at  such  estimates,  we  find,  in  1795,  David 
Davies,1  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  gathering  budgets 
and  illustrating  from  the  experience  of  his  own  parishioners  the  con- 
nection between  the  inadequate  wage  paid  agricultural  laborers  in 
England  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  public  outdoor  relief.  At  that 
early  date  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  was  urged  by  the  liberal 
Whitbread.2 

The  economists  as  well  as  the  statisticians  and  the  students  of  social 
well-being  have  given  attention  to  the  problem.  In  their  discussions, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  wage  bargain  entered  into  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  both  acting  under  the  motive  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  would  be  such  as  would  allow  the  worker  to  maintain 
himself  as  an  efficient  worker  and  to  replace  himself  by  an  efficient 
worker,  that  is,  would  supply  the  "cost  of  child  care."  The  estimates 
of  the  so-called  necessaries  for  life,  for  comfort,  or  for  efficiency,  have 
recognized  the  complexity  of  the  problem  by  including  the  category  of 
"conventional  necessaries,"  in  which  were  grouped  those  indulgences, 
like  the  pipe  and  the  newspaper,  which  the  workingman  would  have 
even  if  he  were  thereby  forced  to  do  without  the  articles  thought  by 
the  economists  to  be  essential  to  his  life,  his  workmanship,  or  the  per- 
petuation of  the  labor  supply.'* 

With  the  eighties  came  the  great  effort  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth4  to 

1  The  Case  of  the  Labourers  in  Husbandry  Stated  and  Considered. 

2  Samuel  Whitbread,  1 758-1815.  See  J.  L.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  The 
Village  Labourer,  pp.  134  and  179. 

3  See,  for  example,  Alfred  Marshall's  discussion  in  Principles  of  Economics, 
Vol.  I,  Book  II,  chap.  iv.  See  also  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Book  I,  chap,  iii,  section  5.  "But  the  consumption  even  of  productive  labourers 
is  not  all  of  it  productive  consumption.  There  is  unproductive  consumption  by 
productive  consumers.  What  they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  improving  their 
health,  strength,  and  the  capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearing  other  productive  labour- 
ers to  succeed  them,  is  productive  consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production  is  neither  its 
object  nor  is  in  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be  reckoned  unproductive;  with 
a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain  quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be  classed 
among  necessaries,  since  anything  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  labour.  That  alone  is  productive  consumption,  which  goes 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  community," 

4 Charles  Booth,  1840-1917. 
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penetrate  the  darkest  spots  of  London;  and  following  on  his  great 
inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  came 
Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree's1  attempt  to  furnish  an  estimate  not  only 
of  what  the  depressed  classes  receive  and  spend  but  an  estimate  of 
the  income  necessary  in  order  that  the  dietetic  needs  of  the  household 
should  be  met.  His  minimum  for  food  alone  was  fixed  for  a  man  in 
York  in  the  year  1899  at  three  shillings  a  week,  and  his  weekly  income 
for  the  family  of  five  at  from  18s.  to  26s.  His  estimates  are  reviewed 
and  revised  by  Mr.  Bowley2  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  towns, 
Northampton,  Warrington,  Stanley,  and  Reading,  and  estimated  in 
1913  at  ns.  id.  for  man  and  wife,  or  17s.  4d.  for  man  and  wife  and 
three  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Or,  turning  to  the  inquiries  pursued  in  the  United  States,  we  find, 
besides  the  estimates  of  the  social  workers,  those  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  minimum  wage  determinations.  These  are  rendered,  however, 
far  less  useful  and  significant  than  they  might  be  by  the  fact  that  in 
general,  under  our  Constitutional  limitations,  the  minimum  wage 
ideal  is  thought  applicable  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  women  and 
girls.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  the  modern  relief-giving  agency,  that  only  by  adequate 
regular  allowance  determined  after  investigation  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  needs  in  the  individual  case  is  the  responsibility  of  the  society 
fulfilled,  has  not  only  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  budgeting  but  has 
called  for  wider  studies  of  cost.  These  results  may  be  illustrated  by 
such  studies  as  Chapin's  Standards  oj  Living  in  New  York  City,  an 
inquiry  undertaken  by  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities, 
and  by  Miss  Winifred  Gibbs'  Minimum  Cost  of  Living  in  New  York 
City,  based  on  observation  of  families  under  the  care  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

All  studies  of  the  first  of  these  two  groups  follow  substantially  the 
Rowntree  method  of  laying  special  stress  on  the  dietitian's  estimate  of 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  individual  supplemented  by  the  prac- 
tices of  some  public  agency,3  which  translate  those  needs  into  terms 
of  prices  as  found  in  the  local  community.  To  these  estimates  of  the 
necessary  minimum  food  costs  are  added  much  less  definite  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  shelter,  clothing,  the  protection  of  health,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs. 

Whatever  the  method  of  approach  or  the  basis  of  judgment,  how- 

1B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  Poverty. 

2 A.  L.  Bowley  and  A.  R.  Burnett-Hurst,  Livelihood  and  Poverty. 
3  See,  for  example,  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  Vol.  XVI,  Budgets  of 
Selected  Cotton  Mill  Workers. 
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ever,  one  fact  has  emerged  from  these  studies :  the  incomes  earned 
by  large  numbers  of  our  so-called  independent  wage-earning  men  have 
been  far  below  the  amounts  estimated  by  students  and  investigators 
as  necessary  to  meet  the  rational  and  socially  important  needs. 
Chapin  concluded  that  the  task  of  making  both  ends  meet  was  in  1907 
too  severe  on  all  incomes  under  $800  "  without  a  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  living  below  the  normal  demands  of  health,  working 
efficiency,  and  social  decency."1 

Miss  Byington2  estimated  in  1908  for  Homestead,  Pennsylvania, 
that  Si 5  a  week,  or  $780  a  year,  was  necessary  for  health,  while  $20 
a  week,  or  $1040  a  year,  was  required  for  a  reasonably  American 
family  life.  Kennedy3  in  Chicago,  in  19 14,  found  that  all  families 
earning  less  than  $600  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit,  and  estimates 
that  $800  was  the  least  on  which  a  family  of  five  could  be  supported. 
Professor  Jessica  Peixotto,  in  October,  191 7,  estimated  $i32o.4  And 
so  the  estimates  might  be  multiplied. 

In  all  the  studies  the  deficiency  of  the  wage  level  as  measured  by 
rational  estimates  of  human  needs  has  been  made  known.  Davies 
showed  that  reliance  on  the  poor  rates  was  inevitable  for  the  great 
mass  of  his  parishioners.  Eden  thought  the  deficiency  might  be  re- 
duced if  the  women  knew  better  how  to  spend.  Rowntree  and  Bowley 
report  appalling  percentages  living  either  in  poverty  or  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss.  In  the  United  States,  if  we  recall  the  suggested  esti- 
mates, we  find  great  numbers  of  the  workers  falling  below.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Immigration  Commission  appointed  by  Congress  in  1907 
and  reporting  in  19 10,  contains  a  hideous  mass  of  testimony  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  incomes  received  by  our  foreign-born  workers. 
Great  variations  exist  among  the  different  nationalities  and  the  dif- 
ferent industries,  but  not  only  such  ancient  offenders  as  the  textile 
industries,  that  have  always  underpaid  women  and  children,  but  the 
great  man-employing  industries  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  country, 
are  shown  to  have  had  a  wage  scale  making  impossible  such  life  as  is 
described  and  provided  for  in  the  studies  referred  to  above. 

Similar  facts  could  be  added  concerning  our  southern  white  mill- 
workers  or  the  Negro  wage-earners  anywhere. 

But  the  question  may  be  put,  If  there  is  such  a  conflict  between  the 

1  Robert  C.  Chapin,  The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's  Families  in 
New  York  City,  p.  234. 

2  Margaret  F.  Byington,  Homestead:  the  Households  of  a  Mill  Town,  p.  105. 
■  John  C.  Kennedy,  Wages  and  Family  Budgets  in  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Dis- 
trict, p.  70. 

4W.  Jett  Lauck,  Cost  of  Living  and  the  War,  p.  131. 
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estimate  placed  on  the  appropriate  cost  of  child  life  by  the  social  in- 
vestigator and  by  the  practices  of  men  as  registered  in  the  wage  bar- 
gain, can  we  be  certain  that  the  former  are  correct?  How  can  this 
claim  be  established  ?  There  are  several  pertinent  facts  to  be  noted. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  are  those  contained  in  the  reports  on  infant 
mortality  .  .  .  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

First,  as  to  the  source  of  the  income,  it  should  be  admitted  that  a 
grave  wrong  has  often  been  done  the  family  situation  in  the  investiga- 
tions referred  to  above.  Those  studies  have  considered  composite 
incomes  made  up  of  the  earnings  of  the  father,  the  supplementary 
earnings  of  the  mother,  and  the  earnings  of  the  older  children.  The 
Children's  Bureau  made  a  contribution  of  incomparable  significance 
when  it  called  us  to  our  senses  and  pointed  out  that  the  income  to  be 
considered  should  be  that  derived  from  the  earnings  or  the  activities 
of  the  father.  On  this  subject  the  Bureau  says  convincingly : 

The  father's  earnings,  it  is  believed,  furnish  the  most  reliable  index  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  family,  because  in  most  cases  they  are  not  only  the 
chief  support  but  also  the  most  stable  and  regular  element  in  the  family 
income.  Supplementary  sources  of  income  such  as  mother's  and  children's 
earnings  are  likely  to  be  temporary  and  fluctuating.  A  special  objection  to 
lumping  father's  earnings  with  the  earnings  of  the  mother  and  children  is 
that  the  gainful  employment  of  the  latter  indicates  a  low  economic  status 
which  would  tend  to  be  obscured  were  their  earnings  combined.1 

Second,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  income.  The  Children's  Bureau  has 
given  us  something  of  a  measure  of  the  waste 'resulting  from  the  low- 
income  conditions  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  waste  of 
something  no  less  precious  than  infant  life  itself.  As  the  income  of 
the  father  goes  down,  the  death  rate  of  the  babies  goes  up.  In  report 
after  report  the  correlation  thus  appears.  For  example,  from  a  report 
on  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  the  following  figures  may  be  quoted:2 

A  grouping  of  babies  according  to  the  income  of  the  father  shows  the 
greatest  incidence  of  infant  deaths  where  wages  are  lowest,  and  the  smallest 
incidence  where  they  are  highest,  indicating  clearly  the  relation  between  low 
wages  and  ill  health  and  infant  deaths. 

1  Beatrice  Sheets  Duncan  and  Emma  Duke,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a 
Field  Study  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  based  on  Births  in  One  Year,  p.  40. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  20,  Infant 
Mortality  Series  6,  191 7. 

2 Emma  Duke,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  based  on  Births  in  One  Calendar  Year,  p.  45.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  Publication  9,  Infant  Mortality  Series  3, 
I9IS- 
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For  all  live  babies  born  in  wedlock  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  130.7.  It 
rises  to  255.7  when  the  father  earns  less  than  $521  a  year  or  less  than  $10  a 
week,  and  falls  to  84  when  he  earns  $1200  or  more  or  if  his  earnings  are 
"ample." 

This  connection  between  low  earnings  of  father  and  high  infant 
death  rate  persists  if  we  separate  native  from  foreign  born. 

In  considering  the  babies  of  native  and  of  foreign  mothers  separately  .  .  ., 
similar  variations  in  mortality  rates  according  to  earnings  of  father  are 
found,  although  the  foreign  infant  death  rate  is  higher  in  each  group.  The 
foreign  are  less  numerous  both  actually  and  relatively  in  the  higher  wage 
groups. 

The  foreigners  of  a  given  wage  group  almost  always  live  in  a  poorer  neigh- 
borhood than  the  natives  earning  the  same  amount.  The  foreigners  go  where 
they  find  -their  own  countrymen,  most  of  whom  are  poor,  and  hence  even 
those  who  earn  a  fair  wage  find  themselves,  until  they  become  Americanized, 
surrounded  by  poor  conditions  and  an  ignorant  class  of  people.1 

From  Montclair,  New  Jersey ,  the  following  testimony  was  taken  : 2 

It  is  obvious  that  even  the  care  given  the  baby  by  its  mother  often  must 
be  offset  by  the  evils  resulting  from  an  income  insufficient  for  the  family's 
needs,  since  a  low  income  frequently  must  involve  undesirable  housing  ac- 
commodations, an  overworked  mother,  insufficient  nourishment  for  mother 
and  child,  and  lack  of  competent  medical  advice.  ...  In  Montclair  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  approximately  two  and  one  half  times  as  high 
among  families  where  the  income  was  less  than  $12  a  week  as  among  families 
where  the  income  was  $23  a  week  or  more. 

From  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  the  following  evidence  is 
obtained : 

Babies  born  in  the  homes  of  unskilled  workers  where  earnings  are  small 
face  greater  hazards  than  those  in  more  fortunate  circumstances.  When  the 
1564  live-born  babies  included  in  this  study  are  grouped  according  to  father's 
earnings,  it  is  found  that  among  the  babies  in  the  lowest-earnings  group  in- 
fant deaths  are  more  than  four  times  as  frequent  as  in  the  highest-earnings 
group.  .  .  . 

1  Emma  Duke,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  based  on  Births  in  One  Calendar  Year,  pp.  46-47,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  9,  Infant  Mortality  Series  3, 

'-Infant  Mortality,  Montclair,  New  Jersey:  a  Study  of  Infant  Mortality  in  a 
Suburban  Community,  p.  iq.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  11,  Infant  Mortality  Series  4,  1915. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  shows  a  marked  and  almost  regular  decline  as 
the  father's  earnings  become  larger.  In  the  group  of  babies  where  the 
father's  earnings  are  less  than  $450  per  annum  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
242.9,  while  in  the  next  group,  where  the  fathers  earn  from  $450  to  $549,  the 
rate  is  173.6.  It  rises  very  slightly  in  the  next  class,  $550  to  $649,  namely, 
to  174.5,  and  thereafter  drops  steadily  with  each  advance  in  economic  status. 
The  rate,  however,  does  not  fall  below  100  until  the  father's  earnings  reach 
$1050  or  more.  Babies  whose  fathers  earn  $1250  and  over  per  annum  have 
a  death  rate  of  only  58.3.1 

Or,  from  Waterbury,  Connecticut : 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Waterbury  for  babies  whose  fathers  earned 
less  than  $450  during  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  baby  was  153  ;  the 
rate  very  gradually  decreased  in  the  next  two  income  groups,  but  it  did  not 
fall  below  100  until  the  group  $850  to  $1049  was  reached.2 

And  finally,  from  Brockton,  Massachusetts : 

The  infant  mortality  rate  was  highest  (132.2)  for  the  earnings  group  $650 
to  $849,  and  lowest  for  the  group  $1050  and  over  (65.5).  Contrary  to  the 
findings  for  other  cities,  the  mortality  rates  for  the  earnings  groups  under 
$550  and  $550  to  $649  were  considerably  lower  than  for  the  group  $650  to 
$849.  Two  explanations  for  this  peculiar  showing  may  be  advanced:  first, 
the  groups  are  comparatively  small,  and  consequently  may  have  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  in  the  year  se- 
lected ;  second,  the  earnings  as  reported  in  the  lowest-earnings  group  do  not 
always  reflect  the  family's  standard  of  living.  The  relatively  high  percentage 
of  stillbirths  in  the  lowest-earnings  groups  may  be  significant  in  connection 
with  the  low  mortality  rates.3 

Another  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  these  estimates  could  be 
found,  if  we  desired  to  learn  the  truth,  in  the  records  of  the  juvenile 
courts  and  of  our  truant  schools.  From  the  homes  of  the  "poor"  and 
the  "very  poor,"  from  the  low,  inadequate  income  groups,  come  the 
processions  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  in  whose  behalf  this  conference 
is  gathered. 

1  Beatrice  Sheets  Duncan  and  Emma  Duke,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a 
Field  Study  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  based  on  Births  in  One  Year,  pp.  38, 
44.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  20,  Infant 
Mortality  Series  6,  191 7. 

2Estelle  B.  Hunter,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  based  on  Births  in  One  Year,  p.  64.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  29,  Infant  Mortality  Series  7,  1918. 

3 Mary  V.  Dempsey,  Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  based  on  Births  in  One  Year,  pp.  31^32.  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  37,  Infant  Mortality  Series  8,  1919. 
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A  question  may  be  raised  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  conditions  described.  On  this  subject  others  more  closely  con- 
nected with  wide  inquiries  into  changes  in  price  and  in  wage  levels 
will  speak.  The  testimony  of  the  social  agencies  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  is  to  the  effect  that  wage  levels  have  not  changed  with 
rise  of  prices.  A  great  employer  in  a  city  in  which  an  estimate  similar 
to  that  I  have  described  was  made,  said  that  only  one  fourth  of  his 
employees  earned  enough  to  enjoy  life  at  the  level  fixed  by  the  social 
workers. 

Miss  Nesbitt  is  willing  to  be  quoted  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
words : 1 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  been 
universal  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  has  risen  in  smaller  commu- 
nities almost  as  high  as  in  the  cities.  For  example,  the  cost  of  staple  food 
materials,  including  milk,  and  the  cost  of  clothing,  are  practically  the  same 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  northern  Illinois  as  in  Chicago. 

Where  workers  have  been  engaged  in  industries  directly  affected  by  the 
war,  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  large  increase  in  wages.  This  increase 
is  by  no  means  universal.  In  communities  where  there  are  no  war  industries, 
wages  are  very  little  higher  than  before  the  war.  In  the  larger  cities  there 
are  large  groups  of  workers  whose  wage  has  not  been  materially  increased. 

From  such  facts  as  these  a  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

1.  The  community  can  learn  if  it  will  what  the  cost  of  child  care  is, 
and  this  knowledge  will  be  in  the  possession  not  only  of  those  who  in 
the  past  have  seemed  to  profit  from  the  imperfect  adjustment  between 
wage  levels  and  human  needs,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  wage- 
workers  who  will  not  much  longer  acquiesce  in  that  maladjustment. 
They  will  have  knowledge  from  which  they  can  conclude  justly 
whether  the  bill,  if  duly  presented,  can  be  met  by  industry.  The  prof- 
its taken  by  the  employer  will  be  compared  with  the  gains  secured 
by  the  workers,  and  an  ampler  share  in  life  made  possible  by  higher 
pay,  as  well  as  larger  share  of  power  in  the  future  control  of  the  prod- 
uct of  industry,  will  be  demanded. 

2.  With  wider  knowledge  and  greater  exactness  of  estimate  will 
come  a  wider  demand  that  we  judge  our  common  life  by  our  conduct 
rather  than  by  our  professions.  As  the  Chicago  committee  has  said, 
a  level  can  be  fixed  below  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  fall.  The 
fixing  of  that  minimum  and  the  giving  to  all  the  opportunity  to  re- 
main on  or  above  that  level ;  the  fixing  of  an  adequate  economic 
level  maintained  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  father,  thus  enabling 

1  Dictated  by  her  in  private  interview,  May  3,  1919. 
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the  mother  to  specialize  in  the  exercise  of  the  maternal  function; 
including  in  the  program  native  born,  both  white  and  black,  and  for- 
eign born, — this  is  a  possible  goal  for  us  to  seek.  Having  seen  the 
possibility,  we  can  "do  no  other"  than  seek  it  as  a  matter  of  national 
honor.  In  fixing  this  minimum  and  in  raising  it  as  we  learn  of  other 
elements  of  cost  not  now  included  may  be  found  a  field  for  friendly 
rivalry.  When  once  quantitative  adequacy  has  been  realized,  qualita- 
tive value  may  receive  greater  attention,  and  the  peculiar  contribu- 
tions of  our  variously  endowed  groups  may  enrich  and  beautify  the 
fabric  of  our  national  life.  Until  quantitative  adequacy  has  been  at- 
tained, however,  attention  to  variety  and  richness  of  life  must  be  in 
considerable  measure  postponed.  But  by  so  much  the  more  is  both 
our  present  and  our  future  community  life  impoverished. 


Exercise 

Get  from  your  parents  their  estimate  of  what  it  cost  to  rear  you  to  the 
age  when  you  might  have  become  self-supporting,  including  all  items  in 
Miss  Breckinridge's  child-rearing-budget  estimate,  and  compare  it  with  the 
figures  there  given.  (If  your  childhood  falls  during  approximately  the  same 
period  as  the  estimates,  no  correction  in  costs  will  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  exercise.) 


BUDGETING  A  HUMAN  LIFE1 
Louis  I.  Dublin 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  man  worth  ? 

2.  How  much  should  a  man  and  woman  expect  to  be  earning  before  they 
undertake  to  raise  a  child  ? 

[Recently  Dublin,  the  able  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  has  made  studies  of  "the  value  of  human  life,"  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  of  production  and  from  that  of  potential  productivity. 
We  select  for  this  place  passages  dealing  with  the  expense  of  rearing  a  child 
"to  man's  estate."  Please  note  that  whereas  the  previous  budgets  are  for 
families  per  year,  these  are  for  individuals  per  life  to  eighteen  years.] 

1  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin:  6:  3-5,  Decem- 
ber, 1925;  7:   1-3,  February,  1926;  7:   1-5,  March,  1926. 
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THE  COST  OF  BEING  BORN 

The  cost  of  being  born  varies  greatly  with  the  economic  status  of 
the  parents ;  and  even  among  people  of  one  class,  say  those  of  moder- 
ate or  slender  means,  there  will  always  be  much  divergence  occasioned 
by  racial  tradition,  by  wisdom,  or  lack  of  it,  in  apportioning  expenses 
among  the  several  items  of  the  family  budget.  Any  numerical  esti- 
mates that  may  be  given  of  the  cost  of  childbirth  must,  therefore,  be 
clearly  understood  as  representing  a  rough  average,  about  which  the 
cost  in  individual  cases  will  range.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up,  if  maternity  care  is  given  by  a  general  practitioner 
either  in  a  patient's  home  or  in  a  hospital,  the  minimum  cost  will  be 
around  Si 50 ;  better  care  can  be  procured  for  Si 00  more.  The  service 
of  a  specialist  raises  this  minimum  to  between  S400  and  S500.  Treat- 
ment by  midwives  and  the  outdoor  hospital  service  cost  correspond- 
ingly less.  In  round  figures,  we  may  say  that  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  community,  provided  no  abnormalities  of  labor  occur,  it  costs 
from  S200  to  S3 00  to  be  born.  This  outlay  may  not  be  a  big  item  in 
the  total  cost  of  a  man,  since  it  occurs  but  once  for  each  individual, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  distributed  over  the  mean  length 
of  life,  say  55  years.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  item  has  actually  to  be 
met  at  one  point  of  time,  and,  coming  thus  as  a  lump  sum,  it  is  in 
most  families  of  moderate  means  felt  as  a  considerable  burden  for  the 
parents.  In  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  anticipation  of  greatly  increased 
expenses,  the  sudden  demands  made  on  the  family  exchequer  when  a 
child  is  born  and  for  some  time  after,  that  causes  many  people  of 
limited  income  to  favor  the  policy  of  the  restricted  family.  .  .  . 

BUILDING  THE  HUMAN  MACHINE 

We  now  come  to  that  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  "cost  of  installa- 
tion" of  the  human  machine,  which  the  engineer,  in  his  specifications 
for  a  cost  account,  would  describe  under  the  heading  "materials  of 
construction."  Now  the  human  machine  is  peculiar  in  that  its  sub- 
stance, its  material  of  construction,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  fuel, 
the  food  which  it  regularly  consumes.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  here 
attempt  any  separate  accounting  of  the  two  divisions  in  the  item 
"materials  of  construction,"  namely,  whether  used  for  body  building 
or  for  current  maintenance,  but  shall  merely  count  the  cost,  in  toto, 
of  the  food  that  must  be  provided  throughout  the  non-productive  period 
of  early  life,  up  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  age. 

Here,  as  in  certain  items  previously  considered,  much  depends  on 
the  family  in  which  the  young  citizen  is  born  and  bred.    The  cost 
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varies  greatly  according  to  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the 
parents.  Our  chief  interest  here  is  in  the  family  of  moderate  or  average 
circumstances.  In  the  budget  of  such  a  family  the  largest  single  item 
of  expenditure  is  just  this  item  of  food.  And  since  family  bookkeeping 
has  not  reached  that  stage  of  perfection  which  should  enable  us  to 
read  directly  out  of  the  accounts  the  sum  expended  on  each  member 
of  the  family,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  growing  child,  we  must  seek 
somehow  to  extract  from  the  aggregate  figure  that  particular  part 
which  is  pertinent  to  our  inquiry. 

Here  the  studies  of  Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn1  come  to  our  assist- 
ance. .  .  .  We  find  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  food  is  31  per 
cent  of  $2500,  or  a  total  of  $775  per  annum.  This  gives  a  cost,  per 

$77  s 

adult  male  unit,  of  ==  $210  per  annum. 

37 

Let  us  use  this  figure  as  a  basis  on  which  to  compute  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  food  in  raising  a  child  from  birth  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  In  the  first  four  years  of  life  .  .  .  the  child  represents  0.15 
adult  male  units,  and  thus  consumes  a  total  of  4  X  0.15  =  0.60  units 
of  food.  In  the  next  three  years  it  consumes  3  X  0.40  =1.20  units; 
in  the  next  four  years,  4X0.75  =  3.00;  in  the  next  four  years, 
4X0.90  =  3.60;  and,  lastly,  in  the  three-year  period  from  age  fif- 
teen to  eighteen,  it  consumes  3  X  1.00  =  3.00  units  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  or  2.70  units  in  the  case  of  a  girl.  This  gives  a  total  of 
1 1. 4  adult-male-per-year  units  for  a  boy.  These  units,  as  we  saw, 
represent  an  outlay  of  $210  each,  thus  making  a  total  of  $2394,  or, 
say,  in  round  numbers,  $2400.  For  a  girl  the  figure  is  slightly  less, 
namely,  $2330.  This  is  the  cost  of  the  food  item  alone  in  the  building 
up  of  the  human  individual  from  birth  to  age  eighteen,  at  which  the 
period  of  self-support  may  be  said  to  begin.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  somewhat  different  age  scale  of  food 
consumption  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Pearl2  who  also  gives  a  higher 
consumption  of  food  per  adult  male  unit.  Making  some  allowance  for 
this  alternative  estimate,  we  may  round  off  our  estimate  upward,  and 
say  that,  on  an  average,  in  a  family  of  about  five  persons  (inclusive 
of  father  and  mother),  with  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  $2 500,  the 
total  cost  of  feeding  a  child  from  birth  to  the  eighteenth  birthday  is 
about  equal  to  one  year's  total  expenditure  of  the  family  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  once  again  that  we  are 

1  William  F.  Ogburn,  The  Financial  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child.  Standards  of 
Child  Welfare,  pp.  26-30.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  60,  1919.    (See  pages  610-61 1  of  this  volume.  —  Ed.) 

2 Raymond  Pearl,  The  Nation's  Food,  p.  245.   W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1920. 
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discussing  merely  those  items  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  man 
that  are  capable  of  concrete  measure ;  it  is  not  from  lack  of  sense  of 
proportion  that  sentiment  is  wholly  omitted  from  reckoning,  but  from 
realization  of  the  fact  that  book  can  be  kept  only  of  material  items.  .  .  . 
In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  from  birth  the  amounts  spent,  for  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  upon  the  growing  child  are  as  follows :  For  a  boy, 
clothing,  $912  ;  rent,  $1620;  fuel  and  light,  S3 00  ;  furniture  and  house- 
hold maintenance,  S3 51 ;  first  cost  of  installation  of  home,  Si 44.  Total 
S3327.  For  a  girl,  the  figures  are  the  same  except  as  regards  the  item 
of  clothing,  which  is  S1002.   The  total  is,  accordingly,  S3417.  .  .  . 

We  now  come  to  the  next  item  in  our  account,  namely,  those  ex- 
penditures which  serve  to  protect  the  body  from  the  inequalities  and 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  climate :  clothing  and  shelter.  The 
clothing  expenditure  is  an  individual  concern ;  shelter,  on  the  other 
hand,  comprising  such  elements  as  housing,  fuel,  light,  household 
furnishings,  and  upkeep,  are  general,  joint  family  expenses,  which  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  aggregate.  Their  distribution  among  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  family  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  study  of  the 
whole  family  budget.  .  .  . 

It  would  appear  .  .  .  that  the  average  years  of  schooling  is  above 
the  minimum  of  seven  years  and  approximates  about  nine  years,  of 
which  we  assume  that  one  is  in  the  high  schools.  Such  schooling,  on 
the  basis  of  the  annual  estimates  made  above,  will  cost  close  to  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  and  this  .  .  .  represents  the  typical  expenditure  for 
school  education  in  New  York  State.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
figure  would  undoubtedly  be  lower,  in  view  of  the  less  stringent 
compulsory-education  laws  of  certain  states. 

One  point  demands  special  mention  in  this  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  education.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  items  that  we  have  considered 
hitherto,  the  expenditure  for  education  does  not  figure  directly  in  the 
family  budget.  According  to  the  system  of  public  education  estab- 
lished among  us,  the  parent  we  are  considering  contributes  compara- 
tively little  actual  money  specifically  toward  the  education  of  his 
children.  He  may  not  even  pay  direct  taxes,  though,  of  course,  in- 
directly, he  carries  a  share  of  the  tax  burdens  in  the  rent  he  pays  and 
in  every  purchase  that  he  makes.  Just  how  much  each  parent  in- 
dividually contributes  toward  the  education  of  his  children  cannot, 
therefore,  be  determined  even  approximately.  But  though  the  item 
" Education"  may  not  appear  explicitly  in  the  family  budget,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  something  regarding 
the  cost  of  so  superlatively  important  an  element  in  the  making  of  a  man. 
It  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  estimates  here  collected  are  presented. 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  minor  items  of  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion that  are  commonly  met  directly  out  of  the  parents'  resources, — 
namely,  books,  magazines,  stationery,  and  incidentals.  These  may  be 
estimated  at  about  $50  in  the  course  of  the  school  years. 

Important  in  fact,  but  not  very  large  in  amount,  is  the  expenditure 
for  the  maintenance  of  health.  Statistics  of  family  budgets1  show  that 
in  the  $2100  to  $2500  income  class  this  item  totals  about  $80  per 
annum  per  family.  This  expenditure  is  divided  as  follows : 

Physician,  surgeon,  oculist $37-50 

Medicine 11.30 

Nurse 3.00 

Hospital 8.00 

Dentist 1500 

Eyeglasses 3.40 

Total $78.20 

...  A  child  up  to  age  6  is  equivalent  to  1.3  adult  units,  from  age 
6  to  14  it  represents  one  adult  unit,  and  from  15  to  18  it  corresponds 
to  0.7  units.  Thus,  our  typical  family  of  father,  mother,  and  three 
children  of  ages  3,  8,  and  12  make  a  total  of  5.3  health  cost  units. 
Since  the  cost  of  the  family  expenditure  is  $80  a  year,  the  cost  per 
unit  is  about  $15.  From  birth  to  age  18  a  child  will  represent  18.9 
units  (6X  1.3  -f  9  X  1+3  Xo. 7  =  1 8.9  units)  ;  the  cost  for  health 
maintenance  will  therefore  be  15  X  18.9,  or  about  $284. 

In  dealing  with  average  figures  a  certain  caution  must  always  be 
observed.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  expenditures  for 
health,  which,  of  all  items  in  the  family  budget,  are  subject  to  the 
widest  and  most  extreme  fluctuations.  In  a  favorable  year,  there 
may  be  very  little  expense  for  doctor's  bills  and  the  like.  In  another 
year,  one  or  more  costly  operations  with  hospital  internment,  or,  it 
may  be,  some  other  institutional  treatment,  may  positively  drain  the 
family  exchequer.  This  fact  must  unfortunately  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  application  of  the  average  figures  to  a  particular  instance. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  miscellaneous  items  to  consider.  The  first 
is  recreation,  including  amusements, — movies  and  theater,  excursions, 
vacations,  and  travel.  This  absorbs  about  $43  a  year  of  the  family's 
$2  500  income.  The  actual  share  of  the  growing  child  in  this  total 
amount  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine.  The  best  opinion 
is  to  charge  each  child  with  one  sixth  of  the  expenditure  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  growth.  The  yearly  charge  would  then  be  a  little  over 
$7  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  $130  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years. 

1  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  357. 
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Another  item  is  insurance,  and  under  this  head  only  that  part  of 
the  insurance,  taken  out  on  the  life  of  a  child,  which  goes  to  meet 
funeral  expenses  in  case  of  its  death  is  properly  chargeable  against 
the  cost  of  raising  the  surviving  children.  Any  insurance  over  and 
above  this  is  of  the  nature  of  a  saving,  and  is  not  chargeable  as  cost, 
any  more  than  is  money  put  aside  in  the  savings  bank.  An  average 
annual  premium  of  S3,  whether  paid  to  an  insurance  company  or  re- 
garded as  a  reserve  set  aside  to  meet  the  contingency,  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  during  the  years  of  childhood  up  to  age  18,  to  cover  this 
item.  This  would  mean  a  total  of  $54  for  the  period.  As  a  first 
approximation  we  may  accept  this  as  the  cost  to  be  charged  under 
this  head,  per  child  raised  to  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  remaining  incidentals  include  cleaning  and  toilet  supplies, 
telephone  and  moving  expenses,  laundry  and  sundries,  and  a  host  of 
other  items  not  necessary  to  mention.  These  expenses  reach  a  sum 
of  Si 90  a  year  in  our  family.  One  sixth  of  this,  during  the  eighteen- 
year  period,  would  amount  to  S570. 

We  have  thus  arrived  finally  at  the  following  itemized  statement 
for  the  cost  of  rearing  a  child  to  the  age  of  18  years: 

1.  Cost  of  being  born $250 

2.  Food 2500 

3.  Clothing  and  shelter 3400 

4.  Education  (minor  items  met  by  the  individual  family  purse)    .  50 

5.  Education  (major  items,  cost  of  schooling  provided  by  the  com- 

munity— $1100) : 

6.  Health 284 

7.  Recreation 130 

8.  Insurance 54 

9.  Sundries 570 

Total  (exclusive  of  Item  5) $7238 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  we  may  put  the  total  cost  of  raising 
a  child  to  age  eighteen,  in  accordance  with  the  data  here  collected, 
at  S7200.  In  this  summary  figure  no  distinction  has  been  made  for 
sex,  because  the  difference  in  the  amounts  for  girls  and  boys  is  rela- 
tively small.  Our  figure  is  the  amount  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  money  expended  by  a  family  of  the  S2500  in- 
come class  in  raising  a  child  through  its  minority.  It  then  begins  in 
most  cases  to  become  partially,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting,  and  a 
contributor  economically  to  the  family  and  to  the  community.  From 
this  point  our  evaluation  of  the  human  life  will  necessarily  include 
not  only  negative  items  of  expenditure  but,  for  the  first  time,  posi- 
tive items  of  income.  .  .  . 
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Exercise 

How  much  more  than  the  amount  totaled  in  Dublin's  figures  has  it  cost 
to  rear  you  to  your  present  ornamental  state  of  grace  ?  Have  you  produced 
anything  to  offset  the  investment  ? 
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X.   THRIFT,  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING, 
AND  THE  BIRTH  RATE 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  problems  of  family  thrift  and  stand- 
ards from  problems  of  the  birth  rate. 

Most  families  face,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  the  sacrifices  in 
standards  and  planes  of  living  made  necessary  by  the  arrival  of  chil- 
dren. The  thrift  of  many  families  centers  about  the  duties  and  hopes 
of  parenthood  and  the  standards  of  child  welfare. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  costly  standards  of  living  are  a 
most  dynamic  factor  among  those  which  influence  the  birth  rate. 

This  group  of  problems  will  therefore  be  broached  together  in  the 
present  section. 


AMERICAN  EXTRAVAGANCE:   A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM1 

Edward  A.  Woods 

Questions 

1.  Are  low  national  wage  averages  a  sign  of  national  poverty? 

2.  Should  our  laborers  save  more? 

3.  What  would  happen  to  business  if  they  did  ? 

[The  following  extract  is  in  challenging  contrast  to  those  preceding.  The 
late  Mr.  Woods,  a  prominent  insurance  man,  was,  like  Mr.  Epstein  (pp.  325- 
357),  a  Pennsylvanian. 

Where  there  is  no  thrift,  there  is  wastefulness.  America  is  known  all  over 
the  world  for  prodigality,  —  a  trait  of  which  generosity  is  the  virtue  and  ex- 
travagance the  fault.  Some  consider  us  already  decadent,  yet  Mr.  Woods's 
view  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Weyl,  printed  below.  The  essential 
question  is,  of  course,  What  are  the  national  standards  for  the  use  of  the 
national  surplus?] 

Effeminate,  extravagant,  prodigal  nations,  even  if  civilized,  large, 
and  rich,  have  ever  been  the  prey  of  strong,  sturdy,  frugal  ones.    So 

1  Scientific  Monthly,  2:  405-411,  April,  1016. 
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the  rich  East  was  a  prey  to  the  semi-savage  Mohammedan  hordes. 
So  was  wealthy,  effeminate  Byzantium  to  the  rough  northern  cru- 
saders. So  was  wealthy,  luxurious  Rome — the  mistress  of  the  world — 
to  barbarian  Goths  and  Vandals.  .  .  . 

Wastefulness,  extravagance,  and  prodigality  undermine  the  entire 
mental,  physical,  financial,  and  moral  fiber  of  the  nation.  Do  they 
tend  to  make  America  such  a  nation  as  those  New  England  farmers 
who  resisted  strong  and  wealthy  Great  Britain  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  ? 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  America,  young  as  nations  go,  has 
acquired  over  $188,000,000,000  of  wealth,  equal,  if  a  few  European 
countries  are  excepted,  to  the  wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Can  there  be  any  question  that  with  us  as  a  nation,  as  with  an  indi- 
vidual under  similar  conditions,  this  wealth,  if  not  properly  used,  is 
a  national  menace?  Are  we  an  exception  to  the  history  of  nations, 
ancient  or  modern,  where,  as  recently  brought  out  by  the  great  Italian 
historian  Ferrero,  the  period  of  a  nation's  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
is  the  beginning  of  its  deterioration  and  decay  ?  .  .  . 

Every  well-managed  corporation  and  every  well-run  government 
lays  out  a  budget,  planning  in  advance  for  its  expenditures  for  the 
year  ahead.  How  would  a  budget  made  of  expenditures  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  look  ?  We  are  a  great  Christian  nation,  and  yet  we  spend 
a  little  over  two  weeks'  candy  bill  in  our  total  contributions  to  mis- 
sions !  We  are  a  generous  and  charitable  nation,  taking  care  of  our 
dependent  classes — sick  and  otherwise — as  no  other  nation  does. 
Yet  the  $140,000,000  we  spend  annually  for  charity  of  all  kinds  is  a 
little  over  three  weeks'  liquor  bill !  Indeed,  if  the  report  of  vice  com- 
missions that  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh  spend  for  commer- 
cialized vice  $100,000,000  is  correct,  it  is  likely  that  the  entire  amount 
spent  for  charity  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  much 
less  figure  than  we  spend  for  prostitution.  It  is  not  very  much  more 
than  the  amount  we  spend  for  one  of  our  games, — golf.  Education  has 
reached  a  higher  position  in  America  than  in  any  other  country ;  and 
yet  the  total  amount  we  spend  for  education  is  less  than  we  spend  for 
jewelry,  not  much  more  than  twice  what  we  are  spending  for  moving- 
picture  shows,  and  not  as  much  as  we  spend  for  amusements !   .  .  . 

Why  is  it,  with  three  times  the  income,  we  are  saving  but 
$2,000,000,000  yearly,  no  more  than  Great  Britain,  and  only  twice 
as  much  as  France,  with  one  sixth  of  our  income, — not  even  saving 
every  year  as  much  as  we  spend  for  liquor  ?  Note  the  countries  which 
head  the  list  in  number  of  savings-bank  accounts, — Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Sweden,  Japan,  Tasmania, — countries  not  of  great 
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national  wealth,  yet  the  average  savings-bank  deposits  per  depositor  of 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  exceed  that  of  this  country.  .  .  . 

The  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  Negro,  shows  his  conception  of 
thrift  as  character-building.  It  is,  he  said,  "the  ability  to  sacrifice 
today  for  tomorrow."  And  yet  there  are  millions  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  do  not  even  imitate  the  dog  who  buries  his  bone  of  today 
for  tomorrow, — the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  squirrel,  who  lays  by  for  the 
future.  The  most  civilized  nation  in  the  world  contains  millions  of 
persons  who  live  as  does  the  savage, — merely  from  day  to  day.  And, 
further,  there  are  millions  (and  those  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  it) 
who  do  not  even  see  the  need  of  frugality  and  thrift, — who  make  fun 
of  a  man  like  Rockefeller  because  he  is  moderate  and  careful  in  his 
daily  expenditures;  who  think  it  is  creditable  to  be  lavish  in  their 
expenditures  beyond  their  means ;  $60  a  month  clerks  who  regard  it 
as  manly  to  order  a  meal  and  take  the  best  seats  at  the  theater  for 
their  girls,  that  both  know  are  beyond  their  means.  .  .  . 

We  all  should  make  budgets,  even  in  one's  mind,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  probable  income  for  the  following  year  is  laid  out  in 
some  proper  proportion  ;  we  must  realize  that  it  is  not  the  money  spent 
for  necessities,  but  what  we  save  (plus  what  is  spent  for  education, 
for  charity,  for  wholesome  recreation)  that  measures  our  advance- 
ment. The  income  altogether  spent  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
operating  expenses  leaves  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  where  one 
started.  It  is  only  by  the  amount  saved  and  used  for  such  self- 
improvement  as  may  be  gained  from  education,  wholesome  books  and 
magazines,  healthy  recreation,  travel,  amusement,  charity,  and,  more 
particularly,  laid  by  for  the  future  in  savings  banks,  in  safe  invest- 
ments, in  life  insurance,  that  one  can  advance. 

No  business  institution  can  be  well  run  without  keeping  an  account 
of  expenses.  Yet  how  many  Americans  keep  no  personal  record  of 
how  their  money  during  the  year  is  spent !   .  .  . 

Exercises 

1.  Discuss  domestic  thrift  from  the  points  of  view  of  peace-time  economy 
and  military  economy. 

2.  Analyze  Mr.  Woods's  views  in  the  light  of  Foster  and  Catchings's  doc- 
trines concerning  thrift  (pp.  231-250). 

3.  When  is  it  wise  to  have  a  savings  account  ?  What  are  some  inducements 
to  establish  one  while  you  are  young  ?  Do  you  wish  that  your  parents  had  put 
by  such  an  account,  beginning  when  you  were  very  small  ?  When  should  one 
not  save  ? * 

1  Questions  credited  to  syllabus  of  Dean  Nora  Talbot. 
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THRIFT  AND  HIGH  STANDARDS1 

Helen  Bosanquet 

Questions 

1.  Apply  the  old  saying  " Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  to  the  standard 
of  living. 

2.  Is  saving  money  always  thrifty  ? 

[Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  the  English  social  economist  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted  (pp.  314-315),  was  one  of  the  earlier  students  of  the 
"standard  of  life"  or  "standards  of  comfort,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in 
England.  She  points  out  the  nature  of  true  thrift  as  essential  to  sound 
standards,  and  as  representing  both  the  conservation  and  the  efficiency 
phases  of  economy.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  also  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
The  Family.] 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  two  virtues  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  and  of  exercising  thrift  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  indeed 
incompatible.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  be  forced  to  choose  one  of  the 
two  and  reluctantly  abandon  the  other  as  a  vice.  But  the  apparent 
conflict  is  really  due  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  both  virtues,  and 
disappears  when  we  see  them  in  their  fullest  significance.  The  true 
opposite  to  a  high  standard  of  life  is  extravagance,  for  a  man  with  a 
really  high  standard  regards  life  as  a  whole,  and  so  regulates  it  that 
no  part  may  shame  the  rest,  while  the  essence  of  extravagance  is  to 
live  in  and  for  the  present  without  thought  for  the  future,  and  to 
lavish  upon  present  pleasures  the  resources  which  are  owing  to  future 
needs. 

Thrift,  again,  loses  its  hard  narrowness  when  we  no  longer  confine 
it  to  the  commonplace  meaning  of  saving  money.  A  thriving  man  is 
one  whose  well-being  in  the  present  promotes  rather  than  hinders  his 
well-being  in  the  future,  and  the  really  thrifty  man  is  one  who  so 
orders  his  present  that  it  may  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  A  good  house 
may  be  as  profitable  an  investment  as  money  in  the  bank,  and  better 
than  either  will  be  children  well  brought  up,  with  strength,  and  skill, 
and  good  will  towards  their  parents.  Thrift,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
for  all  of  us  the  only  way  to  realizing  the  highest  standard,  while  the 
niggardliness  which  will  not  cultivate  present  opportunities  and  make 
them  fruitful  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  waste,  for  it  wastes  life  itself. 

1  Helen  Bosanquet,  The  Standard  of  Life  and  Other  Studies  (first  edition), 
PP.  52-53.  Copyright,  1898,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion. By  permission  also  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Exercise 

Seek  an  example  of  false  economy  in  low  public  expenditure  for  goods  or 
services  which  enter  into  individual  consumption. 

THRIFT  AND  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING1 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  test  of  a  truly  thrifty  standard  of  living? 

2.  May  it  include  marriage?  children? 

3.  May  thrift  lower  the  standard  of  living?  Analyze  the  ambiguities  in 
this  question. 

4.  How  may  insurance  affect  the  plane  of  living  ?  the  lack  of  insurance  ? 

5.  What  risks  to  the  plane  of  living  are  as  yet  unprotected  by  social  insur- 
ance in  your  state  ? 

6.  May  insurance  and  savings  be  a  part  of  the  standard  of  living  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  perishable  and  permanent  consumption  goods. 

[Professor  Carver,  of  Harvard  University,  is  another  leading  economist 
who  may,  by  virtue  of  his  writings,  be  called  also  a  social  economist.  He, 
like  Ely,  here  defines  the  standard  of  living  as  a  set  of  insistences  prior  to  the 
having  of  children.  This  conception  was  previously  contrasted  with  the 
broader  sense  in  which  the  editor  has  interpreted  the  phrase. 

The  main  point  in  the  reading,  however,  is  the  definition  of  true  thrift, 
and  the  place  of  savings  in  the  standard  of  living.] 

By  the  standard  of  living  is  technically  meant  the  number  of  desires 
that  take  precedence  in  the  individual's  choice  over  the  effective  desire 
for  offspring.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  common  error  among  economists  who  have  not  trained  them- 
selves to  see  things  in  their  larger  relations  to  assume  that  there  is 
something  antagonistic  between  thrift  and  a  high  standard  of  living.2 
That  this  assumption  is  wrong  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  once 
understands  what  a  high  standard  of  living  really  is  and  what  thrift 
really  means.  There  may  be  said  to  be  a  high  standard  of  living 
among  the  people  of  any  community  or  class  when  its  members  com- 

1  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  28:  784  ff .,  November,  1920;  reprinted  in 
Carver's  Economy  of  Human  Energy,  pp.  34-40.  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.   Reprinted  by  permission. 

2Cf.  a  note  by  the  author,  entitled  Thrift  and  the  Standard  of  Living,  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  November,  1920. 
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monly  refuse  to  marry  and  have  children,  or  generally  postpone  mar- 
riage and  child-bearing,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  themselves  and 
their  families  with  a  considerable  number  of  other  satisfactions.  In  a 
very  true  and  special  sense,  the  standard  of  living  may  be  said  to 
include  the  total  number  of  things  which  the  average  person  prefers 
to  marriage  and  children.  Anything — leisure,  a  house,  an  automobile, 
foreign  travel,  a  library,  education,  amusement — which  the  individual 
desires  strongly  enough  to  cause  him  to  postpone  marriage  and  family 
building  until  he  can  afford  it,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  his  standard 
of  living.  If  there  are  few  things  which  he  insists  upon  having  before 
undertaking  the  responsibilities  of  a  family,  his  standard  of  living  is 
low ;  if  there  are  many  such  things,  his  standard  of  living  is  high. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  distinguishing 
among  those  things  which  a  man  insists  upon  having  before  under- 
taking the  support  of  a  family,  or  for  saying  that  some  of  them  enter 
into  his  standard  of  living  and  others  do  not.  If  in  one  class  a  man 
must  afford  a  house  rather  than  a  flat,  while  in  another  he  must  afford 
an  automobile  before  he  will  marry,  there  is  as  good  reason  for  includ- 
ing the  house  in  the  one's  standard  of  living  as  for  including  the 
automobile  in  the  other's.  If  in  a  third  class  a  man  will  not  marry 
until  he  can  afford  an  insurance  policy,  and  in  a  fourth  class  he  will 
wait  until  he  has  a  savings  account  of  a  certain  size,  then,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  the  insurance  policy  and  the  savings  account  enter  into 
their  standards  of  living.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
standard  of  living  is  any  lower  in  classes  three  and  four  than  in  classes 
one  and  two.  Yet  classes  three  and  four  are  thrifty  classes.  In  short, 
the  time  element  enters  into  one's  standard  of  living  as  well  as  into 
every  other  subject  of  economic  choice. 

One  of  the  commonest  things  in  real  life  is  for  men  and  women  to 
postpone  marriage  until  they  have  " saved  up"  enough  to  provide 
themselves  certain  comforts  and  conveniences.  In  such  cases  thrift 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  standard  of  living.  If  they  wait  until  they 
have  saved  enough  to  buy  a  house,  a  farm,  a  shop,  or  to  make  certain 
investments,  these  things  become  a  part  of  their  standard  of  living. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  writer's  observation  that  the  thriftiest  people  are  the 
people  with  the  highest  standard  of  living.  These  are  the  people  who 
rank  economic  safety  high  among  the  desirable  things  of  life, — to 
whom  the  thought  of  an  uncertain  future  is  as  painful  as  present 
deprivation,  and  to  whom  that  of  a  future  well  provided  for  is  as 
satisfying  as  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  senses. 

The  difficulty  with  those  who  fail  to  see  the  relation  between  thrift 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  is  not  due  solely  to  their  failure  to 
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understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  some- 
times due  to  a  failure  to  understand  thrift.  Thrift  does  not  consist  in 
refusing  to  spend  money  or  to  buy  things.  It  consists,  under  a  money 
economy,  in  spending  money  and  buying  things,  but  in  spending 
money  for  things  of  a  kind  different  from  that  which  thriftlessness 
buys.  Thrift  buys  things  with  a  relatively  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
future;  thriftlessness  buys  things  with  a  relatively  dull  or  weak  ap- 
preciation of  the  future.  Thrift  regards  future  needs  as  comparable 
in  importance  with  present  desires;  thriftlessness  regards  present 
desires  as  of  greater  importance  than  future  needs. 

Thrift  emphatically  does  not  consist  in  hoarding  money.  In  these 
days  that  is  one  of  the  most  thriftless  things  one  can  do  with  money. 
It  consists  in  spending  money  for  things  which  will  bring  a  permanent 
or  a  durable  advantage.  It  very  generally,  though  not  exclusively, 
consists  in  investing  money,  that  is,  in  buying  income-bearing  goods. 
This  may  be  done  directly,  as  when  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  or  im- 
proves his  farm  as  a  producing  unit.  It  may  be  done  indirectly,  as 
when  one  deposits  money  in  a  savings  bank,  buys  an  insurance  policy, 
or  a  corporation  bond.  In  all  these  and  many  other  cases  the  saver 
merely  turns  his  money  over  to  other  agencies,  and  they  do  the  in- 
vesting; that  is,  they  buy  the  producer's  goods  or  the  income-bearing 
goods  with  it. 

It  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  when  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  he  spends 
money  as  truly  as  when  he  buys  a  luxurious  automobile,  and  that  the 
money  spent  employs  as  much  labor  and  stimulates  business  as  much 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Temporarily  he  has,  by  so  doing,  deprived 
himself  of  a  means  of  immediate  enjoyment.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, farmers  who  undergo  this  form  of  deprivation  spend  more  money 
and  have  more  means  of  enjoyment,  possibly  better  automobiles, 
than  those  thriftless  farmers  whose  standard  of  living  never  looks  to 
the  future.  As  a  matter  of  observation  thrifty  communities  spend 
more  money,  in  the  long  run,  than  thriftless  communities,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  have  more  money  to  spend.  But  even  with 
their  larger  expenditures,  so  long  as  they  remain  thrifty  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  money  is  spent  for  producers'  goods  than  is  true  in 
a  thriftless  community. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  add  that  in  advocating  a  higher 
degree  of  thrift  one  is  not  advising  people  to  spend  all  their  money 
for  producers'  goods  and  none  for  consumers'  goods.  If  it  were  the 
writer's  opinion  that  any  community  was  going  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  would  feel  justified  in  advising  a  lower  degree  of  thrift,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  advising  the  cessation  of  all  thrift.  .  .  . 
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STANDARDS  AND  PRUDENTIAL  CONTROL1 
William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller 

Questions 

1.  If  civilization  means  family  limitation,  should  we  attempt  to  revert  to 
primitive  conditions  ? 

2.  Can  civilization  persuade  people  to  "lower"  their  standards  and  have 
more  children  ? 

3.  Is  that  a  lowering  of  standards? 

[The  work  of  Sumner  and  of  Keller  has  already  been  cited.  In  the  fol- 
lowing extract  they  discuss  more  intensively  the  effect  of  rising  standards 
and  limited  resources  upon  the  effective  desire  for  offspring.  The  case  for 
limitation  is  keenly  analyzed.] 

Prudential  control.2  It  is  only  of  late  that  men  have  come  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  man-side  of  the  man-land  ratio.  This  is  one 
reason  for  presenting  the  standard  of  living  chiefly  through  modern 
cases.  It  is  not  that  men  have  at  length  come  to  the  point  where  they 
can  think  in  terms  of  a  society ;  except  for  a  very  few,  on  a  limited 
number  of  issues,  that  is  not  yet.  Of  late  people  have  learned,  never- 
theless, to  some  degree,  to  follow  their  own  interest  by  the  negative 
method  of  limitation,  along  with  the  positive  one  of  straining  for 
further  development  of  the  arts.  They  have  gained  some  knowledge 
of  the  reproductive  process  and  how  to  adjust  to  it,  as  they  earlier 
learned  the  facts  of  natural  law  and  adjusted  to  them  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  of  life.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  pressure  result- 
ing from  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  earth's  available  land.  Formerly 
it  was  possible  to  ease  the  pressure  by  draining  the  overflow  into  new 
countries ;  now  there  are  no  more  increments  of  land  to  be  opened 
and  so  utilized,  as  there  were  in  the  centuries  succeeding  the  Dis- 
coveries. It  is  also  only  of  late  that  interests  have  been  so  rapidly 
multiplied,  by  the  development  of  communications  and  otherwise, 
that  even  peasants  now  have  aspirations  of  which  formerly  only  the 
noble  and  rich  could  conceive.  Many  satisfactions,  in  fact,  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  even  the  thrifty  poor  that  the  wealthiest 
of  two  centuries  ago  could  not  have  got,  because  they  did  not  exist. 

1  William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  79-84.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1927.  By  permission  also 
of  Oxford  University  Press. 

2 See  Keller,  Birth  Control,  in  Yale  Review,  7:  129  ff.,  for  a  fuller  treatment. 
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Hence  a  constantly  increasing  standard  of  living  and  an  ever  stronger 
impulse  to  limit  here  in  order  to  realize  there. 

This  impulse  has  been  rendered  effective  by  an  increase  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  methods  of  control.  There  is  no  way,  we  suppose,  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  control  actually  exercised,  but  anyone  who 
denies  its  presence  is  self -deceived.  There  has  been  no  biological 
change  recorded  whereby  contemporary  married  pairs  are  less  fecund 
than  their  great-grandparents;  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  what  is 
sometimes  called  "old-fashioned  continence"  has  become  the  practice. 
Nature  put  into  operation  within  this  range  what  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  passion  known  in  the  organic  field ;  but  she  did  not  see  fit 
to  endow  mankind  at  the  same  time  with  the  power  to  resist  it  or 
neutralize  it  altogether.  It  has  been  limited  and  set  within  the  legal- 
ized boundaries  of  marriage  by  some  of  the  strongest  inhibitions  ever 
developed  by  society ;  but  the  very  power  which  holds  it  so  marvel- 
ously  to  these  limits  has  prescribed  its  satisfaction  within  them. 
Every  attempt  to  secure  further  renunciation  has  been  in  vain.  These 
are  facts,  not  views,  and  must  be  taken  into  account,  together  with 
a  number  of  implications  and  corollaries  not  developed  here.  Of  a 
consequence  the  birth-rate  could  decline,  as  the  result  of  a  general 
societal  movement  for  direct  birth  control,  only  with  the  knowledge 
of  means  preventive  of  conception.  So  long  as  people  did  not  know 
much  about  the  process  they  could  not  do  much  to  arrest  it.  Thus, 
while  it  has  been  long  practiced  by  certain  elements  in  the  population, 
birth  control  as  a  societal  phenomenon  could  not  be  other  than  mod- 
ern. As  a  rational  program,  for  whose  realization,  in  the  interest  of 
society,  knowledge  is  deliberately  to  be  disseminated,  it  is  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  yet  to  make  its  way  against  an  imposing  barrier  of 
mores  before  it  gets  much  beyond  the  program  stage. 

The  limitation  policy.  Taken  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  the  word 
" policy"  may  be  applied  to  the  method  of  limitation  as  it  was  to 
that  of  the  arts.  The  relation  between  the  standard  of  living  and 
numbers,  as  it  appears  in  the  modern  family,  exhibits  circumscribed 
limitation  as  a  deliberately  planned  recourse.  But  the  case  from  fam- 
ily life,  and  from  a  very  recent  phase  of  it  as  well,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  mislead.  We  are  studying  society  in  the  large,  and  in 
that  perspective  view  the  varied  motives  of  individuals  or  of  families, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  interests,  merge  into  a  composite  and  imper- 
sonal whole.  What  we  find  is  that  societies  with  the  highest  standards 
of  living  show  a  lowered  natality,  while  those  whose  standard  is  crude 
produce  the  "swarming,  spawning  multitudes,"  whose  presence,  in 
turn,  keeps  the  standard  depressed.   Although  within  recent  years  all 
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the  most  highly  civilized  nations,  beginning  with  France,  have  made 
much  ado  over  their  declining  birth-rate,  no  such  wail  has  come  from 
India.  Quite  the  reverse ;  a  cry  of  despair  has  been  heard  from  those 
who  have  been  working  for  her  uplift,  and  it  has  been  wrung  from  them 
because  they  see  all  the  benefits  conferred  in  the  matter  of  improving 
the  arts  quickly  neutralized  by  an  overwhelming  wave  of  numbers. 
Then  famines  have  occurred,  and  those  who  practiced  no  restraint 
have  been  carried  through,  if  at  all,  by  those  who  did.  The  parable 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  has  been  often  enough  applicable  to 
the  doings  of  societies. 

It  is  the  more  civilized  nations  which  have  practiced  limitations; 
it  is  also  the  most  cultured  classes  in  any  nation  that  follow  this 
practice ;  and  it  is  the  most  far-sighted  and  thrifty  families  in  any 
class  who  aim  at  quality  rather  than  numbers  of  progeny.  The  slums 
continue  to  show  an  undiminished  fecundity.  The  fact  stands  out  that 
it  is  the  possessors  of  the  most  numerous  and  varied  interests  and 
the  highest  standard  of  living  who  are  most  sensitive  to  environmental 
influences  that  affect  all  interests,  and  who  have  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  expedient  adaptation.  A  multiplication  of  interests  or  wants  is 
the  most  characteristic  mark  of  culture  in  individual,  family,  class, 
or  nation.  Hence  the  higher  classes  act  as  a  sort  of  indicator  for  the 
society  at  large.  They  show  a  lowered  birth-rate  before  the  rest,  and 
might  even  be  said  to  practice  limitation  vicariously  for  the  others. 
The  latter  then  straggle  along,  by  self-adjustment  or  through  imita- 
tion, in  their  degree  and  capacity ;  and  when  the  nation  as  a  whole 
attains  a  higher  level  of  sensitiveness,  that  is,  when  it  is,  as  a  society, 
more  highly  civilized,  it  comes  to  stand  among  other  nations  in  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  indicator  class  among  other  classes. 

It  can  never  be  expedient  to  bring  children  into  the  world  to  die 
in  infancy.  The  physical  expenditure  of  the  mothers  and  the  capital 
expenditure  on  the  children  while  they  live,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nerve 
strain  of  care,  anxiety,  and  grief  upon  the  parents,  are  pure  loss.  It 
would  be  a  far  better  bargain  to  get  the  increase  by  immigration,  so 
far  as  mere  quantity  goes ;  on  that  criterion,  to  restrict  immigration 
by  law  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  restrict  marriages  and  births  by  law. 
It  can  never  be  an  object  to  an  industrial  society,  not  cynically  preoc- 
cupied with  the  production  of  " cannon  fodder,"  to  increase  numbers 
after  the  population  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  an  expedient  organization 
of  industry  according  to  the  existing  stage  of  the  arts.  Those  who  are 
not  born  never  suffer  and  cause  no  problems ;  those  who  are  born  have 
so  much  the  more  room.  Economy  is  just  as  expedient  in  reproduction 
as  in  economic  production.  That  group  will  be  strongest,  other  things 
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being  equal,  which  reproduces  in  strictest  conformity  with  its  life 
conditions  and  preserves  all  it  procreates. 

The  statistician  will  doubtless  long  continue  his  fashion  of  confidently 
estimating  the  importance,  and  predicting  the  survival,  of  populations,  from 
their  quantity  and  rate  of  reproduction  alone  ;  but  at  all  this,  as  naturalists, 
we  can  only  scoff.  ...  It  is  the  most  individuated  type  that  prevails  in 
spite,  nay,  in  another  sense,  positively  because,  of  its  slower  increase.  In  a 
word,  the  survival  of  a  species  or  family  depends  not  primarily  on  quantity 
but  on  quality.  The  future  is  not  to  the  most  numerous  populations,  but  to 
the  most  individuated.1 

The  only  qualification  here  needed  is  that  in  war  brute  numbers  count 
as  they  do  not  elsewhere. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  as  the  world  advances  from  a 
condition  of  underpopulation  toward  greater  and  greater  density, 
limitation  is  sure  to  increase.  On  the  frontier,  where  there  is  much 
land  and  few  men,  numbers  are  desirable ;  there  is  no  restriction,  even 
upon  immigration,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  criminals.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  relative  scarcity  of  land,  as  in  a  settled  country,  means  that 
numbers  are  at  a  discount  instead  of  a  premium ;  then  the  adjustment 
becomes,  not  increased  fecundity,  but  a  diminished  reproduction.2 
Only  in  case  the  arts  can  multiply  land  by  rapidly  increasing  its  pro- 
ductivity can  the  natality  of  frontier  days  remain  a  proper  adjustment 
to  life  conditions ;  only  in  that  case  can  the  periodic  natural  reduc- 
tions by  famine,  disease,  or  violence  be  avoided.  It  is  the  arts  that 
must  carry  any  increasing  burden  of  numbers.  Some  theorists  believe 
that  they  will  always  rise  to  the  occasion,  to  meet  any  and  all  demands 
of  population ; 2  but  as  peoples  have  become  more  sophisticated  they 
act  as  if  they  did  not  share  that  view.  They  do  not  think  the  situation 
out  in  terms  of  society's  interests ;  they  act  from  a  variety  of  motives 
in  striving  to  satisfy  personal  and  local  interests.  It  is  the  logic  of 
their  acts  that  indicates  the  presence  of  distrust  in  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  arts ;  and  the  logic  of  acts,  whatever  their  motives,  can  never 
be  lightly  passed  over  by  the  student  of  society.  Interests  of  all  kinds 
are  affected  by  the  changing  life  conditions  of  any  period,  and  in 

1  Patrick  Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson,  Evolution  of  Sex,  p.  295,  Scribner,  1890. 
Also  Ratzenhofer,  Sociologische  Erkenntnis,  pp.  111-112.   Brockhaus,  1898. 

2W.  G.  Sumner,  Collected  Essays  in  Political  and  Social  Science,  iii,  109  ff. 
Holt,  1885.   Also  A.  G.  Keller,  Societal  Evolution,  chap.  ix.   Macmillan,  1915. 

3 Dublin,  The  Fallacious  Propaganda  for  Birth  Control,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
137:  186  ff.  See  also  editorial  comment  on  an  address  by  Dublin  in  New  York 
Times,  May  15,  1925,  and  a  typically  impassioned  letter  in  New  York  Times, 
April  5,  1925. 
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reacting  upon  them,  as  presented  in  multifarious  cases  and  varied 
form,  the  masses  of  individuals  unite  to  produce  a  common  adjustment 
in  the  mores, — in  this  case,  a  limitation  of  numbers.  Then,  as  is  the 
inveterate  way  with  a  natural  process,  the  adjustment  is  seen  in  retro- 
spect to  be  logical  and  is  taken  to  be  a  case  of  rational  procedure. 

This  is  the  case  with  limitation.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  society 
go,  it  has  always  been  automatic.  Individuals,  families,  and  perhaps 
other  small  and  local  groups  have  seen  their  petty  interests  subserved 
by  limitation  and  have  been  rational  in  adopting  that  policy  for 
themselves.  If  an  occasional  individual  has  proved  to  himself  and 
a  few  others  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  society,  that  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  put  it  into  practice  for  society's  sake.  When 
it  has  come  about  as  a  more  general  usage,  this  is  not  because  of  any- 
one's thinking  or  advocacy,  but  because  people  with  more  wisdom 
and  forethought  have  put  it  into  practice  for  their  own  interests  and 
have  been  imitated  in  so  doing  by  others  whose  horizon  was  likewise 
limited  to  local  considerations.  Thus  would  it  get  into  the  mores  in 
the  regular,  unconscious,  unplanned,  unspoken,  unheeded,  unrecorded 
way.  The  conclusion  which  we  reach  concerning  prudential  restraint 
is  that  unless  the  arts  can  bring  land  to  support  rapidly,  progressively, 
and  indefinitely  increasing  numbers,  with  a  progressively  advancing 
standard  of  living,  limitation  of  fecundity  is  the  only  recourse  to 
evade  the  Malthusian  checks ;  and  we  ourselves  do  not  expect  the  arts, 
despite  their  marvelous  performances  of  the  past  and  present,  to  meet 
such  a  requirement. 

Exercise 

Compare  the  average  number  of  children  in  the  families  of  one  hundred 
entries  in  Who's  Who  with  the  average  number  of  children  in  twenty 
families  in  the  care  of  a  local  charity  or  clinic. 


THE  BIRTH  RATE  UNDER  COMPETING  STANDARDS1 

Edward  A.  Ross 

Questions 

1.  Do  the  fittest  naturally  survive  among  human  groups?   Should  they? 
Are  the  fittest  also  the  best  ? 

2.  Do  high  standards  of  living  make  for  survival  of  a  group? 

3.  Is  it  more  important  for  a  race  to  survive  or  for  its  culture  to  survive? 

1  Edward  A.  Ross,  Standing  Room  Only  ?  pp.  318-325.  The  Century  Co.,  1927. 
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4.  And  which  is  more  likely  ?  Can  a  culture  survive  the  race  that  car- 
ries it? 

5.  If  "high"  standards  lead  to  the  downfall  of  nations,  why  do  we  main- 
tain them  as  if  they  had  high  value  for  race  survival  ? 

6.  Is  the  falling  off  of  native  birth-rate  all  due  directly  to  immigration  ? 
Are  both  possibly  due  to  some  third  cause  ? 

7.  How  may  the  segregation  of  foreigners  affect  the  standards  and  birth- 
rate of  natives  ? 

8.  How  long  are  the  differences  in  standards  and  birth-rates  between  im- 
migrant and  native  stock  likely  to  persist  ? 

9.  How  is  the  " American  Standard"  defended?  how  attacked? 

10.  Does  a  low  birth-rate  indicate  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  life  ? 

11.  Do  "high"  standards  actually  atrophy  generative  tissues?  (See  pro- 
ceedings of  the  World  Population  Conference,  1927  ;  Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  etc.) 

12.  What  is  neo-Malthusianism  ? 

13.  What  alternatives  are  there  to  changes  in  standards  when  a  people 
finds  itself  pressed  to  maintain  its  standards  ? 

[Standards  of  living  may  indeed  place  more  insistence  upon  certain  goods 
and  services  for  the  living  than  upon  the  having  of  a  yet  unborn  child.  When 
this  is  the  case,  marriage  or  child-bearing  may  be  postponed.  That  this 
happens  wholesale  when  competition  is  sharp  is  the  contention  of  those 
neo-Malthusians  who  on  this  account  do  not  fear  overpopulation.  When 
this  "race  suicide"  occurs  at  the  expense  of  a  competing  nationality,  the 
cultural  and  biological  results  are  of  course  marked.  Many  do  not  take  such 
an  alarmist  point  of  view  toward  such  situations  as  do  the  eugenists.  They 
believe  that  descendants  of  the  so-called  inferior  peoples  will  show  capac- 
ities for  acculturation  equal  to  those  of  the  so-called  superior  peoples.  The 
transition,  however,  may  be  unnecessarily  wasteful. 

Ross,  of  Wisconsin,  who  coined  the  term  "race  suicide,"  is  probably  the 
most  widely  known  and  popular  sociologist  in  the  United  States.] 

The  standard  of  living  comprises  those  comforts,  decencies,  even 
luxuries,  which  a  class  or  a  people  deem  so  essential  to  their  happi- 
ness, self-respect,  or  social  standing  that  they  will  curb  their  increase 
rather  than  forego  them.  It  includes  standards  as  to  the  treatment 
of  one's  wife,  the  care  and  education  of  one's  children,  one's  obliga- 
tions to  church,  community,  or  state.  As  soon  as  means  of  controlling 
the  size  of  the  family  are  known,  then  of  two  classes,  or  peoples,  or 
races,  competing  within  the  same  area,  the  one  which  has  the  lower 
standard  of  living  tends  to  displace  the  one  which  has  the  higher 
standard. 
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The  reason  is  that  the  former  curbs  its  fertility  less  than  does  the 
latter.  .  .  . 

According  to  Gresham's  classic  law,  "Bad  money  drives  out  good 
money,"  the  reason  being  that  the  government  has  bestowed  upon  it 
a  value  above  its  real  worth.  On  the  same  principle  the  less  civilized 
element  drives  out,  that  is,  outbreeds,  the  more  civilized  when  it  has 
the  benefit  of  the  superior  organization,  technique,  and  sanitation  of 
the  latter,  that  is,  is  loaned  an  efficiency  which  its  lower  civilization 
is  incapable  of  giving  it.  This  being  the  case,  the  superior  element 
should  either  hold  the  inferior  at  a  distance,  so  that  it  shall  not  have 
its  own  higher  efficiency  turned  against  it,  or  else,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, should  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  inferior  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  means  of  birth  control. 

The  tide  of  immigrants  into  a  settled  country  is  composed  of  the 
more  adventurous  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  and  of  members  of 
the  larger  and  less  provident  families.  They  enter  the  labor  market  and 
compete  for  jobs  with  those  already  there.  Since  their  expectations  are 
modest  and  they  place  no  reserve  price  on  their  labor,  they  are  surer 
of  employment  than  the  native  laborers,  whose  standard  of  living  calls 
for  a  higher  wage  and  who  will  not  work  for  a  pittance.  What  such  a 
competition  with  low-standard  immigrants  may  mean  to  high-standard 
native  workers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  1889  to  19 16,  a  period 
of  wonderful  advance,  the  workers  in  American  manufacturing  in- 
dustries made  no  gain  in  real  wages.  No  other  important  section  of 
society  failed  to  gain  ground.  They  alone  had  no  share  in  prosperity. 

When  the  income  of  high-standard  native  workers  is  determined 
by  the  competition  of  low-standard  immigrants,  their  higher  standards 
of  cleanliness,  decency,  or  schooling  more  or  less  sterilize  them.  A 
low  wage  obliges  them  to  cut  somewhere,  and,  if  they  are  unwilling 
"to  live  in  a  pig-pen  and  bring  up  their  children  like  pigs,"  they  will 
save  their  standards  by  cutting  the  family.  The  immigrant  will  marry 
before  the  native  feels  able  to  marry.  He  will  rear  five  children  on  a 
wage  which  the  native  thinks  justifies  the  rearing  of  but  two.  He  will 
kill  his  wife  with  much  child-bearing,  while  the  native,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  wife,  restricts  his  family.  Because  he  will  have  them 
clean,  neatly  dressed,  and  in  school,  children  are  burdens  to  the  native. 
Because  he  lets  them  "run  wild"  and  puts  them  to  work  early,  chil- 
dren are  assets  to  the  immigrant.  Yankee  Jim  does  not  rear  as  many 
youngsters  as  Tonio  from  the  Abruzzi,  because  he  will  not  huddle  his 
family  into  one  room,  feed  them  macaroni  off  a  bare  board,  work  his 
wife  barefoot  in  the  field,  and  keep  his  children  weeding  onions  instead 
of  in  school.  .  .  . 
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Overwhelming  is  the  evidence  that  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States  foreign  stock  has  been  supplanting  native  stock,  not  by 
greater  efficiency  but  by  living  low  and  breeding  irresponsibly.  In 
1890  in  the  cities  a  thousand  foreign-born  women  could  show  565 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  309  children  shown  by  a  thousand 
native  women.   By  1900  the  proportion  was  612  to  296.  .  .  . 

Mere  fertility  does  not  guarantee  the  biological  triumph  of  the  low- 
culture  element.  In  their  homeland  they  would  have  lost  so  many  of 
their  children  by  preventable  diseases,  and  nourished  their  families  so 
ill  from  the  scanty  rewards  of  their  crude  industry,  that  their  survival 
rate  would  not  have  surpassed  that  of  the  high-standard  people.  But, 
admitted  to  the  midst  of  the  latter,  they  have  the  benefit  of  their 
machinery  and  mass  production,  of  their  transportation  system,  their 
law  and  government,  their  pure  city  water,  closed  sewers,  clinics,  free 
dispensaries,  medical  examination  of  school-children.  So  the  lower 
supplant  the  higher,  not  from  inherent  superiority,  but  simply  because 
they  have  been  admitted  to  ride  with  them  in  their  chariot. 

Thus,  for  the  United  States  Birth  Registration  Area  the  average 
number  of  children  ever  born  to  the  native  white  mothers  who  gave 
birth  to  children  in  19 19  was  3.2  ;  to  the  foreign-born  mothers,  4. 
The  surviving  children  were  in  number  2.8  and  3.4  respectively.  The 
foreign-born  mothers  had  lost  1 5  per  cent  of  their  children ;  the 
native  mothers,  12.5  per  cent.  Had  the  foreign-born  mothers  raised 
their  children  in  Galicia,  Basilicata,  or  Podolia,  instead  of  under  the 
favorable  conditions  created  by  Americans,  their  higher  prolificacy 
might  have  been  quite  neutralized.  So  the  low-standard  immigrants 
supplant  the  natives  partly  because  of  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  superior  culture  they  have  come  into  and  on  which  they  are 
parasites.  .  .  .  New  England  was  once  peopled  by  " Yankee"  stock, 
and  therewith  achieved  the  highest  plane  of  civilization  ever  touched 
in  the  New  World.  In  1920,  however,  but  38  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  of  the  Yankee  stock.  The  great  modern  conquest  of  New 
England  began  in  1879.1  The  inrush  of  immigrants  was  like  a  mili- 
tary conquest,  but  "a  military  advance  .  .  .  meets  with  resistance. 
These  newcomers  were  helped,  not  hindered,  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
their  objectives.  Municipalities  and  mill-owners  wanted  their  labor 
and  promptly  met  every  difficulty  that  threatened  discouragement." 
It  was  the  Yankee  capitalists  who  "saw  fit  to  unduly  stimulate  their 
good  fortune  by  bringing  foreign  labor,  or  permitting  foreign  labor  to 
be  brought,  into  the  country  without  providing  suitable  safeguard." 
The  immigrant  was  thought  of  as  a  cheap  laborer,  not  as  a  progenitor. 

aSee  D.  C.  Brewer,  The  Conquest  of  New  England  by  the  Immigrant.   1926. 
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As  always,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  cheap 
immigrant  labor  wrought  biological  disaster.  The  fine  Yankee  stock 
withered  as  withered  in  the  late  Roman  republic  the  sturdy  yeoman 
of  Latium  before  the  endless  importation  of  war  captives  reduced 
to  slavery. 

Exercises 

1.  List  in  columns  the  following  data  for  two  families  of  native  stock  and 
two  of  foreign  stock,  all  having  about  the  same  income. 

a.  Number  of  offspring  in  present  family. 

b.  Number  in  family  of  each  parent. 

c.  Number  in  family  of  each  grandparent. 

2.  Turn  in  the  data  to  the  instructor,  who  will  average  the  results  from 
the  group.  Interpret  the  findings. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CHILDREN1 
W.  F.  Ogburn 

Questions 

1.  Do  people  have  children  just  for  their  health ?  just  for  fun? 

2.  Is  the  cost  all  financial?  Are  the  rewards  all  selfish? 

[Professor  Ogburn,  whose  paper  on  wage  determination  has  been  cited 
above  (pp.  266-270),  has  from  time  to  time  shown  considerable  interest  in 
problems  of  the  family.  With  Professor  Groves  he  recently  published 
American  Marriage  and  Family  Relations. 

For  years  the  government  knew  the  cost  of  raising  live  stock  from  the 
mother  to  the  slaughter,  but  had  no  such  facts  for  the  human  child.  Ogburn 
once  analyzed  statistically  the  average  expense  of  a  child  and  sacrifice  of  the 
parents  in  monetary  terms,  and  offers  the  following  conclusions.  His  for- 
mulae permit  mathematicians  to  correct  these  figures  according  to  changing 
circumstances,  but  would  not  add  to  the  clarity  of  the  extract.] 

This  paper  does  not  concern  the  question  of  what  a  child  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  be  reared  properly.  This  is  a  most  important 
question,  and  no  doubt  others  will  develop  it.  This  paper  shows  rather 
what  does  happen  to  family  budgetary  costs  where  children  are  born 
and  reared.  It  is  a  sad  story  for  those  families  near  the  minimum- 
of-subsistence  level,  as  the  figures  .  .  .  show.  Does  the  father's  wage 

1 W.  F.  Ogburn,  The  Financial  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child,  in  Standards  of  Child 
Welfare,  pp.  29-30.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Pub- 
lication, Bulletin  60,  1919. 
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go  up  when  a  child  is  born,  and  another,  and  another?  No,  as  the 
family  grows  larger  and  older  the  father's  earnings  do  not  increase 
because  of  this  fact.  What  does  happen?  How  are  the  exigencies 
and  needs  of  a  growing  family  met  ?  And  particularly  what  happens 
to  the  children,  in  the  way  of  commodities  purchased  for  them  ?  The 
data  of  this  paper  throw  considerable  light  on  these  points.  In  rear- 
ing a  child  from  birth  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  $1325  is  on  the  average 
added  to  what  the  budgetary  costs  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  etc.  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  child.  This  is  the  net  increase  in  the 
total  expenditures  caused  by  bringing  up  the  child.  But  the  actual 
cost  of  what  the  child  consumes  is  far  more.  We  have  seen  that  al- 
though the  net  increase  of  the  budget  for  food  and  clothing  is  only 
$985,  the  actual  cost  of  the  child's  food  and  clothing  is  $2275.  The 
difference  between  the  increase  in  the  family  expenditures  caused  by 
the  rearing  of  children  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing 
and  other  items  consumed  by  them  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
general  family  standard  is  lowered  by  their  presence.  At  bottom  it 
shows  the  self-denial  of  the  father  and  mother. 


THE  LIVING  WAGE  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  A  FAMILY1 
John  A.  Ryan 

Questions 

1.  Does  the  world  owe  every  man  a  living  ?  What  is  a  right,  anyhow? 

2.  Is  it  to  the  world's  interest  that  every  man  should  claim  and  get  a 
decent  living? 

3.  Can  standards  be  maintained  despite  a  high  birth  rate?  If  so,  how? 
How  long  ? 

4.  How  can  the  effective  desire  for  offspring  be  increased  ? 

5.  What  factors  tend  to  decrease  the  birth  rate? 

6.  Are  large  families  a  good  thing  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  community  standard  for  size  of  families? 

8.  Can  economic  reforms  and  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
be  relied  upon  indefinitely  as  a  sufficient  regulation  of  standards  of  living, 
without  lowering  the  birth  rate  ? 

9.  What  other  recourses  are  there? 

1  John  A.  Ryan,  A  Living  Wage,  pp.  73-74,  11 7-1 20.  Copyright,  1906,  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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[The  a  priori  argument  for  a  community  standard  based  upon  a  family 
living  wage  has  been  well  put  by  Father  Ryan,  the  well-known  Catholic 
economist,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Action  in  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted  (pp.  442  ff.).] 

If  a  man  is  to  live  a  becoming  life,  he  must  have  the  means  not 
merely  to  secure  himself  against  death  by  starvation  and  exposure 
but  to  maintain  himself  in  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort.  He  is  to 
live  as  a  man,  not  as  an  animal.  He  must  have  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  He  must  have  opportunity  to  develop  within  reasonable  limits 
all  his  faculties, — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  The 
rational  ground  of  this  right  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  right  to  subsist- 
ence. It  is  the  dignity  and  essential  needs  of  the  person.  Those  means 
and  opportunities  that  have  just  been  described  as  a  decent  livelihood 
are  the  minimum  conditions  of  right  and  reasonable  living,  since 
without  them  man  cannot  attain  to  that  exercise  of  his  faculties  and 
that  development  of  his  personality  that  makes  his  life  worthy  of  a 
human  being.  When  he  is  compelled  to  live  on  less  than  this  minimum, 
he  is  treated  as  somewhat  less  than  a  man.  If  it  be  asked,  What  proof 
can  be  given  that  a  person  really  possesses  this  right  to  a  decent  liveli- 
hood ?  the  answer  must  be  that  proof  in  the  strict  sense  is  impossible. 
If  it  is  not  self-evident,  none  of  man's  natural  rights  are  self-evident, 
and  the  dignity  of  personality  is  a  delusion.  ...  A  decent  liveli- 
hood is  just  as  truly  an  essential  need  of  man,  is  just  as  absolutely 
demanded  by  his  intrinsic  dignity,  as  subsistence,  or  security  of  life 
and  limb.  In  all  these  rights  the  vital  and  ultimate  consideration  is 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  person.  .  .  .  Now,  since  a  reasonable  life 
and  the  reasonable  development  of  personality  are  of  equal  intrinsic 
importance  in  all  human  beings,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  common 
heritage,  ought  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  this  end  will  be 
realized.  Consequently,  when  any  person  is  hindered  from  obtaining 
access  on  reasonable  terms  to  this  minimum  of  material  goods,  his  dig- 
nity and  rights  are  violated,  and  some  other  man  or  men,  or  some 
social  institution,  has  committed  an  act  of  injustice.  .  .  . 

The  laborer  who  complies  in  a  reasonable  degree  with  nature's 
universal  law  of  work  has  a  natural  right  to  at  least  the  minimum  of 
the  material  conditions  of  decent  and  reasonable  living.  .  .  .  Now  a 
decent  and  reasonable  life  implies  the  power  to  exercise  one's  primary 
faculties,  supply  one's  essential  needs,  and  develop  one's  personality. 
Self-preservation  is  undoubtedly  the  "  first  law  of  nature,"  but,  if  the 
experience  of  the  race  is  any  criterion,  self-propagation  is  the  second. 
At  least,  it  is  the  expression  of  one  of  man's  primary  and  strongest 
instincts.  One  of  his  most  essential  needs  is  the  permanent  love  and 
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companionship  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  marriage  state 
is  not  so  imperatively  necessary  for  right  living  as  is  security  of  life 
and  a  decent  personal  livelihood ;  yet  it  is  of  primary  importance.  The 
difference  between  these  three  needs  is  merely  one  of  degree.  All  must 
be  satisfied  in  the  average  man  before  he  can  live  a  reasonable  and 
normal  life.  .  .  .  For  the  average  man  celibacy  is  not  normal,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  reasonable  and  natural 
rights.  .  .  .  Hence,  "the  minimum  of  the  material  conditions  of 
decent  and  reasonable  living"  comprises,  for  the  adult  male,  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family.  To  this  much  of  the  world's  goods  he  has  a 
natural  right  which  is  valid  "  against  the  members  of  the  industrial 
community  in  which  he  lives."  In  the  case  of  the  laborer  this  claim 
must  be  formulated  in  terms  of  wages.  To  resume :  the  laborer  has 
a  right  to  a  family  living  wage  because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  exercise  his  right  to  the  means  of  maintaining  a  family,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  these  means  because  they  are  an  essential  condition 
of  normal  life.  ...  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  laborer's  remuner- 
ation should  vary  with  the  size  of  his  family,  but  this  seems  an 
undesirable  way  of  measuring  it.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
cost  of  rearing  the  family  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  the  la- 
borer's wages  as  a  uniform  rate.  .  .  .  The  right  to  a  family  living 
wage  belongs  to  every  adult  male  laborer,  whether  he  intends  to  marry 
or  not ;  for  rights  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  average  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  and  these  suppose  the  laborer  to  become  the 
head  of  a  family.  .  .  .  The  family  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  take 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  husband  and 
father,  is  that  containing  the  average  number  of  children  found  in 
workingmen's  families.  This  standard  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
since  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  mathematical  average  is 
exceeded  in  a  large  number  (a  majority  sometimes)  of  the  families  of 
a  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  that  is  available. 

Exercises 

If  you  disagree  with  Ryan's  statement,  say  why.  If  not,  in  the  light  of 
Ryan's  statement  answer  the  following: 

1.  What  determines  the  average  size  of  workingmen's  families? 

2.  How  large  an  average  should  be  considered  normal? 

3.  What  should  workmen  and  employers  do,  under  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem, if  wages  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  productivity,  and  reproductivity 
runs  ahead  of  productivity  ? 

At  what  points  do  Ryan's  arguments  parallel  or  clash  with  those  of  Eliot 
(pp.  643-648) ? 
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BIRTH  CONTROL,  POPULATION,  AND  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING1 

John  M.  Cooper 
Questions 

1.  Does  the  Catholic  Church  favor  more  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
standard  of  living  ? 

2.  Would  this  lead  to  overpopulation  ? 

3.  What  is  overpopulation  ? 

4.  What  is  optimum  population  ? 

5.  Is  there  danger  that,  with  birth  control  universally  accessible,  stand- 
ards of  comfort  will  run  away  with  the  birth  rate  entirely  and  lead  to  race 
suicide  ? 

6.  What  is  race  suicide  ? 

7.  What  is  birth  control  ? 

8.  Is  the  United  States  overpopulated  ?  Is  any  part  of  it  overpopulated  ? 

9.  Is  poverty  caused  by  large  families?  Can  it  be  prevented  by  family 
limitation  ? 

[Extracts  are  offered  from  Father  Cooper's  book  because  he  is  the  most 
liberal,  fair,  scholarly,  and  plausible  of  the  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject 
of  artificial  control  of  the  birth  rate,  and  because  the  editor  has  taken  issue 
with  many  of  the  arguments  he  advances.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  in- 
clude the  many  citations  of  fact  and  authority  which  support  these  argu- 
ments. Cooper  is  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology  at  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C] 

That  in  this  or  that  corner  of  the  inhabited  globe — in  certain  sec- 
tions, for  instance,  of  India  or  China  or  even  Europe — there  may  and 
does  exist  overpopulation  or  at  least  saturation,  no  one  need  question, 
although  misrule  and  backward  agricultural  methods  are  generally 
more  to  blame  than  nature.  That,  however,  the  world's  resources  are, 
under  actual  conditions  of  food-producing  skill,  sufficient  to  support 
comfortably  not  only  our  present  population  of  1,700,000,000,  but  a 
much  larger  one,  is  a  proposition  to  which  few  if  any  agricultural  ex- 
perts or  economists  of  standing  would  today  take  exception.  And  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  there  is  equally  general  agree- 
ment that  our  food  resources,  actual  and  potential,  are  much  in  excess 
of  our  population. 

xJohn  M.  Cooper,  Birth  Control,  pp.  34HJ8,  passim.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council,  1923.  Adapted. 
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There  is  not  a  shred  of  scientific  evidence  that  the  resources  either 
of  the  United  States  in  particular  or  of  the  world  in  general  are  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  present  population.  There  is  abundant  scien- 
tific evidence  to  the  contrary.  Although  the  world's  population  has 
in  recent  decades  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  world's  food 
production  has  been  increasing  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate.  .  .  . 

The  higher  cost  of  living  is  not  primarily  due  to  any  supposed 
decrease  in  the  world's  food  products.  In  the  main,  as  Russell  Smith 
has  put  it,  "the  high  prices  at  which  we  grumble  are  due  not  to  scar- 
city of  resource  but  to  the  stupidity  and  knavery  that  persists  in  a 
system  of  food  distribution  that  should  have  been  left  behind  when 
Noah  went  into  the  Ark."  .  .  . 

If,  however,  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  food  and  other  material 
resources  of  the  world  today,  do  the  prospects  for  the  future  appear 
equally  satisfactory?  We  have  a  number  of  recent  scientific  studies 
bearing  upon  this  question.  We  shall  now  give  the  results  of  these 
studies,  first,  for  the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  for  the  world  at 
large. 

For  the  United  States  we  have  the  recent  papers  of  Taylor  and  of 
Pearl  and  Reed,  and  especially  those  of  East  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  experts,  Baker  and  Strong.  All  agree  that  the  United 
States  has  actual  and  potential  food  resources  far  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  present  population,  although,  of  course,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  an  intricate  subject,  their  precise  estimates  of  the  sur- 
plus resources  differ  in  detail. 

Our  population,  according  to  the  1920  census,  was  about  105,000,000. 
...  In  Baker's  later  paper  he  takes  into  account  a  number  of  factors 
omitted  by  East,  arriving  at  the  tentative  conclusion  that  "our  arable 
land,  present  and  potential,  if  fertilized  and  cultivated  like  the  land  of 
Germany,  could  provide  food  and  fibers  in  accordance  with  our  present 
tastes  for  about  250,000,000  people,  and  with  a  largely  vegetarian  and 
dairy  diet,  for  from  400,000,000  to  500,000,000,  so  long  as  the  supply 
of  fertilizer  held  out."  .  .  . 

By  ceasing,  in  addition,  to  export  agricultural  products,  by  using 
improved  pastures  for  crops,  and  by  securing  increased  yields  per  acre 
through  more  intensive  cultivation,  we  could  support  on  our  products 
about  250,000,000  or  275,000,000  people  without  any  material  change 
in  our  present  diet.  Such  a  change  of  diet,  however,  in  the  direction  of 
substituting  dairy  products  and  various  vegetable  proteins  and  oils  for 
two  thirds  or  more  of  our  present  meat  consumption,  would  enable 
the  country  to  support  almost  double  its  population.  Perhaps  a  change 
of  the  kind  is  already  under  way.  Our  beef  consumption  today  is  only 
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three  quarters  as  great  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Nor  would  such  a 
change  do  any  injury  to  our  welfare.  Most  physicians  seemingly  hold 
that  we  eat  too  much  meat.  At  any  rate,  we  consume  an  enormously 
large  amount,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  capita  a 
year,  as  compared  with  four  pounds  in  Japan,  and  with  one  hundred 
pounds  in  Germany  before  the  war.  .  .  . 

Baker  is,  moreover,  not  here  considering  the  possibilities  of  further 
supplies  of  food  products  through  fuller  exploitation  of  fisheries,  elimi- 
nation of  waste,  increase  of  imports,  and  other  means. 

If  we  may  at  all  confidently  predict  our  future  increase  of  popula- 
tion by  our  population  curve  of  the  past,  we  shall  be  well  below  the 
two-hundred-million  mark  in  2000  a.  d.  Pressure  of  population  on 
the  soil  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  today.  It  is  not  likely  to 
occur  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
ductive arts  of  peace  instead  of  to  the  destructive  arts  of  war. 

What  is  the  situation  in  and  forecast  for  the  world  at  large  ?  Baker 
in  the  same  article  estimates  that,  of  the  total  land  area  of  52,000,000 
square  miles  in  the  temperate,  tropical,  and  subtropical  zones,  proba- 
bly 10,000,000  are  ultimately  arable.  Of  these  ten  million  square  miles, 
about  5,800,000  are  today  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  and  4,200,000  are 
potentially  available  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  The  Australian  sta- 
tistician Knibbs  cites  data  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  effect  that,  out  of  a  total  land  surface  of  6042.5  million 
hectares  (nearly  one  half  the  total  land  surface  of  the  world),  for 
which  records  are  available,  embracing  Europe,  America,  a  part  of 
Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  Oceania,  31.19 
per  cent  is  classed  as  productive,  17.13  per  cent  as  unproductive,  and 
51.68  per  cent  as  unspecified.  As  he  adds,  "it  is  evident  from  this 
that  there  can  be  a  considerable  development  of  population  even  with 
existing  standards  of  living." 

Immense  areas  of  the  world  now  unexploited  or  but  crudely  ex- 
ploited are  capable  of  supporting  an  immensely  larger  number  of 
people  than  are  being  supported  therein  or  therefrom  today.  .  .  . 

Again,  we  have  perhaps  scarcely  begun  to  tap  the  world's  sea-food 
resources.  .  .  . 

Apart  even  from  any  simplification  in  our  manner  of  life  and  from 
the  elimination  of  many  comforts  and  luxuries  or  near  luxuries  that 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  necessities,  there  is  room  for  an  im- 
mensely greater  population  than  the  world  supports  today,  and  there 
will  be  room  for  generations  to  come. 

To  venture  to  express  more  precisely  the  number  of  generations  or 
years  the  population  can  continue  to  increase,  at  its  present  rate, 
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before  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  soil  will  be  felt  the  world 
over,  is  to  take  an  excursion  into  dreamland.  It  all  depends.  In  fact, 
it  depends  on  so  many  variable  and  unpredictable  things  that  a  fore- 
cast expressed  in  exact  numbers  is  little  more  than  guesswork. 

Following  are  some  of  the  guesses.  Leroy-Beaulieu  believes  that 
the  population  of  the  world  could  double  or  triple  without  overpopu- 
lation if  properly  distributed,  while  Devas  suggests  a  much  larger 
figure.  Marshall  thinks  that  pressure  "may  be  held  in  check  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  but  not  longer.7'  Knibbs  considers  that  "the  more 
acute  problem  of  food  supplies  will  not  occur  for  a  century."  East 
concluded  that  world  saturation  "is  not  so  far  distant  but  that  some 
of  our  grandchildren  would  live  to  see  it,"  and  that  the  maximum 
world  population  supportable  is  about  5,000,000,000.  Pearl  estimates 
that  world  saturation  is  "at  most  a  few  centuries  ahead."  Taylor 
offers  the  figure  of  about  two  hundred  years.  And  so  the  estimates 
run.  Baker,  Hoffman,  and  Smith  are  content  to  abstain  from  precise 
numerical  forecasts,  while  Willcox  is,  if  anything,  still  more  skeptical 
and  noncommittal.  .  .  . 

Many  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  have  probably 
maintained  a  practically  or  nearly  stationary  population  for  centuries. 
Such  was  seemingly  the  case  over  much  of  Europe  during  a  large  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Increase  in  population  is  not  inevitable.  It  is 
probably  not  even  normal  in  human  history.  It  is  seemingly  abnor- 
mal, exceptional,  sporadic. 

The  remarkable  modern  increase  in  population  has  been  made 
possible  chiefly  by  such  things  as  the  invention  of  labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  the  development  of  facilities  of  rapid  transportation  on 
land  and  sea,  and  the  bringing  under  cultivation  of  great  areas  of 
hitherto  unimproved  lands.  These  things  have  vastly  and  rapidly  ex- 
panded the  available  food  supply,  and  population  has  almost  but  not 
quite  as  vastly  and  rapidly  expanded  accordingly.  Increased  food 
supplies  have  meant  more  marriages  and  earlier  marriages,  and  hence 
more  children,  for  great  sections  of  the  people  in  Western  civilization, 
even  apart  from  the  greater  ease  of  emigration  to  new  and  underpop- 
ulated lands. 

That,  if  the  present  abnormally  high  rate  of  increase  should  con- 
tinue, population  may  at  some  far  future  day  catch  up  with  the  avail- 
able food  supply,  is  not  improbable.  Granting  this,  but  remembering 
the  all-important  if,  what  may  we  expect  to  happen  ? 

Some  of  our  alarmists  have  drawn  lurid  pictures  of  the  future  day 
when  the  earth  will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  her  teeming  bil- 
lions. .  .  . 
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Overpopulation,  saturation,  and  underpopulation  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  relative  things.  They  depend,  not  on  sheer  density  of  popula- 
tion, but  on  the  relation  between  density  of  population,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  natural  resources  and  the  state  of  the  food-producing  arts, 
on  the  other.  Many  if  not  most  isolated  uncivilized  peoples  living 
today  under  conditions  of  sparse  settlement  of  the  land  are  in  the 
state  of  saturation.  .  .  . 

And  what  has  happened  under  such  conditions  of  saturation  or 
pressure  upon  the  soil?  Many  things.  Under  primitive  uncivilized 
conditions,  abortion,  infanticide,  high  infant  mortality,  and  customary 
or  religious  abstention  from  marital  intercourse  during  the  nursing 
and  other  long  periods  have  helped  to  relieve  the  tension  of  population. 

During  medieval  times,  Christian  teaching  ethically  barred  abor- 
tion and  infanticide,  which  among  so  many  non-Christian  peoples 
had  been  and  are  socially  recognized  methods  of  releasing  economic 
pressure,  but  the  same  end  was  obtained  through  other  means.  The 
great  masses  of  the  people  of  medieval  Europe  postponed  marriage, 
and  a  large  number  from  among  the  economically  handicapped  classes 
remained  celibate.  Of  the  latter  number,  many  found  refuge,  as  well 
as  consecration  to  God  and  service  to  the  race,  in  the  clerical  and 
monastic  life,  for  the  step  from  economic  to  religious  celibacy  was 
a  comparatively  short  one.  Overpopulation  was  averted,  and  averted 
without  either  the  corroding  practices  of  artificial  birth  control  or 
the  frenzied  death-struggle  of  starving  men.  War,  famine,  and  pes- 
tilence there  were,  no  doubt,  enough  of  them  and  to  spare,  but  over- 
population was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  minor  factor  in  their  genesis 
and  growth ;  while  contraceptive  practices  among  the  married  were 
apparently  not  common. 

From  our  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  in  past  centuries  when 
population  has  pressed  upon  the  soil,  we  can  forecast  with  some  con- 
fidence what  may  be  expected"  to  happen  in  the  future,  should  our 
successors  on  earth  ever  be  faced  at  some  distant  day  with  overpop- 
ulation or  saturation  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Long  before  the  stage 
shall  have  been  reached  when  men  will  have  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  gnawing  hunger,  or  will  be  driven  in  desperation 
into  the  imagined  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  bread  crusts,  the  situa- 
tion will  have  been  averted  by  less  dramatic  measures.  The  solution 
certainly  can  come  and  probably  will  come  quietly,  unobtrusively, 
efficaciously,  mayhap  unconsciously,  without  elaborate  foreplanning 
and  "without  observation,"  unless  we  deliberately  choose  for  other 
reasons  to  resort  to  ancient  barbarities  to  untie  the  knot.  Nor  need 
humanity  choose  the  plausible  but  fatal  solution  held  out  by  the 
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beckoning  sirens  of  contraception.  Artificial  birth  control  carried  out 
on  a  world-wide  scale  would  undoubtedly  avert  overpopulation,  but 
it  would  solve  the  problem  in  the  same  manner  that  beheading  solves 
the  problem  of  toothaches.  Of  this,  more  later. 

Nor  again  need  we  appeal  to  any  supposed  law  of  nature  that 
diminishes  human  fecundity  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances  or 
urban  living  increases.  Does  such  a  law  exist  ?  Maybe.  But  anything 
like  adequate  scientific  evidence  of  its  existence  or  operation  is  lack- 
ing. Fewer  children  are  born  as  urbanization  progresses,  but  that  the 
cause  of  the  lower  urban  birth  rate  is  chiefly  or  notably  a  decrease 
in  physiological  fecundity  remains  to  be  proved. 

Should  overpopulation  ever  threaten  at  some  far  future  day,  it  can 
and  may  be  averted  by  measures  that  are  at  the  same  time  social  and 
ethical  as  well  as  efficacious, — measures  that  have  availed  in  the  past 
and  that  avail  in  many  sections  of  Christendom  today. 

The  first  measure  is  the  deferment  of  marriage,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  woman.  .  .  . 

The  second  measure  available,  should  overpopulation  ever  in  the 
future  become  imminent,  is  that  of  continence,  whether  within  or 
without  the  marriage  union.  Its  efficacy  is  obvious.  Its  possibility, 
humanly  speaking,  is  sometimes  questioned.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  continence,  either  marital  or  extramarital,  has  been  common  in 
both  primitive  and  advanced  culture.  What  has  been  possible  will  be 
again  possible,  should  the  need  ever  arise.  .  .  . 

The  future  we  are  actually  facing  today  is  not  a  future  of  over- 
population, but  a  future  of  underpopulation.  This  forecast  is  based 
not  on  a  foundation  of  "ifs"  but  on  a  foundation  of  simple,  abundant, 
and  obvious  biological  and  sociological  facts. 

To  sustain  the  existing  population  without  any  increase  whatever, 
to  maintain  merely  a  stationary  number  in  any  given  community,  it 
is  necessary,  under  our  modern  conditions,  that  each  married  woman 
bear  about  four  children.  Sprague's  detailed  computation  gives  a 
minimum  of  3.7,  Dublin's  " close  to  four,"  the  Whethams'  computa- 
tion " about  four,"  and  Thompson's  3.5  to  4.  Of  any  given  number  of 
children  born,  many  will  die  in  early  infancy  or  before  the  marriage- 
able age,  and  many  do  not  marry  at  all  or  not  until  after  the  re- 
productive stage,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  marriages  are 
physiologically  sterile.  An  average  of  about  four  children  per  married 
couple  is  needed  if  the  stock  is  merely  to  maintain  itself  without 
decrease. 

Are  those  couples  or  those  groups  or  classes  who  practice  contra- 
ceptive measures  bringing  into  the  world  an  average  of  four  children  ? 
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Our  various  surveys  and  studies  of  actual  conditions  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  couples  who  practice  artificial  birth  control  fall,  as  a 
rule,  anywhere  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  short 
of  reproducing  even  the  required  four  children.  Birth-control  families 
average  closer  to  two  than  to  four.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  our  statis- 
tical data  point  towards  a  fertility  record  that  has  consistently  and 
steadily  fallen  during  the  last  few  decades,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  even  the  present-day  two-child  regime  is  not  going  to  be  reduced 
down  to  a  still  lower  average.  The  number  of  one-child  and  childless 
marriages  is  increasing,  and  will,  in  all  human  probability,  continue 
to  increase  for  a  long  time  to  come.  .  .  . 

Theory  and  hypothesis  aside,  the  rock-ribbed  fact  remains  that 
human  groups  who  are  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  artificial  birth  con- 
trol do  not  as  groups  use  " moderation"  and  do  not  have  due  regard 
for  racial  maintenance.  They  perish,  while  those  more  fit  to  carry 
on  the  torch  of  life  survive. 

In  the  United  States  today  and  for  that  matter  throughout  most  of 
Western  civilization,  the  one  great  massive  group  standing  out  for  race 
maintenance  is  the  Catholic  body.  Except  in  so  far  as  Catholics  may 
fail  in  loyalty  to  their  own  principles  or  suffer  from  the  infection  of 
their  non-Catholic  environment,  they  will  show  themselves  more  fit 
morally  because  they  will  stand  for  an  unselfish  attitude  towards 
racial  welfare,  and  they  will  become  still  more  fit  morally  by  the  train- 
ing in  unselfishness  which  their  acceptance  of  parental  responsibilities 
and  sacrifices  will  continue  to  give  them.  They  will  survive. 

Our  western  civilization,  should  it  continue  upon  the  path  of  arti- 
ficial birth  control  which  it  is  so  gaily  and  with  such  pathetic  short- 
sightedness entering,  will  find  itself  in  the  long  run  and  perhaps  in 
the  short  run  competing  hopelessly  with  the  races  of  the  Orient  whose 
religion  and  culture  tie  them  to  a  socially  far-sighted  concept  of  birth 
release.  When  these  twain  meet,  as  meet  they  shall  in  peaceful  com- 
petition or  in  martial  encounter,  will  the  outnumbered  and  shrinking 
hosts  of  the  West  be  the  more  apt  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  victory? 
Those  who  know  the  Oriental  best  are  least  contemptuous  of  his  char- 
acter and  talents  in  peace  or  war,  and  least  confident  regarding  his 
supposed  inferiority  to  the  son  of  the  Occident.  .  .  . 

The  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life  among  any  given  people  at  any 
given  period  may  be  due  either  to  overpopulation  or  to  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  resources.  .  .  . 

That  [poverty]  is  not  due  to  overpopulation  would  seem  abundantly 
clear  from  the  simple  fact  that  overpopulation  does  not  obtain  today 
on  any  world-wide  scale,  while  poverty  does.  .  .  . 
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Between  1900  and  19 19,  our  products  in  agriculture,  mining,  and 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  increased  about  30  per  cent  per 
capita,  yet  wages,  while  they  increased  in  gross  amount,  actually  de- 
clined in  buying  power  during  that  period.  The  workman  could  buy 
less  for  the  larger  wages  he  was  receiving  in  19 19  than  he  could  for 
his  smaller  wages  in  1900.  Their  real  value  was  less  than  it  was  in 
1900.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  since 
19 19,  but  this  increase  is  comparatively  slight  and  still  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  per  capita  increase  in  productivity.  If  wage-earners  had 
received  a  proportionate  share  of  the  increased  production,  real 
wages  should  now  be  about  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1900. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  workers  are  re- 
ceiving insufficient  wages  to  support  in  frugal  decency  a  family  con- 
sisting of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  and  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  industry  are  getting  less  than  a  living  wage. 
Largely  out  of  such  underpayment  have  been  created  our  great  pri- 
vate fortunes,  our  notably  uneven  distribution  of  income  and  wealth, 
and  much  if  not  most  of  our  poverty.  .  .  . 

Our  national  income  is  such  that  a  living  wage  could  be  paid  to 
our  workers  and  there  would  still  be  an  ample  margin  of  profit  to 
provide  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  invested  and  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration for  superior  employing  ability. 

In  reality,  the  elimination  of  waste  alone  in  industry  would  provide 
largely  for  more  equal  distribution,  apart  from  the  cutting  down  of 
profits  and  dividends.  .  .  . 

Advocates  of  birth  control  have  little  to  say,  as  a  rule,  regarding 
the  living  wage.  Some  openly  oppose  it.  Many  others  damn  it  with 
faint  praise  or  praise  it  with  faint  damns,  concluding  with  some  such 
statement  as,  "the  poor  should  be  counseled  to  have  no  family  or 
only  small  families,"  or,  "the  poor  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
large  families." 

Such  a  loathsomely,  even  though  unconsciously,  brutal  proposal 
smells  to  high  heaven.  A  small  minority  reap  great  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  masses  of  underpaid  unskilled  workers.  They 
withhold  from  the  worker  a  fair  return  from  the  profits  of  industry. 
Then  they  say  to  him:  "You  have  not  enough  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
many  children.  You  must  not  have  more  children,"  or,  "You  must 
not  have  children  at  all."  In  other  words,  we  unjustly  cheat  the 
worker  out  of  his  right  to  a  fair  return  from  his  labor,  and  then 
we  say  to  him:  "You  must  forego  normal  family  life."  A  man's 
three  most  fundamental  rights  are  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to 
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family  life,  and  the  right  to  the  necessities  of  life  as  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  We  unjustly  deprive  him  of  the  third  right,  and  then,  as  a 
remedy,  propose  to  deprive  him  in  addition  of  his  right  to  normal 
family  life. 

The  obvious  remedy  on  any  ground  of  ethical  justice  is  first  to 
right  the  economic  wrong  we  are  doing  him.  Pay  him  a  living  wage, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  his  right  to  normal 
family  life.  The  general  payment  of  a  living  wage,  the  heart  of  the 
Catholic  program  of  social  justice,  would  undoubtedly  cut  down  some- 
what the  disproportionate  returns  now  accruing  to  the  more  prosper- 
ous. ...  It  would  no  doubt  mean  fewer  great  fortunes  and  some 
simplification  in  luxurious  living.  But  such  a  simplification  would 
work  hardship  on  no  one.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  eugenists, 
economists,  or  moralists,  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  who  would  not 
agree  that  fewer  immense  fortunes  and  more  of  simpler  living  would 
make  notably  for  true  individual  and  collective  welfare  and  be  eu- 
genic in  the  best  and  highest  sense. 

The  teachings  of  Malthus  and  his  followers  have  in  the  main 
tended  to  check  movements  making  for  social  betterment  and  juster 
wages.  Poverty,  they  have  more  commonly  maintained,  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  overpopulation ;  the  poor  who  bring  numerous  children  into 
the  world  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  misery  and  want  follow 
in  the  wake  of  their  improvidence ;  the  wealthy  who  give  generously 
in  charity  or  advocate  humane  economic  reforms  and  legislation  are 
merely  feeding  the  flames  of  folly  and  adding  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  misery.  Many  of  the  modern  disciples  of  Malthus,  while  often 
manifesting  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  hard  lot  of  the 
poor,  nevertheless  discuss  the  crucial  problems  of  the  living  wage 
and  a  more  equitable  redistribution  of  wealth  either  antagonistically, 
gingerly,  or  not  at  all.  We  are  not  questioning  their  motives.  Their 
motives  may  be  and,  as  we  know,  often  are  of  the  most  altruistic  and 
humane  kind.  We  are  merely  adverting  to  the  objective  fact.  And 
the  fact  remains  that  the  modern  neo-Malthusian  movement,  as  a 
movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  contraceptive  solution  of  poverty 
and  its  relative  silence  regarding  industrial  justice,  is  shunting  at- 
tention off  the  real  causes  of  and  remedies  for  modern  poverty  and  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  having  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  this  world's  goods,  are  interested  in  maintaining  unmodified 
the  present  industrial  and  economic  conditions.  .  .  . 

Wholesome  family  life  among  the  great  masses  of  the  people  is  of 
infinitely  more  concern  to  human  welfare  than  is  the  accumulation 
of  great  fortunes  among  the  few  and  the  multiplication  of  luxuries 
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and  the  satisfaction  of  ever-increasing  and  ever  more  costly  whims 
and  desires.  .  .  . 

The  real  cause  of  the  seemingly  higher  infant  mortality  rate  among 
exceptionally  large  families,  particularly  of  nine  or  ten  or  more,  is  not 
the  size  of  the  family.  In  fact,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  infant 
mortality  itself  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  large  families, 
inasmuch  as  the  early  death  of  an  infant  from  whatsoever  cause  makes 
conception  more  likely  sooner  after  childbirth.  Our  statistical  studies 
take  little  account  of  the  influence  of  infant  mortality  upon  more 
frequent  conception  and  a  higher  birth  rate.  They  do,  however,  show 
a  striking  relation,  and  a  causal  relation,  between  family  income  and 
the  infant  mortality  rate. 

If  there  is  a  high  mortality  among  families  who  are  at  the  same  time 
poor  and  prolific,  the  main  cause — though  there  are  others,  particu- 
larly artificial  feeding  and  birth  spacing,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later 
— is  not  the  size  of  the  family,  but  the  factors  we  have  mentioned  on 
the  preceding  pages.  .  .  . 

The  economic  motives  usually  advanced  by  those  who  practice  con- 
traception are  clearly  not  motives  of  real  want  or  poverty.  The  objec- 
tive evidence  is  unmistakable.  For  contraception  is  least  practiced 
where  want  and  poverty  is  greatest,  and  is  most  practiced  among  the 
classes  farthest  removed  from  want  and  poverty.  As  a  very  general 
rule,  the  birth  rate  decreases  as  income  increases.  This  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate  is  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  slightly  later  age  of  marriage 
and  slightly  lower  marriage  rate  among  the  prosperous  and  educated 
groups,  but  the  main  cause  is  not  the  higher  marriage  age  or  lower 
marriage  rate,  but  voluntary  birth  restriction  through  continence  or 
contraception. 

Among  many  of  the  well-to-do,  especially  among  the  professional 
classes,  maximum  income  is  not  reached  until  comparatively  late  in 
life,  and  so  the  costs  of  child-bearing,  child-rearing,  and  higher  educa- 
tion mount  up  until  they  constitute  a  certain  drain  upon  family 
resources.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  economic  motives  that  deter- 
mine birth  restriction,  while  often  tinged  with  prudence  and  with 
desire  for  family  betterment  and  filial  interests,  fall  in  the  main  much 
more  clearly  within  the  line  of  timidity,  shirking,  social  climbing,  or 
sheer  selfishness.  Child-rearing  demands  parental  self-denial,  anxieties, 
sacrifices,  and  responsibilities,  and,  moreover,  in  the  game  of  climb- 
ing the  social  ladder,  children  may  become  burdensome  impedimenta. 

Economic  birth  restriction  is  more  commonly  the  product  of  what 
Leroy-Beaulieu  called  u  I' esprit  arriviste"  the  product  of  a  "neo- 
paganism"  characterized  "by  the  abandonment  of  high  and  disin- 
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terested  ideals,  the  waxing  of  egoism,  the  tense  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  the  contempt  of  sacrifice,  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
duty.  This  state  of  mind  finds  expression  in  the  familiar  formulas, 
'the  right  to  happiness,'  the  desire  'to  live  one's  life.'" 

Newsholme  has  expressed  about  the  same  thought  in  different 
words : 

The  desires  of  mankind  become  more  numerous  and  varied  with  each 
added  possession.  When  these  desires  lead  to  interference  with  family  life 
in  persons  who  are  able  to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of  a  normal  family, 
selfishness  may  be  regarded  as  having  become  the  chief  motive.  The  in- 
creasing rarity  of  the  altruism  which  welcomes  the  burden  and  joy  of  family 
life,  in  those  who  are  well  able  to  bear  it,  is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
features  of  the  present  day.  The  ideal  of  portions  of  the  community,  es- 
pecially of  a  large  proportion  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  sufficient  and 
abundant  means,  is  one  which  is  almost  pagan  in  its  outlook. 

Or,  again,  in  the  words  of  Crum : 

Unless  a  radical  change  is  soon  effected,  the  historian  of  no  far  distant 
period  will  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonizers  of  the 
United  States  preferred  material  luxuries  to  spiritual  realities,  lustful  con- 
ceits to  correct  theories  of  life  and  selfish  gratifications  of  inordinate  am- 
bitions to  unselfish  acceptance  of  the  duties  of  parenthood. 

Or,  finally,  as  Boas  puts  it : 

We  are  clearly  drifting  towards  that  danger-line  where  the  individual  will 
no  longer  bear  discomfort  or  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  continuance  of  the 
race,  and  where  our  emotional  life  is  so  strongly  repressed  by  the  desire  for 
self-perfection — or  by  self-indulgence  —  that  the  coming  generation  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  selfishness  of  the  living.  The  phenomenon  that  characterized  the 
end  of  antiquity,  when  no  children  were  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  pass- 
ing generations,  is  being  repeated. 

The  language  of  these  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  econom- 
ics, vital  statistics,  and  anthropology — and  such  statements  could 
easily  be  multiplied — is  no  doubt  emphatic. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  Cooper's  views  with  those  of  Patten  and  Thompson  (pp.  253- 
261). 

2.  Compare  Cooper's  views  with  those  of  the  editor,  answering  Cooper 
and  others  in  the  following  articles :  The  Fear  of  Underpopulation,  Journal 
of  Applied  Sociology,  11:  431-439,  May-June,  1927  ;  Race  Pride  and  Birth 
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Control,  Welfare,  19:  208-215,  February,  1928;  The  Ethics  of  Birth  Con- 
trol, Sociological  Review,  19:  239-250,  July,  1927  ;  Theological  Opposition 
to  Contraception,  Christian  Register,  109:   745-747,  September  18,  1930. 

3.  Examine  Cooper's  booklet  and  make  a  list  of  twenty  or  more  fallacies 
or  other  weak  spots  in  his  arguments.  Do  the  same  for  Eliot's  arguments 
in  publications  on  the  subject. 


PLANES  OF  LIVING  AND  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
BIRTH  RATE 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  "differential  birth  rate"?  Is  it  a  recent  phenomenon? 

2.  Is  a  low  birth  rate  under  "high"  standards  inevitable  ? 

3.  Is  it  important  eugenically?  culturally?    Is  it  socially  uneconomic? 
Is  it  avoidable  ? 

4.  Is  a  high  standard  under  a  low  birth  rate  inevitable  ? 

5.  Is  childlessness  "normal"? 

6.  Are  unwanted  children  "normal"? 

7.  Is  natural  increase  dependent  on  death  rate  as  well  as  on  birth  rate  ? 

8.  Can  we  have  a  "normal"  increase  with  a  low  birth  rate  and  high 
standards  of  living? 

9.  What  is  a  "normal"  increase  of  population  ?  Is  it  desirable? 

10.  In  what  sense  may  our  death  rate  be  said  to  indicate  (be  an  index  of) 
our  standards  of  life? 

A  NEWS  ITEM1 
LOW  BIRTH  RATE  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Fifth  Avenue  has  been  partially  vindicated. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  made  in  London,  that  a 
New  York  doctor  had  told  her  that  not  a  baby  had  been  born  on  this  avenue 
of  fashionable  homes  in  the  last  two  years,  an  investigation  discloses  the 
birth  of  eighteen  babies  since  1909  from  Washington  Arch  to  105th  Street, 
which  includes  the  fashionable  part  of  the  street  for  about  five  miles. 

From  105th  Street  to  140th  Street,  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the 
less  fashionable,  147  babies  made  their  appearance  in  these  years,  clearly 
indicating,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the  ultra  swagger 
set  still  consider  the  stork  an  abominable  bird.    In  the  fashionable  part 

^Trenton  (New  Jersey)   Times,  March  9,  1911. 
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of  the  avenue  the  birth  rate  is  declared  to  be  the  lowest  of  any  residence 
street  in  the  world. 

The  above  clipping  dates  back  to  the  day  when  Fifth  Avenue  was 
still  a  street  of  millionaire  residences.  Some  births  may,  of  course, 
have  been  registered  in  other  cities  where  they  took  place.  Well- 
established  "houses"  do  not  go  childless,  but  they  nowadays  limit 
their  " scions"  and  thus  keep  the  family  fortune  concentrated  some- 
what as  the  English  entail  system  did.  Social  climbers  or  drifters  are 
far  more  apt  to  be  childless,  and  much  sterility  has  no  relation  to  the 
standard  of  living. 

We  may  contrast  with  Fifth  Avenue  the  following,  typical  of  the 
hundreds  collected  by  birth-control  organizations. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  TOO  MANY  CHILDREN1 

Thirty-three-year-old  Mrs.  Stanley  Scygiel,  with  her  eleven  surviv- 
ing children  of  a  brood  of  sixteen,  sailed  yesterday  for  her  former 
home  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  on  the  Berengaria.  She  is  going  to  a  place, 
she  said,  where  raising  big  families  is  less  of  a  financial  strain  than 
in  the  United  States.  Before  the  Berengaria  reaches  Southampton, 
the  ship's  doctors  believe,  Mrs.  Scygiel  will  have  become  the  mother 
of  her  seventeenth  baby. 

Just  before  the  ship  sailed  Scygiel,  husband  and  father  of  the  record- 
breaking  family,  kissed  each  one  of  his  big  flock,  told  them  to  be 
good  children,  and  sadly  left  the  ship.  He  explained:  "I  am  going 
back  to  Lansford,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  work  in  the  mines.  Though 
I  make  pretty  good  pay,  we  figured  that  we  could  not  raise  our 
steadily  increasing  family  on  my  wages.  So  my  wife  decided  she 
would  take  the  children  to  Poland,  where  living  is  much  cheaper. 
Even  with  the  big  fare  I  am  paying  for  them  it  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  for  them  to  live  in  Poland.  Of  course,  I  will  send  them 
my  wages  every  week.  They  can  live  better  there  on  them  than  here." 

The  miner  doesn't  expect  to  see  his  family  again,  he  said,  " until 
they  are  old  enough  to  support  my  wife  and  me." 

Exercise 

Find  out  something  about  the  birth  rate  of  the  feeble-minded  when  not 
segregated.  Relate  your  findings  to  the  known  effects  of  "high"  standards 
upon  the  birth  rate. 

1  New  York  American,  November  28,  1926. 
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POVERTY,  IGNORANCE,  AND  BABIES1 

Hornell  N.  Hart 

Questions 

1.  Is  birth  control  needed  in  rural  areas  ? 

2.  Would  redistribution  of  wealth  solve  it? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  families  below  normal  standards  are  apt  to  produce  the 
additional  children  that  mean  a  low  plane  of  life  ? 

4.  Is  there  here  a  vicious  circle  of  demoralization  and  hopelessness,  both 
within  the  family  and  reaching  on  into  succeeding  generations? 

[Those  eugenists  who  assume  that  poverty  and  demoralization  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  poor  stock  (inherent  poverty  of  internal  resources)  allege 
the  dysgenic  effects  of  the  multiplication  of  the  "proletariat"  at  the  expense 
of  the  childless  "high-brows." 

Hornell  Hart,  now  at  Bryn  Mawr,  made  a  study  of  the  relation  of  ig- 
norance, poverty,  and  fecundity  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.] 

The  rapid  fall  of  the  birth  rate  in  all  civilized  countries  during  the 
past  century,  and  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  child-bearing  has  affected 
chiefly  the  successful,  well-educated,  well-to-do  classes,  have  in  recent 
years  become  matters  of  common  knowledge. 

With  a  view  to  exploring  further  the  facts  as  to  what  classes  of 
people  are  reproducing  most  rapidly  in  rural  areas,  the  Iowa  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station  has  carried  out  an  investigation  on  this 
subject  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  state  census  (collected  last  in 
1915),  provides,  for  each  of  the  99  counties  of  the  state,  data  as  to 
age,  occupation,  home  ownership,  school  attendance  and  past  educa- 
tion, nativity,  church  membership,  and  other  social  and  economic 
conditions.  These  data  were  analyzed  by  the  method  of  partial  corre- 
lation and  regression,  to  find  out  what  types  of  counties — rich  or  poor, 
ignorant  or  well-educated,  city  or  country — had  the  largest  propor- 
tions of  children  in  them. 

The  index  of  fecundity  used  in  the  study  is  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  per  1000  women  21  to  44  years  of  age.  This 
index  is  preferable  to  the  birth  rate,  because  it  more  nearly  represents 
the  number  of  children  who  will  survive  infancy,  and  hence  is  not  open 
to  the  objection  that  high  infant  death  rates  among  the  poor  tend  to 

1  Hornell  H.  Hart,  Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Babies  in  Iowa,  University  of  Iowa 
Service  Bulletin,  6:   1-5,  July  22,  1922. 
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compensate  for  high  birth  rates.  The  decline  in  fecundity  in  Iowa  is 
shown  startlingly  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  per  iooo 
women  of  child-bearing  age  had  dropped  in  191 5  to  precisely  40  per 
cent  of  what  it  was  in  1840.  This  would  not  be  a  matter  for  lament  if 
the  most  desirable  classes  were  reproducing  most  rapidly ;  indeed,  the 
present  fecundity  rate  still  keeps  up  the  population  in  spite  of  heavy 
emigration.  The  subject  for  investigation  concerns  the  differences  in 
fecundity  which  exist  between  desirable  and  undesirable  types  of 
people. 

The  first  outstanding  contrast  was  found  to  be  between  city  and 
country.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  twice  as  many  young  children 
per  1000  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  rural  districts  as  in  cities. 
This  in  itself  is  an  unfavorable  condition  from  a  eugenic  standpoint, 
for  selective  migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  is  constantly 
draining  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  young  people  to 
the  urban  centers.  From  an  environmental  standpoint,  while  the 
country  is  a  safer  place  for  a  very  young  baby  than  the  city,  the 
urban  environment  is  preferable  for  growing  children  from  an  edu- 
cational and  even  a  hygienic  standpoint. 

A  second  contrast  is  between  farm  tenants  and  farm  owners.  The 
data  indicate  that  in  rural  counties  with  large  percentages  of  farm 
tenants  the  fecundity  is  much  greater  than  in  counties  with  large  per- 
centages of  farm  owners.  Since  the  areas  where  farm  tenants  pre- 
dominate are  the  areas  of  rural  poverty,  this  difference  means  that  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  high  fecundity  goes  with  poverty 
and  low  fecundity  with  economic  success. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  relationships  between  fecundity  and  ed- 
ucation. In  the  counties  where  large  percentages  of  the  young  people 
of  high  school  age  are  attending  high  school,  fecundity  is  low,  while 
in  counties  where  the  young  people  do  not  attend  high  school,  the 
fecundity  is  high.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  high-school  attend- 
ance is  more  prevalent  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  If  rural 
areas  are  compared  with  rural  and  urban  with  urban,  the  contrast 
is  still  marked.  In  districts  where  parents  are  able  and  anxious  to 
give  their  children  a  higher  education,  fewer  children  are  reared  than 
in  districts  where  the  parents  are  not  able,  or  do  not  desire,  to  send 
their  children  to  high  school,  or  where  the  level  of  intelligence  is  so 
low  as  to  discourage  a  high-school  education. 

The  same  contrast  appears  when  the  education  of  the  parents  is 
considered.  Where  large  proportions  of  the  persons  over  school  age 
have  had  eight  or  more  years  of  schooling,  fecundity  is  low;  where 
few  adults  have  been  in  school  eight  years  or  over,  fecundity  is  high. 
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Here  again,  the  contrast  holds,  independently  of  the  contrast  between 
city  and  country.  Ignorance  and  high  birth  rates  are  thus  clearly 
and  strongly  associated  in  Iowa.  The  contrast  may  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  in  a  community  in  which  all  children  of  high-school 
age  attended  high  school,  and  in  which  all  persons  over  school  age 
reported  having  had  eight  years  or  more  of  schooling,  the  number  of 
children  would  tend  to  be  about  400  lower  per  1000  women  than  in 
a  community  where  none  of  the  children  attended  high  school  and 
where  none  of  the  adults  had  had  eight  years  of  schooling,  and  where 
the  percentage  of  urban  population  and  the  percentage  of  women 
married  were  similar.  In  Iowa,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  ignorance 
far  outstrips  intelligence  in  child-bearing. 

On  two  points  the  results  are  contrary  to  generally  prevalent  opin- 
ion. Counties  with  large  percentages  of  foreign-born  residents  have 
high  fecundities,  but  if  these  counties  are  compared  with  counties 
similar  in  economic  status  and  education,  the  difference  disappears. 
Foreigners  are  usually  poor  and  ignorant,  and,  like  other  poor  and 
ignorant  people,  they  have  many  children. 

As  relates  to  the  fecundity  of  Catholics,  also,  the  Iowa  findings 
contradict  usual  impressions.  Counties  with  high  percentages  of  Cath- 
olic church  members  do  not  have  any  marked  tendency  toward  higher 
fecundities  than  other  counties.  Married  Catholics  do  appear  to  have 
more  children  than  married  non-Catholics,  but  this  tendency  is  offset 
by  a  tendency  toward  late  marriage  in  highly  Catholic  counties.  Even 
married  Catholics  do  not,  however,  show  any  tendency  toward  higher 
fecundities  than  married  non-Catholics  of  similar  economic  and  edu- 
cational status.  Religion  as  such  apparently  has  very  little  influence 
upon  fecundity  in  Iowa.  .  .  . 

The  study  of  differential  fecundity  in  Iowa,  then,  supports  the  con- 
clusions of  previous  studies  by  pointing  out  that  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  districts,  fecundity  is  negatively  correlated  with  financial  and 
intellectual  status.  Voluntary  parenthood  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
promising  methods  of  correcting  this  tendency  to  repopulate  the  state 
from  the  least  fit  classes. 

Exercise 

Record  (a)  the  number  of  children  in  each  family  in  your  own  lineage 
for  three  generations,  including  your  own  generation  ;  (b)  the  numbers  in 
each  family  who  had  higher  education,  only  high  school,  or  only  grammar 
school.  Hand  in  for  assembly  and  analysis  of  data  by  instructor.  Is  high 
birth  rate  cause  or  effect  of  ignorance  ? 
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BREAD  AND  BABIES1 
Bruno  Lasker 

Questions 

1 .  What  sacrifices  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  having  a  child  ?  five  chil- 
dren? ten? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  a  correlation  between  low  planes  of  living  and 
large  families? 

3.  Does  taxation  make  for  thrift? 

4.  Do  low  wages  stimulate  productivity  ? 

5.  Will  higher  income  raise  the  birth  rate  or  merely  raise  standards? 
Which  is  more  desirable  ?  Why  ? 

[Bruno  Lasker,  a  scholar  and  social  economist,  who  once  collaborated 
with  Rowntree  in  his  studies  of  poverty  overseas,  wrote  the  following  when 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Survey.  It  draws  together  several  previous 
readings,  relating  as  it  does  to  the  war,  the  plane  of  living,  and  the  birth  rate. 

Dr.  Lasker  is  now  the  leader  for  race  relations  in  "The  Inquiry,"  a  group 
of  students  and  experimenters  in  the  field  of  democratic  adjustments  through 
conference  and  discussion.] 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  decrease  in  real  wages  should  not 
have  become  glaringly  apparent,  so  that  the  relative  "contentment" 
of  labor  cannot  be  quoted  as  proof  that  the  statistics  given  must  be 
wrong.  First  of  all,  labor  has  not  been  content  for  a  long  time ;  more 
workers  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  labor  disputes  during  the  war 
period  than  in  the  years  before ;  we  were  not  perhaps  aware  of  the 
fact,  because  the  disputes  were  settled  more  quickly.  Second,  at  a 
time  of  national  emergency  it  was  a  matter  of  patriotism  for  people 
of  all  classes  to  suffer  in  silence,  and  thousands  lived  on  a  lower  level 
of  comfort  without  complaint,  because  they  thought  they  were  thus 
helping  to  win  the  war  and  feed  the  Allies.  Third,  while -actual  wages 
decreased,  money  wages  increased,  and  it  takes  some  time  before 
people  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  larger  weekly  wages 
buy  less  than  the  lesser  wages  paid  before.  And,  lastly,  there  was 
an  unprecedented  reduction  of  the  margin  of  unemployment  since 
191 6;  for  the  first  time  in  living  memory  were  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  able  to  work  and  earn  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Not 
only  were  low  wages  compensated  for  in  part  by  much  overtime,  but 

1  Survey,  42:  619-621,  July  26,  1919.  Adapted. 
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there  was  an  almost  complete  absorption  of  employable  adults,  and 
even  such  chronically  underemployed  casual  workers  as  longshore- 
men or  station  porters  found  work  for  every  hour  of  the  day  they 
wished  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  real  wages  was  aggravated  by  the 
tremendous  loss  of  earnings  through  the  draft  which  prevented  mil- 
lions of  the  male  population  at  the  age  of  highest  productivity  from 
earning  more  than  their  own  keep  with  an  allowance  for  their  de- 
pendents, where  there  were  any,  far  below  their  normal  income.  With- 
out any  attempt  to  balance  nicely  debits  and  credits,  the  known  facts 
would  seem  to  justify  .the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  much-talked- 
of  enrichment  of  the  American  working  classes  by  the  war  has  not 
taken  place,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  decided  impoverish- 
ment. In  making  this  statement  one  should  keep  in  mind  also  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  workers  in  actual  "wear  and  tear" — payable  in 
earlier  deaths  and  increased  sickness — was  greatly  increased  during 
the  war  years  through  overexertion  and  the  productive  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Inquiries  made  in  typical  industrial  neighborhoods  tend  to  confirm 
the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  apparently  high  rates  of  wages,  standards 
of  comfort  have  actually  declined  during  the  war.  The  most  obvious 
phenomenon  in  this  respect  is,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many 
smaller  ones,  the  notable  increase  in  overcrowding,  due  in  part  to  lack 
of  building  activity  but  largely  also  to  rent  increases  which  are  out 
of  proportion  to  the  influence  of  that  cause.  Closely  connected  with 
this,  and  caused  by  shortage  of  labor,  is  the  abnormal  lack  of  repairs 
and  general  deterioration  of  houses.  The  diet  of  the  poorest  classes, 
however  simple  it  was  before  the  war,  has  become  still  further  simpli- 
fied and  impoverished.  There  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  a 
markedly  decreased  demand  for  nonessentials.  Most  noticeable  is  this 
change  in  the  consumption  of  clothes,  furniture  and  household  uten- 
sils. Many  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  during  the  war  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  fancy  trades  and  go  into  the  supply  of 
staples.  There  has,  of  course,  been  much  variation  in  this  respect. 
In  munition  centers  and  other  places  where  wages  rapidly  increased — 
especially  the  wages  of  young  people — there  has  arisen  an  unprece- 
dented trade  in  luxuries.  But  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  luxury 
trades  undoubtedly  have  suffered, — if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
their  supply  of  materials  and  labor  was  seriously  restricted  during 
the  war. 

While  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  more  varied  diet,  more  and  better 
clothes,  and  more  house-room  are  desirable  for  a  majority  of  the 
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people  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare,  a  temporary  abstention 
from  luxuries,  with  corresponding  saving,  during  a  period  of  stress 
and  to  help  on  a  great  national  cause  can  hardly  be  deplored  as  a 
calamity.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory  sometimes 
expounded  that  a  material  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  sham  com- 
forts and  amusements,  not  only  beer  and  'baccy  but  also  silks  and 
sundaes,  would  constitute  a  positive  social  gain.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  growing  divergence  between  the  contents  of  the  pay  envelope 
and  the  cost  of  living  has,  for  the  great  majority  of  people,  meant 
far  more  than  a  check  upon  wasteful  expenditure.  It  has  made  neces- 
sary a  decided  curtailment  of  desirable,  if  not  essential,  expenditures. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  " bursting"  the  vast  trade  in  " cheap  and  shoddy," 
the  financial  pressure  of  the  war  period  has  "boosted"  it  and  substi- 
tuted more  and  more  of  it  for  trade  in  products  of  genuine  craftsman- 
ship. In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  war,  with  its 
great  demand  for  labor,  has  enabled  the  young  to  spend  lavishly  on 
clothes  and  amusements,  but  has  placed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  more  solid 
enjoyments  of  those  with  family  responsibilities. 

It  is  too  lightly  assumed  that  a  standard  of  comfort  and  of  civili- 
zation once  reached  is  not  easily  impaired,  and  that  in  one  way  or 
another  those  afflicted  by  a  high  cost  of  living  will  make  up  for  it.  His- 
tory does  not  support  that  view.  Nowhere  do  we  read  of  high  prices 
or  low  wages  as  an  effective  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  Hunger 
drives  peoples  from  the  fields  into  the  factories,  but  it  does  not  in- 
crease their  output.  That  taxation  does  not,  as  is  often  stated,  make 
for  thrift  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  happenings  in  Germany, 
where,  we  are  told,  a  veritable  orgy  has  set  in,  thousands  of  people 
consuming  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  because  they  fear  to  lose  them 
anyhow  to  the  Allies'  or  their  own  treasury. 

How  the  standards  of  a  nation  may  be  submerged  permanently  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  happenings  in  England  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  economists  and  statesmen,  in  their  eagerness  to  help 
in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  with  which  to  expand  promising 
new  industries  and  win  world  markets,  clearly  saw  that  this  capital 
could  only  come  from  increased  production  combined  with  thrift,  that 
is,  lessened  consumption.  They  got  their  production  by  driving  men, 
women,  and  children  into  the  mills  and  factories  under  a  regime  of 
industrial  and  political  coercion  that  left  no  loophole — but  they  did 
not  get  thrift.  For  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  voluntary 
thrift  which  postpones  enjoyment  so  that  the  fruit  of  labor  may  be 
the  more  plentiful  by  the  waiting,  and  involuntary  saving  by  being 
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deprived  of  a  fair  wage.  The  saving  was  that  of  the  masses,  the  wait- 
ing and  enjoyment  that  of  the  masters.  They  did  not  wait  in  vain, 
either,  or  too  long,  but  by  the  absence  of  any  social  control — until 
factory  laws  were  enacted  and  enforced — accumulated  large  fortunes. 
In  the  meantime  two-room  dwellings,  congestion  of  several  families 
even  in  dwellings  of  only  one  room,  deterioration  of  diet  and  of  cloth- 
ing, a  frightful  mortality  and  sickness  rate,  dirt,  endless  days  of  mo- 
notonous labor,  became  the  lot  of  the  people. 

Again  some  of  the  arguments  heard  before  the  era  of  factory  legis- 
lation are  becoming  familiar.  Some  of  our  "^constructionists,"  in 
their  eagerness  to  make  this  a  great  investor  nation,  seemingly  forget 
that  a  vastly  increased  home  and  foreign  investment  can  come  only 
from  inhibition  of  enjoyment ;  that,  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  living  on  or  below  the  "  poverty  line,"  industrial  expansion 
can  be  only  at  the  cost  of  deterioration  in  standards  of  life — except 
for  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  can  be  realized  by  better  organiza- 
tion ;  indeed,  that,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  with  the  in- 
centive for  thrift  offered  so  profusely  by  the  government,  with  the 
incentive  to  "substitution"  offered  equally  profusely  but  less  bene- 
ficially by  manufacturers,  the  American  people  are  in  grave  danger 
of  an  actual  and  permanent  reduction  of  their  standards. 

There  is,  however,  to  be  set  against  this  another  possibility.  In 
such  countries  as  Turkey  or  Russia,  where  the  people  have  long  been 
subjected  to  an  exploitation  which  left  them  only  with  bare  means  of 
subsistence,  ignorance  and  superstition  have  conspired  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  only  effective  defense  of  a  subject  people, — refusal  to 
propagate.  Instead,  they  have  gone  on  increasing  and  maintaining 
the  labor  supply  of  their  exploiters.  In  the  Western  world  today 
conditions  and  probabilities  are  far  different.  The  sabotage  of  birth 
is  not  fantasmal  but  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  realities.  No 
matter  how  sharp  the  watchfulness  of  a  government  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  information  on  this  subject,  no  matter  how  reasonable  and 
convincing  the  practical  and  ethical  arguments  against  it,  the  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  and  is  not  suppressed ;  the  practice  grows  and  visibly 
affects  the  birth  rate  today  of  every  country  that  is  making  a  claim 
to  superior  civilization. 

Unfortunately,  many  economists  are  so  absorbed  by  the  study  of 
isolated  phenomena  that  they  miss  vital  connections.  They  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  that  reduction  of  income,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  a  house  shortage,  leads  to  the  enlargement  of  the  family 
unit,  insofar  as  the  family  is  composed  of  adults,  and  a  discourage- 
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ment  of  marriage.  The  United  States  census  is  devoid,  naturally,  of 
information  on  this  point.  We  do  not  know  how  large  a  number  of 
children  above  school  age  live  with  their  parents  and  help  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  home,  or  how  many  of  the  aged  live  in  the  homes  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  are  supported  by  them.  We  only  know 
in  vague  generalities  of  the  size  of  families,  and  have  no  means  of 
finding  out  to  what  extent,  at  times  of  falling  real  wages,  the  actual 
self-support  of  adult  individuals  is  curtailed.  We  have  no  means  of 
measuring,  from  time  to  time,  changes  in  the  average  size  of  family 
which  the  individual  wage-earner's  income  has  to  support. 

No  statistical  proof  is  necessary  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  accompanied  by  a  patriotic  mo- 
tive to  saving,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  three  years  or 
so,  is  bound  to  induce  an  increase  of  family  cohesion  of  adults  for 
mutual  economic  support,  and  must  have  an  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  birth  rate.  Obviously  periods  of  general  decrease  of  money 
rates  of  wages  (rarely  experienced),  if  not  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding price  reductions,  and  periods  of  prolonged  and  wide-spread 
unemployment,  have  the  same  effect.  But  at  times  of  decreasing  liv- 
ing costs  and  increasing  real  wages  and  incomes,  the  loosening  of 
family  bonds  among  adults  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
improvement  of  the  standard  of  life.  Farmers  are  able  to  give  their 
children  an  education  and  to  provide  them,  when  they  come  of  age, 
with  farms  of  their  own.  Workingmen  maintain  their  aged  parents  in 
homes  of  their  own.  Juvenile  workers,  able  to  subsist  on  their  wages, 
follow  their  natural  bent  to  roam  instead  of  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  living  costs  increase,  it  is  not  so  much  a  conscious  desire  of 
the  individual  home  to  reduce  the  labor  supply  of  a  coming  generation 
that  makes  for  birth  restriction  as  the  immediate  pressure  upon  the 
combined  income  of  the  family.  Marriages  are  postponed,  and  mar- 
ried women  avoid  maternity. 

Conversely,  such  periods  often  bring  forth  among  the  propertied 
classes  a  movement  for  the  stimulation  of  the  birth  rate  and  tighten- 
ing up  of  family  cohesion, — a  movement  usually  so  wrapped  in  pa- 
triotic and  religious  appeal  as  to  veil  its  class  origin.  The  large  family 
is  surrounded  with  a  glow  of  approval ;  not  only  the  rearing  of  many 
children  but  also  the  living  together  under  the  same  roof  of  large 
family  units  is  praised  beyond  measure.  The  "luxuries"  of  the  poor 
are  painted  in  the  most  exaggerated  colors  and  with  every  expression 
of  disapproval.  In  some  of  the  countries  which  have  suffered  serious 
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losses  of  population  through  the  war  the  national  need  for  an  increased 
birth  rate  is  real  enough,  and  the  sacrifice  involved  in  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty,  provided  it  is  not  placed  altogether  upon  the  shoulders  least  able 
to  bear  additional  burdens.  Yet  even  here  the  argument  is  often  based 
upon  the  very  conception  of  the  state  but  lately  so  severely  condemned 
as  "Prussian,"  which  assumes  a  national  welfare  apart  from  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Where  a  nation  is  threatened  with  extinction,  as, 
for  instance,  Serbia  or  Armenia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  all 
accepted  standards  of  comfort  and  culture  to  build  it  up  physically. 
But  that  does  not  mean  merely  an  increase  in  births.  Without  far- 
reaching  measures  of  conservation  the  additional  strain  may  easily  re- 
sult in  a  further  reduction  of  population.  Such  a  policy  must  always, 
therefore,  be  adopted  openly  and  with  full  consciousness  of  both  pur- 
pose and  means.  Otherwise  we  merely  get  such  a  weakening  of  the 
more  ignorant  and  pressed  sections  of  the  people  as  to  permit  a  fuller 
enslavement  of  them  and  of  their  children  by  the  patriots  of  the 
"upper"  classes. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  connection,  though  it 
should  need  no  proof,  that  progress  and  increase  of  national  power 
does  not  lie  with  large  numbers.  Unusually  high  birth  rates  in  every 
case  are  accompanied  by  high  death  rates,  as,  for  instance,  in  Turkey, 
Russia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  family  units  are  largest  in  the  countries  with  the  highest  birth 
and  death  rates.  A  high  birth  rate  almost  uniformly  means  an  eco- 
nomically wasteful  birth  rate.  One  out  of  every  four  children  in 
eastern  Europe  dies  before  it  attains  majority.  These  facts  are  so  well 
recognized  in  France,  where  the  relation  of  birth  to  death  rates  has 
become  appallingly  disproportionate  (see  the  Survey  for  April  12) 
that  the  movements  for  a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  by  increased 
attention  to  the  public  health  are  now  very  rapidly  paralleling  in 
strength  of  popular  support  the  movement  for  the  encouragement  of 
births  by  state  subsidies.  .  .  .  The  people  of  France  have  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  high  cost  of  living,  fostered  by  protective  duties  on 
imports,  counteracts  every  actual  and  proposed  measure  to  build  up 
the  nation. 

In  Great  Britain  the  popular  demand  for  more  public-health  legisla- 
tion, better  housing,  and  abolition  of  dangers  of  every  kind  far  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  for  the  relief  of  large  families  so  as  to  encourage 
births.  But  there  again  the  two  movements  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
consumers  are  becoming  more  strongly  organized  to  fight  against  taxes 
on  necessaries;  large  classes  are  out  against  antiquated  inheritance 
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laws  which  make  it  difficult  to  provide  adequately  for  younger  chil- 
dren, and  in  favor  of  taxation  that  would  distribute  more  fairly  the 
cost  of  government.  From  all  appearances,  Parliament  will  before  long 
carry  through  minimum-wage  legislation  for  all  grades  and  types  of 
work,  and  make  a  beginning  with  endowment  of  motherhood. 

In  the  United  States  the  decreasing  birth  rate  is  hardly  as  yet 
recognized  as  a  problem.  Yet  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  immigration 
(with  a  possible  considerable  exodus),  the  accumulation  of  industrial 
capital,  which  for  the  most  profitable  employment  in  the  national  in- 
terest requires  investment  on  home  resources  and  home  labor,  and  the 
call  of  sparsely  settled  regions  for  more  blood  and  sinew,  combine  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  immediate  social  concern.  Exemption  from  in- 
come tax  for  dependents  is  the  only  measure  so  far  adopted  to  aid 
large  families.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  import  duties  and  other 
taxes  on  consumption  which  in  effect,  though  not  in  intention,  penalize 
the  large  family.  The  question  is,  Can  a  substantial  state  aid  to 
large  families  at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers — an  aid  which,  to 
judge  from  some  of  the  present  legislative  proposals  in  France,  may 
be  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  forms — be  defended  in  this  coun- 
try on  grounds  of  social  welfare  ?  If  we  make  the  present  indebtedness 
of  the  country,  and  the  need  for  an  immediate  increase  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  productivity  to  meet  it,  the  main  motive  of  economic 
legislation  for  the  near  future,  then  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  afford 
to  spend  nationally  upon  another  object  the  slowly  maturing  invest- 
ment in  a  larger  native  population  and  rising  standards  of  living. 
Inducements  sufficient  merely  to  stem  a  further  decline  of  the  birth 
rate  would  have  to  include  a  balancing  between  wages  and  prices  so 
as  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living,  a  guarantee  of  future  stability  of 
employment,  a  gradually  increasing  rather  than  a  falling  public  ex- 
penditure on  human  conservation. 

From  such  study  of  the  "mass  mind"  as  is  possible  the  conclusion 
seems  justified  that  it  is  not  a  hankering  for  more  comforts  and 
enjoyments  that  tends  to  check  the  birth  rate  in  America,  but  lack  of 
security.  An  assured  stability  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  of  prices  to  fall,  would  create  a  psycho- 
logical situation  favorable  to  birth  propaganda.  If,  in  addition,  there 
were  adopted  throughout  the  land  systems  of  social  insurance  suffi- 
ciently complete  and  liberal  to  protect  the  individual  and  the  family 
against  the  more  common  hazards  of  life,  that  confidence  would  be 
immeasurably  enlarged.  Only  with  such  material  incentives  is  the 
patriotic  appeal  at  all  likely  to  strike  fire.  The  mass  of  the  people 
will  not  submit  voluntarily  to  new  burdens  until  the  present  uncer- 
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tainty  has  been  somewhat  removed  and  the  outlook  somewhat  im- 
proved. Otherwise  we  cannot  afford  just  now  to  increase  substantially 
in  numbers. 

Exercise 

Compare  these  post-war  conditions  with  present  conditions. 


STANDARDS  IN  PARENTHOOD1 

Amey  Eaton  Watson 

Question 

Should  the  preconditions  of  family  integrity  (p.  17)  be  standardized  by 
the  community? 

[That  parenthood  itself  should  be  subject  to  standards  before  a  family  is 
set  up  is  the  contention  of  Mrs.  Amey  Eaton  Watson,  Ph.  D.,  mother  of  a 
large  family,  a  leader  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood,  and 
(before  her  marriage)  an  investigator  for  the  Eugenics  Record  Office.] 

The  formulation  of  tests  and  standards  of  efficiency  and  achieve- 
ment is  a  never-ending  process  constantly  going  on  in  the  development 
of  society, — a  process  withal  that  is  essential  to  progress.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  social  growth  such  standards  are  tentative,  subject 
to  change,  and  not  concrete,  but  as  society  becomes  more  articulate 
its  standards  are  definitely  worked  out  and  accepted  by  the  different 
groups  and  professions.  The  older  and  more  established  the  profes- 
sion, the  more  concrete  and  better  established  are  the  standards. 

Many  illustrations  lie  ready  at  hand.  In  the  medical  profession  the 
physician  is  required  by  law  to  attain  certain  standards  of  training 
before  he  can  commence  practice,  and  standards  in  practice  are  con- 
stantly being  formulated  through  medical  journals,  annual  meetings, 
and  other  means.  In  the  legal  profession  similar  standards  are  main- 
tained, as  is  true  of  the  teaching  profession,  of  nursing,  and  of  other 
fields.  Standards  in  the  social  field  are  now  in  the  making.  Social 
workers  themselves  are  formulating  certain  standards  for  their  com- 
munities to  attain.  They  have,  for  example,  housing  standards, — 
certain  minimum  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  the  owners  of 
all  buildings  in  order  that  their  houses  may  be  considered  acceptable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare ;  standards  in  the  physical 
health  of  children,  in  child  labor,  in  the  education  of  children.   The 

1  Survey,  42:  622-623,  July  26,  1919. 
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profession  of  social  work  is  itself  still  so  decidedly  in  the  formative 
stage  that  it  has  not  yet  established  its  standards  generally,  nor  is  the 
public  as  yet  trained  to  recognize  standards  of  efficient  achievement  in 
the  field  of  social  work.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  long  be  true. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  stand- 
ards in  child  protection  and  development,  a  growing  appreciation  is 
being  shown  for  the  work  of  parents,  upon  which  in  the  main  de- 
pends the  production  of  socially  desirable  children.  Parenthood  is  in 
fact  beginning  to  be  thought  of  as  it  has  seldom  been  before.  In  the 
article  on  " Mothers  and — Mothers"  (the  Survey  for  May  3,  19 19), 
J.  Prentice  Murphy  says : 

Maternity  represents  the  most  continuously  exacting  individual  responsi- 
bility known  to  society.  As  our  community  standards  have  been  raised,  they 
have  always  been  preceded  by  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  maternity  care, 
for  every  other  standard  in  the  community  is  affected  by  the  care  and  train- 
ing which  the  mother  gives  her  child.  The  married  woman,  living  under  the 
most  normal  conditions — and  these  involve  the  protection  of  a  husband,  a 
good  home,  proper  physical  care,  sufficient  food,  adequate  social  life,  edu- 
cation, opportunities  for  self-expression  and  for  recreation — still  has  a  most 
exacting  responsibility  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  her  children.  No  pro- 
tection she  can  possibly  receive  detracts  one  iota  from  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration due  to  her  for  the  great  personal  service  she  renders  to  her  family 
and  to  the  state  when  she  gives  intelligent  care  to  her  children. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  in  the  article  quoted  Mr. 
Murphy  was  concerned  in  discussing  motherhood.  The  present  writer 
believes  that  Mr.  Murphy  would  agree  with  her  in  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  for  the  highest  type  of  parenthood  we  need  the  contribution 
of  two  happily  mated  individuals ;  in  other  words,  that  efficient  father- 
hood as  well  as  efficient  motherhood  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
family  and  to  the  state, — a  contribution  which  we  need  to  stress  and 
evaluate  far  more  than  is  generally  done  today. 

Parenthood  in  its  simplest  forms  is  as  old  as  history,  or  older,  but 
it  remains  unorganized,  unstandardized,  and  too  often  unrecognized 
as  a  field  for  constructive  effort  of  vital  significance.  Socially  impor- 
tant as  is  sound  parentcraft,  the  state  allows  almost  anyone  to  under- 
take the  work  without  question ;  no  standards  of  training  are  required 
of  those  who  plan  to  enter  upon  the  field,  and  standards  of  practice 
have  not  been  clearly  formulated.  A  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  attitude 
towards  standardization  of  the  older  recognized  professions.  Parent- 
hood deals  with  the  formation  of  character  in  all  those  who  are  to 
be  future  citizens;  yet  parents  often  approach  their  tasks  as  ama- 
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teurs,  nor  is  it  made  easily  possible  for  them  to  obtain  direction  or 
training  in  their  chosen  work.  The  majority  of  parents  have  no  real- 
ization of  the  possibilities  of  the  task  they  have  in  hand,  while  a 
great  number  of  both  fathers  and  mothers  are  so  overworked  that 
even  if  they  have  a  realization  of  their  opportunities,  they  have  not 
the  strength  or  time  to  attempt  to  do  a  constructive  piece  of  work  in 
bringing  up  their  children. 

Recognizing  that  parenthood  may  be  a  constructive  force  of  great 
importance  in  human  life,  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parent- 
hood last  year  endeavored  to  work  out  tentatively  certain  minimum 
standards  of  parenthood  in  order  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  in 
clarifying  our  thinking  in  this  much-neglected  field.  The  conference 
realizes  fully  the  difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  establish  stand- 
ards in  a  field  where  the  values  are  to  such  a  large  extent  individual, 
moral,  and  spiritual ;  yet  it  believes  that  even  here,  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, standards  can  be  formulated,  and  that  these  will  assist  in  build- 
ing up  a  more  conscious  and  intelligent  parenthood  which  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

The  following  standards  were  offered  tentatively  as  a  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  constructive  parenthood.  .  .  . 

1.  Every  child  to  be  born  should  be  consciously  desired  and  purposively 
conceived  in  love  by  both  parents.  In  other  words,  parenthood  should  be 
voluntary,  deliberate,  and  based  on  mutual  love. 

2.  Every  child  born  should  have  a  sound  heredity  and  be  free  from  con- 
genital disease  and  defect. 

3.  Before  any  child  is  conceived,  its  potential  parents  should  be  certain 
that  they  will  have  the  economic  necessities  of  life,  that  is,  at  least  enough 
to  build  up  health  and  maintain  physical  efficiency  in  their  child. 

4.  Adequate  parenthood  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  both  parents 
and  the  willingness  of  both  to  exercise  responsibility  without  cessation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  dependence  of  their  offspring  on  the  following  points : 

a.  Physical  development,  including  a  rational  diet,  attention  to  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  care  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

b.  Mental  development,  including  home  training,  training  for  industrial 
efficiency,  and  training  for  cultural  enjoyment. 

c.  Moral  and  spiritual  development,  including  daily  training  in  right  habit 
formation  and  character,  training  for  citizenship  and  social  service,  educa- 
tion for  an  understanding  of  sex  and  parenthood,  education  in  the  religious 
and  spiritual  life. 

5.  Adequate  parenthood  must  include  on  the  part  of  both  parents  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  membership  in  a  social  .group  and  of  the  great 
desirability  of  the  conscious  acceptance  by  both  parents  of  the  decisions  and 
customs  of  their  social  group  as  expressed  by  law.  .  .  . 
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Adequate  Parenthood  Equals  ioo  Points 

I.  Mutual  and  abiding  love  leading  to  parenthood  consciously  desired  and 

intelligently  planned  by  both  parents 20 

II.  Sound  heredity  and  congenital  health 20 

III.  Sufficiency  of  economic  necessities 15 

IV.  Intelligence  and  responsibility  for : 

1.  Physical   development 10 

2.  Mental   development 10 

3.  Moral  and  spiritual 10  30 

V.  Legality 15 

Total ioo 

Exercise 

Select  an  actual  family  and  rate  it  on  a  scale  of  100,  using  Mrs.  Watson's 
scale  ;  tell  why  you  graded  each  point  as  you  did.  What  is  the  chief  useful- 
ness and  the  chief  weakness  of  such  scales  ? 


CONTRACEPTION  CONSERVING  STANDARDS1 
Question 

Is  it  possible  to  cite  cases  where  the  use  of  birth  control  has  apparently 
been  the  means  of  maintaining  the  plane  of  living  of  the  family  ? 

[It  is  far  easier  to  find  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  "horrible  ex- 
amples" of  the  alleged  results  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  birth  control  than 
it  is  to  find  cases  of  normal  families  protecting  their  standards  through  the 
spacing  of  babies.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  most  families  of  the  upper 
economic  levels  are  thus  safeguarded.  Partly  in  the  interest  of  this  volume 
the  American  Birth  Control  League  persuaded  a  few  of  its  constituents 
to  bear  witness  to  their  experience  in  foreseeing  and  preventing  possible 
disaster.] 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  by  colleges,  my 
husband,  the  year  after  we  were  married,  decided  to  give  up  teaching 
and  to  go  into  a  business  which  offered  the  prospect  of  better  remu- 
neration. But  he  had  to  start  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  with  a 
salary  too  small  to  support  in  comfort  even  the  one  child  we  already 
had.  The  birth  of  a  second  child  during  the  next  year  or  two, would 
have  been  a  real  calamity.    Fortunately  we  were  able  to  avoid  any 

1  Birth  Control  Review,  12:  256,  September,  1928;  12:  284,  October,  1928; 
12:  317,  November,  1928;  13:  80,  March,  1929. 
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addition  to  our  family,  and,  safe  from  interruption  by  pregnancy,  I 
took  up  teaching.  In  this  way  I  eked  out  our  meagre  income  until 
my  husband's  salary  was  raised.  Then  I  resigned  from  teaching,  and 
we  had  another  child.  Birth  control  had  enabled  us  to  tide  com- 
fortably over  a  period  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  one  of  great 
economic  stress.  

If  ever  a  family  was  planned,  my  six  children  were.  When  I  was 
in  college  I  did  not  take  my  sweetheart's  word  for  it,  but  watched  his 
behavior  to  make  sure  he  really  loved  children.  Then  while  he  took 
his  Ph.  D.  at  Cornell,  I  went  to  Columbia,  ostensibly  to  get  my  M.  A. 
but  in  my  mother's  view  to  take  a  look  at  a  few  more  young  men  to 
make  sure  I  already  had  the  best  one  available.  But  what  I  knew  I 
really  went  for  was  to  study  infant  dietetics  and  statistics  of  infant 
mortality. 

Then  I  was  married  and  my  son  (who  is  in  college  now)  arrived 
in  exactly  nine  months.  I  had  a  misfortune  in  six  months  more 
and  then  I  was  in  dreadful  worriment  for  fear  of  another  or  child 
sterility, — for  I  was  too  ignorant  to  know  that  this  is  to  be  chiefly 
dreaded  only  in  venereal  cases.  So  we  practiced  much  continence 
and  also  ferreted  out  what  contraceptive  methods  we  could  find, 
in  order  to  be  certain  I  should  get  in  finest  condition  before  an- 
other child.  My  second  came  in  three  years  and  after  him,  due  to 
faulty  contraception,  a  pair  of  twins  and  two  misfortunes,  all  within 
four  years. 

I  had  always  planned  to  have  eight  children  and  I  think  I  could 
have  managed  it,  if  I  had  known  earlier  of  more  perfect  contraception. 
But  as  it  was,  my  health  was  taxed  and  I  have  been  able  to  bear  only 
my  sixth  in  this,  my  forty-third,  year.  But  I  cannot  complain,  as  they 
are  all  in  absolutely  perfect  health,  except  one  case  of  hay-fever,  and 
all,  except  of  course  the  baby,  at  the  top  rank  of  scholarship.  And  I 
myself  have  practically  finished  the  work  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  outside  activities  to  keep  me  from 
"taking  the  children  up  by  the  roots  all  the  time  to  see  if  they  are 
growing."  So  I  have  never  for  a  single  year  laid  down  my  studies  of 
infancy  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  believe  in  time  I  shall 
be  quite  an  expert.  My  only  outside  " position"  is  on  the  Executive 
of  the  Birth  Control  Committee  in  my  state. 


Our  modern  lives  are  so  very  complicated  and  exacting  that  it 
always  seems  to  me  surprising  that  we  do  not  rush  to  adopt  the  dis- 
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coveries  of  modern  science  that  will  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  help  both  ourselves  and  our  fellow  beings.  Of  all  these  dis- 
coveries, scientific  Birth  Control  seems  to  me  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  helpful.  May  I  tell  you  how  intelligent  control  worked  out 
in  one  case  ? 

When  I  married  I  was  fundamentally  healthy  but  very  much  run 
down,  nervous,  and  terribly  underweight.  My  family  physician  advised 
my  husband  and  me  not  to  have  a  child  until  I  was  in  better  condition, 
and  so  we  decided  to  wait  for  the  little  baby  that  we  both  wanted. 

When  I  look  back  upon  that  year  and  a  half  in  which  my  hus- 
band and  I  lived  only  for  each  other,  I  wish  that  every  young  couple 
could  have  a  similar  experience.  We  have  mutual  interests.  We 
worked  together  and  we  played  together,  and  reveled  in  our  glorious 
companionship. 

On  account  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  conditions  under  which  I 
lived  during  that  first  year  and  a  half  of  married  life  I  was  soon  in 
excellent  shape.  We  now  have  a  perfectly  darling  baby  boy  six 
months  old,  whom  my  husband  and  I  adore.  Only  the  other  day  the 
doctor  examined  him  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  he 
had  a  strong  heart,  strong  lungs,  hard  bones,  splendid  back  and  legs, 
and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  "perfect  baby."  As  for  baby's  mother,  she 
is  stronger  now  than  she  ever  was  before. 

Of  course  practicing  Birth  Control  has  been  so  successful  for  us 
up  to  date  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  future.  After  the  long 
period  occupied  with  having  a  baby,  my  husband  and  I  are  once  more 
enjoying  being  able  to  do  things  together.  We  expect  to  wait  a  little 
while  and  then  have  other  children,  and  we  hope  to  bring  them  into 
the  world  with  fine  physique,  so  that  they  will  have  every  opportunity 
of  growing  into  fine,  useful  citizens.  Are  we  not  a  happy  family  ? 


Mrs.  F.  is  an  .  .  .  Irishwoman,  who,  when  she  was  first  known,  was 
suffering  from  anemia.  Besides  that  she  was  the  wage-earner  while 
her  husband  was  finishing  his  course  as  a  .  .  .  student.  After  two 
years  of  birth  control  she  writes:  "I  have  discontinued  and  there  is 
a  baby  coming."  She  adds :  "Had  there  been  a  baby  before,  my  hus- 
band, who  was  a  dental  student,  would  have  had  to  leave  college.  My 
own  health  is  much  improved,  and  I  am  fit  now  to  become  a  mother, 
my  doctor  says." 

Exercise 

Some  married  friend  may  be  willing,  anonymously,  to  volunteer  a  story 
corroborating  or  conflicting  with  the  above. 
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THE  SOCIAL  ETHICS  OF  PROCREATION1 

Thomas  D.  Eliot 

Question 

Can  a  positive  and  rational  philosophy  of  parenthood  be  found  outside  of 
orthodoxy  ? 

[The  editor  here  includes  an  article  of  his  own.  Several  years'  work  in 
the  social-hygiene  movement  led  to  his  writing  in  the  field. 

The  prolongation  of  infancy,  which  Fiske  first  pointed  out  as  an  index  of 
evolution,  may  be  said  to  be  the  buffer  which  Mother  Nature  permits  (or 
forces)  each  generation  to  put  between  the  raw  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  next  generation,  "tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  This  period 
of  lengthening  childhood,  which  in  man  becomes  the  period  of  education  in 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race,  is  also  the  basis  of  the  passing  on  of 
standards  of  living.  Unless  high  planes  of  child-rearing  are  insisted  upon 
and  made  economically  and  socially  and  medically  possible,  human  nature 
is  truncated. 

"To  bring  up  a  child  is  to  carry  one's  soul  in  one's  hands." — Ellen  Key] 

Both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  so-called  " birth  control" 
need  challenging.  Its  opponents  are,  most  of  them,  adherents  of  a 
code  of  family  morality  which  may  be  called,  roughly,  the  orthodox, 
Puritan,  or  Hebrew  code,  and  their  motive  is  fear  of  sin  or  punish- 
ment, or  perhaps  of  "race  suicide."  Its  advocates,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  afraid  of  overpopulation,  poverty,  degradation.  Both  advo- 
cates and  opponents  are  largely  negative  in  their  ruling  motives.  Both 
attempt  to  interfere  with  spontaneous  choice  by  parents  in  the  matter 
of  child-bearing.  Codes  based  on  interference  or  fear  are  apt,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  antisocial. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  find  some  positive  motives  which,  in  a  world 
without  paupers  and  imbeciles,  could  safely  be  trusted  to  govern 
child-bearing  in  the  interests  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
without  the  interference  of  an  arbitrary  standard  or  of  fear?  Even 
if  proof  of  the  affirmative  be  not  final,  let  us  challenge  the  negative. 


We  are  more  or  less  used  to  talking  about  reproduction  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  the  body  merely.  Our  growing  knowledge  of  repro- 
duction in  man  has  been  largely  through  biology  and  medicine.  Look- 

1  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  The  Creation  of  Souls,  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
29:  202-209,  October,  1018. 
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ing  into  the  past,  moreover, — nay,  even  around  us  in  the  lives  of  the 
masses, — we  also  find  the  fleshly  side  of  reproduction  foremost  in  the 
people's  minds,  to  the  forgetting  of  a  side  which  the  psychologist  and 
sociologist  can  effectively  stress.  Bodies  have  been  reckoned  rather 
than  souls ;  and  even  souls  have  been  enumerated,  rather  than  evalu- 
ated as  subjective  and  social  aspects  of  individual  life.  Religion  and 
democracy  have  alike  helped  to  this  end  by  leveling  all  souls  in  a 
transcendental  or  theoretical  sense  until,  unawares,  we  seem  to  feel 
that  when  a  baby  is  born  a  father  and  mother  have  created  a  human 
being, — have  reproduced  themselves.  Good  should  come  from  chal- 
lenging that  belief,  especially  as  it  bears  upon  folk-thought  about  the 
limitation  of  offspring. 

The  act  of  reproduction  among  human  beings  is  not  complete  with 
the  passing  down  of  physical  heredity.  The  most  significant  attributes 
which  distinguish  man  from  beast  are  social  and  mental  rather  than 
physical.  Until,  therefore,  and  unless,  each  family's  share  of  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  race  is  thoroughly  imparted  to  the  child  in  the 
home,  can  we  truly  say  that  a  father  and  mother  have  given  the 
world  a  complete  new  person  ? 

If  bodily  procreation  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the  birth  of  a  new 
soul,  then,  indeed,  let  men  spawn  like  fish ;  the  gradual  prolongation 
of  infancy  through  the  ages  will  have  lost  its  meaning  except  for  mere 
physical  care  and  protection.  Public  nurseries  would  then  be  the  ideal 
homes. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  development  of  the  family  and  of  the  human 
home  have  meant  anything  for  the  advancement  of  individual  char- 
acter and  of  the  race,  it  is  this :  that  only  through  affectionate  nurture 
and  education  can  a  child  be  brought  to  full  stature  of  normal  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Biologists  and  ethnologists  tell  us  that  the 
instincts  of  protection  and  care  for  offspring  have  had  infinite  survival 
value  in  preserving  the  accumulating  inheritance  of  racial  achievement 
in  things  conventional,  industrial,  religious,  artistic,  ethical.  Families 
in  which  the  love  of  children  and  the  yearning  to  guard  and  teach 
them  is  strong  seem  to  have  won  out,  and  in  the  long  run  to  have  out- 
lived those  families  which  avoided  child-bearing  and  child-rearing,  or 
slighted  the  training  of  the  coming  generation.  We  may  therefore  take 
it  for  granted  that  normal  parents  are  those  who  want  and  love  chil- 
dren. Those  who  do  not  crave  parenthood  do  not,  in  a  sense,  deserve  to 
crave  it :  as  in  Swedenborg's  theory  of  damnation,  their  moral  blind- 
ness carries  its  own  reward,  though  they  be  not  aware  of  their  loss. 

One  might  even  be  so  bold  as  to  believe  (in  the  face,  doubtless,  of 
many  exceptions)  that  such  unnatural  parents  are  less  likely  to  carry 
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out  in  a  fine  manner  the  spiritual  side  of  reproduction,  that  is,  less 
likely  to  produce  children  clothed  in  their  full  social  heritage  and 
matured  into  rich  human  minds  as  well  as  healthy  bodies.  If  this  be 
true,  society  would  surely  be  better  off,  on  the  whole,  without  the 
progeny  and  stock  of  such  parents  as  through  instinct  or  habit  lack 
the  desire  for  children.  And,  following  the  thought  straight  into  the 
ethics  of  birth  control,  if  all  such  parents  actually  had  their  wish  not 
to  procreate  their  kind,  that  type  might  even  conceivably  tend  to 
breed  itself  out  of  the  race.  Unwanted  children  and  unwanting 
parents  would  be  scarcer  and  would  cease  to  be  a  serious  problem. 

If,  then,  it  is  socially  good  that  normal  people  should  reproduce 
their  kind,  but  of  doubtful  outcome  that  those  who  dislike  children 
should  be  forced  by  ignorance  or  "morals"  to  raise  them,  it  would 
seem  that,  similarly,  those  desiring  one,  two,  or  any  specific  number, 
but  no  more,  should,  for  the  common  good,  be  encouraged  to  have 
them,  but  not  condemned  for  not  having  more. 

Who,  then,  but  mated  men  and  women,  embodying  in  their  individual 
judgments  the  collective  standards  and  experience  of  their  environ- 
ment and  generation  as  well  as  the  instincts  of  their  particular  heredity, 
can  best  be  left  to  determine  how  many  of  their  kind  they  can  or  will 
reproduce  ?  Only  thus,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  can  increase  of  population 
among  economically  and  physically  normal  families  be  adjusted  auto- 
matically for  the  welfare  of  the  parents,  of  the  offspring,  and  of  society. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  the  above  argument  seems  to  leave  out 
economic  as  well  as  eugenic  factors.  It  is  true  that  the  feeble-minded 
multiply  more  rapidly  than  college  graduates,  and  the  poor  than  those 
most  able  financially  to  educate  their  children  properly.  These  facts 
in  regard  to  the  extremes  of  society  call  for  other  measures  which  need 
not  be  taken  up  here  except  to  assume  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  all  persons  whose  heredity  is  demonstrably  dangerous  should  and 
can  be  definitely  isolated,  and  that  celibacy  or  childlessness  due  to 
poverty  should  of  course  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Nor  is  it  needful 
to  speak  of  sterility  in  this  connection.  It  is  claimed  merely  that 
while  the  principle  may  be  modified  by  other  principles  in  individual 
cases,  it  holds  good,  other  things  being  equal,  for  the  middle  class  or 
"mode"  of  society,  and  for  the  guidance  of  social  ethics  and  behavior 
for  that  group. 

If  the  foregoing  line  of  reasoning  be  sound,  it  furnishes  an  argument 
against  any  movement  or  doctrine  in  regard  to  human  reproduction 
which  brings  pressure  upon  parents  independent  of  their  own  wishes 
and  standards  of  living.  There  may  be  other  arguments  strong  enough 
at  any  given  time  to  justify  such  propaganda,  but  with  the  passing 
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of  the  justifying  conditions  the  principle  of  freedom  should  and,  the 
writer  believes,  does  reassert  itself  in  spite  of  dogma. 

The  sex  codes  of  the  Puritan  or  the  Hebrew,  the  military  demands 
of  classic  patriotism,  the  ancestor  cult  of  the  Chinese,  the  marriage 
lot  advocated  by  Plato,  the  intimately  regulated  rabbit-hutch  kind  of 
home  demanded  by  the  mediaeval  religions,  and  the  human  stock- 
farm  of  the  extreme  eugenist  or  birth-control  advocate, — all  these  in- 
volve interference  in  the  family  relation  by  a  dominant  group  claim- 
ing superior  wisdom  and  demanding  an  artificial  birth  rate.  Out  of 
the  highest  act  possible  to  human  nature  and  subject  to  the  human 
will  each  of  these  social  tyrannies  would  make  an  involuntary  thing, 
— by  force,  by  social  pressure,  or  by  accident.  Among  the  only  group 
where  compulsion  is  probably  warranted — the  defective  and  delin- 
quent— the  orthodox  morality  has  forbidden  interference. 

II 

Another  major  cause  tends  to  make  the  Hebrew,  mediaeval,  or 
Puritan  code  antisocial  unless  modified  under  present  conditions.  Its 
emphasis  is  largely  anti-evil  or  prohibitory.  Any  purely  negative  doc- 
trine or  propaganda  of  conduct  fails  not  only  in  being  compulsory  and 
repressive  but  in  not  providing  adequate  positive  motives  and  whole- 
some outlets  for  the  release  and  sublimation  of  those  powerful  and 
almost  universal  impulses  which  find  their  most  normal  expression  in 
the  free  family. 

This  same  criticism  of  negativeness,  however,  applies  very  seriously 
to  much  of  the  present  propaganda  of  family  limitation.  It  is  de- 
plorably "anti"  in  its  tone  and  emphasis,  and  loses  support,  conse- 
quently, in  many  quarters  where  a  more  constructive  and  positive 
approach  would  find  ready  acceptance.  If  neo-Malthusianism1  ac- 
quires a  selfish  or  destructive  tone,  then  increasingly  we  shall  have 
" birth  control,"  and  "family- limitation,"  with  the  negative,  restrictive, 
and  selfish  connotations  of  those  phrases.  Not  that  such  an  event 
would  be  altogether  disastrous.  At  most,  and  at  worst,  this  phase 
of  the  movement  allows  selfish  parents  to  avoid  having  unloved  and 
unlovely  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time  it  permits  thrifty  parents 

1  Malthusianism  may  be  defined,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  as  the  group  of 
doctrines  according  to  which  population  increases  faster  than  the  food  supply,  and 
war,  famine,  poverty,  and  plague  are,  in  the  absence  of  "  prudential  checks,"  the 
inevitable  result.  Neo-Malthusianism,  generally  speaking,  declares  that  these  pru- 
dential checks  are  actually  possible  and  operative,  and,  through  increased  knowl- 
edge and  standards  of  living,  serve  in  a  measure  to  reduce  the  necessity  and 
prevalence  of  poverty,  disease,  and  other  less  humane  checks  to  population. 
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to  adjust  births  to  income.  But  these  are  negative  aspects  of  neo- 
Malthusianism  as  a  purely  restrictive  propaganda  directed  against 
overpopulation  and  crassly  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  the  writer's 
contention  that  such  a  propaganda,  however  harmless  and  beneficial 
many  of  its  immediate  results,  will  probably  (unless  balanced  and 
upheld  by  more  positive  purposes  and  constructive  ideals)  ultimately 
stimulate  violent  and  excusable  reaction.  Such  a  reaction  would 
endanger  the  movement's  own  purposes  by  excluding  it  from  " re- 
spectability "  and  from  refined  thought,  speech,  and  writing.  In  a 
suppressed  atmosphere  the  movement  would  become  even  more  nega- 
tive, and  would  acquire  the  morbid  stigma  and  furtive  flavor  of  im- 
morality.  Signs  of  such  a  reaction  are  already  sufficiently  obvious. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  benefits  in  neo-Malthusianism  are 
to  be  kept,  and  embodied  in  a  future  socialized  morality,  it  must 
take  as  its  ideal  not  so  much  the  reduction  of  the  birth  rate  as  the 
increase  of  full  reproduction  in  the  higher,  human  sense  above  defined, 
including  "bringing-up."  Not  only  " quality  rather  than  quantity" 
must  be  its  slogan,  but  " quantity  of  quality."  Only  such  a  gospel, 
incidentally,  will  serve  to  utilize  and  disarm  the  evil  phases  of  a  re- 
newed impulse  toward  reproduction  of  " cannon  fodder"  regardless 
of  quality,  which  the  world  war  brings  along  with  its  destruction  of 
the  fit. 

The  newer  Malthusianism,  then,  will  stress,  not  so  much  the  pre- 
vention of  conception,  but,  as  Aletta  Jacobs  has  called  it,  "voluntary 
maternity,"  and  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
sex  nature.  It  will  insist  that  procreation  shall  be  an  act  of  will  and 
mind  and  conscience  and  education  as  well  as  an  act  of  body.  Once 
parents  are  known  to  have  the  means  and  knowledge  of  birth  control, 
they  may  then  more  justly  be  held  completely  accountable  for  the 
later  care  of  their  children,  and  public  opinion  will  demand  of  them 
high  quality. 

Ill 

Even  such  a  program  will  be  branded  in  some  quarters  as  "race 
suicide."  But  such  an  accusation  would  ignore  the  economic  corol- 
laries of  this  newer  ideal.  For,  given  universal  knowledge  of  contra- 
ceptives (or  self-control,  if  you  will),  and  a  general  opinion  such  as 
already  widely  exists  for  "more  and  better  babies,"  the  only  barriers 
to  reproduction  would  be  ( 1 )  in  selfish  or  illegitimate  matings  where 
childlessness  would  be  in  many  ways  a  social  boon  rather  than  deserv- 
ing of  the  term  "race  suicide,"  and  (2)  in  families  that  would  be 
limited  because  of  economic  conditions  preventing  full  reproduction, 
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that  is,  where  heredity  is  eugenic,  but  environment  offers  only  inade- 
quate nurture.  Needless  to  say,  the  latter  group  greatly  outbulk  the 
former;  yet  those  who  prate  of  race  suicide  argue  from  conspicuous 
cases  of  the  former  group  that  the  knowledge  of  contraceptives  will 
produce  race  suicide  in  the  latter  group. 

But  what  is  "race  suicide"?  Might  it  not  be  defined  in  the  same 
broader  spirit  already  used  in  defining  reproduction?  If  those  who 
make  sure  that  they  produce  children  reared  to  the  full  stature  of  man- 
hood are  thereby  most  truly  reproducing  human  beings  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  phrase,  surely  those  irresponsible  parents  who  ignorantly, 
carelessly,  or  selfishly  bring  into  the  world  more  children  than  can  be 
reared  to  the  full  maturity  of  normal  personality,  are  also  self- 
murdering  the  soul  of  the  race,  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are  de- 
ficient in  carrying  out  their  educational  trust.  And  as  for  parents 
whose  only  motive  for  restraint  of  procreation  is  poverty,  are  not 
those  men  also  race  murderers  whose  economic  acts  directly  or  in- 
directly force  upon  such  normal,  willing  families  that  bitter  choice 
of  producing  a  child  destined  to  defective  heritage  or  going  without 
desired  offspring?  The  same  group  which  pays  inadequate  wages 
or  salaries,  whether  or  not  it  is  logically  conscious  of  its  interest  in 
the  existence  of  a  large  labor  supply,  is  sometimes  to  be  found  sup- 
porting certain  so-called  religious  and  moral  forces  in  condemnation 
of  birth  control. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  birth-control  movement  attempts  to  dic- 
tate to  parents  who  are  physically  fit,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  nega- 
tive, stressing  the  physical  and  materialistic  motives,  and  solely 
polemic,  it  will  give  the  opposition,  however  prejudiced,  a  justifiable 
ground  for  attacking  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  procreation  may  be  presented  as  a  constructive 
life  purpose  and  reward,  including  its  fullest  meaning  of  voluntary 
parenthood  reproducing  itself  in  perfected  human  beings  as  the  cul- 
mination of  individual  ideals  and  social  responsibility.  Such  an  ideal 
can  be  made  practicable  by  economic,  medical,  and  educational  re- 
form. From  such  a  positive  propaganda  society  need  fear  no  true  race 
suicide,  physical  or  spiritual.  Life,  and  life  more  abundantly, — such 
is  the  positive  goal. 

Exercise 

Send  for  the  free  literature  of  the  American  Birth  Control  League, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  and  subject  its  social-economic  and  social-ethical 
attitudes,  policies,  and  arguments  to  analysis,  in  view  of  the  arguments 
presented  in  preceding  readings. 
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XI.  THREATENED  STANDARDS 

Standards  of  living  are  tested  when  they  are  threatened.  By  defini- 
tion,1 if  the  goods  or  services  in  question  are  not  insisted  upon  when 
threatened  or  denied,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  standard  of  living. 
Resistance  and  protests,  together  with  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
recovery  or  maintenance  of  the  threatened  elements,  are  evidence  that 
the  desired  good  is  part  of  the  standards  of  living  of  the  individual 
or  group.  Such  resistance  may  range  all  the  way  from  economies  or 
overtime  work  to  putting  the  children  to  work,  stealing,  or  violence. 
Strikes  are  one  common  mode  of  insistence  frequently  and  easily 
observed. 

Among  the  conditions  which  most  frequently  threaten  standards  of 
living  are  large  families,  unemployment,  ill  health,  competition,  war, 
rising  prices,  low  wages. 


LIVING  ON  A  DEFICIT  PLANE2 
Michael  M.  Davis 

Questions 

1.  What  happens  when  low  wages,  rising  costs,  high  birth  rate,  or  war  or 
other  disaster  threatens  people's  standards  ? 

2.  Is  it  better  to  try  to  increase  population  by  stimulating  the  birth  rate 
or  by  saving  babies  already  born  ? 

[Michael  M.  Davis,  who  wrote  the  report  from  which  the  following  con- 
clusions were  drawn,  is  a  well-known  investigator  and  administrator  in  the 
field  of  dispensaries  and  public  health.  The  reading  gives  evidences  of  the 
efforts  of  social  workers  to  defend  standards  against  the  effects  of  war.] 

The  characteristics  of  family  purchasing,  and  the  inadequacies  of 
diet  found  among  our  two  hundred  families,  may  be  compared  with 

aSee  Introduction,  p.  3. 

2 From  a  pamphlet  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Food  Supply  in  Families  of 
Limited  Means,  pp.  19-24.  League  for  Preventive  Work,  Boston,  December,  191 7. 

6Si 
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those  observed  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  and  reported  in  their  recently  published  study: 
"The  Adequacy  and  Economy  of  Some  City  Dietaries."  Ninety-two 
families  were  included  in  this  investigation.  Only  the  food  aspects, 
not  the  incomes  of  the  families,  were  studied.  The  conclusions  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  our  study  in  Boston,  both  revealing 
the  same  defects  of  too  much  meat,  too  little  milk,  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  much  the  same  proportions  of  families  which  it  is  estimated 
were  not  receiving  adequate  nourishment.  Such  a  comparison  tends 
to  strengthen  confidence  in  our  own  data  and  deductions. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  we  may  make  as  an  out- 
come of  our  study  maybe  summarized  from  two  standpoints ;  that  of  the 
general  public  and  that  of  such  charitable  societies  as  made  this  study. 

i.  The  general  public  needs  to  be  much  more  fully  awakened  to 
the  serious  effect  of  present  food  prices  upon  the  nutrition  of  families 
of  small  means,  particularly  families  in  which  there  are  many  young 
children.  Too  many  people  have  had  any  latent  anxiety  lulled  by 
the  comforting  words:  "Wages  have  risen."  So  they  have,  in  many 
occupations,  though  by  no  means  in  all.  But  except  in  a  few  especially 
fortunate  industries,  such  as  some  of  the  building  trades,  the  rise  in 
wages  has  been  much  less  than  the  rise  in  prices.  On  the  average, 
Federal  statistics  show  that  the  [war-time]  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  about  twice  as  great  (in  relative  percentages)  as  the 
increase  in  wages.  A  leaflet  from  which  the  following  striking  state- 
ments are  quoted  has  just  been  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  California,  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  attention  to  this  situation.  The 
need  is  at  least  as  real  on  the  Atlantic  Coast : 


A  LEAFLET  FROM  CALIFORNIA 
Costs  — 

Milk  is  now  5  cents  per  quart  higher  in  all  population  centers. 

Milk  is  the  most  important  food  for  young  children. 

Milk  is  50  per  cent  dearer  than  heretofore. 

Other  foodstuffs  have  risen  from  15  to  65  per  cent  in  cost. 

Living  expenses  were  26  per  cent  higher  in  May,  191 7,  than  in  May,  19 16. 

They  are  still  rising. 

Income  — 

Wages  have  not  increased  in  proportion. 

Fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  community  earn  $1000  or  less  per  annum. 
At  any  time  they  buy  only  food  enough  to  keep  their  children  in  health. 
Raised  cost  of  living  means  reduced  food  purchases.  This  risks  impaired 

health  of  the  child ;  later,  impaired  efficiency  for  work  and  life. 
Undernourishment  means  practically  slow  starvation. 
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Hoover's  orders  are  to  prevent  waste;  waste  of  childhood  is  the 
greatest  waste 

In  Europe,  in  the  stress  of  sudden  war  three  years  ago,  the  children  were 
forgotten.  Now  their  pitiful  condition  is  the  most  shocking  story 
every  child  specialist  who  returns  has  to  tell.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  prosperous  California,  let  us  take  warning. 

It  is  cheaper  to  prevent  than  to  cure 

Better  pay  to  maintain  our  past  standards  than  be  forced  presently  to  pay 
for  the  care  of  countless  children  of  the  nation  afflicted  with  rickets 
and  other  diseases  of  malnutrition. 

The  study  which  we  have  made  indicates,  as  the  New  York  in- 
vestigation did,  that  the  average  family  of  five  or  six  members  needs 
to  spend  fully  ten  dollars  a  week  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  nourish- 
ment and  reasonably  palatable  food.  This  sum  is  much  more  than 
half  of  the  average  wage,  even  in  these  times,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  average  total  income  of  families  with  one  wage-earner. 
If,  therefore,  a  family  has  to  spend  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  its 
income  for  rent,  and  more  than  half  of  its  income  for  food,  it  cannot 
possibly  provide  continuously  for  all  other  needs  of  its  members,  and 
either  the  food  supply  must  be  curtailed  or  the  family  standard  of 
living  be  seriously  lowered  at  some  other  point.  While  there  happens 
to  be  no  present  need  for  clothing,  for  instance,  the  family  may  have 
enough  for  food.  But  on  an  income  of  eighteen  dollars  per  week  the 
parents  of  three  or  four  children  in  Boston  will  find  it  impossible  to 
buy  enough  food,  pay  the  rent,  and  lay  by  a  weekly  surplus  sufficient 
to  meet  the  inevitable  week  when  shoes,  a  winter  overcoat,  coal,  or 
some  necessary  furniture  must  be  bought.  When,  under  such  circum- 
stances, extra  expenses  come,  the  result  must  too  often  be  stinting  of 
food,  and  undernourishment,  which,  if  long  continued,  is  certain  to 
show  its  ill  effects  on  health  and  working  efficiency.  Shall  we  face 
these  results  late  this  winter  or  in  the  spring,  or  can  steps  be  taken 
to  forestall  them? 

We  find  that  many  families  have  not  enough  income  to  feed  them- 
selves properly.  Since  we  also  find  that  most  families,  irrespective  of 
income,  have  not  enough  knowledge  of  food  values  to  make  the  most 
of  the  money  they  have  to  spend,  the  efforts  for  remedy  must  be  both 
financial  and  educational.  With  families  earning  below  a  certain  level, 
food  instruction  is  futile,  unless  through  some  means  income  is  in- 
creased. With  families  of  average  size,  earning  $25  a  week  and  over, 
education  in  wise  selection  of  foods  means  better  nutrition,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  the  expenditure  of  less  money  for  food. 
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With  families  earning  from  $15  to  $20  weekly  (the  greatest  number 
of  wage-earners'  families  fall  here)  food  instruction  may  make  just 
the  difference  between  an  insufficient  diet  and  an  adequate  one.  An 
increase  of  income  as  well  as  food  instruction  may  be  necessary  in  the 
lower-income  groups. 

The  educational  Food  Campaign  has  sometimes  failed  of  effect 
among  families  of  small  means  because  it  has  started  from  the  wrong 
point  of  view.  Even  when,  as  among  many  families  which  we  have 
studied,  a  sufficiently  nutritious  diet  could  have  been  secured  for  less 
money  than  was  expended,  the  families  usually  feel  the  financial 
pressure  so  keenly,  and  feel  that  they  are  struggling  so  hard  already, 
as  best  they  know;  that  they  do  not  meet  very  cordially  the  cam- 
paign to  "economize"  food.  In  fact,  they  often  resent  the  implication 
that  they  are  not  already  "  economizing "  all  they  can.  The  headline 
of  the  campaign  among  people  of  the  low-income  groups  must  not  be 
" economy"  but  some  slogan  like  "More  Food  for  No  More  Money." 

It  is  interesting  and  important  that  we  find  among  these  two  hun- 
dred families  errors  in  selecting  foods  which  would  be  corrected  by 
the  same  recommendations  as  the  war  demands  for  military  reasons. 
The  need  of  using  less  meat  and  less  wheat  so  as  to  leave  more  for 
transport  abroad  leads  to  the  same  practical  result  as  the  need  of  the 
individual  family  to  use  less  meat  and  wheat,  and  to  buy  certain  sub- 
stitutes, for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  equally  nutritious  diet  at  a 
lower  cost.  The  war-time  demand  for  using  local  products  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  advice  to  the  individual  family  to  use  more  milk 
and  more  vegetables,  for  reasons  of  better  nutrition  and  better  econ- 
omy. The  individual  and  the  military  demands  of  the  present  food 
campaign  thus  run  together,  but  to  change  the  food  habits  of  any 
particular  family  does  not  become  much  less  difficult  because  of  this 
coincidence. 

Our  study  enforces  most  powerfully  the  need  for  increased  use  of 
milk,  particularly  in  families  in  which  there  are  growing  children.  The 
matter  is  one  of  grave  public  concern,  and  would  justify  sufficient 
public  control  of  milk  distribution,  if  not  milk  supply,  to  make  this 
most  valuable  food  accessible  at  reasonable  prices.  But  the  public 
would  not  quickly  change  its  food  habits  merely  because  milk  was 
made  cheaper  or  more  accessible.  A  vigorous  and  persistent  educa- 
tional campaign  must  accompany  any  practical  steps  to  cheapen  milk 
or  to  distribute  it  more  economically.  .  .  . 

Whether  we  are  concerned  with  teaching  a  single  family  to  purchase 
food  more  wisely,  or  are  pushing  a  general  educational  campaign,  the 
problem  is  very  much  the  same,  and  in  either  case  it  is  wise  to  confine 
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attention  to  a  few  points  and  perhaps  take  them  one  at  a  time.  The 
inadequate  cooking  equipment  possessed  by  many  families  of  small 
means,  and  the  high  prices  of  fuel  now  prevailing,  suggest  that  the 
use  of  cooperative  kitchens  may  become  a  practical  step  before  the 
present  emergency  is  over.  Many  housewives  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city  mix  their  bread  but  take  it  to  a  bake-shop  to  be  baked.  The 
idea  is  perhaps  capable  of  useful  expansion. 

2.  Present  food  conditions  obviously  demand  of  all  charitable 
societies  which  administer  material  relief,  that  they  revise  and  study 
carefully  the  money  standards  of  income  which  they  are  providing 
for  their  families.  Certainly  this  study  indicates  that  there  is  need  to 
do  this,  if  undernutrition  is  to  be  avoided,  with  all  the  ills,  expense, 
and  permanent  family  degradation  which  follow  ultimately  in  its  train. 
To  determine  upon  and  to  maintain  adequate  standards  of  material 
relief  requires  expert  advice  from  dietitians  to  the  directing  author- 
ities of  such  charitable  societies.  It  also  demands  a  certain  knowledge 
of  food  values  and  of  dietetic  principles  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
social  workers  or  nurses  who  go  into  the  homes.  Expert  dietetic  guid- 
ance is  required  for  these  workers  also.  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
every  social  worker  a  trained  dietitian ;  nor  is  it  feasible  to  have  a 
corps  of  dietitians  visit  every  home,  in  the  trail  of  the  social  worker. 
The  latter  plan  is  financially  out  of  the  question ;  the  former  is  edu- 
cationally impracticable.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  see 
to  it  that  each  social  worker  has  a  general  knowledge  of  food  values, 
that  she  regularly  has  the  advice  of  a  trained  dietitian,  based  upon 
periodic  consultations,  and  that  she  is  required  to  report  regularly 
the  weekly  food  budget  of  her  families  to  her  agency  and  to  the 
dietitian,  in  order  that  experts  shall  have  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
their  judgment  and  advice.  Under  these  conditions  a  comparatively 
few  skilled  dietitians  could  serve  a  very  large  number  of  social  work- 
ers and  a  still  larger  number  of  families. 

Probably  such  a  system  would  do  more  than  any  other  single  step 
to  elevate  standards  of  relief  and  to  promote  health  and  progress 
among  families  who  receive  public  or  private  charity.  There  might 
be  a  gain  in  economy  and  efficiency  if  the  staff  of  expert  dietitians  were 
under  a  central  bureau  rather  than  attached  to  each  separate  social 
agency;  each  dietitian  having  her  special  district  rather  than  her 
special  society.  The  indirect  effects  of  such  a  system  would  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  families  receiving  material  aid  but  would  be  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  whole  educational  food  campaign  and  to 
thousands  of  other  families  who  are  above  the  poverty  line. 
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BABIES  AT  THE  POVERTY  LINE1 

Julia  C.  Lathrop 

Question 

How  do  children  fare  on  a  deficit  plane  of  living  ? 

[No  one  speaks  with  more  authority  upon  problems  of  child  welfare  than 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  formerly  chief  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  As 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  she  included  in  her 
presidential  address  the  results  of  a  series  of  studies  of  infant  mortality 
which  demonstrate,  as  her  successor,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  has  phrased  it, 
that  any  attack  on  the  wages  of  labor  is  an  attack  upon  the  standards  of 
child  life.] 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  decent,  to  reduce  the  discussion  of 
human  life  to  terms  of  money.  Yet,  acknowledging  that  human  life  is 
too  precious  to  be  reckoned  by  dollars,  we  may  get  a  sense  by  money 
calculations  of  where  we  are  wasting  life  unnecessarily,  and  of  the 
added  cost  required  to  stop  the  waste.  Will  you  permit  me  to  refer 
to  the  figures  of  the  Children's  Bureau  showing  infant  mortality 
in  relation  to  income :  They  show  that  infant  mortality  lessens  as 
the  wages  of  the  fathers  increase.  Naturally  the  Bureau  took  as  the 
sign  of  family  income  the  earnings  of  the  father,  since  American 
thinking  holds  that  the  earnings  of  the  man  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  wife  and  young  children.  When  the  father's 
wages  were  under  $450,  the  infant  death  rate  was  167.  As  the  wages 
rose  to  $1250,  the  death  rate  fell  to  59.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
babies  were  born  in  families  where  the  father  earned  $450  or  less, 
10  per  cent  in  families  where  the  father's  earnings  were  $1250  or 
more.  .  .  . 

Children  are  not  safe  and  happy  if  their  parents  are  miserable,  and 
parents  must  be  miserable  if  they  cannot  protect  a  home  against 
poverty. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  power  to  maintain  a  decent  family 
living  standard  is  the  primary  essential  of  child  welfare.  This  means 
a  living  wage  and  wholesome  working  life  for  the  man,  a  good  and 
skillful  mother  at  honue  to  keep  the  house  and  comfort  all  within 
it.  Society  can  afford  no  less  and  can  afford  no  exceptions.  This  is 
a  universal  need. 

1  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Child-Welfare  Standards  a  Test  of  Democracy,  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1919,  pp.  6-7. 
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Exercise 

What  is  the  infant-mortality  rate  in  your  city  ?  In  what  part  of  the  city 
is  it  highest  ?   What  has  that  to  do  with  planes  and  standards  of  living  ? 


THE  LIFE-CYCLE  OF  POVERTY1 
Benjamin  Seebohm  Rowntree 

Questions 

1.  Just  how  and  when  does  child-bearing  threaten  the  plane  of  life  of 
the  poor? 

2.  Is  age  at  marriage  an  index  of  standards  of  living? 

3.  Should  laborers  postpone  marriage  until  they  can  "afford"  children? 

[Rowntree  is  a  prominent  and  progressive  capitalist  employer  of  York, 
a  Quaker,  and  also  an  outstanding  British  social  economist.  His  studies  of 
planes  and  standards  of  living  in  England  and  Belgium  are  well  known.  The 
present  extract,  from  the  York  survey,  shows  us  that  mass  poverty  at  any 
given  date  consists  of  a  cross  section  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  each  of  which 
is  at  one  or  other  of  the  life  periods  of  poverty  described  in  the  diagram. 
For  the  poor,  marriage  implies  child-bearing,  and  the  importance  of  the 
marriage  age  is  thus  shown  both  as  a  determiner  and  as  an  index  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  each  new  family.] 

The  life  of  a  laborer  is  marked  by  five  alternating  periods  of  want 
and  comparative  plenty.  During  early  childhood,  unless  his  father  is 
a  skilled  worker,  he  probably  will  be  in  poverty ;  this  will  last  until 
he  or  some  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  begin  to  earn  money  and  thus 
augment  their  father's  wage  sufficiently  to  raise  the  family  above  the 
poverty  line.  Then  follows  the  period  during  which  he  is  earning 
money  and  living  under  his  parents'  roof;  for  some  portion  of  this 
period  he  will  be  earning  more  money  than  is  required  for  lodging, 
food,  and  clothes.  This  is  his  chance  to  save  money.  If  he  has  saved 
enough  to  pay  for  furnishing  a  cottage,  this  period  of  comparative 
prosperity  may  continue  after  marriage  until  he  has  two  or  three 
children,  when  poverty  will  again  overtake  him.  This  period  of  pov- 
erty will  last  perhaps  for  ten  years,  that  is,  until  the  first  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  and  begins  to  earn  wages ;  but  if  there  are  more 

1  Benjamin  Seebohm  Rowntree,  Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life,  pp.  169-174. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Limited,  1922. 
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than  three  children,  it  may  last  longer.1  While  the  children  are  earn- 
ing, and  before  they  leave  the  home  to  marry,  the  man  enjoys  another 
period  of  prosperity, — possibly,  however,  only  to  sink  back  again 
into  poverty  when  his  children  have  married  and  left  him,  and  he  him- 
self is  too  old  to  work,  for  his  income  has  never  permitted  his  saving 
enough  for  him  and  his  wife  to  live  upon  for  more  than  a  very  short 
time. 

A  laborer  is  thus  in  poverty,  and  therefore  underfed,  (a)  in  child- 
hood, when  his  constitution  is  being  built  up;  (b)  in  early  middle 
life,  when  he  should  be  in  his  prime ;  (c)  in  old  age. 

The  accompanying  diagram  may  serve  to  illustrate  this : 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  women  are  in  poverty  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  that  they  are  bearing  children. 

We  thus  see  that  persons  in  a  state  of  " primary"  poverty2 
represent  merely  that  section  who  happened  to  be  in  one  of  these 
poverty  periods  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made.  Many  of  these  will, 
in  course  of  time,  pass  on  into  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity ; 
this  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  children,  now  dependent,  begin  to 
earn.  But  their  places  below  the  poverty  line  will  be  taken  by  others 
who  are  at  present  living  in  that  prosperous  period  previous  to,  or 
shortly  after,  marriage.  Again,  many  now  classed  as  above  the  pov- 
erty line  were  below  it  until  the  children  began  to  earn.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  community  who  at  one  period  or  other  of  their  lives  suffer 
from  poverty  to  the  point  of  physical  privation  is  therefore  much 
greater,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  condition  are  much  more 
widespread,  than  would  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  number 
who  can  be  shown  to  be  below  the  poverty  line  at  any  given  moment. . . . 

1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  family  are  in  poverty,  and  consequently  are  under- 
fed, during  the  first  ten  or  more  years  of  the  children's  lives.  The  effect  of  poverty 
upon  the  children  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  248  et  seq.  [of  Rowntree's  book]. 

2  [M  Primary  poverty  "  refers  to  families  whose  income  will  not  purchase  a  min- 
imum, or  subsistence,  plane  of  living.  —  Ed.l 
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The  above  remarks  regarding  the  poverty  periods  in  a  laborer's  life 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  great  opportunity  for  a  laborer  to  save 
money  is  after  he  has  reached  manhood,  and  before  marriage.  In  view 
of  this  consideration  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  age  at  which  laborers  marry  is  early  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  sections  of  the  community. 

With  this  object  the  writer  has  obtained  particulars  regarding  the 
marriages  which  took  place  in  York  during  1898  and  1899,  the  age 
and  occupation  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  age  of  the  bride  being  as- 
certained in  each  case.  In  most  cases  the  street  in  which  the  bride- 
groom lived  was  ascertained,  but  the  name  of  bride  or  bridegroom 
was  not  ascertained  in  any  case.  Information  was  obtained  regarding 
1 123  marriages  of  persons  belonging  to  the  working  class.  In  the  case 
of  626  of  these  the  bridegrooms  were  skilled  workers,  while  497  were 
unskilled  laborers. 

An  examination  of  the  ages  at  which  these  1123  persons  married 
shows  that  while  nearly  one  third  of  the  laborers  married  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  skilled  workers  did 
so,  and  that  58  per  cent  of  the  laborers  married  under  twenty-six 
years  as  compared  with  49  per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  above  figures,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  laborers  than  of  skilled  workers  marry  young.  This  fact 
no  doubt  indicates  how  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  of  forethought 
increases  as  you  advance  in  the  social  scale,  but  two  other  important 
causes  of  early  marriages  among  the  laboring  class  must  not  be 
overlooked:  namely, 

1.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  homes  from  which  the  laborers 
chiefly  come  makes  them  anxious  to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  in 
which,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  there  are  no  children,  they  will  be 
free  from  the  many  inconveniences  inseparable  from  overcrowded 
surroundings. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  laborers  have  fewer  intellectual  interests 
and  pleasures  than  skilled  workers,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  enter 
upon  marriage  partly  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  monotony  of  their 
lives. 

Exercises 

1.  What  is  the  average  age  of  marriage  in  your  community  ?  in  the  United 
States  ?  Do  these  figures  differ  ?  If  so,  interpret  the  difference. 

2.  Try  to  find  out  whether  the  "life  cycle  of  poverty"  is  true  of  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  of  the  poor  of  England. 
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THE  COSTS  OF  MEDICAL  CARE1 
Harry  Hascal  Moore 
Question 
How  does  ill  health  or  accident  affect  people's  plane  of  living  ? 

[H.  H.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care,  an  important  group  of  physicians,  economists,  and  others, 
which  is  studying  both  the  supply  and  the  demand  in  relation  to  medical 
services  of  all  sorts,  in  an  erf ort  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  impasse 
between  the  incomes  and  the  standards  of  the  profession  and  the  incomes 
and  standards  of  the  great  middle  classes. 

As  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Moore  became  a 
leader  in  the  Social  Hygiene  Movement.  Largely  through  his  efforts  the 
war  measures  for  civilian  social  hygiene  were  made  effective  through  the 
Chamberlain-Kahn  Act.  He  became  director  of  the  Educational  Section, 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases,  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  He  is 
author  of  "Keeping  in  Condition,"  "Youth  and  the  Nation,"  and  "Public 
Health  in  the  United  States,"  as  well  as  of  the  book  from  which  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  are  drawn.] 

The  cost  of  medical  service  appears  to  have  mounted  to  heights 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  families.  "Because  of  the  complexity  and 
present  cost  of  adequate  modern  medical  service,"  observed  the  Mass- 
achusetts Department  of  Public  Health  in  January,  1925,  " there  are 
probably  few  who  obtain  it  in  the  cities  and  certainly  few  who  ob- 
tain it  in  the  country."2 

Is  the  total  amount  of  the  charges  usually  made  for  these  various 
kinds  of  service  within  the  means  of  the  American  family?  .  .  . 

Records  of  actual  expenditures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board3  show 

1  Harry  Hascal  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  pp.  105- 
108,  in,  117-120,  121-122.   D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1927.   Adapted. 

2  Health  and  Medical  Service  in  Sparsely  Settled  Districts,  p.  96.  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health,  1925. 

3  An  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  was  made  among  white  families  living  in 
92  industrial  cities  and  other  localities  in  42  states,  varying  in  size  from  New  York 
City  to  small  country  towns  (see  footnote  1,  p.  661).  Agents  of  the  Bureau  made 
visits  to  the  homes  of  wage-earners  and  small-salaried  men  and,  by  means  of 
interviews  with  the  wife  or  some  other  member  of  the  family,  obtained  informa- 
tion regarding  their  expenditures  for  a  12 -months  period.  A  total  of  12,096 
families  was  thus  studied.  The  following  requirements  were  observed:  (1)  The 
family  must  be  that  of  a  wage-earner  or  salaried  worker,  but  not  of  a  person  in 
business  for  himself.  The  families  taken  should  represent  proportionally  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  low  or  medium  salaried  families  of  the  locality.   (2)  The  family 
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that  the  average  annual  expense,  in  19 18-19 19,  for  medical  service 
among  12,096  families  was  as  follows:1 

Physician,  surgeon,  oculist $32.17 

Medicine 10.39 

Nurse 3.02 

Hospital 4.56 

Dentist 8.23 

Eyeglasses 1.75 

Miscellaneous 27 

Total $60.39 

But  this  average  has  no  great  significance.  Expenditures  varied  with 
income.  In  the  Western  and  South  Central  states,  among  those  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  $2500  and  over,  the  expense  for  medical  service 
was  $101.22  and  $  154.04  respectively.2 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  those  with  the  smallest 
incomes  would  have  spent  (it  may  even  be  said,  should  have  spent) 
considerably  more  for  medical  service  than  they  did,  could  they  have 
afforded  it,  and  that  the  average  expenditure  would  in  such  cases  have 
exceeded  $60  a  year. 

Unpublished  data  gathered  in  connection  with  this  study  indicate 
what  each  separate  family  spent  for  medical  service.3  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  many  of  them  could  afford  to  pay  the  amounts  the  service  cost 
without  depriving  themselves  of  the  necessities  of  life.  In  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  five  families  paid  the  following  amounts : 
$143,  $160,  $183,  $230,  $276.50;  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  five  families 
each  paid  over  $200;  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  each  of  four  families 
paid  over  $250 ;  in  Chicago,  one  family  paid  $367,  another  $463  ;  and 
for  San  Francisco  the  following  amounts  are  observed:  $361,  $477, 
$507.25,  $682,  $755.  The  last  amount  included  the  following  items: 

must,  as  a  minimum,  consist  of  a  husband  and  wife  and  at  least  one  child  who  is 
not  a  boarder  or  lodger.  (3)  The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  the  locality  for 
the  entire  year  covered.  (4)  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  family  income  must  come 
from  the  principal  bread-winner  or  others  who  contribute  all  earnings  to  the 
family  fund.  (5)  All  items  of  income  and  expenditures  of  members  other  than 
those  living  as  lodgers  must  be  obtainable.  (6)  The  family  may  not  have  boarders 
nor  over  three  lodgers,  either  outsiders  or  children  living  as  such.  (7)  The  family 
must  have  no  subrental  other  than  furnished  rooms  for  lodgers.  (8)  Slum  or 
charity  families  or  non-English-speaking  families  who  have  been  less  than  five 
years  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  taken. 

1  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Bulletin  357,  pp.  1,  2,  452,  453.    1924. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  405-446. 

3  Data  supplied  by  Charles  E.  Baldwin,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, December  13,  1924. 
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Physician $565.00 

Medicine 30.00 

Hospital 135.00 

Dentist 1750 

Eyeglasses 7.50 

On  the  assumption  that  the  expenditures  in  19 18-19 19  were  unusually 
high  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  which  began  in  the  fall  of 
19 1 8,  data  were  obtained  from  five  cities  surveyed  before  the  epi- 
demic. Among  1294  families  in  these  five  cities,  the  average  expend- 
iture for  medical  services  during  a  12 -months  period  was  I48.72.1 

A  study  among  rural  communities,  conducted  since  the  epidemic, 
shows  an  average  annual  expenditure  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  the  12,096  families  covered  by  the  first  survey.  Farm  families 
to  the  number  of  2886,  varying  in  size  and  in  economic  status,  in  11 
representative  states,  were  visited  in  192  2-1924  by  agents  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  The  average  expenditure  for  physician, 
nurse,  dentist,  hospital,  medicine,  eyeglasses,  including,  when  neces- 
sary, transportation  charges  to  hospitals  and  return,  was  found  to  be 
$61.60  per  family  per  year.2 

The  cost  of  single  illnesses  also  should  be  considered,  and  at  this 
point  a  few  data  will  be  illuminating.  Eighty  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  were  recently  interviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  cost  of  illness  among  their  patients  during 
the  years  192 4- 1925.  The  physician's  bill  probably  made  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  amounts  reported,  for  the  reason  that  nursing  care 
was  rarely  included,  hospital  charges  were  not  often  included,  and 
medicines  almost  never.  A  few  examples  of  actual  expense  of  illness 
were  as  follows:  compound  fracture,  $937;  hernia,  $723;  gall  blad- 
der, $2  74 ;  bronchial  pneumonia,  $210;  pneumonia,  $55  ;  scarlet  fever, 
$36;  quinsy,  $i5.3  .  .  . 

1From  a  list  of  92  cities  and  localities  sent  to  the  author  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  August  13,  1926,  five  were  selected — Baltimore,  Columbus,  Fall 
River,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh  —  whose  surveys  were  completed  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  influenza  epidemic; 
unpublished  data  on  expenditures  for  various  types  of  medical  service  in  these  five 
cities  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  .  .  .  The  average  ex- 
penditure in  these  five  cities  was  obtained  by  weighting  the  averages  according  to 
the  number  of  families  in  each  city. 

2E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1466,  p.  24,  1926  ;  also  Caroline  B.  Sherman,  Include 
Health  Expenditures  of  Farm  Families  in  Survey,  Nation's  Health,  9:  12,  13, 
January,  1927- 

3 Cost  of  Private  Medical  Care,  Long  Island  Medical  Journal,  20:  96-101, 
March,  1926.  For  the  cost  of  other  illnesses  treated  by  members  of  this  society 
see  Appendix  23,  p.  549  [of  Moore's  book]. 
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A  leading  New  York  paper  recently  reported  the  cost  of  illness  to  a 
professional  man .  The  man 's  wife  was  taken  sick  With  cancer  on  January 
1 ,  and  died  on  Easter  Day.  Surgeon's  fees,  nursing  charges,  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  payments  for  various  special  services  prescribed  amounted 
to  more  than  $6000.  The  man  was  earning  $  1 2  5  a  week,  and  in  this  case 
had  been  able  to  save,  before  the  misfortune  occurred,  about  SiOjOoo.1 

Most  physicians,  apparently,  desire  to  adjust  their  fees  to  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  patient,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  no  method  of 
determining  the  patient's  circumstances.  Of  62  doctors  answering  a 
questionnaire  conducted  by  the  medical  society  in  Brooklyn,  57  per 
cent  said  they  left  it  to  the  patient  to  volunteer  information  regarding 
his  income.  There  appear  to  be  many  different  bases  for  determining 
the  amount  of  the  fee.  A  Chicago  surgeon,  it  is  said,  charges  for  a 
major  operation  a  certain  percentage  of  the  patient's  annual  income, 
and  a  Washington,  D.  C,  surgeon,  a  month's  income.  One  physician 
may  reduce  his  usual  fee  for  men  who  are  members  of  his  club.  A 
Chicago  physician,  having  operated  on  a  child  of  five  who  had  swal- 
lowed a  blank  cartridge,  charged  $500  for  the  operation  and  three- 
days'  service.  The  physician  asked  the  father,  a  farmer  of  limited 
means,  whether  he  considered  that  too  much,  and  the  father  said,  no, 
his  boy  was  worth  it.  It  seemed  to  the  father  afterwards,  however,  that 
the  physician  was  placing  a  price  on  the  boy  rather  than  on  the  opera- 
tion. Many  persons  hesitate  to  inquire  in  advance  regarding  the 
physician's  charge,  because  to  do  so  would  appear  to  be  bargaining ; 
but  the  gradation  of  fees  according  to  income  may  not  sometimes  be 
separable  from  bargaining.2  .  .  . 

The  general  conclusions  which  follow  seem  to  be  justified: 

First,  a  family  living  in  an  industrial  community  of  the  United 
States,  and  having  two  or  more  wage-earners  fairly  steadily  employed 
at  average  wages  or  more,  appears  quite  able  to  pay  the  average  cost 
of  medical  service, — $60  per  year,  for  instance,  the  average  amount 
paid  by  the  12,096  families  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
or  $80,  the  amount  allowed  by  Ogburn's  budget. 

Secondly,  a  single  man  or  woman  in  an  industrial  community  earn- 
ing the  average  wage  or  salary  is  doubtless  able  to  pay  the  average  cost 
of  medical  service,  and  even  somewhat  larger  amounts  if  necessary. 

1  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Sanitary  Bulletin,  N.S.,  17:  2,  October  31,  1924. 

2  From  miscellaneous  verbal  reports  to  the  author.  For  additional  material  on 
the  bases  for  physicians'  and  dentists'  charges  see  Appendix  25,  p.  554  [of  Moore's 
book].  A  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  ethical  basis  for  physicians'  charges  ap- 
pears in  chapter  7  of  a  book  by  C.  F.  Taeusch,  Professional  and  Business  Ethics, 
published  by  Henry  Holt,  1926. 
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These  two  statements,  however,  by  no  means  cover  the  needs  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  There  are  probably  millions  not  represented 
by  averages,  so  that  additional  conclusions  are  necessary. 

Third,  a  man  employed  in  industry  at  the  average  salary  or  wage, 
with  a  wife  and  one  or  more  small  children  to  support,  is  unable  in 
most  cases  to  meet  the  costs  of  living  unless  his  wife  becomes  employed, 
with  possible  neglect  of  the  children,  or  unless  his  salary  or  wage  is 
supplemented  by  some  other  income,  as  is  not  likely.  A  man  in  such 
a  situation  is  unable  to  pay  even  moderate  amounts  for  medical  service. 

Fourth,  a  family  with  two  or  more  wage-earners,  whose  income  falls 
much  below  the  average,  has  difficulty  in  providing  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  may  therefore  be  quite  unable  to  pay  any- 
thing '  for  medical  service  without  depriving  the  family  of  food  or 
other  necessities. 

Fifth,  families  in  farming  communities  with  average  money  incomes, 
although  experiencing  less  difficulty  than  city  workers  in  providing 
adequate  food,  probably  have  greater  difficulty  in  paying  for  even  a 
moderate  amount,  of  medical  service. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  only  those  families  with  two 
or  more  wage-earners  whose  earnings  are  equivalent  to  or  above  the 
average,  and  only  those  families  with  a  single  wage-earner  whose  earn- 
ings are  far  above  the  average, — only  these  relatively  small  groups 
can  afford  thorough  diagnosis  and  other  features  of  modern  scientific 
medicine  when  a  perplexing  case  of  sickness  develops.  This  situation 
is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  192 1  only  about  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  people  belonged  to  families  reporting  net 
incomes  of  over  $5000  a  year. 


THE  ACTUAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  INADEQUACY 

What  actually  happens  when  people  have  incomes  so  low  that  they 
cannot  afford  proper  medical  service  ? 

They  follow  one  or  more  of  at  least  seven  different  courses  of  action, 
which  may  now  be  briefly  discussed. 

1.  If  they  are  able  to  be  up  and  about,  many  of  them  attend  free 
dispensaries  and  clinics.  The  service  of  such  institutions  is  the  best 
they  can  afford.  Almost  8,000,000  different  persons  in  1922  attended 
dispensaries  in  the  United  States.1  Many  of  the  disabled  resort  to 
charity  wards  in  hospitals. 

1  Dispensary  Service  in  the  United  States,  p.  1.  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago,  1922. 
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2.  When  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medical  service,  they  may 
obtain  it  free  from  the  family  physician.  The  generosity  of  the  family 
doctor  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Ofttimes  he  does  not  bother 
to  send  a  bill,  knowing  it  cannot  be  paid.  In  other  instances  he  mails 
it  as  a  matter  of  routine,  not  expecting  to  receive  payment.  In  still 
other  cases  he  hopes  that  he  may  receive  the  amount  of  the  bill,  but 
is  not  greatly  disappointed  if  he  does  not.1  Among  391  families  in 
New  York  City,  studied  about  1907  by  Robert  C.  Chapin,  34  per  cent 
received  free  medical  aid.2 

3.  In  some  cases,  when  the  income  is  low,  the  family  will  pay  the 
physician's  bill  and  do  without  other  things.  Although  the  necessities 
of  many  families  compel  them  to  seek  charity  at  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate practitioners  or  institutions,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  large,  if  one  may  generalize,  are  willing  to  continue 
to  accept  charity,  sugar-coated  in  various  ways  though  it  may  be. 
The  typical  American  citizen  (if  such  there  be)  wants  to  pay  what 
other  self-respecting  persons  are  charged.  To  be  told  by  a  physi- 
cian that  his  regular  charge  is  a  certain  amount  but  that  he  will 
reduce  it  to  an  amount  one  half  or  one  third  as  large  is,  to  many, 
a  humiliation. 

4.  If  a  wage-earner  with  low  income  is  insured  in  a  fraternal  order, 
a  trade  union,  or  an  establishment  fund  which  supplies  cash  benefits, 
or  the  services  of  a  physician,  or  both,  to  its  members,  he  may  get 
some  help  from  such  a  source.  Apparently,  however,  .  .  .  both  cash 
and  medical  benefits  provided  by  such  organizations  are  insufficient 
to  cover  the  unusual  expenses  incident  to  illness.  Furthermore,  .  .  . 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  force  in  42  states  provide  in  most 
instances  compensation  only  for  injuries;  in  only  12  states  for  in- 
dustrial diseases;  and  in  these  12  for  certain  diseases  only. 

5.  When  a  wage-earner  or  member  of  his  family  is  sick  and  he  can- 
not pay  for  medical  service,  and  when  free  service  is  unavailable  or  he 
is  too  proud  to  accept  it,  the  sick  person  may  go  entirely  without 
medical  attention.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  persons  suffer  such 
privation.  .  .  . 

6.  When  people  cannot  afford  reputable  practitioners,  they  patro- 
nize quacks  and  resort  to  inferior  types  of  treatment,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  chapter. 

7.  Finally,  they  undertake  self-treatment.  .  .  . 

1That  this  relationship  is  disappearing  in  some  communities  is  explained  in 
Appendix  26,  p.  562  [of  Moore's  book]. 

2R.  C.  Chapin,  The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's  Families  of  New 
York  City,  p.  190.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1919. 
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That  those  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor  are  the  ones  to  suffer  most 
under  the  present  system  of  medicine  is  asserted  time  after  time  in 
medical  literature.  One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  medical  service 
in  the  United  States  today  is  the  apparent  discrimination  made  against 
persons  of  moderate  means. 

Exercise 

What  are  the  many  ways  by  which  the  plane  of  life  may  be  protected 
from  disaster,  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  other  risks  ? 


MATERIAL  STANDARDS  THREATEN  MORAL  STANDARDS1 

Howard  B.  Woolston 

Questions 

1.  Which  is  better  off  in  plane  of  living, — a  prostitute  or  a  working-class 
mother  ? 

2.  Is  the  contrast  overdrawn  ? 

3.  What  can  be  done  about  it  ? 

[The  following  passages  are  not  pleasant  reading,  but  they  are  included 
because  it  is  important  for  well-to-do  people  to  realize  the  effects  upon 
weaker  and  disadvantaged  members  of  society  produced  by  the  competitive 
pressure  and  habits  of  consumption  for  which  the  wealthy  set  the  pace.  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  wealthy  got  many  of  their  styles  indirectly  from 
the  demi-monde  of  Paris,  which,  however,  is  said  to  be  supported  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  wasted  surplus  of  America  and  other  countries. 

Dr.  Woolston  made  his  study  of  American  prostitution  as  one  of  the  series 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  a  research  agency  in  New  York 
City,  underwritten  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  certain  other  wealthy  men.] 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that  life  is  for  the  discipline  of  character 
and  that  indulgence  in  pleasure  not  well  earned  is  an  evidence  of 
weakness  now  sounds  almost  quaint  in  its  austerity.  Our  willingness 
to  grant  to  youth  the  joy  of  life  and  our  eagerness  to  supply  the  means 
of  enjoyment  is  sometimes  mistaken  to  signify  that  sensual  pleasure 
is  the  aim  of  existence  and  that  effort  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible.  The  idea  that  the  world  owes  everybody  a  comfortable 
living  is  one  that  readily  gains  adherents. 

1  Howard  B.  Woolston,  Prostitution  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  "Prior  to  the 
Entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,"  pp.  306-308.  The  Century 
Co.,  1921. 
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This  point  of  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  reply  of  the  woman  to 
the  Reverend  Paul  Smith's  suggestion  that  girls  from  the  old  San 
Francisco  district  go  to  work.  "How  can  a  girl  live  on  $8  a  week," 
she  said,  "when  shoes  cost  $12  a  pair?"  The  clergyman's  reply  that 
members  of  his  family  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  footwear 
quite  passed  her  reasoning.  She  was  used  to  luxuries  and  she  obtained 
them  as  best  she  could.  So  may  girls  see  and  crave  the  nice  things 
about  them.  Other  people  have  these  comforts.  Why  shouldn't  they  ? 
They  feel  starved  and  cheated  without  the  gay  companionship  that 
seems  so  desirable  and  so  easy  to  obtain  if  one  be  not  overscrupulous. 
The  world  appears  indulgent  to  those  who  succeed  in  any  way.  So 
she  takes  a  chance.  .  .  . 

When  we  realize  that  success  is  generally  estimated  in  terms  of 
money,  which  secures  the  means  of  enjoyment,  we  discern  the  com- 
mercial factor  which  often  converts  sexual  looseness  into  venal  pros- 
titution. Many  things  that  add  to  our  happiness  are  bought  and 
sold.  Pretty  clothes,  good  food,  comfortable  lodgings,  opportunities 
for  travel  and  study,  can  be  had  for  a  price.  Even  companion- 
ship and  social  recognition  require  financial  means.  So  it  is  easy 
to  value  any  service  in  cash  terms.  This  is  the  day  of  the  dollar. 
Money  talks.  Even  virtue  has  its  market.  Men  barter  their  brains 
for  good  incomes ;  women  trade  their  hospitality  for  social  position ; 
candidates  for  public  office  modify  their  principles  in  view  of  prefer- 
ment. Selling  out  is  common.  The  atmosphere  of  the  stock  exchange 
is  pervasive. 

When  a  girl  realizes  that  she  can  secure  many  desirable  things  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  business  judgment,  the  way  is  open  to  capitalize 
her  personal  charms.  The  demand  for  her  services  is  active.  The 
market  is  attractive  and  accessible.  She  sees  many  so-called  "good" 
women  toiling  ceaselessly  for  a  pittance,  and  others,  named  lightly, 
parading  their  luxury.  If  her  natural  reserve  toward  sex  relations  has 
been  early  broken  down,  if  she  understands  how  certain  disagreeable 
consequences  of  loose  living  may  be  avoided,  if  she  has  actually  taken 
the  step  which  many  consider  irretraceable,  she  may  decide  to  get 
something  tangible  out  of  it.  She  simply  sells  what  she  has  been  giv- 
ing away.  Her  loose  bargains  assume  a  shrewder  character.  She  goes 
into  this  branch  of  personal  service  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
pay.  The  life  of  commercialized  vice  has  got  her  and  she  plunges  into 
prostitution. 
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Exercise 

Do  the  standards  of  dress  of  the  Paris  demi-monde  still  affect  styles  or 
"moral"  standards  of  "normal"  Americans?  Look  up  the  origins  of 
fashion-currents  and  report.  {The  Economics  of  Fashion,  by  P.  H.  Ny- 
strom,  Ronald,  1928.) 

CHILD-BEARING  AS  A  THREAT  TO  STANDARDS1 
Questions 

1.  Is  natural  increase  dependent  on  death  rate  as  well  as  on  birth  rate? 

2.  Can  we  have  a  "normal"  increase  with  a  low  birth  rate  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living  ? 

3.  What  is  a  "normal"  increase  of  population?   Is  it  desirable? 

4.  In  what  sense  may  our  death  rate  be  said  to  indicate  (that  is,  be  an 
index  of)  our  standards  of  life  ? 

[The  following  are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  letters  received  by  the 
American  Birth  Control  League  and  similar  organizations.  Many  of  them 
give  evidence  of  economic  pressure,  threatened  standards,  and  the  effect  of 
these  upon  the  birth  rate,  either  through  abortion  or  control. 

The  letters  from  the  Birth  Control  Review  have  not  been  verified  by  follow- 
up  investigation,  but  are  similar  to  many  cases  in  the  clinics  and  charities.] 

Spacing  by  death.  (Kansas.)  I  have  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and 
cannot  think  or  write  intelligibly.  I  have  grown  much  weaker  in  the 
past  two  years  and  am  almost  a  complete  wreck  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Had  I  been  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  contraceptive 
methods,  life  would  have  been  vastly  different  for  me. 

I  have  three  living  children  and  four  are  dead.  Two  were  dead  at 
birth,  one  died  at  four  months,  another  died  a  few  hours  after  birth. 
I  also  miscarried  at  three  months — twins.  If  my  children  had  all 
lived,  I  would  have  had  nine  in  8  years  (twins  three  times). 

Life  is  indeed  dark  for  me.  We  are  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and 
although  suffering  tortures  from  inflammation  and  misplaced  organs, 
I  have  to  drag  my  miserable  and  worn-out  body  about  and  do  house- 
work and  sewing.  I  try  to  be  patient  with  my  poor  little  ones,  but  I 
am  only  a  wretched  broken  failure — and  oh !  such  pain.  I  am  afraid 
my  mind  will  go  unless  I  get  help. 

I  have  been  keeping  to  myself  since  the  last  birth.  But  we  haven't 
any  home — it's  just  a  place  for  dissension,  quarreling,  and  endless 

1Birth  Control  Review,  1:  326-327,  December,  1923. 
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misery,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  my- 
self. I'd  gladly  give  up  the  struggle,  but  for  my  children.  They  are 
all  girls.  I  do  so  want  to  live  and  help  them  escape  the  hell  that  has 
existed  for  me — because  of  ignorance. 

A  mother's  devotion.  (Rhode  Island.)  I  have  been  married  four 
years.  I  was  married  one  year  when  I  gave  birth  to  a  pair  of  twins, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  were  only  seven-months  twins — little  pre- 
matures. The  girl  weighed  three  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  and  the  boy 
weighed  four  pounds.  I  worked  so  hard  to  bring  them  up.  I  never 
got  rest  night  or  day.  I  had  nobody  to  help  me,  as  I  have  nobody  in 
this  country  but  myself.  But  I  did  not  mind  the  work,  I  wanted  the 
babies  so  bad. 

When  the  twins  were  a  year  old  I  got  pregnant  again.  I  was  heart- 
broken with  worry — how  was  I  going  to  take  care  of  them,  as  my 
husband  is  only  a  working  man,  and  I  cannot  afford  help.  I  have  to 
do  all  my  work  myself.  So  my  husband  went  to  a  doctor  he  knows 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  something  to  help  me.  So  he  gave 
him  a  prescription,  and  told  me  when  the  bottle  was  empty  to  fill  it 
up  again.  I  took  two  bottles,  and  when  I  was  four  months,  I  had  a 
miscarriage  which  near  cost  my  life. 

Just  a  few  months  after  that  I  conceived  again.  Well  I  got  the 
same  prescription,  but  this  time  it  did  not  help  me  at  all.  Just  one 
month  ago  I  had  a  girl,  weighed  nine  pounds,  born  dead.  I  had  a 
hemorrhage  and  they  thought  I  would  bleed  to  death.  They  took  me 
to  the  hospital.  I  was  worried  to  death  about  my  little  twins.  If  I 
died,  I  kept  thinking,  who  would  take  care  of  them.  I  have  nobody. 
My  husband  had  to  stay  out  from  work  for  three  weeks  and  take  care 
of  the  twins  and  pay  a  big  expense  for  me  in  the  hospital.  I  came 
home,  not  strong,  and  I  had  to  start  right  in  to  work. 

My  health  is  broken  and  I  am  all  run  down.  My  twins  are  only 
little  babies  yet  and  a  great  care  and  all  that  I  can  care  for  properly. 
I  would  do  anything  not  to  get  that  way  again.  I  have  never  had  one 
bit  of  rest  since  I  was  married.  Just  imagine  four  in  four  years,  so 
please  help  me  and  tell  me. 

Six  children  under  eight.  (Massachusetts.)  I  have  been  married 
for  nine  years  and  have  six  children,  the  oldest  being  seven  and  one 
half  years  and  the  youngest  a  few  weeks.  I  have  had  lots  of  trouble 
bringing  them  up.  The  oldest  had  infantile  paralysis  when  he  was 
eighteen  months.  Of  course  he  is  lame,  but  he  can  walk.  Besides  this 
they  all  had  eczema.  I  do  not  know  what  this  came  from,  but  it  really 
is  very  discouraging  to  put  children  in  misery  of  that  kind.  I  married 
when  sixteen  and  one  half  years,  very  ignorant  of  what  married  life 
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was,  and  am  now  twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  you  see  I  have  six 
children.  Really  I  am  discouraged.  I  try  to  keep  away  from  my  hus- 
band as  much  as  possible  but  this  always  leads  to  quarrel,  and  he  says 
he  will  go  find  what  he  needs  elsewhere.  Now  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing that  could  be  done.  My  husband  is  earning  small  wages  and  we 
have  six  children  to  care  for  and  myself  very  broken  down.  Please 
give  me  instructions  so  that  I  may  in  the  future  be  able  to  bring  up 
decently  the  children  which  I  already  have,  without  adding  more 
misery  for  others  to  come. 

"/  cannot  give  her  proper  care"  (Montana.)  I  was  married  at  the 
age  of  1 6.  Eleven  months  later  a  baby  girl  arrived.  She  is  now  seven 
months  old  and  I  am  expecting  another  in  a  few  months.  I  love  my 
baby  and  she  is  healthy  and  good ;  but  if  I  continue  to  bear  a  child 
each  year  I  cannot  give  her  the  proper  care  she  should  have,  nor  can 
I  care  for  the  little  unborn  babies.  My  doctor  advised  me  to  undergo 
an  operation ;  but  this  seemed  so  dreadful  to  me  that  I  could  not 
do  it.  The  greater  number  of  women  I  know  either  bear  children  an- 
nually or  are  continually  going  to  the  operating  table.  The  best  way 
is  to  prevent  having  babies,  but  the  women  are  ignorant  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  one  woman  who  is  mother  of  four,  the  oldest  barely  four 
years,  and  she  is  expecting  to  become  a  mother  again.  What  can 
women  like  that  do?  The  family  is  poor,  the  father  is  a  cripple  (one 
leg  off  at  the  knee)  yet  he  can  still  make  children.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women  in  just  such  positions.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  lucky 
that  I  am  not  more  unfortunate,  but  in  a  few  years  I  would  be  as 
bad  as  they. 

Four  children;  oldest  jour  years.  (Michigan.)  I  am  22  years  old, 
was  16  when  married,  and  I  have  four  children.  If  you  could  only 
see  us  I  know  you  would  pity  them  as  well  as  me.  They  are  not 
healthy.  My  last  one  is  three  months  old,  and  my  oldest  is  only  four 
years  old.  I  try  to  keep  away  from  my  husband  as  much  as  I  can. 
He  told  me  if  I  continue  doing  that  he  will  run  around  with  other 
women.  I  cannot  stand  to  have  another  child  so  soon.  Won't  you 
please  take  pity  on  me  and  help  me.  I  want  to  keep  my  husband  for 
my  children's  sake.  Please,  please  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  am  sure 
God  will  reward  you. 

Exercise 

Why  are  statements  in  such  letters  as  the  foregoing  subject  to  skepticism 
unless  personally  followed  up  and  investigated  ? 
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WAR  AS  A  THREAT  TO  STANDARDS1 

Edward  Taylor  Bullock 

Questions 

1.  What  relation  do  you  see  between  war,  national  resources,  and  planes 
of  living  ? 

2.  Why  does  war  sometimes  seem  to  make  prosperity  ? 

3.  Who  pays  for  war  ?  Who  profits  ? 

[Students  of  this  generation  seem  already  to  have  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  the  World  War.  The  war  had  profound  effects  upon  planes  of  living  as 
upon  everything  else,  and  is  still  affecting  our  planes  and  standards.  Hoover, 
who  controlled  the  American  Relief  Administration  following  the  war,  stated 
that  the  plane  of  living  in  Europe  was  cut  in  half  by  the  war.  In  the  United 
States  the  inflation  of  war  industries  made  the  " silk-shirted  workman"  a 
byword,  but  this  "prosperity"  was  largely  illusory.  Increases  in  money 
wages  stimulated  spending  in  the  face  of  rising  prices. 

Edward  Taylor  Bullock  has  been  a  professor  of  economics  at  Williams 
College.  He  has  written  upon  financial  subjects,  on  highways,  on  suffrage, 
and  on  American  communism.  He  is  now  teaching  in  New  York  University.] 

Did  labor  benefit  by  the  prosperity  that  accompanied  the  war  or 
was  its  position  less  advantageous  than  before? 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  wage  statistics  is  the  Labor  Market  Bul- 
letin, issued  monthly  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission. 
The  data  here  given  are  average  weekly  earnings  as  reported  by  1648 
representative  firms  with  over  475,000  employees  and  a  weekly  pay- 
roll of  over  $12,500,000. 

There  is  some  disadvantage  in  confining  one's  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  a  single  state,  and  on  this  basis  attempting  to  draw  general 
conclusions,  but  in  the  case  of  New  York  this  objection  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  because  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  industrial 
activity,  and  also  because  manufacturing  conditions  there  may  be  con- 
sidered as  typical. 

In  conducting  a  study  of  this  nature  attention  has  often  been  con- 
fined to  wage  rates  rather  than  to  earnings.  However,  it  takes  but  a 
moment's  reflection  to  see  that  wage  rates  are  inadequate  as  an  index 
of  the  worker's  income,  since  they  do  not  show  the  effect  of  short 
time  or  over-time,  both  of  which  are  reflected  in  statistics  of  actual 
earnings.  .  .  . 

1  Edward  Taylor  Bullock,  Did  Labor  Prosper  During  the  War  ?  Survey,  47  : 
75-76,  October  15,  1921. 
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For  the  entire  6  months  reported  in  19 14,  wages  range  below  the 
cost  of  living.  The  lowest  mark  is  9  points  below,  and  the  average 
for  the  period  7  points  below. 

In  19 1 5,  wages  range  below  the  cost  of  living  in  6  months  out  of  the 
12,  the  greatest  difference  being  6  points.  In  the  remaining  6  months, 
wages  and  living  costs  are  on  even  terms  in  2  months,  and  in  advance, 
by  a  margin  of  1  point,  in  4  months.  The  average  for  the  year  shows 
wages  trailing  by  1  point. 

Also,  in  19 1 6  wages  are  behind  living  costs  for  half  of  the  year.  The 
maximum  deficiency  in  any  month  is  6  points.  In  2  months  wages  and 
living  costs  are  on  a  par,  while  in  4  months  wages  are  in  the  lead,  the 
greatest  excess  being  2  points.  For  the  year  as  a  whole  wages  average 
1  point  below  the  cost  of  living. 

The  most  marked  contrast  appears  in  191 7.  In  every  month  wages 
have  increased  less  than  have  living  costs.  In  May  and  June  this  dif- 
ference is  as  much  as  17  points.  The  average  for  the  year  is  12  points 
below. 

In  19 1 8  one  finds  a  similar  story.  The  statistics  indicate  that  for 
the  entire  12  months  wages  are  behind  living  costs.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference noted  is  one  of  18  points.  The  average  for  the  year  is  6  points 
below. 

Seven  months  of  19 19  show  wages  behind  living  costs.  In  1  month 
they  are  on  even  terms ;  in  4  months  they  are  in  excess.  Wages  range 
from  6  points  below  living  costs  to  4  points  above.  The  average  wage 
deficiency  for  the  year  is  2  points. 

The  year  1920  tells  a  different  story,  for  wages  lead  living  costs  in 
every  month.  The  greatest  difference  is  one  of  24  points,  and  the 
average  excess  for  the  year  is  8  points. 

The  first  three  months  of  192 1  show  a  continuation  of  the  trend  of 
1920.  Wages  exceed  living  costs  by  25,  32,  and  34  points,  respectively. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  rather  detailed  analysis.  Of  the  81  months  under 
review  from  June,  1914,  to  March,  192 1,  wages  are  behind  the  cost  of 
living  in  49  months,  which  is  60.5  per  cent  of  the  total ;  they  are  on 
even  terms  in  5  months,  which  is  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  exceed 
living  costs  in  27  months,  or  33.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  view  of  these  figures  one  is  justified  in  asking  how  the  "silk- 
shirted"  mechanics  and  other  evidences  of  the  orgy  of  spending  among 
the  working  classes  are  to  be  explained.  The  answer  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place  the  reckless  extravagance  of  a  relatively  small  but 
favored  group  has  been  given  such  wide  publicity  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  situation  was  representative  of  the  working  class  as  a 
whole.  In  the  second  place,  for  a  time  a  general  recklessness  in  expend- 
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iture  did  take  place,  although  it  was  not  justified  by  the  relation  of 
wages  to  living  costs.  To  the  average  man  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  in  spite 
of  its  depreciated  value.  If  wages  rise  rapidly,  a  feeling  of  prosperity 
overcomes  him,  his  expenditure  assumes  new  forms,  and  it  is  only  after 
a  lapse  of  time  that  he  realizes  that  his  course  is  leading  to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  wel- 
fare our  table  does  not  tell  a  complete  story.  Workers  as  a  whole 
benefited  by  the  increased  numbers  employed.  In  many  families  all 
members  were  engaged  in  full-time  work,  and  the  wages  paid  the  less 
efficient  were  considerably  more  than  they  could  have  obtained  in  a 
time  of  normal  demand.  Neither  does  the  table  show  that  in  the  re- 
cent stage,  when  living  costs  are  declining  more  rapidly  than  wages, 
employment  is  scarce.  Those  who  are  employed  are  certainly  benefit- 
ing by  the  readjustment,  but  the  total  number  employed  has  consider- 
ably decreased.  This  probably  means  a  reduction  in  the  total  family 
income,  and  in  some  measure  offsets  the  advantage  of  declining  prices. 

Our  statistical  material  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive  to  enable  us  to 
make  deductions  with  mathematical  exactness ;  but  such  evidence  as 
there  is  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  worker,  if  he  did  not  suffer, 
at  least  did  not  prosper,  in  the  late  industrial  boom. 

Exercises 

1.  Describe  the  effects  of  war  upon  standards  of  living, —  (1)  class  stand- 
ards, and  (2)  family  standards. 

2.  Give  examples  of  economic  and  other  standards  that  are  apt  to  be 
undermined  by  war. 


EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED  COSTS  ON  FAMILY  BUDGETS1 

Royal  Meeker  and  Dorothea  D.  Kittredge 

Question 

If  people  actually  try  to  live  on  wages  below  the  minimum  living  wage, 
what  actually  happens  ? 

[Royal  Meeker,  formerly  a  Princeton  professor,  Wilson's  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  later  Chief  of  the  Scientific  Division, 
International  Labor  Office  (Geneva),  has  more  recently  been  Secretary  of 

1  Royal  Meeker  and  Dorothea  Davis  Kittredge,  Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of 
Increased  Cost  of  Living  on  Family  Budgets,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  11:  1-10, 
July,  1920. 
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Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Kittredge's  work  has  been  pre- 
viously referred  to  (p.  280).  The  following  report  gives  further  evidence 
of  the  undermining  effects  of  war  upon  standards  of  living.  If  the  food  is 
kept  up  to  standard  under  these  conditions,  it  means  a  lowering  of  plane 
(and  perhaps  of  standard)  in  respect  to  child  labor,  education,  or  other  ele- 
ments. Elsewhere  Meeker  has  shown  the  need  for  setting  up  as  a  danger 
point  a  minimum-quantity  budget,  in  terms  of  commodities,  below  which  no 
real  wage  should  be  tolerated  (pp.  502-523).] 

According  to  Engel's  law,  the  larger  the  income  the  smaller  the  per- 
centage spent  for  food,  the  size  of  the  family  remaining  unchanged. 
Hunger  being  assumed  as  the  most  primary  of  all  the  primary  wants 
of  man,  the  craving  for  food  demands  first  attention.  As  the  family 
income  increases,  the  standard  of  living  is  raised,  and  a  greater  per- 
centage is  spent  for  miscellaneous  items,  clothing,  and  furniture.  This 
law  has  been  confirmed  by  many  investigations.  It  holds  true  when- 
ever the  prices  of  the  groups  of  items  in  the  budget  fluctuate  with 
approximate  uniformity.  However,  when  the  price  increases  of  the 
groups  of  items  in  the  budget  vary  widely,  as  occurred  during  the  war, 
Engel's  law  does  not  hold  true.  When  budgets  of  19011  are  compared 
with  budgets  of  1918-1919,  one  cannot  complacently  assume  that  the 
percentages  spent  for  food,  clothing,  house  furnishings,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  tell  the  whole  story.  Generalizations  are  always  danger- 
ous, especially  in  the  field  of  cost  of  living. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  cost  of  living  for  six  large 
industrial  cities,  from  December,  19 14,  to  December,  19 19,  has  been 
roughly  calculated.  The  cities  included  were  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  average  increases 
were  found  to  be  as  follows:  food,  91  per  cent;  clothing,  198  per 
cent;  rent,  25  per  cent;  fuel  and  light,  52  per  cent;  furniture  and 
furnishings,  175  per  cent;  miscellaneous,  92  percent.  This  means  that 
at  the  close  of  19 19  food  costs  were  almost  double  what  they  were  in 
December,  19 14;  clothing  costs  were  about  three  times  higher;  rent, 
one  and  one-fourth  times ;  fuel  and  light,  one  and  one-half  times ; 
furniture  and  furnishings,  two  and  three-fourths  times ;  and  miscel- 
laneous, almost  two  times.  When  prices  change  so  divergently  for  the 
different  groups  of  items,  the  proportion  of  expenditure  for  each  group 
is  inevitably  greatly  affected,  even  though  the  income  increases  as 
much  as  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Table  1  shows  the  changes  in  the  proportions  spent  for  the  different 
groups  of  items  when  income  increases  equally  with  the  increase  in 

^-See  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  1903, 
Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food. 
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Table  i.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Family  Expenditures  Based  on 
$1000  Income  in  1914  and  Income  in  iqiq  Increased  Equally  with  In- 
crease in  Cost  of  Living 


December,  1914 

Approximate 
per  Cent  of 
Increase    in 
Cost,  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  TO 
December, 
19191 

December,  1919 

Item  of  Expenditure 

Amount  ex- 
pended 

Per    cent    of 
total  expend- 
iture 

Amount  nec- 
essary to  ex- 
pend to  meet 
increased  cost 

Per    cent    of 
total  expend- 
iture 

Food 

Clothing  ....... 

Rent      

Fuel  and  light      .    .    . 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous  .... 

$430 

130 

180 

50 

So 

160 

43 -o 
130 
18.0 
5-o 
5-o 
16.0 

91 
198 

25 

52 
175 

92 

$821 
387 

225 

76 

138 

307 

42.0 
19.8 
n-5 
3-9 
7-1 
15-7 

Total 

1000 

100.0 

95 

1954 

100.0 

cost  of  living.  A  "standard"  family  with  an  income  of  $1000  in  1914 
has  been  selected  for  purpose  of  illustration.  The  amounts  and  per- 
centages of  expenditures  for  the  different  groups  of  items  made  by  this 
family  are  based  on  the  expenditures  reported  in  the  1901  study  with 
some  necessary  estimates  and  adjustments.  If  the  family  with  $1000 
income  in  19 14  maintained  the  same  standard  of  living,  the  income 
must  have  increased  to  Si 954  in  19 19.  Without  any  changes  in  the 
quantities  and  kinds  of  articles  consumed,  the  percentage  distribution 
of  expenditures  would  be  quite  markedly  changed.  If  increases  in 
income  had  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  cost  of  living,  the  propor- 
tion of  expenditure  for  some  groups  of  articles  must  have  been  further 
curtailed  to  provide  greater  increases  in  others.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  in  such  a  case  the  food  budget  would  be  kept  unchanged  at  the 
expense  of  other  groups  of  items.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  welfare 
of  the  family  forced  to  economize  rigidly  may  and  often  does  require 
reductions  and  modifications  in  the  food  budget  in  order  to  maintain 
the  clothing  budget,  which,  in  the  lower  income  groups  certainly, 
comes  much  nearer  the  minimum  requirements  than  does  the  food 
budget.  A  brief  study  of  this  table  will  make  clear  how  erroneous  it 
would  be  to  assume  that  the  well-being  of  workingmen's  families  has 
greatly  improved,  because  the  1901  budget  study  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows  that  workingmen's  families  of  all  income 
groups  expended  on  the  average  43  per  cent  for  food,  13  per  cent  for 
clothing,  18  per  cent  for  rent,  6  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  and  20  per 

1  Based  on  data  from  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York. 
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cent  for  miscellaneous  items,  while  the  1918-1919  study  shows  ex- 
penditures of  38,  17,  13,  5,  and  21  per  cent,  respectively,  for  these 
items,  and  5  per  cent  for  furniture  and  furnishings. 


COMPARISON  OF  1901  BUDGET  WITH  1918-1919  BUDGET 

Comparison  of  Per  Cent  Various  Items  Are  of  Total  Expenditure  in 
the  1 90 1  and  19 1 8-i9 1 9  cost-of-living  surveys 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Expenditure  in 

Item  of  Expenditure 

1901  (11,156 
families) 

1918-1919  (12,096 
families) 

43-13 

12.9S 

18.12 

4-57           "1 
1. 12           j 

20.11 

38.2 

Clothing 

Rent      

16.6 
13.4 

Fuel 

Light 

5-3 

5-1 
21.3 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

100.00 

100.0 

Total  average  expenditure 

$617.80 

$1434.36 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  complete  comparison  of  the  1901  budget 
with  the  19 1 8-19 19  budget.  The  1901  study  was  primarily  a  cost 
budget ;  the  19 18-19 19  study  put  the  emphasis  on  quantities  of  goods 
consumed.  .  .  . 

Food  needs  are  by  no  means  a  fixed  demand  which  must  be  satisfied 
at  any  cost.  To  use  a  favorite  term  of  economists,  the  "marginal  de- 
mand" for  food  may  [be]  and  often  is  less  insistent  than  the  "mar- 
ginal demand"  for  clothing  and  other  items  of  the  budget.  It  is 
possible  that,  prior  to  the  war,  some  workers'  families  may  have  been 
spending  an  undue  proportion  of  their  income  for  food,  and  eating 
more  than  was  required  for  healthy  living.  If  this  was  the  case,  wise 
curtailments  in  the  food  budget  should  promote  the  welfare  of  these 
families.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  too  rigorous  economy  in 
the  food  budget,  because  of  the  compulsory  restrictions  and  control 
of  food,  the  war  loan  campaigns,  the  great  advances  in  food  prices, 
and  the  still  greater  advances  in  the  prices  of  clothing  and  other  groups 
of  items  in  the  budget,  has  in  many  instances  affected  detrimentally 
the  welfare  of  workingmen's  families.  In  fact,  this  condition  was 
found  from  the  examination  of  the  diets  of  workingmen's  families  made 
during  the  war  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Many  of  the  diets  examined,  while  sufficient  perhaps  to  maintain 
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adults,  were  so  restricted  in  quantity  and  variety  of  food  as  to  imperil 
the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  children.  .  .  . 

Food  expenditures  have  often  been  curtailed  in  order  to  provide  the 
minimum  clothing  requirements.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  occur 
under  conditions  such  as  existed  during  the  war,  when  clothing  trebled 
in  price  and  food  doubled  in  price,  while  average  earnings  lagged 
behind  both  in  many  localities  and  in  many,  if  not  most,  industries. 

The  proportion  of  income  spent  for  rent  in  1901  was  much  higher 
than  the  proportion  found  in  191 8-1 919.  To  cite  this  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  expenditure  for  rent  as  proof  positive  of  the  decline  in 
the  well-being  of  workingmen's  families  since  1901  would  be  quite 
unwarranted.  The  decrease  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
rents  have  increased  less  than  other  expenses,  so  that  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  increased  family  income  goes  for  rent.  On  the  other 
hand,  housing  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  items  in  the  family  budget, 
and  families  which  are  forced  to  economize  may  be  driven  into  going 
into  smaller  and  less  desirable  dwellings.  The  slight  decline  in  the 
expenditure  for  fuel  and  light  has  no  ascertainable  significance.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  that  the  well-being  of  workingmen's  families,  on  the 
average,  has  improved  since  1901,  because  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  for  food  has  decreased,  while  the  percentage  spent  for  clothes 
and  miscellaneous  has  increased,  cannot  be  drawn  from  such  items  of 
consumption  as  are  comparable  in  the  two  studies  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  Table  2  are  given  the  average  quantities  of  different  kinds  of 
foods  purchased  ...  by  " standard"  families,  consisting  of  husband, 
wife,  and  three  children,  2,  6,  and  12  years  old,  totaling  3.35  equiva- 
lent adult  males,  in  1901  and  ...  in  1918-1919,  and  the  quantities 
recommended  in  the  minimum  health  and  deceency  quantity  budget 
published  in  the  June  [1920]  Monthly  Labor  Review,  pp.  1-18..  These 
foods  have  been  divided  into  the  five  principal  classes :  protein  foods, 
fatty  foods,  farinaceous  foods,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sweets.  .  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variations  in  diet  between  cities.  .  .  . 
The  diet  of  the  colored  families  in  Pittsburgh  is  strikingly  different 
from  that  of  the  white  families  in  any  city.  ...  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  well-being  of  American  workingmen's  families  has  been 
lowered  by  reason  of  the  decreased  consumption  of  proteins,  fats,  and 
sugar,  and  by  the  profound  changes  in  the  consumption  of  other  foods. 
The  increase  in  the  use  of  milk  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  diet, 
and  makes  up  for  some  of  the  loss  in  calories  and  in  tissue-building 
foods  through  the  decrease  in  the  eating  of  meats.  The  decline  in  meat 
eating  is  to  be  commended,  even  though  it  may  have  diminished  the 
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Table  2.  Annual  Food  Budgets  for  Families  of  3.35  Equivalent  Adult 

Males  in  1918-1919  in  Five  Cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and 

in  Minimum  Health-and-Decency  Quantity  Budget  of  United  States 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    [Details  omitted.  —  Ed.] 


Article 

Boston 

Bridge- 
port 

New 
York 

Portland 
Maine 

Pittsburgh 

Health- 
and- 
Decency 
Budget 

White 

Colored 

Total,  protein  foods, 

pounds     

Total,  fatty  foods, 

pounds     

Total,  farinaceous  foods, 

pounds     

Total,  fruits  and 

vegetables, 

pounds     

Total,  sweets, 

pounds     

Total,  miscellaneous, 

pounds     

1704.0 

162. 1 

1006.7 

1623.6 
176.2 

38.6 

1719.6 
176.9 
999.4 

13654 
164.5 
49.0 

1877. 1 
145-5 
961.4 

1235-8 

167.3 

53-7 

1547-2 
211. 6 
949-5 

1826.3 
201.2 
47-8 

1348.7 

171.4 

1003.0 

1629.2 
193-9 

57-4 

993-6 
189.1 
926.7 

1392.7 

187.8 

38.3 

2214 
206 

1119 

2153 
219 

50 

Grand  total,  pounds  . 

4711.2 

4474.8 

4440.8 

4783.6 

4403.6 

3728.2 

5961 

number  of  calories  furnished  by  the  present  diet.  No  doubt  other  and 
cheaper  foods  have  been  substituted,  in  part  at  least,  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  calories  resulting  from  diminishing  the  amount  of  meat, 
fats,  and  sugar.  A  net  loss  in  the  richness,  or  calorie  content,  of  the 
diet  has  probably  taken  place.  .  .  . 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  food  purchased  in  19 18-19 19  by  the  standard  family  in 
each  of  the  five  North  Atlantic  cities.  In  none  of  the  cities  listed  here 
does  the  total  reach  that  of  the  health-and-decency  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  order  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of 
the  food  purchased  by  the  standard  family  in  these  cities  a  calorie 
analysis  has  been  made,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  standard 
health-and-decency  food  budget.  The  table  on  the  following  page 
gives  a  rough  approximation  of  the  number  of  calories  furnished  by 
the  principal  kinds  of  food  purchased  in  each  city,  together  with  the 
total  calories  purchased  per  man  per  day.  .  .  . 

When  due  allowance  in  the  number  of  calories  purchased  per  man 
per  day  is  made  for  unavoidable  waste  in  preparation,  the  food  ac- 
tually consumed  in  these  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  group  falls  con- 
siderably below  the  3500  calories  generally  recognized  as  the  standard 
by  food  experts. 
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Table  4.1   Number  of  Calories  in  Food  Purchased  Per  Equivalent 

Adult  Male  Per  Day  in   1918-1919  in  Five  Cities  in  the  North 

Atlantic  States,  and  in  Minimum  Health-and-Decency  Quantity 

Budget  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Source  of  Calories 

Boston 

Bridge- 
port 

New- 
York 

Portland, 

Maine 

PITTS- 
BURGH 

(White) 

Pitts- 
burgh 
(Colored) 

Health- 
and- 
Decency 
Budget 

Protein  foods    .... 

Fatty  foods 

Farinaceous  foods    .    . 
Fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Sweets 

Lunches     

665 
4i5 
118s 
420 
240 
40 

620 
440 
1075 
325 
230 
25 

670 
360 
1025 
310 
235 
105 

595 
55o 
1150 
475 
275 
20 

555 
430 
1095 
38S 
275 
35 

45° 
490 
1075 
335 
265 
35 

705 

535 

129S 

520 
300 

Total  2    ..;... 

3065 

2810 

2800 

3170 

2870 

2745 

3480 

WAGES  AS  A  THREAT  TO  STANDARDS3 
Nell  Scott 

Questions 

1.  What  does  a  charity  organization  do  when  facts  show  that  industry  is 
not  paying  a  living  wage  ? 

2.  Should  such  workers  as  cannot  seem  to  earn  their  keep  be  taken  out  of 
the  labor  market  entirely  in  order  to  prevent  their  undercutting  the  others' 
standards  ? 

3.  What  if  they  are  obviously  able-bodied  and  intelligent?  What  would 
you  do  with  their  families  if  you  decided  to  segregate  the  incompetent  (that 
is,  non-competing)  worker  ? 

[In  a  previous  section  of  this  volume  (pp.  309  ff.)  were  presented  the 
"charity  budget"  of  Chicago  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Houghteling's  study 
of  wages  in  Chicago  industries,  in  which  many  families  were  found  with  in- 
comes below  the  minimum.  Chicago  is  not  the  only  city  in  which  charity 
workers  have  had  to  face  the  issue  of  inadequate  wages.  Miss  Scott  is  a 
case-work  supervisor  in  the  Pittsburgh  Associated  Charities,  and  she  here 
makes  concrete  the  issues  involved.] 

1  Table  3  was  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  —  Ed. 

2  Total  includes  small  percentage  for  error. 

3Nell  Scott,  Industry  and  a  Living  Wage,  The  Family,  3:  154-157,  October, 
1922.  Given  at  a  group  conference  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  Providence,  June  27,  1922. 
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There  is  only  one  line  of  industry  about  which  I  know  anything. 
That  is  steel.  (It  fed  me  and  sent  me  to  school ;  it  makes  my  job  the 
sort  of  job  it  is.  Steel  virtually  pays  my  salary.)  So  perhaps  the  title 
should  read  "A  Certain  Industry  and  a  Living  Wage."  But  what  is 
true  of  steel  has  a  relation  to  other  lines.  It  is  a  basic  industry ;  it 
employs  an  immense  force,  especially  of  common  labor. 

That  our  own  staff  is  scrutinizing  carefully  the  fall  in  real  wages  is 
one  of  the  few  gains  of  the  unemployment  period.  A  month  or  so  ago, 
as  a  staff  we  paused  to  take  stock.  When  we  began  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  was  liability.  We  had  done  wretched  case  work ;  we 
would  have  to  close  cases  by  violence  in  order  to  get  down  to  a  work- 
ing basis.  We  had  paid  in  turnover ;  we  lost  a  number  of  the  younger 
workers  because  the  mere  physical  strain  was  too  great,  and  the  job 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  possibilities  of  development. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  proof  of  the  fact  (unless  one  case 
be  proof) ,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  say  that  part  of  that  turn- 
over was  due  to  an  exceptionally  keen  feeling  that  case  work  has  little 
function  as  propaganda,  and  that  to  use  it  as  a  purely  ameliorative 
attack  on  such  a  vital  economic  issue  is  to  prostitute  case  work. 

These  were  high  costs  indeed,  but  for  those  that  remained  there 
seemed  to  be  a  drawing  together  under  pressure.  There  was  a  keener 
realization  by  the  older  workers  of  the  importance  of  the  economic 
issue  and  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  economic  issue  from  case- 
work policies.  I  am  positive  that  case-work  standards  have  improved 
since  1914.  We  know  better  the  price  we  are  paying;  perhaps  the 
price  itself  is  higher. 

All  the  things  we  have  learned  about  casework  have  meant  that 
each  case  needs  more  intensive  work, — a  longer  and  closer  scrutiny. 
Where  once,  brisk  and  busy,  we  efficiently  disposed  of  a  great  many 
matters  without  realizing  their  significances,  now  we  know  to  stop  and 
doubt.  When  a  worker  carries  one  hundred  cases,  more  or  less,  the  gap 
is  bigger  between  the  thing  that  might  be  done  and  the  thing  that 
is  done. 

In  the  early  winter  we  thought  we  had  another  gain  in  that  the 
industries  seemed  to  be  ready  to  assume  some  measure  of  responsibility 
for  their  unemployed  workmen.  It  happened  in  this  way :  We  made 
a  round  of  the  large  steel  industries  and  told  our  story  of  cases  com- 
ing to  us  for  relief  only  because  that  industry  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  able-bodied  men  work.  We  made  a  flat  request  that  they  help  to 
carry  that  burden  either  by  making  a  special  arrangement  to  provide 
work  or  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  relief.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  industries  consented  to  one  or  the  other  request,  includ- 
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ing  the  largest  local  representative  of  the  corporation  and  the  largest 
independent  steel  company.  It  meant  that  we  were  relieved  of  the 
heavier  part  of  the  relief  burden  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  that 
have  actually  been  listed.    But,  after  all,  it  was  a  gratuity. 

The  man's  record  as  an  employee  was  the  first  big  consideration. 
As  one  employer  put  it,  "We  are  doing  this  for  the  men  whom  We 
would  be  willing  to  re-employ."  In  some  instances  it  meant  that  the 
whole  phalanx  of  officials  from  the  top  superintendent  to  the  gang- 
foreman  had  to  vouch  for  the  satisfactory  nature  of  our  client's  work 
record.  Sometimes  the  relief  was  given  in  most  unsatisfactory  ways. 
The  staff  will  never  forget  the  five-gallon  can  of  tomatoes,  the  five- 
gallon  can  of  peas,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  lard  that  were  given  to  a 
family  while  the  mother  was  in  the  hospital,  and  the  husband  with 
his  father-in-law  and  one  child  were  the  household.  With  the  financial 
pressure  so  vivid  a  specter,  it  may  not  be  seemly  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth ;  but  neither  what  the  industries  chose  to  give  in  this 
way  nor  the  subsidy  supplied  by  all  the  private  charities  together  could 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  wage.  Now  our  client  goes  back  to  work 
with  the  accumulated  cost  of  over  a  year's  irregular  employment. 

Our  client  is  a  common  laborer  in  the  steel  industry.  In  19 14  he 
was  getting  17  cents  an  hour  ;  in  1920,  the  peak  of  high  wages,  it  was 
47  cents  an  hour ;  and  at  the  moment  it  is  31  cents.  These  are  United 
States  Steel  prices,  and  they  are  1  cent  higher  than  almost  any  of  the 
independents, — five  cents  higher  than  some.  I  am  always  afraid  to 
make  this  statement,  since  the  corporation  has  used  it  to  prove  a  great 
many  things  that  are  not  true,  just  as  they  have  quoted  their  mag- 
nanimity in  refraining  from  inflating  the  prices  of  steel  during  the  war, 
and  yet  they  have  not  passed  even  a  common-stock  dividend  during  all 
this  depression.  The  surplus  earnings  sufficed.  But  at  least  in  quoting 
the  highest  market  prices  of  common  labor  we  are  doing  the  fair  thing. 

Perhaps  the  weekly  wage  gives  a  better  picture  to  compare  with  the 
cost  of  living.  In  19 14  he  received  $10.38  ;  in  1920,  $31.02  ;  and  now 
he  is  receiving  $16.74.  The  1920  weekly  wage  is  higher  in  proportion 
because  it  was  figured  on  an  eight-hour  base,  one  of  the  gains  lost  by 
labor  since  the  war.  Then,  to  get  the  picture  side  by  side  with  the 
cost  of  living,  consider  the  index  figures  for  both  things,  using  100  as 
a  base  for  19 14.  The  index  figures  for  wages  for  common  labor  in  the 
steel  industry  rose  to  283  in  1920,  and  at  the  moment  they  have 
dropped  to  161.  The  cost  of  living  on  the  same  19 14  base  rose  to 
216.5  in  1920,  and  now  has  dropped  to  166.9.  In  other  words,  wages 
at  the  moment  are  slightly  lower  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  than 
they  were  in  19 14.   When  one  begins  to  talk  about  real  wages,  the 
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picture  is  worse.  They  have  dropped  from  130.8  in  1920  to  90.4  in 
1922,  using  this  same  base.  The  two  cuts  that  were  made  came  so 
close  together  (the  first  in  June,  192 1 ;  the  second  in  August,  192 1), 
and  were  so  drastic,  that  the  gap  between  wages  and  welfare  would 
seem  to  be  and  really  would  be  wider. 

Banking  our  faith  on  Rubinow's  calculations  for  191 2,  checked  over 
and  corrected  by  Douglas  and  Lamberson  in  19 18,  we  have  a  drop  in 
real  wages  from  the  base  of  100  in  1900  to  86.8  in  1912,  and  to  70.4 
in  19 1 8.  The  trend  is  there. 

In  the  individual  case  the  picture  is  something  like  this.  There  is  a 
certain  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  14,  12,  8,  4,  and  ij  years 
respectively.  His  industrial  history  has  not  been  marked  by  anything 
worthy  of  notice.  In  his  peak  year  of  1920  he  earned  $1517.65,  and 
that  was  the  year  when  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  esti- 
mated that  $1988.32  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of  smaller 
size  at  a  minimum  level.  I  quote  the  Philadelphia  study  in  order  to 
be  fair  because  it  is  slightly  lower  than  the  government's  figures.  To 
go  back  to  our  client:  in  January,  192 1,  he  earned  $40,  and  then 
in  February,  192 1,  $48.48,  and  then  nothing  until  in  August,  when  he 
obtained  a  job  at  $2  a  day,  4  days  a  week;  then  in  April,  1922,  he 
was  taken  back  at  his  old  mill  at  $2.70  a  day,  which  roughly  means 
he  is  earning  $65  a  month ;  and  because  housing  has  been  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  has  not  responded  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  he 
is  being  forced  to  pay  $28  for  the  five  rooms  in  which  he  lives.  Any 
statistician  will  tell  you  that  that  proportion  between  income  and  cost 
of  shelter  is  wrong. 

It  is  more  convincing  to  demonstrate  how  inadequate  the  peak  wages 
were.  The  social  worker  as  well  as  the  lay  public  needs  some  device 
to  force  this  truth  home.  How  many  times  have  you  heard  the  bro- 
midic,  "Why,  I  remember  when  men  were  paid  $1.50  a  day  and  you 
could  get  a  good  maid  for — "  and  so  on.  The  picture  that  forced  the 
facts  home  to  us  and  made  a  very  convincing  story  for  others  was 
painted  somewhat  like  this.  The  study  of  the  Municipal  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia  was  a  quantitative  study  like  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  we  always  picked  out  the  woman's  clothing  list.  That 
interested  men  and  women  alike,  and  we  would  tell  about  the  winter 
hat  that  cost  $3  and  had  been  worn  two  seasons,  and  the  $25  suit 
for  two  seasons,  and  the  one  pair  of  corsets,  the  six  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, and  all  the  rest  of  it  which  for  that  year  cost  over  $80.  Now 
then,  we  would  say,  the  rest  is  just  as  moderate  and  conservative  as 
that,  and  yet  it  costs  this  family  of  five  at  this  minimum  level  over 
$1800  a  year,  and  if  the  man  who  is  earning  47  cents  an  hour  on  the 
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eight-hour-day  base,  and  so  makes  over  $5  a  day — wonderful  wages 
— if  that  man  works  every  day  in  the  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  and  Sundays  (the  only  holidays  allowed 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation),  if  he  is  never  sick  a  day, 
and  if  he  never  has  to  stay  home  because  the  machinery  breaks  down, 
or  because  there  is  lack  of  raw  material,  even  then  he  is  earning  only 
a  little  more  than  $1400  a  year,  and  so  he  is  $400  short  of  that  mini- 
mum level. 

That  did  make  a  vivid  picture,  and  if  there  was  this  inadequacy  in 
peak  wages  which  for  common  labor  in  steel  did  rise  above  the  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  one  year,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  rate  is  how  much  greater  ? 

I  have  heard  leaders  in  case  work  say  that  one  should  not  get  so 
excited  about  the  impasse  of  subsidizing  the  inadequate  wage  by  case- 
work agencies ;  that  there  is  always  some  other  expedient  to  be  called 
into  play, — the  transferring  of  the  man  to  some  other  line  of  industry, 
the  giving  of  special  training,  or  some  other  way  out.  I  grant  im- 
mediately the  impossibility  of  the  private  organization's  being  seri- 
ously tempted  to  embark  on  a  program  of  subsidizing,  but  there  is 
little  hope  on  the  horizon  of  a  rise,  in  the  near  future,  in  real  wages.1 

Our  staff — both  the  radical  and  conservative  wings — felt  that  we 
were  not  doing  the  right  thing  by  the  community  and  the  problem 
unless  we  made  some  attempt  to  state  the  case  and  present  the  evi- 
dence. We  started  with  our  own  board, — as  good  a  board  as  one  has 
a  right  to  expect.  One  member  came  to  a  district  superintendent's 
meeting ;  he  was  entirely  sympathetic  but  felt  as  helpless  as  we,  and 
returned  the  next  week  to  enjoy  the  presentation  to  another  board 
member,  who  felt  that  we  did  not  realize  that  we  were  talking  about 
the  wage  rate,  which  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operating  among  competitive  industries. 

As  long  ago  as  191 2  Mr.  Rubinow  felt  that  the  drop  in  real  wages 
was  being  met  in  part  by  the  drop  in  the  size  of  the  family,  but  that 
is  another  story,  and  his  other  explanation  was  that  it  was  being  met 
by  the  larger  amount  of  outside  wage-earning  on  the  part  of  the  mar- 
ried woman.  This  is  exactly  what  he  said:  " Wives  of  wage- workers 

^n  September  1,  1922,  there  was  a  change  in  the  wage  rate  for  common  labor 
in  steel,  —  an  increase  to  37  cents  an  hour.  This  does  not  altogether  remove  the 
specter  of  the  inadequate  wage  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  haunted  us 
as  painfully  as  the  unemployment  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  increase  came  as 
a  surprise  even  to  the  employees.  One  is  doubtful  about  its  possible  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living,  because  the  week  preceding  the  announcement  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  steel  averaging  15  per  cent.  The  possible  effect  of  this  change  on 
the  labor  rate  in  coal  and  on  railroad  rates  forms  an  interesting  speculation. 
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do  not  go  to  work  out  of  theoretical  consideration  as  to  the  economic 
independence  of  women  or  because  of  the  sentimental  longing  for  self- 
expression.  They  do  it  either  because  they  must  under  pressure  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living  or  because  they  may  thus  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  their  family."  Perhaps  the  solution  is  the  giving  up  of  the  idea 
that  the  earnings  of  the  adult  male  will  cover  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  family. 

Of  course  there  are  partial  solutions  in  the  various  forms  of  insur- 
ance that  will  distribute  more  widely  certain  costs.  There  are  the  be- 
ginnings made  in  the  covering  of  industrial  risk.  There  is  old-age 
insurance  to  be  considered,  sickness  insurance,  perhaps  even  maternity 
insurance.  .  .  . 

Exercise 

Take  one  of  the  situations  described  by  Miss  Scott,  or  some  similar  situ- 
ation, and  suggest  concrete  remedies. 


THE  STRIKE  AS  A  MODE  OF  INSISTENCE1 
Questions 

1.  What  happens  when  wages  are  chronically  below  a  rising  standard  of 
living  ? 

2.  What  happens  when  the  plane  of  living  is  suddenly  reduced  by  a 
wage  cut? 

3.  What  ways  are  there  of  registering  insistence  upon  a  wage  adequate  to 
the  group's  standard  of  living  ? 

[The  following  account  is  not  recent,  but  it  is  rather  significant  that,  in 
essential  respects,  the  same  story  has  repeated  itself  in  various  communities 
year  after  year,  without  any  such  intelligent  solution  as  will  prevent  its  re- 
currence. The  extracts  are  selected  to  show  the  direct  relation  of  planes  and 
standards  to  industrial  management,  and  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.] 

In  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  fully  one  half  of  the  population  14 
years  of  age  or  over  is  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
cotton  mills,  and  approximately  60,000  (including  employees  and 
members  of  their  families)  of  the  85,892  people  living  in  Lawrence 
are  directly  dependent  upon  earnings  in  these  textile  mills. 

1  Report  on  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Sixty-second  Congress,  Second  Session, 
Senate  Document  No.  870,  Washington,  1912,  pp.  9,  12-15,  20-21. 
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The  textile  strike  in  Lawrence  and  the  conditions  which  followed 
were  not  primarily  due  to  any  condition  peculiar  to  Lawrence.  The 
general  conditions  of  the  industry  in  Lawrence  are  more  or  less  typical 
of  the  textile  industry  in  all  of  the  large  distinctly  textile  towns,  and 
the  strike  in  Lawrence,  and  the  conditions  attending  it,  might  just  as 
easily  have  occurred  in  any  other  of  these  towns.  .  .  . 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  itself,  and  for  a  short  period  after  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  only  subject  of  unrest  among  the 
employees,  and  the  only  matter  discussed  by  them,  was  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  pay  for  54  hours'  work  as  they  had  formerly  received 
for  56  hours.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  effective  organization  among 
the  unskilled  non-English-speaking  operatives,  a  definite  determina- 
tion to  strike  in  the  event  that  their  pay  envelopes  contained  less  than 
under  the  56-hour  schedule  had  evidently  been  arranged. 

What,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  a  disorganized  and  more  or  less 
inarticulate  protest  against  a  reduction  equivalent  to  two  hours'  earn- 
ings per  week,  and  which  had  been  started  by  a  comparatively  few 
unskilled,  non-English-speaking  employees,  developed  into  an  organ- 
ized strike  of  over  20,000  employees,  who  demanded  a  considerable 
increase  in  wages  and  radical  changes  in  working  conditions  affecting 
more  than  30,000  textile  workers  in  Lawrence. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  some  30,000  textile-mill  employees  in  Law- 
rence secured  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  increased 
compensation  for  overtime,  and  the  reduction  of  the  premium  period 
in  certain  occupations  from  four  weeks  to  two  weeks.  Also,  as  an  in- 
direct result  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  material  increases  in  wages  were 
granted  to  thousands  of  employees  in  other  textile  mills  throughout 
New  England. 

The  actual  economic  condition  of  the  families  of  the  workers  in 
the  textile  mills  in  Lawrence  cannot  be  easily  pictured  by  a  mere 
statement  of  individual  earnings.  It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  of 
earnings  that  the  full-time  earnings  of  a  large  number  of  adult  em- 
ployees are  entirely  inadequate  to  maintain  a  family.  Thus  the  full- 
time  earnings  of  7275  employees,  or  about  one  third  of  the  total 
covered  in  this  investigation,  are  less  than  $7  a  week.  Of  the  7275 
earning  less  than  $7  a  week  5294  were  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
36.5  per  cent  of  the  5294  were  males.  These  wages,  however,  are  not 
peculiar  to  Lawrence.  The  wages  of  textile  workers  in  that  city  are 
not  lower  than  in  most  other  textile  towns.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  textile  industry,  as  far  as  earnings  are  concerned,  is  in  large  part 
a  "  family  industry."  It  gives  employment  to  men,  women,  and 
children.    The  normal  family  of  five,  unless  the  father  is  employed 
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in  one  of  the  comparatively  few  better-paying  occupations,  is  com- 
pelled to  supply  two  wage-earners  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

From  a  study  of  the  table  showing  earnings  it  is  very  apparent  that 
in  many  occupations,  if  the  father  of  the  family  has  not  at  least  one 
child  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  wife  to 
enter  the  mill  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  husband  in  order  to 
maintain  a  family.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  three  or  more  sons  or  daughters  are  at  work  and  contribute  their 
earnings  to  a  common  family  fund,  the  family  can  live  in  comfort 
and  lay  a  tidy  sum  aside  weekly  in  the  way  of  savings.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  economic  condition  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  one 
of  the  poorer-paid  occupations,  with  two  or  three  children  so  young 
as  to  necessitate  the  mother's  remaining  at  home  to  care  for  them,  is 
one  of  extreme  hardship. 

Necessity  forces  a  large  number  of  wives  with  small  children  to 
enter  the  mills,  and  in  these  cases,  where  no  older  children  or  other 
members  of  the  family  remain  at  home  throughout  the  day,  the  small 
children  are  left  in  charge  of  other  families,  in  which  the  mother  or 
some  grown  female  member  of  the  family  looks  after  those  left  in  her 
charge.  In  some  instances  the  children  are  taken  out  on  Sunday  after- 
noons to  the  country  and  left  there  until  the  following  Saturday,  then 
during  the  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  the  parents  go  out  and  bring 
the  children  back  home  and  keep  them  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  The  usual  practice  is,  however,  for  the  father  and 
mother  to  take  the  children,  before  going  to  work  at  6:50  a.m.,  to  a 
neighboring  family,  in  whose  charge  they  are  left  during  the  day.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  the  children  are  again 
brought  home.  In  families  where  there  are  older  children  who  are 
still  at  school  the  father  and  mother  go  to  work  and  leave  the  older 
children  to  take  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  family  in 
whose  charge  they  are  to  be  left.  In  the  Italian  quarter  there  is  also, 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  churches,  a  day  nursery,  where  a 
number  of  parents  take  their  children  on  the  way  to  work  and  leave 
them  until  they  return  in  the  evening. 

Exercise 

Compare  the  Lawrence  strike,  point  for  point,  with  a  more  recent 
strike  such  as  that  at  Passaic,  New  Bedford,  Gastonia,  Marion,  or  Eliza- 
bethton ;  or  with  one  of  the  miners'  strikes. 
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XII.  CHANGES  IN  STANDARDS 

" Standard "  is  a  static  word ;  " changing  standards"  seems  almost  a 
paradoxical  phrase.  Like  other  slow-moving  conditions,  one  may  view 
them  as  stationary  from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  adjustments 
and  current  activities  ;  but  one  may  also  view  them,  in  longer  perspec- 
tive, as  continually  undergoing  modification, — partly  in  order  to  con- 
form to  newer  standards  in  other  phases  of  life,  partly  under  pressure 
of  new  discoveries,  inventions,  or  importations. 

A  few  factors  in  change  of  standards  were  listed  in  the  Introduction 

(PP-  7-9). 

In  such  matters  as  prohibition  and  the  control  of  vices  we  have 
conflicts  of  standards,  in  which  the  success  of  either  side  may  be 
viewed  either  as  change  of  standards  or  as  defense  of  standards.  The 
latter  phase  belongs  to  Section  XIV. 


COLONIAL  STANDARDS1 

Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom 

Questions 

1.  Were  our  ancestors  extravagant? 

2.  How  explain  the  paradox  that  ancient  luxuries  are  modern  necessities, 
but  antique  necessaries  have  become  modern  luxuries  ? 

3.  Is  moral  restraint  the  essence  of  "Puritan"  standards? 

[The  reading  of  old  diaries,  letters,  or  magazines  makes  one  realize  how 
rapidly  standards  change,  especially  in  this  day  of  cumulative  invention  and 
advertising.  Miss  Hanscom,  Professor  of  English  in  Smith  College,  has  as- 
sembled many  quaint  documents,  among  which  those  quoted  illustrate  both 
the  common  elements  and  the  changes  in  standards  of  consumption  since 
the  days  of  "our  forefathers."] 

1  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  The  Heart  of  the  Puritan,  pp.  30-35.  Copyright, 
191 7,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Judge  Samuel  Sewall  orders  from  London  house  furnishings  for  his 
daughter  Judith,  about  to  enter  the  married  estate. 

Boston,  N.  E.,  Feb.  20,  1719/20 
Mr.  Sam1.  Storke,  and 

Loving  Cousin, — I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  11th.  June  last,  and 
the  Prints.  ...  I  entreat  you  to  endeavour,  that  the  severals  men- 
tioned on  the  other  side,  may  be  well  bought.  They  are  for  my 
daughter  Judith.  Provide  a  well-made  Trunk  to  put  them  in,  and 
cover  it.  Though  the  Case-knives  be  the  last  mentioned,  I  would  not 
have  you  fail  sending  them ;  a  Duz  Forks,  and  a  Duz  Knives.  Your 
undertaking  this  Trouble  for  my  youngest  Child,  will  be  very  obliging. 
I  will  write  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Storke  of  Rumsey,  to  furnish  you 
with  Money.  ...  I  would  have  you  send  what  I  write  for,  by  the 
first  good  Ship  that  you  can  conveniently.  I  am  Sir,  your  loving  Kins- 
man, and  humble  Serv*. 

S.S. 

Item  a  good  Box-Iron  to  Iron  with. 


Memoranda 

To  be  Bought 

Curtains  and  Vallens  for  a  Bed,  with  Counterpane,  Head-Cloth  and 
Tester,  of  good  yellow  waterd  worsted  camlet,  with  Trirhing,  well  made: 
and  Bases,  if  it  be  the  fashion. 

A  good  fine  large  Chintz  Quilt  well  made. 

A  True  Looking  Glass  of  black  Walnut  Frame  of  the  newest  Fashion 
(if  the  Fashion  be  good),  as  good  as  can  be  bought  for  five  or  six  pounds. 

A  second  Looking  Glass  as  good  as  can  be  bought  for  four  or  Five  pounds, 
same  kind  of  frame. 

A  duzen  of  good  black  Walnut  Chairs,  fine  Cane,  with  a  Couch.  A  duzen 
of  Cane  Chairs  of  a  different  figure,  and  a  great  Chair,  for  a  Chamber ;  all 
black  Walnut. 

One  Bell-mettal  Skillet  of  two  Quarts ;  one  ditto  one  Quart. 

One  good  large  Warming  Pan  bottom  and  Cover  fit  for  an  Iron  handle. 

Four  pair  of  strong  Iron  Dogs  with  Brass  heads,  about  five  or  six  shillings 
a  pair. 

A  Brass  Hearth  for  a  Chamber,  with  Dogs,  Shovel,  Tongs  and  Fender  of 
the  newest  Fashion  (the  Fire  is  to  ly  upon  Iron). 

A  strong  Brass  Mortar,  that  will  hold  about  a  Quart,  with  a  Pestle. 

Two  pair  of  large  Brass  sliding  Candlesticks,  about  four  shillings  a 
pair. 

Two  pair  of  large  Brass  Candlesticks,  not  sliding,  of  the  newest  Fashion, 
about  five  or  six  shillings  a  pair. 
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Four  Brass  Snuffers,  with  Stands : 

Six  small  strong  Brass  Chafing-dishes,  about  four  Shillings  a-piece. 

One  Brass  basting  Ladle ;  one  larger  Brass  Ladle. 

One  pair  of  Chamber  Bellows  with  Brass  Noses. 

One  small  Hair  Broom  sutable  to  the  Bellows. 

One  duzen  of  large  hard-mettal  Pewter  Plates,  new  Fashion  weighing 
about  fourteen  pounds. 

One  Duzen  hard-mettal  Pewter  Porringers. 

Four  Duzen  of  small  Glass  Salt-cellars,  of  white  glass,  Smoothe,  not 
wrought,  and  without  a  foot. 

And  if  there  be  any  Money  over,  send  a  piece  of  fine  Cambrick,  and  a 
Ream  of  good  Writing  Paper. 

A  Duzen  of  good  Ivory-hafted  Knives  and  Forks. 


A  listed  inventory  of  the  personal  possessions  of  a  lady  of  quality 
deceased  in  Boston. 

An  Account  of  what  was  put  up  in  Madam  Usher's  Chest  June  29, 
1725,  to  send  to  London,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cotton,  and  his  Lady  Madam  Bridget  Cotton ;  To  send  by 
the  Mary  Gaily,  Thomas  Dimond  Commander. 

Imprimis,  One  pair  of  Sheets,  Five  Table-Cloths,  Thirteen  Napkins ; 
Diapar,  and  Damask ;  Nine  Towells,  One  pillow-bier,  Seven  Holland  Shifts, 
and  a  Flafiel  one.  Twelve  pair  of  Sheets.  Nine  aprons,  five  of  them  short. 
Nine  Hoods  of  several  sorts,  one  Night-Rail.  Four  Head-Dresses.  Three 
pair  of  Pockets,  one  Stomacher.  Eighteen  Hand-kerchiefs ;  linen,  Silk, 
Gaws.  One  Red  Silk  Purse  fill'd  with  Knots  and  Girdles. 

One  black  Paddisway  Suit ;  One  Linen  Gown  and  Coat.  One  New  Suit 
of  blew  Damask  Lined  with  blew  Lute-string ;  One  Satin  Night-Gown  and 
Coat  lined  with  Red  Lute-String ;  One  Silk  Dress  Gown. 

One  full  Suit  of  Striped  Satin  lined  with  Cloth-coloured  Lute-string,  One 
Silk  Night-Gown,  and  three  pairs  of  Stays.  One  pair  Silk  Stockings,  one 
pair  ditto  Worsted,  One  pair  of  Shoes ;  one  Scarf ;  two  Feather  Screens, 
one  black  Quilted  Coat,  and  two  Silk  Bonnets.  .  .  . 

One  Tankard  standing  upon  Lions ;  one  large  Plate,  One  Salver.  One 
large  porringer  with  a  Cover,  One  small  Cann.  One  Candlestick  and  Snuf- 
fers, Two  Salts ;  One  Pepper  Box.  One  Money-Box.  One  Seal  &c,  one 
Fork,  one  Tabacco  Stoper.  One  small  Tumbler,  One  Thimble  and  Three 
broken  pieces  of  Silver.  ... 

[Sept.  25,  1638] 

The  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  disorder  general 
through  the  country  in  costliness  of  apparel,  and  following  new 
fashions,  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  churches,  and  conferred  with  them 
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about  it,  and  laid  it  upon  them,  as  belonging  to  them  to  redress  it,  by 
urging  it  upon  the  consciences  of  their  people,  which  they  promised 
to  do.  But  little  was  done  about  it ;  for  diverse  of  the  elders'  wives, 
etc.,  were  in  some  measure  partners  in  this  general  disorder. — John 
Winthrop. 


THE  NEW  NECESSARIES1 

The  editor  of  the  Spectator  here  brings  out  some  useful  distinctions 
between  different  aspects  of  necessity  and  luxury  in  relation  to  changing 
standards. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  new  necessaries.  It  is  only  luxury 
which  is  new.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  the  same  as  they  always  were 
this  side  of  savagery.  But  a  few  new  things  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness, and  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  old  necessaries  of  happiness  can  be 
easily  forgone.  The  difference  between  a  luxury  and  a  necessary,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  terms,  can,  we  think,  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Many  luxuries  become  necessaries,  and  certain  social  phe- 
nomena always  attend  the  transformation.  When  a  luxury  is  only  a 
luxury,  the  average  man  wants  it  for  himself.  When  it  is  becoming  a 
necessary,  he  wants  it  also  for  other  people;  that  is,  if  he  is  fairly 
benevolent  he  does.  Even  if  he  is  not  benevolent,  he  modifies  or 
abandons  his  opposition  to  their  having  it.  To  take  a  plain  instance. 
Tea  was  once  a  luxury.  It  is  now  a  necessary.  Alcohol,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  was  a  necessary,  is  becoming  a  luxury.  Long  ago,  when 
the  ascetic  ideal  prevailed,  even  a  cloistered  monk  was  not  asked  to 
go  without  wine.  Nowadays  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
of  the  world  forgo  it  without  any  special  sense  of  virtuous  abstention. 

Exercises 

1.  Trace  five  articles  of  consumption  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present, 
describing  their  change  of  form  and  their  change  in  relation  to  the  standard 
of  living. 

2.  Name  one  article  that  first  came  into  use  in  each  succeeding  quarter 
century  since  the  Revolution. 

3.  Name  some  fads ;  some  standards  now  thought  old-fashioned.  Are 
fads  ever  part  of  the  standard  of  living  ? 

4.  What  are  the  main  factors  in  the  rapid  rise  of  standards  in  this 
country  ? 

5.  Are  changes  in  standards  increasingly  rapid  ? 

1  Editorial,  The  Spectator,  113:  49-50,  July  11,  1914. 
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NEW  WEALTH,  NEW  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING,  AND  CHANGED 
FAMILY  BUDGETS1 

Christine  Frederick 
Questions 

1.  Has  increased  wealth  changed  our  proportionate  expenses,  as  a  nation, 
for  various  groups  of  commodities  ? 

2.  Has  the  fashion  for  reducing  affected  our  food  bills? 

3.  Should  we  spend  more  for  "permanent  consumption  goods"? 

4.  What  share  has  advertising  in  changing  our  standards  of  expenditure  ? 

5.  How  can  people  become  interested  in  more  satisfactory  ways  of 
spending  ? 

[Mrs.  Frederick  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  home  economics  in  popular 
periodicals,  which  reach  millions  of  homes  and  influence  their  standards. 
She  operates  her  own  home  and  experiment  station  at  Greenlawn,  Long 
Island,  and  has  published  several  books  in  the  field.  In  the  following  paper 
she  was  contributing  to  a  symposium  on  scientific  distribution.  She  im- 
presses upon  us  the  immense  increase  of  wealth  and  income,  and  asks  where 
it  all  goes  and  where  it  should  go.  Other  nations  differ  somewhat  in  their 
uses  of  surplus.] 

Have  we  really  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  present  and 
potential  social  changes  inherent  in  our  new  wealth  and  consumption 
standards  ? 

Most  of  us  are  repelled  by  statistics,  but  they  are  as  necessary  as 
yardsticks  or  measuring  spoons,  and  we  will  never  know  the  extent  of 
our  country's  metamorphosis  in  the  past  ten  years  until  we  try  to 
digest  at  least  the  salient  facts.  The  America  of  19 13  has  been  altered 
astonishingly,  and  the  changes  which  have  come  over  us  were  more 
swiftly  achieved  than  any  of  equal  importance  at  any  time  in  our 
history. 

We  will  linger  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  great  basic  figures  which 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  new  structure,  and  see  how  far  they 
have  been  moved  out  of  place  by  the  economic  upheaval  of  the  past 
decade.  First,  however,  let  us  set  even  these  figures  in  a  century-old 
perspective.  Take  the  totals  of  our  wealth :  How  much  new  wealth 
did  the  United  States  develop  in  the  century  from  1800  to  1900? 
The  reply  is  $88,000,000,000.  If  we  now  ask,  How  much  new  wealth 

1From  "Scientific  Distribution,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  115:   74-82,  September,  1924.    Adapted. 
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did  we  create  between  19 10  and  1920,  we  shall  fall  upon  the  astound- 
ing truth  that  we  added  $135,000,000,000 — over  half  as  much  again 
in  ten  years  as  in  an  entire  century  of  our  history !  We  sold  more 
goods  to  the  world  ($39,000,000,000  contrasted  with  $35,000,000,000) 
in  this  decade  than  in  the  entire  nineteenth  century,  and  we  mined 
a  billion  tons  more  coal,  smelted  twice  as  much  copper,  made  three 
and  one-half  times  as  much  steel,  and  spent  $1,500,000,000  more 
upon  our  schools.  We  match  a  decade  against  a  century,  and  the 
decade  wins ! 

According  to  Dr.  W.  I.  King,1  our  national  income  in  1850  was 
about  $2,250,000,000,  from  which  small  sum  it  rose  by  1900  to 
$18,000,000,000,  and  by  19 10  to  $30,000,000,000,  and  by  1923  had 
reached  $66,000,000,000.  What  stupendous  contrasts !  Just  before 
prohibition  went  into  effect  we  were  spending  almost  as  much  for  in- 
toxicating drink  as  the  entire  nation  earned  in  1850!  And  today  we 
are  spending  for  meat  alone  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  nation  earned 
in  1850!  More  remarkable  still,  we  spent  over  $5,000,000,000  for 
automobiles  and  supplies  in  1923,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  total 
income  of  the  nation  in  1850!  True,  our  population  was  23,000,000 
then  as  against  105,000,000  in  1920,  but  this  merely  quarters  our  con- 
trasts, leaving  them  still  striking  enough. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  sense  of  familiarity  in  dealing  with  figures, 
let  us  assume  that  the  entire  nation  is  a  family,  and  view  its  income 
and  outgo  from  the  angle  of  family  spending. 

WHERE  MOST  OF  OUR  MONEY  GOES 

Our  income  for  1924,  it  is  generally  agreed,  will  be  approximately 
$66,000,000,000.  We  have  had  no  "raise"  since  1919,  for  this  income 
is  the  same  figure  as  for  19 19  (which  we  considered  a  high  peak)! 
Figured  out  on  a  daily  basis,  it  means  that  our  national  "  daily  wage," 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  $180,000,000  per  day.  In  1910  the  nation's 
daily  income  was  less  than  half  this  sum, — only  about  $85,000,000; 
so  you  see  that  the  national  family  finances  have  doubled  in  four- 
teen years. 

Now,  as  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  that  part  of  our  na- 
tional family's  business  which  is  purely  industrial,  we  may  inquire 
more  closely  about  our  retail  expenditures.  They  represent  true  family 
outlay,  and  give  the  same  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  national 
family  budget  as  does  the  amount  of  the  grocer's  and  butcher's  bill  in 
an  individual  family.  According  to  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  an  author- 

iThe  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
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ity  on  retail  matters,1  the  retail  volume  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
amounts  at  present  to  approximately  $35,000,000,000  annually, — 
somewhat  more  than  half  our  total  income.  Now  how  much  does 
our  big  national  family  spend  in  the  various  kinds  of  retail  stores? 
Dr.  Nystrom  figures  it  as  follows:  billions  of 

Dollars 

In  food  stores 15. 5 

In  clothing  stores 7.7 

In  tobacco  shops 1.7 

In  auto  stores 3.5 

In  candy  and  soft  drink  stores 1.5 

In  furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 1.3 

In  jewelry  and  music  shops 1.0 

In  miscellaneous  shops 3.0 

Per  Cent  of  Av- 
erage Family 
Food  Bill 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish 33 

Dairy  products,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  etc 17 

Flour  and  bread 14 

Vegetables 6 

Fresh  fruits 4 

All  others 26 

What  an  opportunity  to  peek  into  the  private  family  affairs  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uncle  Sam  !  We  see  how  Uncle  Sam  and  his  lusty  brood 
"eat  him  out  of  house  and  home";  he  spends  27  per  cent  of  his  entire 
income  on  food !  In  fact,  he  and  his  family  eat  about  as  much  in  a 
year  as  they  spend  on  clothing,  automobiles,  tobacco,  candy,  soft 
drinks,  and  home  furnishings  combined !  Food  is  44  per  cent  of 
Uncle  Sam's  total  expenditure  at  retail  stores. 

There  are  no  comparative  figures  available  which  will  permit  us  to 
make  authentic  comparisons  with  past  years,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
change  has  been  extensive,  because  the  number  of  food  purveyors  and 
their  volume  of  business  has  so  greatly  increased.  In  1909  the  total 
dollar  value  of  food  produced,  according  to  the  census,  was  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 ;  by  1919  it  had  reached  nearly  $12,500,000,000 
(much  being  exported),  and  in  192 1  it  was  almost  $8,000,000,000, — 
about  twice  what  it  was  a  decade  before.  This  represents,  of  course, 
only  manufactured  foods.  It  is  difficult  to  break  up  accurately  our 
national  family  food  bill  into  parts ;  but  if  a  survey  made  by  Dart- 
nell2  is  reliable,  we  have  a  division  as  shown  below. 

1  Head  of  Retail  Research  Association ;  figures  from  address  before  New  York 
Sales  Manager's  Club,  May  9,  1924. 

2 Market  survey  made  by  Dartnell  Corporation;  published  in  Salesmanagement 
Magazine,  October,  1920. 
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The  outstanding  fact  is  the  very  much  larger  place  in  the  family 
budget  which  is  occupied  today  by  food.  Ten  years  ago,  in  lectures  on 
family  budgets,  I  and  many  other  home  economics  authorities  con- 
sidered that  20  per  cent  of  the  family  income  for  food  was  as  much  as 
good  nourishment  and  good  economics  demanded.  It  would  appear 
from  our  figures  that,  whatever  may  be  a  sound  or  frugal  ideal,  the 
American  family  spends  2  7  per  cent  of  total  income  on  food ;  and 
since  this  figure  is  arrived  at  by  taking  national  income  as  a  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  actual  percentage  of  the  average  family 
spent  for  food  is  about  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

How  does  America's  high  ratio  of  food  consumption  compare  with 
other  countries  ?  According  to  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  an  international 
food  expert,1  America  and  traditionally  well-fed  Germany  were  on  a 
par  in  pre-war  times.  Each  nation  consumed  approximately  3650 
calories  per  capita  per  day,  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  consumed 
2860  and  Italy  2560.  The  per  capita  for  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion,  is  today  about  3800  or  3900,  although  it  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  that  increased  income  tends  toward  more  varied  diet 
rather  than  increase  in  calories  per  capita.  But  still  there  is  an  in- 
crease, since  a  generous  table  always  superinduces  a  measure  of  over- 
eating. We  see  the  reflex  of  this  in  the  widespread  concern  of  the 
more  fastidious  American  men  and  women  with  overweight.  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  our  population  consumed 
more  than  4000  calories,  without  the  hard  work  which  justifies  such 
an  intake.  I  believe  this  estimate  low.  The  working  classes  are  no- 
tably heavy  eaters.  On  the  New  York  East  Side,  four  meals  a  day  are 
the  rule,  while  among  factory  and  farm  populations  generally  the  in- 
take of  food  of  high  calorific  value  is  very  heavy.  The  food  ratio  of 
expenditure  is  often  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
among  working  classes,  even  with  the  high  wages  received.  The 
steak-eaters  and  the  despisers  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat  are  principally  well-paid  mechanics,  in  my  observation. 

LURING  THE  DOLLAR  FROM  THE  KITCHEN 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  rapidly  increasing  amount 
of  food  eaten  outside  the  home,  in  restaurants,  at  soda  fountains,  etc. 
There  are  today  about  125,000  hotels  and  eating  places, — an  increase 
of  at  least  40  per  cent  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  habit  of  eating  a 
fourth  meal,  a  supper,  grows  with  increased  prosperity.    So  serious, 

1  Article  by  Alonzo  Ethelbert  Taylor  on  "Consumption,  Merchandising,  and 
Advertising  of  Foods,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  April,  1924. 
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indeed,  did  the  new  family  habit  of  eating  out  at  cafeterias  and  res- 
taurants become,  in  a  large  Western  city,  that  the  local  gas  company 
asked  me  a  few  years  ago  to  develop  a  lively  home-cooking  campaign 
to  induce  women  to  go  back  to  their  kitchens  to  prepare  food ! 

The  soda  fountain  has  emerged  as  an  eating  place,  and  soft  drinks 
take  rank  with  candy  in  the  revised  eating  habits  of  the  American 
family.  The  rapid  advance  in  consumption  of  sugar  is  an  American 
romance.  Back  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  the  consumption  of 
sugar  per  person  was  scarcely  a  few  dozen  pounds  per  year ;  today  it 
is  close  to  100  pounds  per  person;  rising  from  79  pounds  in  1910. 

The  85,000  confectionery  stores  of  the  country  sell  18  pounds  of 
candy  per  person  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, — a  rise  of  300 
per  cent  in  a  few  decades.  Candy  and  soft,  sweet  drinks  comprise 
about  6  per  cent  of  our  food  bill. 

Strangely  enough,  coffee  and  tea  are  a  lesser  part  of  our  family 
food  budget  than  formerly. 

If  we  include  candy  arfd  sweet  drinks  in  the  family  food  bill,  we  have 
a  total  of  $17,000,000,000,  or  almost  exactly  one  half  of  the  country's 
total  retail  expenditure,  or  approximately  33^  per  cent  of  the  total 
family  budget.  Our  expenditures  for  what  we  put  into  our  mouths, 
including  tobacco,  are  today  more  than  our  expenditures  for  all  else 
that  we  buy  in  retail  stores. 

OUR  CONTRADICTORY  AMERICAN 

I  have  always  been  fascinated  with  the  relativities  of  consumption  in 
the  American  family.  The  statistics  make  such  startling  and  educative 
contrasts !  Per  capita  statistics  open  into  view  humanity's  throbbing 
idiosyncrasies  when  they  point  out  such  antipodal  contrasts  as  that 
we  spend  $2.58  on  diamonds  per  person  and  Si. 10  on  books;  $4.15 
worth  of  near  beer  and  only  22  cents  for  dentifrices.  Only  one  in  ten 
people  in  the  United  States  brush  their  teeth,  but  we  consume  enough 
tobacco  per  year  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  entire  public  debt ! 

We  spend  only  6  cents  per  capita  annually  for  ink  (the  guesses  of 
editors  to  the  contrary!)  and  $1.30  for  pickles.  We  spend  52  cents 
for  professional  and  scientific  instruments  and  $11  for  advertising. 
We  spend  67  cents  for  condiments  and  only  57  cents  for  typewriters ; 
$27  for  joy  riding,  pleasure  resorts,  and  races,  and  only  $1.29  for 
religious  work.  We  spend  51  cents  for  firearms  and  shells  and  18  cents 
for  fountain  pens  and  steel  pens.  We  spend  $28  for  luxurious  services 
and  S2.20  for  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs.  We  spend  $5  for 
jewelry,  5  cents  for  artists'  materials,  and  15  cents  for  artists'  finished 
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work  of  various  kinds.  We  spend  $3  for  ice  cream  and  8  cents  for 
professors'  salaries;  we  spend  $45  for  luxurious  foods  and  Sio  on 
public  schools.  We  spend  $9  for  perfumery  and  cosmetics  and  30  cents 
on  mirrors. 

We  spend  $3.75  on  toilet  soaps  and  90  cents  on  eggs.  We  spend 
65  cents  on  coffins  and  11  cents  on  health  service.  We  spend  10  cents 
on  regalia,  badges,  and  emblems,  and  2  cents  for  engravers'  mate- 
rials. We  spend  $2.10  on  patent  medicines  and  32  cents  for  watches, 
45  cents  for  toys  and  S3. 20  for  cakes  and  confections.  We  spend  $8.15 
for  theater  admissions  and  club  dues  and  Si. 85  for  shirts.  We  spend 
1  cent  on  theatrical  scenery  and  25  cents  on  sporting  goods.  We 
spend  S21  on  automobiles  and  parts,  and  S55  on  men's  clothing. 
We  spend  $11  for  candy  and  $41  for  meats.  We  spend,  finally,  S30.73 
for  government  expenses.1 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  the  vegetarians  to  note  that  we  are  eating 
less  meat  per  capita.  In  1900  we  were  eating  79.2  pounds  of  beef;  in 
192 1  we  had  reached  a  low-water  mark  of '57.8  pounds,  only  to  in- 
dulge in  our  obsession  for  beefsteaks  a  little  more  freely  as  greater 
prosperity  arrived  in  1922, — 61.4  pounds.  Instead  of  the  10  pounds 
of  veal  we  ate  in  1900,  we  now  eat  7.3  pounds;  instead  of  84.6 
pounds  of  pork  and  pork  products,  we  now  eat  76  pounds.  Of  mutton 
and  lamb  we  have  dropped  from  7.7  pounds  in  1900  to  5  pounds  in 
1922.  Our  total  per  capita  meat  consumption  was  18 1.5  pounds  in 
1900,  and  in  1922  only  149.7  pounds.  We  got  it  down  in  191 7  to 
132  pounds.  Farmers  and  packers  are  endeavoring  to  bring  it  back 
to  179  pounds. 

ARTIFICIAL  STIMULATIONS  TO  CONSUMPTION 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  and  powerful  commercial  forces  at  work 
with  the  modern  tools  of  publicity  and  selling  to  increase  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  foods  which  have  been  neglected  for  other 
articles.  The  flour  millers  are  trying,  with  an  "eat  more  bread" 
propaganda,  to  raise  per  capita  consumption  from  200  to  220  pounds 
per  year.  We  eat  only  three  fourths  of  a  loaf  of  bread  per  day  per 
person  today.  Milkmen  are  trying  to  bring  up  per  capita  milk  con- 
sumption to  one  quart  per  capita  per  day ;  it  is  scarcely  two  thirds 
that  now.  The  butter  makers  want  to  bring  up  per  capita  butter 
consumption  to  Australia's  high  level  of  10  pounds  above  our  own. 
Cheese  makers  want  to  raise  our  cheese  consumption  by  22  pounds 

1Per  capita  statistics  quoted  here  are  compiled  by  the  Business  Bourse,  Inter- 
national, New  York. 
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per  capita,  to  equal  Switzerland's.  All  of  these  efforts  are  indicative  of 
the  American  family's  desertion  of  old  and  cheap  forms  of  nutriment 
for  more  attractive  and  varied  new  foods.  The  tremendous  impetus 
given  to  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  apples,  raisins,  and  prunes  by  grower's 
cooperative  marketing  associations  is  developing  a  dietary  change, 
while  refrigeration  cars  and  ships  are  bringing  to  America  quantities 
of  other  foods,  all  of  which  are  altering  standards  of  consumption. 

These  artificial  stimulations  to  consumption  are  not  confined  to 
food  fields.  Many  articles  once  desired  have  been  neglected.  Cotton 
goods  have  made  way  for  cheap  silks;  the  young  lady  of  whatever 
social  station  wearing  cotton  hosiery  is  today  a  rarity !  Enamelware 
for  the  kitchen  became  overshadowed  by  aluminum,  in  turn,  as  tin- 
ware had  been  displaced  by  enamelware,  until  enamelware  makers 
bestirred  themselves.  Suspenders  were  almost  displaced  by  belts,  car- 
pets by  rugs,  lace  by  cretonnes,  washtubs  by  washing  machines,  yellow 
laundry  soap  by  soap  chips.  Always  the  trend  is  toward  something 
better,  but  also  more  expensive ;  always  a  lift  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  family  budget. 

Comparisons  between  food,  clothing,  automobile,  and  other  divi- 
sions of  the  family  budget  are  striking.  The  ratio  of  expenditure  for 
clothing  has  been  declining.  If  Dr.  Nystrom's  figures  are  correct,  we 
spend  only  about  $75  per  person  per  year  on  clothing.  On  a  family 
basis,  this  is  about  $350  per  family  per  year  (using  the  census  figure 
of  4.6  persons  to  a  family).  This  is  a  lower  percentage  of  the  present- 
day  family  budget  than  clothing  has  been  wont  to  occupy  in  other 
days,  and  is  a  significant  social  change.   How  is  it  explained  ? 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  this  nation-wide  saturation  of 
the  family  budget  with  new  wants,  when  some  old  wants  are  sacri- 
ficed, even  if  there  is  no  question  of  the  price  involved.  The  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  asserts  that  the  average  man  no  longer 
cares  much  about  clothing,  but  does  about  an  automobile.  Iowa,  ac- 
cording to  this  association,  leads  in  number  of  automobiles,  but  also 
in  careless  appearance !  In  a  New  York  State  town  a  clothing  store 
made  its  annual  sales  drive,  selling  only  17  of  the  usual  150  suits 
sold,  whereas  across  the  street  in  the  same  interval  25  cars  were  sold ! 
The  shoe  manufacturer's  plaint  is  the  same.  People  don't  walk  much 
any  more,  thanks  to  the  automobile,  and  their  shoes  last  too  long! 
They  are  not  so  fussy  about  their  footwear, — at  least,  women  are 
not,  from  a  quality  point  of  view,  as  they  seem  to  prefer  fancy  novel- 
ties made  of  cheaper  materials. 

Women  certainly  do  not  make  more  of  their  own  or  their  children's 
clothes  than  formerly,  but  they  buy  cheap  ready-made  garments  cut 
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to  standardized  patterns, — simple  dresses,  with  not  much  under- 
neath! The  frills,  furbelows,  petticoats,  and  laces  of  older  days  have 
disappeared ;  women  dress  far  more  simply  and  sensibly  today,  and 
at  lower  cost  in  ratio  to  income,  than  before.  They  have  turned  more 
of  their  expenditures  to  toilet  articles.  In  192 3-1 92 4  nearly  fifty  new 
foreign  perfume  makers  opened  offices  in  America. 

RADICAL  SOCIAL  CHANGES 

We  thus  see  at  work  the  social  changes  due  to  new  types  of  mer- 
chandise,— new  wealth.  Time  was  when  well-to-do  farmers'  sons 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  fancy  watches,  guns,  clothes ;  but  it  is  auto- 
mobiles today.  A  certain  level  of  workmen  even  in  recent  war  years 
bought  silk  shirts — until  their  income  and  surplus  reached  the  Ford 
car  level !  The  farm  woman  once  wore  little  else  but  gingham  and 
black  alpaca.  She  buys  copies  of  Fifth  Avenue  models  today,  and 
her  daughter,  whose  face  was  innocent  of  aught  but  freckles,  now 
possesses  the  standard  female  laboratory  of  toilet  articles. 

The  1924  family  budget  has  in  it  a  far  greater  variety  than  it  ever 
before  contained.  The  social  workers  of  a  generation  ago  made  up 
budgets  suitable  for  wage-earners,  and  they  did  not — nor  could,  in- 
deed— provide  for  very  wide  variety  or  for  very  high  percentage  for 
recreation,  education,  clothes,  savings,  or  rent.  Today  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wage-earners  whose  recreation  percentage  is  far  above  the 
tiny  5  per  cent  allotted  them  years  ago, — indeed,  above  the  10  per 
cent  which  is  standard  general  home-budgeting  principles. 

Variety  is  gaining  fast  in  the  food  budget,  and  meat  is  looming  less 
large  in  it.  There  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  meat,  especially  the  choice 
cuts,  which  are  all  the  average  person  seems  to  care  for.  There  is  also 
the  dietary  reason  for  reducing  meat  diet,  for  an  increasingly  urban, 
sedentary  population  should  not  eat  so  much  meat.  Meat  has  in  the 
past  been  by  far  the  largest  food  item  on  the  American  menu.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  good  deal  over  two  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  meat  of  all  kinds  (not  including  poultry  and  fish)  ;  and  in- 
telligent hopes  are  for  no  less  than  a  reduction  by  one  half  of  the  per 
capita  consumption.  Meat  is  now  one  quarter  of  our  entire  food  bill. 
It  is  a  fact  astonishing  to  contemplate  that  we  have  spent  more  for 
meat  than  we  have  spent  for  clothing  of  all  kinds.  When  it  is  realized 
that  America  is  still  the  best-dressed  nation  in  the  world,  the  true 
proportions  of  this  stupendous  fact  will  be  noted. 

We  spend  about  seven  times  as  much  for  meat  as  we  spend  for 
bread,  and  about  five  times  as  much  for  our  meat  as  we  spend  for  our 
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public  schools,  and  over  ten  times  as  much  for  meat  as  we  spend  for 
our  churches.  A  rearrangement  of  our  family  budget  in  the  direction 
of  more  vegetables  and  fruit  and  other  forms  of  food  is  inevitable,  and 
is,  in  fact,  taking  place.  War-time  discipline  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  new  foods,  with  much  resulting  benefit. 

There  is  another  great  change  in  consumption  habit  which  must 
now  come  as  a  result  of  prohibition.  We  have  been  consuming  over 
two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  intoxicating  liquors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  meat  bill  and  our  bill  for  intoxicants  were  about  alike,  and  to- 
gether meat  and  alcoholics  totaled  considerably  over  one  half  of  all 
that  we  put  into  our  mouths, — an  arresting  fact  all  by  itself.  Every 
time  a  year  rolled  by  we  had  spent  nearly  jive  billion  dollars  at  the 
butcher  shop  and  at  the  saloon.  For  this  same  expenditure  we  could 
have  built  five  times  as  many  colleges  and  universities  as  we  have 
now,  and  we  could  have  paid  the  cost  of  running  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment for  twenty  years  with  one  year's  expenditure  for  these  two 
things. 

INCREASING  CONSUMPTION  OF  NEW  COMMODITIES 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  merely  with  regard  to  meat 
and  drink  our  change  in  consumption  habits  is  going  to  be  quite  radi- 
cal. The  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  spent  for  alcoholic  drinks 
cannot  now  be  spent  that  way.  How  will  they  be  spent  ?  It  is  already 
evident  that  they  are  being  spent  for  more  food,  more  recreation,  more 
savings,  more  insurance,  more  education,  more  books,  more  auto- 
mobiles, more  candy. 

The  family  menu  will  continue  to  show  many  changes  in  consump- 
tion habits.  Many  splendid  foods  which  have  never  had  a  good  chance 
are  now  more  widely  appreciated.  This  has  notably  happened  to 
macaroni  and  spaghetti,  for  which  there  is  now  a  very  greatly  increased 
consumption.  Such  articles  of  food  as  the  lentil,  and  the  entire  pea 
and  bean  family,  which  serve  as  meat  substitutes,  are  enjoying  greatly 
increased  patronage.  We  are  also  developing  more  into  a  fruit-and- 
vegetable-eating  nation.  New  fruits  and  new  vegetables  are  constantly 
making  new  friends. 

Substitutes  for  animal  fat  are  also  having  a  greatly  increased  vogue 
already,  and  will  continue  to  have  a  still  greater  popularity.  Lard 
substitutes  arid  salad  oils  made  out  of  coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
peanut  oil  are  already  strongly  in  favor,  and  a  spread  for  butter  which 
really  does  not  deserve  to  be  deprecated  by  the  words  "butter  sub- 
stitute," made  from  coconut  oil,  is  going  to  be  very  widely  and  in- 
creasingly used,  as  it  long  has  been  used  and  appreciated  abroad.  Our 
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per  capita  consumption  of  margarine  is  only  3  pounds,  whereas  in 
Denmark  it  is  44  and  in  England  1 1  pounds. 

The  American  woman's  standards  of  purchase  are  also  higher,  and 
her  relative  sense  of  values  sharper.  She  is  more  desirous  of  really 
good  quality  than  ever  before  in  merchandise  where  quality  counts.  It 
has  often  been  said  slightingly  of  this  country  that  we  bought  a  greater 
amount  of  worthless  merchandise  of  poor  lasting  qualities  and  of  no 
aesthetic  beauty  than  almost  any  other  civilized  country.  The  war's 
experience  in  commodity  purchases  has  taught  us  that  quality  pays 
because  it  lasts  longer  and  has  greater  beauty  and  fitness.  There  will 
be  fewer  houses  filled  with  cheap  imitations  of  period  furniture  and 
other  miscellaneous  "gimcracks."  Even  our  wall  papers  will  be  less 
ambitious,  ornate,  and  oppressive. 

We  are  not  a  markedly  saving  nation,  although  we  now  have  about 
28,000,000  bank  depositors.1  We  are  a  markedly  consuming  nation; 
we  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  era  of  family  money-spending,  to  develop 
absolutely  new  standards  of  living,  in  keeping  with  modern  science 
and  modern  outlook  on  life.  The  bathtub  is  produced,  and  American 
family  budgets  soon  include  it  as  a  necessity  (and  later  develop  the 
two-bathroom  standard ! ) .  The  automobile  is  invented,  and  today  it 
too  is  absorbed  in  the  family  budget  as  an  economic  necessity.  Ditto 
the  phonograph,  and  ditto  the  telephone  and  the  radio. 

NATIONAL  OUTPUT  INCREASING 

We  have  studied  in  some  detail  the  new  wealth  and  the  new  con- 
sumption standards  of  America.  What  of  the  production  standards  ? 
Can  it  be  said  that  we  consume  more  but  produce  less  ?  Is  the  Ameri- 
can worker  becoming  more  or  less  of  a  drone,  his  family  more  or  less 
of  a  parasite  ?  Are  his  increased  food,  recreation,  comfort,  education, 
and  opportunities  resulting  in  a  lowering  of  volume  of  production  ? 

These  are  searching,  vital  questions.  When  we  seek  for  their  an- 
swer we  discover  that  the  increase  in  total  national  income  is  less  re- 
markable, even,  than  the  increase  in  production  since  the  new  century 
began.  Although  the  number  of  people  working  on  the  farm  is  today 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  1900,  the  output  of  food  and 
agricultural  products  has  increased  40  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  great 
and  significant  advance,  which  alone  has  pushed  up  the  standards  of 
living  of  city  and  country  alike.  It  has  meant  a  greater  per  capita 
wealth  for  the  farm  folk,  and  less  drudgery.   It  is  the  reason  for  the 

1  Statement  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  in  leaflet  How  to  Save 
Your  Savings,  1924. 
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immensely  increased  standards  of  consumption  on  the  farm ;  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  greatly  altered  the  rural  outlook  and  social  status, 
despite  the  recent  lamentations  over  the  Northwest  wheat  farmers. 
I  have  talked  at  farmers'  institutes  from  New  England  west  to  Utah, 
and  never  have  ceased  marveling  at  the  farmers'  automobiles,  electric- 
light  plants,  player  pianos,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  roll-top  desk 
and  typewriter,  and  metropolitan  clothes  for  the  family.  Indeed,  the 
automobile,  the  telephone,  and  the  radio  have  metropolitanized  the 
farmer  rather  completely.  His  radio  set  is  for  him  a  stock  ticker  in 
his  own  home,  and  his  automobile  has  given  himself  and  his  family  a 
shopping  range  of  25  or  30  miles  instead  of  about  5  in  horse  and  car- 
riage days.  This  means  less  mail-order  buying,  closer  bargaining, 
wider  choice,  and  many  increased  items  in  the  family  budget.  It  has 
even  come  to  mean  ice  on  the  farm  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
out  of  season.  There  is  many  a  farm  today  which  uses  on  its  table 
butter  churned  hundreds  of  miles  away,  fruits  from  California,  vege- 
tables from  southern  climes.  Yes,  vegetables  sold  to  farmers  out  of 
season  !   Why  not  ? 

We  have  seen  what  an  increase  in  productivity  has  done  for  the 
farmer.  What  of  the  worker  in  factory,  mine,  and  railroad?  The 
number  of  factory  workers  slightly  more  than  doubled  between  1900 
and  1920,  but  the  output  increased  in  ratio  of  228  to  100,  comparing 
1920  to  1900.  The  factory  worker,  too,  has  increased  his  productivity, 
by  60  per  cent.  The  mine  worker  increased  his  productivity  in  ratio 
of  136  to  100,  and  the  railroad  worker,  118.1 

INCREASE  IN  WAGES  VERSUS  LIVING 

How  has  he  been  paid  for  this  ?  Wages  rose  until  they  were  more 
than  three  times  as  high  in  1920  as  they  were  in  1900.  By  1923  they 
were  just  about  three  times  as  high,  and  in  1924  they  have  declined 
somewhat.  Taking  prices  in  1923  for  a  comparison  with  wages,  com- 
modities were  90  per  cent  higher  than  in  1920,  and  these  prices  have 
come  down  since  then  more  rapidly  than  wages.  In  other  words,  in 
1923  workers  were  being  paid  approximately  300  per  cent  higher 
wages  than  in  1900,  and  were  only  paying  about  90  per  cent  higher 
prices — a  sheer  net  gain  of  210  per  cent  in  income,  for  which  workers 
had  rendered  back  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  productivity.  Here,  again, 
emerge  some  significant  points  of  view  regarding  present  and  future. 
For  each  gain  of  1  per  cent  in  productivity  the  American  worker  in- 

1  Figures  from  David  Friday's  compilation  for  National  Transportation  Council 
Research  Institute,  1924. 
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creased  his  income  3^  per  cent,  while  prices  increased  only  1%  per 
cent.  Obviously  it  is  an  American  policy  of  proved  success  that  higher 
productivity  pays,  or,  conversely,  that  higher  wages  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  make  for  greater  productivity.  With  American  business 
so  largely  domestic  it  is  therefore  the  soundest  of  national  welfare 
policies  that  the  standards  of  living  be  high  among  all  classes,  so  that 
our  increased  manufacturing  capacity  may  be  used,  and  so  that  good 
wages  be  paid  for  competent,  productive  labor. 

The  bugaboo  of  increased  cost  of  living  must  therefore  be  viewed 
from  the  angle  of  family  earning  and  purchasing  power  and  broad  na- 
tional prosperity.  How  well  I  remember  the  alarm  and  agitation  in 
pre-war  years  over  the  "h.  c.  of  1."  (high  cost  of  living) .  The  fact  that 
from  the  "Bryan"  year  of  1896  to  19 14  the  average  price  of  wholesale 
commodities  rose  50  per  cent  seemed  cataclysmic, — disastrous ;  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extensive  increases  in  prices  ever  seen  in 
modern  times.  But  the  war  period  taught  us  how  rapid  changes  could 
really  be  !  From  spring  to  spring  of  19 19-1920  there  was  a  30  per  cent 
rise.1  That  was  breath-taking ;  but  in  the  next  year  or  year  and  a  half 
there  was  a  drop  of  45  per  cent ;  a  consumer  strike  we  called  it  then, 
though  it  was  superinduced  by  more  powerful  economic  factors  than  that. 

We  are  today  not  so  excited  as  we  once  were  regarding  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  dollar,  for  wages  have  out-distanced  all  price  increases, 
and  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  probable  future  labor  shortage  through 
restricted  immigration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gradual  further  set- 
tling downward  of  prices.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  for  all 
commodities  in  June,  1924,  was  approximately  67  cents,2  as  compared 
with  January,  19 13.  With  our  national  income  still  approximately 
double  what  it  was  in  19 13,  and  prognostications  of  an  upward  trend 
in  1925,  we  are  naturally  not  as  deeply  concerned  with  prices  as  we 
are  with  production  and  consumption  and  greater  stability.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  fully  assimilate  the  great  changes  which  have  al- 
ready come  about.  Great  numbers  of  families  are  still  in  a  formative 
period  in  regard  to  standards  of  living. 

The  distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  for  pro- 
found reflection.  The  government's  statistics  of  income  taxpayers  show 
that  in  191 7  there  were  2,479,465  people  with  incomes  from  $1000  to 
$3000.  By  1922  (latest  year  available)  this  number  of  people  had 
almost  doubled — 4,601,079.  This  is  a  very  amazing  change  in  five 
years,  and  is  reflected  also  in  the  1200  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobile  owners  since  19 13.  It  is  especially  germane  to  our  dis- 
united States  Bureau  of  Labor  Index. 
2  Based  on  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  figures. 
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cussion  because  it  indicates  a  vast  broadening  of  the  level  of  comfort- 
able family  budgets.  It  means  a  scooping  up  out  of  the  dark  regions 
of  family  poverty,  millions  of  families  who  now  become  what  one 
might  term  " regular  American  families," — capable  of  purchasing 
modern  sanitary  articles,  a  more  varied  and  healthful  diet,  more  and 
better  clothes,  and  to  provide  more  schooling  for  their  children. 

These  families  are  new  to  the  suddenly  raised  levels  of  consump- 
tion, new  to  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  that  such  new  levels 
afford  for  their  own  best  welfare  and  cultural  advancement.  The  next 
decade  or  two  should  be  regarded  as  an  assimilative  period  for  the 
epochal  changes  of  the  past  decade,  and  for  the  rounding  out  and 
stabilizing  of  our  facilities,  habits,  institutions,  and  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  family  welfare. 

Exercise 

Check  up  Mrs.  Frederick's  figures  on  wages  and  costs  of  living  with  the 
tabulations  offered  in  other  sources  in  this  volume. 


CHANGING  RURAL  STANDARDS1 

Carl  C.  Taylor 

Question 

Are  farmers'  standards  affected  by  different  factors  from  those  which 
affect  urban  dwellers'? 

[Dr.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, stresses  strongly  the  importance  of  psychological  elements  in  the 
standard  of  living.  These  are,  of  course,  present  in  both  city  and  country. 
His  Rural  Sociology,  however,  naturally  deals  with  the  psychology  of  human 
nature  when  it  happens  to  be  under  farm  conditions.] 

The  point  has  already  been  made  that  a  standard  of  living  cannot 
be  measured  wholly  in  terms  of  cash  expenditures.  But  even  if  it  is, 
there  is  always  present  the  opportunity  to  sacrifice  one  expenditure 
for  another.  A  better  house  may  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  educate  the 
children.  A  greater  expenditure  for  clothing  or  housing  may  be  sacri- 
ficed to  provide  more  wholesome  and  more  elaborate  recreation  and 
amusement  facilities  and  opportunities.  Rural  people,  like  people 
everywhere,  can  and  do  modify  their  standards  of  living  by  these 
means.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  more  economical  expenditure 

1  Rural  Sociology,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  pp.  121-123.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1926. 
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for  the  necessary  physical  items  and  a  consequent  saving  of  money 
which  may  be  spent  for  cultural  items.  There  are  the  opportunities 
for  using  one's  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  satisfactions  in  life  which 
do  not  cost  money  and  cannot  be  bought  for  money.  While  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  a  family  is  necessarily  prejudiced  by  economic  income 
in  a  society  as  thoroughly  dominated  by  a  price  system  as  ours  is, 
there  is  always  opportunity,  except  possibly  among  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  families,  for  the  modification  of  the  mode  of  living  by  con- 
scious choice  between  possible  satisfactions. 

The  Psychology  of  a  Standard  of  Living.  A  standard  of  living,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  those  things  which  give  satisfaction  or 
enjoyment  to  those  participating  in  it.  Similarly,  it  is  likely  to  give 
discontent  and  unhappiness  to  those  who  observe  it  being  enjoyed  by 
others  but  not  available  to  themselves.  Farm  people  have  been  criti- 
cized for  wanting  to  use  goods  which  are  a  part  of  the  habits  of  con- 
sumption of  the  higher-income  families  of  city  life.  This  is  but  natural, 
now  that  they  come  constantly  in  contact  with  city  people  and  observe 
their  modes  of  life.  It  is  only  by  the  urge  obtained  by  such  observa- 
tions or  through  conscious  education  that  all  standards  of  living  have 
been  raised.  The  comforts  of  one  class  may  not  at  one  time  be  even 
the  luxuries  of  another,  but  constant  contact  of  the  two  classes  would 
either  demand  a  leveling  up  or  cause  the  handicapped  and  restricted 
class  to  rebel  in  one  way  or  another.  Sooner  or  later  the  luxuries  of  all 
classes  who  live  in  contact  with  one  another  must  approach  equality, 
or  discontent  will  be  perpetual.  Rural  people  are  now  a  part  of  the 
larger  community  and  so  will  continue  to  strive  for  the  larger  com- 
munity's standard  of  living. 

But  even  though  the  standard  of  living  always  tends  to  rise,  pulled 
by  those  at  the  top  who  live  more  sumptuously,  it  rises  comparatively 
slowly.  It  is  a  composite  of  life's  consumption  habits  and  has  tre- 
mendous inertia.  This  is  why  rural  people,  in  the  mountains  and 
other  isolated  places,  are  sometimes  called  our  "contemporaneous  an- 
cestors." They  are  only  slightly  influenced  by  contacts  with  the  out- 
side world  and  so  tend  to  perpetuate  their  old  levels  of  life.  The 
psychology  of  protest  among  farmers,  while  steadily  increasing,  is 
slight  when  compared  to  that  of  the  handicapped  classes  of  the  city 
who  live  daily  face  to  face  with  luxury  standards  of  living. 

The  recession  from  a  standard  of  living  once  attained  is  as  slow  as 
the  rise  to  a  new  standard  of  living.  Once  a  level  of  consumption  and 
satisfactions  is  attained,  it  quickly  becomes  custom  bound.  This  is 
partly  the  explanation  of  farmer  protests  following  even  comparatively 
brief  high-price  levels.    During  these  periods  of  prosperity,  farmers 
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taste  the  new  satisfactions  and  refuse  to  relinquish  them  when  the  de- 
pression follows.  Farms  are  mortgaged,  the  drift  to  cities  is  aug- 
mented, and  all  kinds  of  farmer  protest  organizations  arise  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  standards  of  living  which  they  have  newly 
established.  Farmers  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  psychological 
facts  which  operate  in  their  standard  of  living,  but  they  are  always 
there,  and  no  amount  of  ignorance  concerning  them,  nor  any  preach- 
ing about  them,  will  reduce  them.  They  will  always  tend  to  urge  the 
standards  up  when  in  contact  with  other  people  of  higher  standards, 
and  to  keep  them  on  accustomed  levels  once  these  levels  are  attained. 

Exercise 
In  what  respects  are  Taylor's  comments  equally  true  of  urban  standards  ? 


CHANGING  IMMIGRANT  STANDARDS1 

Theresa  S.  McMahon 

Questions 

1.  To  whose  interest  is  it  that  immigrants  have  and  retain  low  standards  ? 

2.  To  whose  interest  is  it  that  they  become  Americanized? 

3.  Does  Americanization  always  mean  a  higher  standard  for  immigrants? 

4.  How  does  a  short  work  day  tend  to  affect  standards  ? 

5.  In  what  ways  do  our  community  standards  reach  the  immigrant  family  ? 

6.  If  we  wish  to  raise  standards,  is  it  more  effective  to  raise  pay  or  to 
raise  wants  and  hopes  ? 

7.  Is  it  kind  to  raise  standards  without  raising  pay?  Does  it  start  unrest  ? 

8.  Is  such  unrest  a  bad  thing  ? 

[No  study  of  standards  of  living  in  America  can  be  well  rounded  without 
recognition  of  the  important  influences  of  immigrant  standards  upon  Ameri- 
can standards,  and,  of  course,  of  the  even  more  important  because  largely 
dominant  influence  of  American  standards  and  planes  of  living  upon  immi- 
grant planes  and  standards.  Mrs.  McMahon  is  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Washington.  Her  entire  book  is  valuable.] 

Not  until  there  was  a  marked  development  of  machine  industry  did 
the  United  States  reach  out  for  the  immigrants  of  southern  Europe  to 
provide  her  with  unskilled  workers.   Many  northern  European  immi- 

1  Theresa  S.  McMahon,  Social  and  Economic  Standards  of  Living,  pp.  131-155. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1925. 
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grants  had  become  independent  merchants  or  tradesmen,  or  prosperous 
business  men.  Others  remained  in  the  trades  as  skilled  artisans  and 
depressed  wages  temporarily.  But  the  newcomers  showed  considerable 
aptness  in  the  adoption  of  the  wage  demands  made  by  the  well- 
established  artisans. 

The  northern  European  immigrants  possessed  the  skill  essential  to 
the  manning  of  American  industries.  With  the  extension  of  the  mar- 
kets, however,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  division  of 
labor,  they  were  supplanted  in  part  by  the  southern  Europeans.  The 
latter  were  unskilled  and  accustomed  to  low  wages  and  a  meager  plane 
of  living.  Hence  they  were  comparatively  free  from  the  restless  dis- 
content characteristic  of  workers  whose  standards  of  living  were  con- 
stantly exceeding  their  wages.  The  new  class  of  immigrants  superseded 
the  old  in  the  mines  and  in  the  mills.  Many  of  the  latter  were  pushed 
into  the  more  remunerative  fields  of  work  and  surrendered  to  the 
southern  Europeans  the  invaded  industries.  .  .  . 

The  ambitious  folk  tended  to  march  forward  with  the  procession,  seek- 
ing greater  economic  well-being.  The  indolent  were  among  those  who  re- 
mained behind.  Many  of  them  continued  to  work  in  industries  deserted 
by  artisans  of  comparatively  high  standards  of  living.  Their  neighbor- 
hoods were  the  slums  of  rapidly  growing  cities,  and  their  social  outlook 
hopelessly  atrophied.  They  lacked  the  industrial  habits  of  their  new 
fellow  workingmen  and  possessed  a  standard  of  living  of  comparative 
stability  which  did  not  drive  them  to  make  increased  wage  demands. 

It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  all  those  who  pushed  westward  as 
pioneers  possessed  qualities  of  character  which  make  for  economic 
success.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  describes  some  of  them  as  men 
who  "  cannot  live  in  regular  society.  They  are  too  idle ;  too  talkative ; 
too  passionate ;  too  prodigal ;  and  too  shiftless  to  acquire  either  prop- 
erty or  character.  .  .  ." 

The  northern  Europeans,  on  reaching  America,  found  industrial 
opportunities  which  were  closed  before  the  tardy  southern  Europeans 
arrived.  The  latter  were  forced  by  environing  circumstances  to  take 
their  place  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  They  were  the 
marginal  workers,  obtaining  their  foothold  by  underbidding  their  more 
intelligent  competitors,  and  they  inherited  the  least  America  had  to 
give.  The  northern  Europeans  were  early  enough  to  inherit  the  best. 
This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  comparing  these  two  immigrant 
groups.  .  .  . 

Besides  their  poverty  the  southern  Europeans  brought  with  them  a 
meager  social  inheritance.  As  agriculturists  they  came  often  from 
a  land  of  worn-out  soils  or  from  mountainous  lands  deficient  in  the 
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economic  opportunities  essential  to  the  stimulation  of  industry  and 
trade.  .  .  . 

The  low  standards  of  living  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
were  often  the  direct  result  of  limited  economic  resources.  Poor  soil 
and  an  almost  static  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  left  little  surplus 
over  and  above  a  comparatively  low  plane  of  living.  Where  a  surplus 
existed,  it  was  most  often  taken  by  the  landowners.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  working  people  to  de- 
velop the  characteristics  of  nonresistance  to  oppression,  so  hopeless 
was  the  future.  And  as  long  as  they  could  be  shielded  from  those 
stimulating  influences  which  create  wants  and  discontent  with  the 
status  quo,  they  would  prove  a  real  asset  in  the  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  production  when  they  came  into  competition  with  workers  cherish- 
ing comparatively  high  standards  of  living.  .  .  . 

The  economic  advantage  in  the  employment  of  the  Negroes  lay  in 
their  acceptance  of  their  position,  while  the  Irish  laborers  lost  no 
opportunity  to  better  theirs.  To  promote  this  end  the  Irish  laborers 
struck  for  better  wages  and  work  conditions  at  the  most  inopportune 
time  for  their  employers.  When  the  crops  were  ready  to  be  harvested, 
and  delay  meant  financial  loss  to  the  owners,  the  Irishmen  threatened 
to  stop  work  if  their  demands  were  not  conceded.  The  Negroes,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  be  counted  on  at  all  times  to  be  amenable  to 
the  discipline  of  their  owners.1  .  .  .  Latin  and  Slavic  immigration 
furnished  the  cheap  labor  needed  in  the  development  of  the  cheaper 
markets  of  the  community,  the  benefits  of  which  profited  the  con- 
sumer perhaps  more  than  the  producer  and  made  possible  the  reali- 
zation of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  best  example  of  such  an 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  women's  clothing  industry.  So  low  became 
the  consumer's  prices  that  it  no  longer  paid  the  housewife  to  stitch 
her  own  garments.  Sweatshop  methods  of  production  were  far  too 
cheap  to  entice  her  to  apply  her  labor  so  unremuneratively.  She  ac- 
cepted the  condition  as  one  more  instance  where  the  factory  invaded 
the  home  and  took  out  of  it  one  of  its  inherited  industries.  .  .  . 

American  labor,  appreciating  the  influence  of  standards  of  living 
on  wages,  accepted  Ira  Steward's  solution  as  the  only  alternative  when 
the  southern  European  refused  to  demand  labor-union  standards  of 
work  conditions.  The  eight-hour-work-day  movement  received  its 
greatest  impetus  from  the  competition  of  the  southern  European  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  it  was  thought  that  through  the  medium  of  increased 
wants  the  wage  demands  of  the  unskilled  would  be  made  equal  to  those 

1  J.  R.  Commons,  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  II, 
p.  181. 
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of  the  skilled  workers  they  had  displaced  by  the  successful  application 
of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labor. 

Segregated  groups  of  southern  Europeans  in  New  York  City,  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  have  offered  fertile  fields  of 
investigation  for  students  interested  in  the  social  side  of  America's  in- 
dustries. The  wages  without  exception  have  been  found  to  be  misera- 
bly low, — too  low  to  allow  for  the  realization  of  accepted  American 
standards  of  living, — yet  affording  a  surplus  beyond  the  actual  needs 
they  recognized  or  appreciated. 

■" Poverty,"  says  J.  A.  Hobson,  "is  the  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  felt  wants  and  the  power  to  satisfy  them."  Wants  in  the  sense 
of  a  higher  plane  of  living  were  not  common,  but  the  desire  for  land 
seems  to  have  outstripped  all  other  wants  beyond  those  which  deal 
directly  with  the  physical  needs  of  man.  Wherever  possible,  savings 
have  been  invested  in  a  piece  of  land.  The  exorbitant  land  values  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  metropolis  are  prohibitive  of  ownership  to  the 
poor.  Many  southern  Europeans  have  been  induced  to  buy  land  in  the 
less  congested  districts  of  the  city  or  in  rural  communities.  Others 
have  invested  their  savings  in  their  old  home  communities  in  Europe. 
But  in  addition  to  those  who  have  made  investments  in  land  in  one 
place  or  another,  there  are  many  immigrants  in  the  heart  of  our  in- 
dustrial centers  who  seem  to  have  lost  their  old  social  moorings.  They 
grope  in  the  darkness  for  some  tangible  expression  of  their  economic 
surplus.  In  so  doing  they  fall  back  on  their  primitive  proclivity  for 
personal  adornment  and  emotional  stimulation.  The  advocates  of 
higher  wages  are  often  met  by  the  employers'  assertion  that  higher 
wages  will  mean  a  greater  outlay  in  movies  and  pool  rooms,  and  these 
assertions  are  backed  by  convincing  examples.  .  .  . 

If  the  gratification  of  a  large  variety  of  wants  is  essential  to  the 
furthering  of  mental  and  social  development,  the  Americanization 
movement  must  necessarily  meet  with  most  serious  obstacles  in  these 
foreign  standards ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  may  contain  de- 
sirable elements  which  the  American  standards  of  living  do  not  pos- 
sess. The  social  importance  of  individual  landownership  is  continually 
emphasized  by  students  of  social  institutions.  .  .  . 

Miss  Byington,  in  her  excellent  study  of  the  households  of  the  steel 
workers  at  Homestead,  presents  similar  conditions  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  nationality  of  the  workers  observed  was  the  same 
in  both  cases,  and  the  industrial  groups  were  in  close  proximity.  "Un- 
due economy,"  she  concludes,  "may  result  in  the  lowering  of  more  than 
purely  physical  standards.  It  may  also  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  social  standards.  We  are  all  imitators,  and  the  inability  to 
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have  what  others  have,  even  when  the  absence  of  the  thing  is  not  in 
itself  a  privation,  reacts  on  the  individual  life  by  lessening  the  sense 
of  self-respect  and  social  standing."1 

There  is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  both  points  of  view.  An  ex- 
clusive adherence  to  one  standard  or  the  other  means  undoubtedly 
some  social  loss.  Material  expenditures  whose  object  is  solely  a  desire 
for  reputability  arising  out  of  an  effective  imitation  of  the  recognized 
higher  social  classes  have  little  value  in  themselves,  but  they  un- 
doubtedly bring  in  their  wake  experiences  of  a  broadening  and  liberal- 
izing character,  especially  when  they  tend  to  establish  a  social  equality. 
This  social  equality — nominal  rather  than  real — offers  an  effective 
stepping-stone  to  an  equality  in  intellectual  training  brought  about 
only  after  years  of  effort. 

In  their  native  land  expenditures  for  conspicuous  consumption  did 
not  promote  social  equality,  but  rather  invited  ridicule,  unless  the  ex- 
penditures made  were  in  conformity  with  their  class  status ;  their  class 
status  depended  upon  wealth  ownership  as  expressed  in  land  holdings 

The  ownership  of  property  has  meant  at  times  more  than  this.  The 
men  who  have  invested  their  surplus  in  property  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  educate  their  children.  The  children  of  foreign-born  rural 
populations  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  classrooms  of  our  col- 
leges. The  enrollment  of  children  of  foreign  parents  as  students  in  the 
universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  for  instance,  gives  rise  to  the 
question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  many  of  the  children  of  native 
Americans.  On  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  social  self-respect,  have  felt  compelled  to  enter 
industry  when  they  should  be  in  college.  The  ambition  to  realize  the 
cherished  standard  of  social  valuation  often  leads  to  economics  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  family.  For  instance, 
Miss  Byington  found  at  Homestead  a  helper  at  one  of  the  open-hearth 
furnaces  who  had  been  there  for  seven  years.  He  was  earning  $2.50  to 
S3  a  day.  The  family  took  in  two  boarders.  With  their  two  children 
there  were  six  people  in  a  scantily  furnished  two-room  house,  thus 
violating  housing  standards  based  on  the  demands  of  healthful  living. 
There  was  a  bank  account  at  the  same  time  of  at  least  $400.  Another 
Slav,  the  head  of  a  family  of  three,  who  had  been  in  this  country  ten 
years,  earned  in  good  times  $6  a  day.  The  family  lived  in  a  two-room 
house.  It  was  neat  and  from  their  standpoint  probably  seemed  large 
enough,  as  they  had  no  lodger.  They  had  purchased  a  farm  in  the  old 
country  and  besides  had  a  $500  bank  account.1 

1  M.  F.  Byington,  Homestead:  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town,  pp.  84-85. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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Unwise  economies  are  often  practiced  among  native-born  working- 
men's  families  with  cherished  industrial  standards  of  living,  as  well  as 
among  the  foreign  population  with  their  rural  standards.  The  neces- 
sities of  life  are  at  times  sacrificed  to  allow  a  higher  standard  of  dress 
than  is  advisable.  In  fact,  among  the  poor  of  American  birth  real 
poverty  is  often  more  apparent  than  real  poverty  among  foreigners 
who  receive  a  like  income.  This  is  due,  without  doubt,  to  a  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  personal  appearance  rather  than  upon  physical 
comfort  and  well-being.  That  more  instances  are  not  called  to  our 
attention  by  social  workers  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  American 
workingmen,  considering  such  matters  of  personal  import,  respond 
less  readily  than  do  foreign-born  to  requests  for  information  as  to  in- 
comes and  expenditures.  Then,  too,  American  workingmen  are  not 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  lowest  paid  industries.  When  family 
budgets  of  the  higher-income  groups  have  been  obtained,  they  show  a 
greater  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  clothing  than  do  the 
family  budgets  of  the  southern  Europeans  of  the  same  income  groups. 
The  self-respect,  which  increases  with  financial  well-being,  is  expressed 
by  the  American-born  workingman  in  a  higher  expenditure  for  clothing. 

While  rural  standards  persist  with  apparent  tenacity  in  isolated  na- 
tional groups,  these  are  at  times  successfully  invaded  by  the  energetic 
business  man  ever  on  the  outlook  for  the  extension  of  his  market. 
Where  his  agents  are  not  found,  the  mail-order  catalogue  is,  and  it 
plays  no  small  part  in  breaking  down  well-established  customs  and 
traditions  of  expenditure. 

"In  their  own  homes,"  says  Miss  Byington,  "the  women  quickly 
adopt  the  machine-made  cotton  wrappers,  and  on  Sunday  the  streets 
blossom  with  cheap  ready-made  adornments.  I  was  fairly  startled  by 
one  apparition  in  a  gay  pink  hat,  crude  blue  skirt,  and  green  silk  waist 
that  no  grass  in  Homestead  could  hope  to  vie  with,  all  products  of  a 
department  store,  which  evidently  gave  the  wearer  a  proud  sense  of 
being  dressed  like  other  Americans.  As  I  stood  Easter  Sunday  watch- 
ing the  kneeling  women,  the  mass  of  vivid  colors  showed  how  easily 
they  copy  the  less  desirable  habits  of  their  native-born  sisters."1  .  .  . 

The  accusation  has  been  repeatedly  made  against  employers  that 
they  deliberately  encourage,  at  times,  the  retention  of  foreign  stand- 
ards of  living  on  the  part  of  the  low-paid  workers.  They  house  the 
latter  some  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  American-born  workers, 
and  surround  them  as  far  as  possible  with  environmental  conditions 
which  discourage  social  contacts  between  them  and  the  workingmen  of 

1M.  F.  Byington,  Homestead:   The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town,  pp.  150-151. 
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higher  social  standards  of  living.  A  like  segregation  is  maintained  in 
the  workshops.  The  employers'  object  is  to  keep  out  of  the  foreign 
groups  those  American  industrial  and  social  elements  which  breed  dis- 
content and  result  in  collective  demands  for  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions. 

Were  this  accusation  which  is  made  against  employers  wholly  with- 
out foundation,  there  would  still  persist  a  social  segregation  resulting 
at  times  in  complete  isolation.  The  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  of  the  wide  differences  existing  between 
their  respective  social  standards  of  living  would  tend  to  establish  dif- 
ferent social  groups  and  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  habits  of 
life  were  foreign  to  each  group.  Like  not  only  attracts  like,  but  shows 
an  aversion  to  the  strange  and  the  unfamiliar.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  standard  of  living  upheld  by  another  group  is  looked  upon 
as  an  inferior  social  one. 

Divergences  in  income  alone  might  be  responsible  for  an  alignment 
into  different  social  classes,  for  social  class  lines  are  drawn  as  strin- 
gently among  the  lower  social  strata  as  among  the  higher.  In  fact, 
greater  care  in  social  discrimination  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the 
existing  social  insecurity ;  for  only  those  individuals  fairly  secure  in 
their  social  position  feel  that  they  can  take  chances  in  a  more  or  less 
indiscriminate  social  intercourse.  The  exacting  social  code  of  the 
workers,  which  ranges  them  in  definitely  graded  social  groups  with 
their,  at  times,  impeding  barriers,  thwarts  that  democratization  of 
standards  of  living  which  alone  creates  that  consciousness  of  kind 
which  is  essential  to  working-class  industrial  solidarity.  The  "hunkies" 
in  the  steel  mills  of  Homestead  are  socially  despised  by  the  American- 
born  workingmen.  It  is  not  a  racial  antagonism  as  much  as  a  social 
one  based  on  differences  of  economic  status.  The  "hunky"  is  the  un- 
skilled, low-paid  worker ;  the  American-born  is  the  skilled  worker  with 
a  higher  wage-bargaining  ability.  .  .  . 

There  are  other  influences  which  are  more  powerful  in  their  Ameri- 
canizing tendencies  than  the  labor  organizations.  These  are  the  public 
schools,  social  settlements,  free  libraries,  and  recreational  activities, 
such  as  public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  swimming  pools.  In  addition 
there  are  the  moving-picture  shows,  advertisements,  and  the  daily 
press.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  people  whose  social  standing  is  in 
question  because  their  incomes  force  them  to  skirt  closely  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  standards  of  consumption  of  their  class,  to  dispense  with 
those  elements  in  consumption  which  are  most  essential  to  their  health- 
ful living,  and  to  cling  tenaciously  to  those  items  of  expense  which  are 
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closely  associated  with  social  prestige.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  de- 
creased earning  power  of  a  people  were  met  by  an  intelligent  elimi- 
nation of  those  expenditures  least  essential  to  physical  well-being,  the 
social  loss  sustained  might  be  of  less  importance  than  the  physical 
losses  previously  described,  unless  the  change  in  habits  of  consumption 
were  purely  temporary  and  general  to  meet  an  unusual  emergency, 
such  as  a  period  of  industrial  crises  or  war  conditions.  No  social  loss 
might  be  experienced  under  these  circumstances.  .  .  . 

To  dispense  with  the  social  factors  in  the  consumption  of  products 
may  bring  about  in  time  a  lethargic  social  condition  among  the  lower 
social  classes,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  many  European  communities. 
Social  progress  would  be  effectively  checked  unless  a  new  incentive  for 
struggle  was  injected  into  the  ideals  of  the  people.  The  new  incentive 
must  come  from  the  social  classes  above,  who  must  be  the  first  to 
lower  decidedly  their  expenditures  for  display  and  to  adopt  a  criterion 
of  social  value  representative  of  a  higher  intellectual  plane.  .  .  . 

Whatever  social  standards  of  living  the  community  accepts,  the 
members  must  entertain  some  hope  of  attaining  them,  or  the  struggle 
to  excel  ceases.  It  is  then  that  the  community  becomes  a  retrogressive 
one.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of  keeping  the  different  economic 
classes  sufficiently  astir  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  social  ambition 
which  makes  possible  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  group. 

Exercises 

1.  Consider  Mrs.  McMahon's  statement  in  connection  with  Ross's  state- 
ment on  competing  groups,  cited  above  (pp.  606-610). 

2.  Can  you  name  any  matters  in  which  the  standards  of  immigrants  may 
be  superior,  in  value  for  us,  to  those  which  they  are  learning  from  American 
contacts? 


NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD1 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

Questions 

1.  Do  Americans  sufficiently  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  immigrants  in 
readjusting  their  standards  of  life  ? 

2.  Do  immigrants  accept  all  things  American  as  superior?   Should  they? 
Should  we  ? 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  New  Homes  for  Old,  pp.  54-60,  96-103,  117-130. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1921.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
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[Miss  Breckenridge  is  Professor  of  Social  Economy  at  the  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  formerly  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  which  she  and  Dean  Edith 
Abbott  built  up  together  under  Graham  Taylor.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
the  leading  professional  school  for  social  workers  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
They  have  supervised  a  great  many  surveys  of  social  conditions.  The  study 
from  which  we  draw  here  is  one  of  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  Carnegie 
Americanization  Studies,  to  which  many  authorities  contributed.  We  see 
here,  in  concrete  terms,  the  difficulties  of  the  immigrant  home  in  readjust- 
ing its  planes  and  standards  in  an  environment  which  seems  as  new  and 
foreign  to  many  of  us  as  it  does  to  the  immigrants  themselves.] 

The  care  of  the  house.  The  work  that  the  housewife  must  do  in  the 
care  of  the  house  is  the  maintenance  of  such  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  order  as  are  to  prevail.  It  includes  the  daily  routine  tasks  of  bed- 
making,  cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  dish-washing,  disposing  of  waste, 
and  the  heavier  work  of  washing,  ironing,  and  periodic  cleanings. 

New  housekeeping  conditions.  The  foreign-born  housewife  finds 
this  work  particularly  difficult,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
housekeeping  in  the  country  from  which  she  came  was  done  under  such 
different  conditions  that  it  here  becomes  almost  a  new  problem  in 
wrhich  her  experience  in  the  old  country  may  prove  of  little  use.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  true  varies  from  group  to  group.  To  understand 
the  problems  of  any  particular  group,  careful  study  should  be  made  of 
the  living  conditions  and  housekeeping  practices  in  the  country  from 
which  it  came. 

Some  of  the  women  with  whom  we  have  conferred  have  described 
housekeeping  as  they  knew  it  in  the  old  country.  These  descriptions 
are  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  change  and  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. Mrs.  P.,  a  Polish  woman  from  Posen,  for  example,  said  that: 

Houses  in  the  village  in  which  she  lived  were  made  of  clay,  with  thatched 
roofs,  clay  floors,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  They  were  made  in  rows,  for  four 
families  or  two  families,  with  one  outer  door  opening  from  a  hall  into  which 
the  doors  from  all  the  dwellings  opened.  Each  dwelling  had  one  small 
window,  and  a  fireplace.  Water  was  out  of  doors.  In  the  four-family  house 
there  were  two  chimneys.  The  outside  door  did  not  open  into  the  road. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  sand,  and  new  sand  was  put  on  when  the 
room  was  cleaned.  The  fireplace  had  a  hook  from  which  hung  the  kettle, 
and  in  one  corner  was  the  oven,  a  little  place  set  off  by  a  board  covered  with 
clay.  Walls  were  whitewashed.  Mrs.  P.  said  that  the  housework  is  much 
more  difficult  in  this  country,  with  the  cleaning  of  woodwork,  washing  win- 
dows, care  of  curtains,  carpets,  and  dishes,  and  more  elaborate  cooking.  In 
the  old  country  the  washing  was  done  once  a  month,  except  in  cases  where 
there  were  small  children.    Then  it  was  done  weekly  ;  and  if  the  family 
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lacked  sufficient  clothing,  the  washing  had  to  be  done  oftener.  There  the 
meal  was  one  dish,  from  which  the  entire  family  ate  ;  here  there  is  a  variety 
of  food  and  each  person  has  his  own  plate  and  eating  utensils,  so  that  even 
the  dish-washing  is  a  greater  task.  In  coming  to  this  country  many  women 
do  not  see  that  the  windows  need  washing  or  that  the  woodwork  should  be 
cleaned,  etc. 

The  beds  were  made  of  boards  covered  with  straw,  not  as  a  straw  mat- 
tress. Sheets  were  laid  over  the  straw  to  make  it  softer.  Each  person  had 
two  pillows,  very  large  and  full,  so  that  they  sleep  in  a  "half  sitting"  posi- 
tion. Feather  beds  are  used  for  warmth,  and  no  quilts  or  blankets  were 
known  in  the  old  countries. 

Lithuanian  women,  likewise,  have  pointed  out  that  at  home  most  of 
the  women  worked  in  the  fields,  and  that  what  housekeeping  was  done 
was  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  peasant  house  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
one  of  which  was  used  only  on  state  occasions,  a  visit  from  the 
priest,  a  wedding,  a  christening,  or  a  funeral.  In  summer  no  one 
sleeps  in  the  house,  but  all  sleep  out  of  doors  in  the  hay ;  in  winter, 
women  with  small  children  sleep  inside,  but  the  others  sleep  in  the 
granary.  Feather  beds  are,  in  these  circumstances,  a  real  necessity. 
Thus  the  bed  that  is  found  in  this  country  is  unknown  in  Lithuania, 
and  the  women  naturally  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  one.  They  not 
only  do  not  realize  the  need  of  airing  it,  turning  the  mattress,  and 
changing  the  bedding,  but  do  not  even  know  how  to  make  it  up 
properly. 

Other  processes  of  housekeeping — dish-washing,  scrubbing,  and 
washing — prove  equally  difficult,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
women  do  things  in  the  hardest  way  possible,  chiefly  because  the  proc- 
esses are  different  here  and  they  lack  the  technique  to  do  their  work 
in  the  easier  way.  Naturally,  too,  when  work  in  the  fields  has  occupied 
most  of  their  time,  they  lack  also  habits  of  order  and  routine  in  their 
household  tasks. 

The  Italian  women,  especially  those  from  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
have  also  spoken  of  their  difficulties  in  housekeeping  under  new  condi- 
tions. In  Italy  the  houses,  even  of  the  relatively  well-to-do  peasants, 
were  two-room  affairs  with  earthen  floors  and  little  furniture.  The 
women  had  little  time  to  give  to  the  care  of  the  house,  and  its  comfort 
and  order  were  not  considered  important. 

The  experience  in  doing  the  family  washing  is  said  to  typify  the 
change.  In  Italy  washing  is  done  once  a  month,  or  at  most  once  a 
fortnight,  in  the  poorer  families.  Clothes  are  placed  in  a  great  vat  or 
tub  of  cold  water,  covered  with  a  cloth  on  which  is  sprinkled  wood 
ashes,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning  they  are  taken 
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to  a  stream  or  fountain,  and  washed  in  running  water.  They  are  dried 
on  trees  and  bushes  in  the  bright  Italian  sunlight.  Such  methods  of 
laundry  work  do  not  teach  the  women  anything  about  washing  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  said  to  make  difficult  work  of  it  in  many  cases. 
They  learn  that  clothes  are  boiled  here,  but  they  do  not  know  which 
clothes  to  boil  and  which  to  wash  without  boiling;  and  as  a  result 
they  often  boil  all  sorts  of  clothing,  colored  and  white,  together.  In 
Italy  washing  is  a  social  function;  here  it  is  a  task  for  each  indi- 
vidual woman. 

Demands  of  American  cookery.  Cooking  in  this  country  varies  in 
difficulty  in  the  different  national  groups.  In  the  case  of  the  Lithua- 
nians and  Poles,  for  example,  the  old-country  cooking  is  simple  and 
easily  done.  Among  others  it  is  a  fine  art,  requiring  much  time  and 
skill.  The  Italian  cooking,  of  course,  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the 
Hungarian.  Among  the  Bohemians  and  Croatians  too  the  housewives 
are  proverbially  good  cooks  and  spend  long  hours  over  the  preparation 
of  food.  Croatian  women  in  this  country  are  said  to  regard  American 
cookery  with  scorn.  They  say  that  Croatian  women  do  not  expect  to 
get  a  meal  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours,  while  here  all  the  emphasis 
is  on  foods  that  can  be  prepared  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  transplant  this  art  of  cookery,  even  if  the 
women  had  time  to  practice  it  here  as  they  did  at  home.  The  materials 
can  usually  be  obtained,  although  often  at  a  considerable  expense,  but 
the  equipment  with  which  they  cook  and  the  stoves  on  which  they 
cook  are  entirely  different.  The  Italian  women,  for  example,  cannot 
bake  their  bread  in  the  ovens  of  the  stoves  that  they  use  here.  Tomato 
paste,  for  example,  is  used  in  great  quantities  by  Italian  families,  and 
is  made  at  home  by  drying  the  tomatoes  in  the  open  air.  When  an 
attempt  is  made  to  do  this  in  almost  any  large  city,  the  tomatoes  get 
not  only  the  sunshine  but  the  soot  and  dirt  of  the  city.  The  more 
particular  Italians  here  will  not  make  tomato  paste  outdoors,  but  large 
numbers  of  Italian  families  continue  to  make  it,  as  can  be  seen  by  a 
walk  through  any  Italian  district  in  late  August  or  early  September. 

In  general,  in  the  groups  in  which  cooking  was  highly  developed,  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  food.  If  the 
housewife  wishes  to  reduce  her  work  in  this  country,  she  finds  that 
some  of  the  ingredients  which  make  our  cooking  simpler  are  unknown 
to  her.  The  Bohemians,  for  example,  do  not  know  how  to  use  baking 
powder,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  women  in  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and 
Russian  groups,  where  the  art  of  cooking  is  less  developed. 

With  this  lack  of  experience  in  housekeeping  under  comparable  con- 
ditions, the  foreign-born  housewife  finds  the  transition  to  housekeep- 
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ing  in  this  country  difficult  at  best.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  must  make  the  change  are  often  of  the 
worst.  She  is  expected  to  maintain  standards  of  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tary housekeeping  that  have  developed  with  modern  systems  of  plumb- 
ing and  facilities  for  disposal  of  waste  that  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  districts  in  which  she  lives.  Even  a  skillful  housewife  finds  house- 
keeping difficult  in  such  houses  as  are  usually  occupied  by  recently 
arrived  immigrants.  .  .  . 

It  is  often  urged  against  industrial  insurance  that  it  makes  no  real 
provision  for  dependents,  and  merely  pays  for  a  somewhat  elaborate 
funeral.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  funeral,  however  modest,  is 
an  expense  that  often  places  the  family  in  debt,  and  that  even  the 
thriftless  will  try  to  make  some  provision  for  it.  The  following  expense 
account  of  the  funeral  of  a  Polish  man  is  typical  of  the  accounts  re- 
ceived during  this  inquiry,  and  exhibits  no  unusual  expenditure  when 
compared  with  American  customs : 

Embalming $11.00 

Casket 65.00 

Crape  and  gloves 2.50 

Candles 3.00 

Hearse 11.00 

Carriage 9.00 

Grave 12.00 

Outside  box 6.00 

Total $11950 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  unscrupulous  undertakers 
often  obtain  possession  of  the  insurance  policy  and  make  the  charge 
for  the  funeral  equal  to  the  whole  amount.  This  may  in  part  explain 
the  criticism  that  the  funerals  in  foreign-born  families  are  often  un- 
necessarily expensive.  An  Italian  woman  interviewed,  the  president  of 
one  benefit  society  and  a  member  of  four  others,  speaks  of  going  to 
buy  a  casket  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  friend  during  the  influenza 
epidemic.  The  cheap  wooden  casket  cost  $150.  The  next  day,  when 
she  went  with  another  friend  to  the  same  undertaker,  the  casket  which 
had  been  Si 50  cost  $175.  She  could  not  understand  how  such  prices 
could  be  allowed,  and  exclaimed,  "The  government  regulates  prices  of 
flour  and  sugar,  and  why  not  such  things  as  the  cost  of  coffins  in  times 
like  these!" 

There  may  also  be  expenses  connected  with  the  service  itself.  In 
some  churches  the  tolling  of  the  bells  must  be  paid  for  by  the  mourn- 
ers, and  sometimes  it  is  the  poorest  who  will  insist  that  the  bells  be 
tolled  the  longest.   In  a  church  in  South  Chicago  it  is  said  that  the 
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parishioners  paid  for  the  chimes  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
the  bell-tolling  at  funerals  should  no  longer  be  a  special  charge.  The 
need  of  provision  against  sickness  and  death  is  keenly  felt  in  every 
immigrant  community.  One  of  the  older  women,  who  had  been  fre- 
quently called  into  the  homes  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death,  said  that 
in  sickness  there  was  never  money  for  the  doctor,  or  night  clothes,  or 
bedding,  and  in  case  of  death  never  enough  of  anything.  .  .  . 

The  customs  connected  with  weddings  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
old  country  may,  when  transplanted,  mean  an  expense  which  seems 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  family's  economic  status,  especially 
when  American  customs  are  added  to  those  of  the  native  country.  An 
Italian  woman  says  that  weddings  were,  as  a  rule,  much  simpler  in 
Italy  than  in  the  United  States.  There  a  maid  of  honor  and  "other 
frills,"  such  as  automobiles,  flowers,  and  jewelry,  were  unknown.  A 
large  feast,  usually  of  two  days'  duration,  was  customary,  and  is  con- 
tinued here,  even  in  a  city.  A  hall  must  be  rented  for  the  dance,  and 
when  food  prices  are  high  the  cost  is  enormous.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  wedding  feast  which  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  family.  It  is  customary,  when  the  party  is  assembled  after 
the  wedding,  for  the  bride  to  be  placed  on  a  "  throne,"  and  the  guests 
place  their  present  of  money  in  her  lap.  Money  is  usually  given,  al- 
though useful  articles  for  the  home  are  sometimes  included.  The 
greater  the  number  of  guests  invited,  perhaps  the  lower  the  net  cost 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  other  principal  expense  of  the  Italian  bride's  family  is  for  the 
bridal  linen  and  the  girl's  underwear.  These,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  These  articles  are  usually  the  accumula- 
tion of  several  years. 

The  bridegroom  pays  the  other  costs.  He  buys  not  only  the  house- 
hold furniture  and  his  clothing,  but  the  wedding  ring,  earrings,  a  gift 
for  the  bride,  and  some  of  her  clothing.  If  the  girl  is  poor,  he  may 
even  buy  her  underwear  and  the  linens.  It  is  said  that  these  things 
often  cost  all  the  bridegroom's  savings,  and  that  the  couple  start 
married  life  with  nothing  saved  for  emergencies.  The  expense  of  the 
bridegroom  in  a  recent  Italian  wedding  in  Chicago  was  $2000. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  man  to  buy  for  the  bride  a  complete  costume 
for  two  days, — the  wedding  day  and  the  eighth  day,  when  the  newly 
married  couple  return  the  calls  of  the  wedding  guests.  An  Italian 
saleslady  in  a  store  in  the  Italian  district  says  that  the  amount 
usually  spent  on  the  bride's  clothes  is  $200  or  $250.  The  very  least 
spent  in  these  days  is  Si 00,  and  the  outfit  may  cost  as  much  as 
S500.   When  the  family  is  a  recently  arrived  one,  the  man  usually 
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accompanies  the  girl  or  her  mother  to  the  store  and  pays  the  bills 
on  the  spot. 

Among  other  groups  as  well  as  among  the  Italians  it  seems  to  be 
customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  the  wed- 
ding and  of  the  bride's  outfit.  The  Polish  bridegroom  often  gives  $50 
to  the  bride,  and  she  buys  her  clothes,  linens,  and  the  food  for  the 
feast.  The  Russian  girl  gives  a  white  handkerchief  to  the  groom,  and 
he  pays  for  her  dress. 

Another  item  in  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  is  the  cost  of  photo- 
graphs. It  is  the  custom  in  most  foreign-born  groups  to  have  large 
photographs,  not  only  of  the  bride  and  groom  but  of  the  whole  wedding 
party.  The  Polish  people  also  have  another  picture  of  the  bridesmaid 
taken  with  the  best  man.  These  photographs  cost  as  much  as  $30  a 
dozen,  and  at  a  higher  rate  if  less  than  a  dozen  are  ordered.  The  num- 
ber ordered  depends  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  but  the 
minimum  is  six  of  each.  The  pictures  of  the  bridal  party  are  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  and  are  usually  given  only  to  the  immedi- 
ate family  and  the  attendants.  The  smaller  pictures  of  the  bride  and 
groom  are  given  to  all  the  friends  and  relatives,  especially  those  in  the 
old  country.  This  is  an  important  means  of  keeping  up  the  connection 
with  those  at  home.  An  enlarged  colored  copy  framed  in  an  ornate 
gilt  frame  is  usually  ordered  for  the  newly  married  couple,  and  is  an 
added  expense. 

The  cost  of  automobiles  is  also  important.  The  bridal  party,  and 
sometimes  the  guests  whom  it  is  desired  to  honor,  are  taken  to  the 
church,  then  to  the  photographer's,  and  then  to  the  hall  where  the 
feast  and  dance  are  held.  Sometimes  as  many  as  six  automobiles  are 
observed  drawn  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  little  photographers'  shops 
in  an  immigrant  district. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  festivities  among  the  foreign- 
born  are  becoming  simpler.  The  extravagance  is  perhaps  again  a  ques- 
tion of  the  transition  to  a  money  economy.  The  ceremony  in  the  old 
country  was  an  occasion  for  great  celebration,  with  feasting  and  danc- 
ing for  several  days,  but  was  perhaps  not  expensive  when  the  necessary 
articles  were  produced  at  home  or  received  in  exchange  for  home 
products.  Here  the  immigrant  family  does  not  at  first  realize  the  real 
value  of  the  money  which  seems  so  plentiful,  and  the  old  customs  are 
not  only  carried  out,  but  elaborated  because  of  the  added  feeling  of 
prosperity. 

In  many  ways  the  old  customs  are  now  being  modified.  Among  the 
Polish,  for  instance,  the  guests  used  to  give  presents  of  money,  prac- 
tically buying  a  dance  with  the  bride.    The  custom  has  been  fre- 
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quently  abused  here,  as  the  men  have  divided  their  gifts  into  small 
parts  and  demanded  many  dances  with  the  bride,  often  causing 
her  to  dance  so  much  as  to  cause  serious  fatigue.  For  this  reason 
we  heard  of  one  bride  who  simply  "walked  with  the  plate"  instead 
of  dancing.  .  .  . 

The  neglected  art  of  spending.  Saving  is  the  problem  of  over  there, 
and  of  the  future.  Spending  is  the  problem  of  here  and  now,  and 
in  the  expenditure  for  present  needs  as  well  as  in  saving  for  future 
wants  the  foreign-born  housewife  meets  with  special  difficulties.  She 
is  handicapped  by  the  kinds  of  places  at  which  she  must  buy,  because 
of  language,  custom,  and  time  limitations,  as  well  as  the  grade  of 
article  available.  Through  the  complicated  maze  of  choices  open  to 
her  she  must  steer  her  way  to  obtain  for  her  family  the  highest  re- 
turns for  an  all-too-small  expenditure.  The  art  of  spending,  too  often 
neglected  by  her  native-born  sisters,  takes  on  added  difficulties  for 
the  untrained  immigrant  woman. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  housewife  the  desirable  thing  is  that 
the  transaction  of  buying  her  household  goods  and  food  and  of  select- 
ing her  house  shall  be  as  simple  as  possible.  It  should  be  made  easy 
for  her  to  know  the  quantity  and  to  judge  the  quality  of  any  article 
she  considers,  so  that  she  may  the  more  easily  compare  its  possible 
use  to  her  with  the  use  of  other  articles  that  might  be  secured  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.  It  is  also  important  that  she  have  as 
definite  ideas  as  possible  as  to  the  range  of  the  demand  for  different 
kinds  of  goods,  so  that  she  may  buy  as  few  as  possible  of  the  goods  on 
which  the  price  of  special  risk  is  placed.  In  many  cases  she  needs  really 
expert  advice.  In  the  absence  of  such  help  she  may  do  her  buying  in 
either  of  two  states  of  mind.  She  may  think  that  all  merchants  are 
cheats,  there  "to  do  her  and  to  do  her  first,"  or  she  may  think  that 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  dealer  frank  and  kindly  advice. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  retail  organization  she  may  find  either 
attitude.  In  shops  kept  by  her  co-nationals  she  will  naturally  have  the 
utmost  confidence.  This  puts  the  small  neighborhood  stores  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  privilege,  and  makes  it  doubly  easy  for  them  to  take 
subtle  advantage  of  the  unwary  customer.  Even  when  the  dealer  takes 
no  special  advantage  of  his  customer,  in  following  the  general  practice 
of  the  trade,  he  can  create  innumerable  situations  in  which  her  prob- 
lem is  rendered  more,  rather  than  less,  complicated.  The  indefinite 
package  is  substituted  for  the  definite  weight  or  measure.  The  "bars" 
of  soap  vary  in  weight  and  in  composition.  The  trade  mark  used  to 
tell  her  that  X  made  goods  whose  quality  she  knew ;  the  trade  name, 
based  on  incalculable  sums  spent  in  skillful  advertising,  tells  her 
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nothing  that  is  of  intrinsic  use  to  her.  It  connects  a  name  with  a  re- 
peated suggestion  that  she  buy.  By  the  trading  stamp,  the  premium, 
and  the  bargain  counter  the  merchant  tries  to  persuade  her  that  she  is 
getting  more  than  she  pays  for.  He  appeals  to  the  gambling  instinct 
and  introduces  into  a  drab  life  something  of  the  excitement  of  the 
roulette  table. 

The  community  store.  In  mining  communities  and  other  places  in 
which  there  are  "  company  stores,"  there  is  the  pressure  exercised  by 
the  employer  to  force  the  employee  to  deal  only  with  the  company 
store,  even  when  there  are  other  stores  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  United  States  Immigration  Commission  had  something  to  say 
on  this  point.  It  made  it  clear  that,  while  there  are  instances  of  an 
employer's  giving  his  employees  a  fair  deal  when  he  becomes  mer- 
chant and  they  purchasers,  the  combination  of  employing  and  mer- 
chandising functions  is  often  perilous.  .  .  . 

Shopping  habits.  The  immigrant  housewife  is  restricted  by  her 
ignorance  of  places  and  methods  of  marketing,  and  so  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  in  the  immigrant  neighborhood.  Among  the  90  Chicago 
families  from  whom  schedules  were  obtained,  representing  Bohemian, 
Croatian,  Italian,  Polish,  Russian,  Serbian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  and 
Ukrainian  groups,  72  purchased  all  their  food  in  the  neighborhood 
stores,  2  kept  their  own  stores,  and  only  16  were  seeking  bargains  in 
other  localities.  Among  these  16,  5  were  going  to  larger  business 
centers  near  their  neighborhood,  4  bought  in  downtown  department 
stores,  1  used  a  mail-order  house,  1  went  to  a  well-established  "cash 
and  carry"  store,  2  bought  in  the  wholesale  markets,  and  only  2  took 
advantage  of  the  cooperative  association  of  their  own  group. 

The  72  families  who  were  marketing  exclusively  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods were  patronizing  for  the  most  part  stores  owned  by  foreign- 
speaking  people  or  those  employing  foreign-born  salesmen  to  attract 
the  housewives  of  particular  groups.  A  Croatian  woman  says  that 
when  she  tries  to  do  her  marketing  downtown  she  sees  many  new 
things  and  would  like  to  ask  what  they  are  used  for,  but  she  does  not 
know  how  to  ask.  In  her  neighborhood  store  the  grocer  can  easily  ex- 
plain to  her.  .  .  . 

Even  the  skilled  housekeepers  have  little  experience  in  buying.  At 
home  they  were  used  to  storing  vegetables  in  quantities :  potatoes  in 
caves,  beets  and  cabbage  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  by  drying.  In  the  United  States  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
done.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  place  for  storage,  and  the  initial 
cost  of  vegetables  is  high  and  the  quality  poor,  and  the  women  know 
nothing  of  modern  processes  of  canning. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  general  practice  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  food  bought  at  one  time,  since  it  must  necessarily  vary 
considerably.  Meat,  milk,  bread,  and  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  usually  be  purchased  daily.  As  for  staple  food,  the  thrifty  house- 
wife will  buy  in  as  large  quantities  as  she  can  afford  in  order  to  save 
both  money  and  time. 

Reference  has  been  made,  however,  to  the  lack  of  storage  space  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  buying  very  little  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

Besides  the  high  prices,  one  of  the  other  limitations  of  the  foreign- 
born  neighborhood  store  is  the  low  quality  of  the  food. 

Certainly  one  effect  of  the  organization  of  these  shops  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  is  to  prevent  the  members  of  one  group  from  gaining  the 
advantage  of  dietetically  better  practices  followed  in  other  groups.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  retail  trade,  being  unstandardized,  gives  no  help 
to  the  immigrant  woman  in  the  matter  of  efficient  buying.  There  is  as 
yet  no  fine  art  of  service  in  this  field  based  on  careful  accounting  of 
cost  and  service.  Obviously  there  is  great  waste  in  the  number  of 
stores,  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  conducting  them,  in  the 
needless  duplication  of  even  such  meager  equipment  as  is  found  in 
them.  This  waste  will  reflect  itself  in  needlessly  high  prices  which, 
while  they  mulct  the  buyer,  bring  the  seller  little  gain.  .  .  . 

Yet  food  demands  a  large  share  of  the  income.  In  the  latest  report  on 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  in  only  8  out  of  45  cities  were 
the  food  demands  met  by  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  expend- 
iture in  the  group  whose  incomes  were  between  S900  and  Si 200.  .  .  . 

Modification  of  diet.  No  extensive  study  of  the  dietary  practices  of 
the  different  groups,  either  here  or  in  the  old  country,  has  been  under- 
taken, but  considerable  evidence  has  been  secured  in  substantiation  of 
the  fact  that  their  old-country  practices  are  being  modified  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  being  done  consciously  in  response  to  dietetic 
requirements,  but  often  blindly  in  response  to  what  seem  to  be  Ameri- 
can customs  or  necessities.  There  has  been  some  conflict  of  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Croatian  groups. 
The  Italians  are  said  by  all  to  have  made  very  slight  changes  in  their 
diet  in  this  country.  The  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Ukrain- 
ians, on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  have  made  very  radical  changes. 

The  modification  that  is  spoken  of  most  frequently,  and  that  is  of 
gravest  concern  to  their  leaders,  is  the  increased  use  of  meat.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  meat  was  prohibitive  at  home,  and  that  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  products  were  enjoyed  without  expenditure  of  money.  The 
large  number  of  stores  in  which  meat  is  offered  for  sale,  although 
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undoubtedly  reflecting  the  general  wishes  of  the  group,  offers  constant 
suggestion  to  the  individual  purchaser  to  buy  meat.  The  naive  belief 
that  much  meat  must  be  eaten  by  men  doing  manual  labor  is  said  to 
be  another  factor. 

Excessive  use  of  coffee  is  said  by  visiting  housekeepers  and  others 
familiar  with  dietetic  problems  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  faults  of 
the  diet  of  many  groups,  especially  the  Slavic  groups.  It  is  a  general 
custom  to  put  the  coffee  pot  on  the  stove  in  the  morning  and  leave  it 
there  all  day  for  any  member  of  the  family  to  help  himself  to  coffee 
when  he  wants  it.  This  is  entirely  a  new  habit  which  has  been  learned 
in  America,  as  coffee  was  almost  unknown  in  the  poorer  groups  in  the 
old  country.  One  explanation  that  was  given  by  a  foreign-born  woman 
was  that  these  families  were  used  to  a  diet  of  soup  at  home,  and  that 
as  they  gave  this  up  in  this  country  they  felt  the  need  of  some  liquid 
to  replace  it.  One  Polish  woman  who  was  asked  if  she  had  changed 
her  diet  in  this  country,  replied,  "Naturally,  at  home  every  one  had 
soup  for  breakfast,  and  here  everyone  has  coffee  and  bread." 

Another  change  that  was  reported  over  and  over  again  was  the  use 
of  more  cakes  and  sweet  rolls.  This  seemed  to  be  considered  a  pe- 
culiarly American  change,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  families  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  changed  their  diet,  as  they  didn't  like  the 
American  diet  of  cakes.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  very  scornful  of 
what  they  considered  the  American  diet,  saying  among  other  things 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  eat  steak  and  chops  every  day,  that  they 
did  not  like  sweets,  that  their  "men"  would  not  eat  "out  of  a  can," 
that  they  did  not  like  fried  things.  Their  ideas  of  American  diet  were 
gained  in  part  from  the  food  in  restaurants,  in  part  from  what  the 
children  learned  in  cooking  lessons  in  school,  and  in  part  from  general 
suggestions  that  they  have  picked  up.  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  how  far  the  immigrant  groups  should  be  encouraged 
to  modify  their  diet  can  be  determined  only  after  a  careful  study  of 
their  dietary  practices.  The  price  and  quality  of  food  available  to  im- 
migrants must  be  ascertained.  Their  habits,  customs,  and  preferences 
must  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  help  should  be  given  them  in  making  the  modifications  required 
by  the  changed  environment.  .  .  . 

New  fashions  and  old  clothes.  Then  there  is  the  unsolved  problem 
of  clothing.  As  in  the  case  of  food,  so  with  dress ;  the  general  effect 
of  the  organization  of  the  department  stores  in  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  only  misleading  and  confusing.  Many  misleading  de- 
vices that  would  no  longer  deceive  the  older  residents  are  tried  again 
on  the  newcomer. 
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The  women  at  first  find  it  difficult  to  judge  of  values  and  prices. 
The  local  stores  are  there,  with  the  bargain  counter  and  the  special 
sale  and  all  the  other  devices.  The  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  with 
whom  we  have  talked  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  helplessness  of  their 
countrywomen  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  merchant  or  the 
shrewd  clerk. 

Clothing  presents  to  even  the  enlightened  and  the  sophisticated  a 
most  difficult  problem  in  domestic  management.  "  Fashion  wears  out 
more  garments  than  the  man,"  ...  so  that  from  the  well-to-do  of  the 
community  comes  little  suggestion  that  can  be  of  service  in  directing 
the  expenditures  for  clothing  of  any  other  group. 

The  foreign-born  are  faced  with  a  particularly  difficult  problem. 
They  often  come  from  places  where  dress  served  to  show  where  one 
came  from  and  who  one  was.  In  the  United  States  dress  serves  to 
conceal  one's  origin  and  relationships,  and  there  results  an  almost 
inexorable  dilemma.  Follow  the  Old  World  practice,  and  show  who 
you  are  and  where  you  come  from,  and  the  result  is  that  you  re- 
main alien  and  different,  and  that  your  children  will  not  stay  with  you 
"outside  the  gates."  Or  follow  the  fashion  and  be  like  others,  and  the 
meager  income  is  dissipated  before  your  eyes,  with  meager  results. 
The  Croatians  have  emphasized  the  waste  of  American  dress  and  the 
immodest  styles  often  worn,  while  the  Italians  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
the  friction  between  parents  and  children. 

In  some  neighborhoods  Jewish  agents  go  about  offering  clothing  on 
the  installment  plan  at  prices  much  higher  than  those  charged  even  in 
inefficient  neighborhood  shops.  Shoes  are  particularly  a  source  of 
difficulty,  both  those  for  the  younger  children  and  those  for  the  older 
boy  or  girl  who  goes  to  work.  In  some  neighborhoods  where  the  older 
women  go  barefooted  and  are  thought  to  do  so  because  they  wish  to 
cling  to  their  Old  World  customs,  they  are  simply  saving,  so  that  the 
children  may  wear  "  American  shoes."  .  .  . 

Training  needed.  The  importance  of  the  spending  function  of  the 
housewife  must  be  brought  home  more  clearly  to  great  numbers  of 
women.  Too  few  native-born  housewives  realize  that  they  have  any 
problem  to  work  out,  or  that  there  may  be  an  art  of  spending.  None 
of  the  ninety  foreign-born  women  interviewed  had  received  any  in- 
struction in  buying  except  advice  from  friends  and  from  their  own 
children.  What  little  instruction  they  had  received  had  been  con- 
cerned only  with  cooking.  Not  one  of  these  women  recognized  any 
difficulty  in  buying  except  the  difficulty  of  speaking  the  language  well 
enough  to  ask  for  things  or  to  understand  how  much  they  cost,  or  of 
getting  the  wherewithal  to  pay. 
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It  is  by  slow  process  of  continual  suggestion  that  both  women  con- 
sumers and  distributing  agencies  will  be  awakened  to  the  problem. 
Evidence  of  this  awakening  is  already  apparent.  Schools  and  colleges, 
with  their  domestic-science  and  household-budgeting  courses,  are  rais- 
ing the  question  among  an  ever-widening  circle  of  people.  Banks  and 
brokers,  with  their  special  woman's  department,  are  advising  and  sug- 
gesting ways  of  spending  that  save.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  clubs 
are  discussing  household  problems.  Organizations,  public  and  private, 
have  worked  out  ways  and  means  of  helping  women  budget  their  ex- 
penditures. So  far  these  varied  efforts  have  reached  chiefly  the  Ameri- 
can women. 

Exercises 

1.  Find  out  and  report  what  agencies  and  methods  are  being  directed 
toward  the  Americanizing  of  living  standards  in  your  community. 

2.  Trace  and  interpret  a  change  in  standards  in  some  family  well  known 
to  you. 


HABITUAL  ATTITUDES  VERSUS  CHANGED  CONDITIONS1 
W.  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki 
Question 
Are  high  cultural  standards  dependent  upon  elaborate  material  equipment  ? 

[Thomas  and  Znaniecki  collaborated  in  a  monumental  study  of  the  read- 
justments of  Polish  immigrants  when  confronted  with  a  drastically  different 
set  of  community  standards.  In  the  passage  selected  several  illustrations 
are  given  to  show  that  (using  social-economic  terms)  the  community  plane 
of  living  as  judged  by  our  standards  does  not  always  produce  the  same 
results  in  family  and  individual  planes  of  life  and  conduct.  The  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  planes  and  standards  is  thus  brought  out.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  in  surveys  and  other  sociological  investigation  or  case 
work  it  is  as  important  to  know  the  standards  and  other  habitual  attitudes 
of  people,  especially  of  migrants,  as  it  is  to  know  the  material  and  social 
values  which  compose  their  environment. 

Florian  Znaniecki  has  been  connected  with  the  Sociological  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Poznan,  Poland. 

W.  I.  Thomas,  a  social  psychologist,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  now  with  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 

1W.  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and 
America,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918.  Second  edition,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1927,  Vol.  I,  pp.  13-14- 
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City,  has  made  a  number  of  valuable  studies  of  unadjusted  groups  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  on  personal  documents  as  evidences  of  attitudes. 

He  has  influenced  markedly  the  research  methods  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  group  of  sociologists.  He  was  recently  president  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society.] 

The  assumption  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  tendencies  if 
the  material  conditions  are  given  is  found  in  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance ascribed  by  social  reformers  to  changes  of  material  environ- 
ment, and  in  the  easy  conclusions  drawn  from  material  conditions  on 
the  mentality  and  character  of  individuals  and  groups.  For  example, 
it  is  assumed  that  good  housing  conditions  will  create  a  good  family 
life,  that  the  abolition  of  saloons  will  stop  drinking,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  well-endowed  institution  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  public  realize  its  value  in  practice.  To  be  sure,  material  conditions 
do  help  or  hinder  to  a  large  extent  the  development  of  corresponding 
lines  of  behavior,  but  only  if  the  tendency  is  already  there,  for  the 
way  in  which  they  will  be  used  depends  on  the  people  who  use  them. 
The  normal  way  of  social  action  would  be  to  develop  the  tendency 
and  to  create  the  condition  simultaneously ;  and  if  this  is  impossible, 
attention  should  be  paid  rather  to  the  development  of  tendencies  than 
to  the  change  of  the  conditions,  because  a  strong  social  tendency  will 
always  find  its  expression  by  modifying  the  conditions,  while  the  con- 
trary is  not  true.  For  example,  a  perfect  family  life  may  exist  in  a 
Polish  peasant  community  in  conditions  which  would  probably  be 
considered  in  America  as  a  necessary  breeding-place  of  crime  and 
pauperism,  while  uncommonly  favorable  external  conditions  in  the 
Polish  aristocratic  class  do  not  hinder  a  decay  of  family  life.  In  South- 
ern France  and  Northern  Italy  there  is  less  drunkenness  with  the 
saloon  than  in  the  prohibition  state  of  America.  In  Russian  Poland 
alone,  without  a  Polish  university  and  with  only  a  private  philosoph- 
ical association,  more  than  twice  as  much  original  philosophical  litera- 
ture has  been  published  recently  as  in  Russia,  with  her  eleven  endowed 
universities.  And  innumerable  examples  could  be  cited  from  all  de- 
partments of  social  life.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  science  of  behavior  social  reformers  pay  more  attention  to 
the  material  conditions  of  the  people  than  to  the  psychology  of  the 
people  who  live  in  these  conditions;  for  the  conditions  are  concrete 
and  tangible,  and  we  know  how  to  grasp  them  and  to  conceive  and 
realize  almost  perfect  plans  of  material  improvements,  while  in  the 
absence  of  a  science  the  reformer  has  no  objective  principles  on  which 
he  can  rely,  and  unconsciously  tends  to  ascribe  a  preponderating  im- 
portance to  the  material  side  of  social  life. 
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Exercise 

Locate  and  describe  some  situation  in  which  the  culture  of  a  stationary 
people  has  with  difficulty  absorbed  an  element  imported.  What  determines 
the  ease  of  assimilation  of  new  culture  traits  ? 


NEGRO  MIGRATION:   ITS  EFFECT  ON  FAMILY  AND  COMMU- 
NITY LIFE  IN  THE  NORTH1 

George  E.  Haynes 

Questions 

1.  Has  the  northward  and  cityward  migration  helped  the  Negroes'  plane 
of  living  ? 

2.  What  have  standards  of  living  to  do  with  migrations  ? 

3.  Why  do  any  Negroes  stay  in  the  South  ? 

[The  work  of  Professor  Haynes  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  the 
paper  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  he  stressed  the  recent  contrasts 
and  changes  in  standards  and  planes  of  Negro  life,  rather  than  a  static  cross 
section.] 

Types  of  communities  from  which  migrants  go.  The  types  of  com- 
munities from  which  Negro  migrants  are  coming  show  the  community 
experience  which  they  bring  to  the  North.  In  the  Southern  rural 
districts  there  are  neighborhoods  where  independent  Negro  farmers 
are  in  the  large  majority  and  own  much  of  the  land  which  they  till. 
So  far  only  small  numbers  of  such  migrants  have  come  North.  In 
other  rural  areas  with  large  plantations  and  tenant  farms  Negro 
tenants  and  farm  hands  prevail.  Three  out  of  every  four  Negro  farm- 
ers in  1920  were  either  croppers,  share  tenants,  or  cash  tenants.  In 
districts  of  such  tenant  farmers  the  families  are  usually  scattered  over 
the  plantations  and  farms  and  live  in  small  cabins  usually  of  one  room, 
or  sometimes  two  rooms,  and  a  lean-to  kitchen.  These  plantation 
workers  either  about  make  ends  meet  or  they  are  in  debt  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  success  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  fairness  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  thrift  of  the  tenant  or  farm  laborer.  The  aver- 
age annual  returns  to  the  Negro  tenant  farmer  in  one  county  in 
Georgia  in  1923  was  estimated  less  than  $225.  The  wages  of  farm 
hands  before  the  heavy  migration  of  recent  years  ranged  from  50  cents 

^Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1924,  pp.  65-72. 
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to  $1  per  day.  In  two  black-belt  counties  of  Alabama  in  19 16-19 18 
such  laborers  were  receiving  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  day.1  The  public 
schools  in  the  majority  of  such  districts,  usually  ungraded,  run  from 
three  to  six  months,  taught  by  poorly  prepared,  poorly  paid  teachers 
in  ramshackle  buildings  or  in  churches  with  practically  no  teaching 
equipment. 

The  most  influential  institution  for  reaching  the  Negro  community 
is  the  Negro  church.  The  Protestant  Negro  churches  have  grown 
rapidly  the  past  sixty  years.  With  their  bishops,  their  presidents  of 
conventions,  moderators,  district  superintendents,  and  other  general 
officers,  and  their  local  ministers,  they  have  made  great  headway  in 
organizing  and  serving  the  people  in  many  ways.  The  Negro  minister 
may  have  been  lacking  often  in  knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom,  but  he 
soothed  the  sorrows,  fired  the  hopes,  and  guided  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  Shut  off  from  most  of  the  other  intellectual,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  emotional  channels  of  community  expression,  Negroes 
have  found  an  untrammeled  outlet  in  their  church.  They  built  up  its 
form,  made  its  rules  and  traditions,  handled  its  finances,  and  picked  its 
leaders  unhindered  by  the  surrounding  world.  They  awoke  in  turn  to 
find  it  the  greatest  of  their  instruments  for  group  service  and  group 
expression. 

In  each  rural  district  there  is  usually  at  least  a  small  Baptist  and 
a  small  Methodist  church.  Meetings  are  held  at  such  churches  once 
or  twice  a  month  when  the  roads  allow  travel.  There  the  exchanges  of 
gossip  and  experience  of  all  kinds  are  made,  and  social  contact  and 
community  stimulation  through  fellowship  are  found.  The  minister 
usually  lives  in  a  nearby  town  and  serves  several  churches  on  succes- 
sive Sundays.  Agencies  and  activities  for  wholesome  recreation  and 
intellectual  or  other  culture  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Mo- 
notony of  life  is  occasionally  relieved  for  the  young  people  miles  around 
by  a  hunt,  a  picnic,  or  a  dance. 

Community  life  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  under  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  rural  districts,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  usually  a  better  school  building,  a  longer  school  term, 
and  teachers  with  a  little  better  pay  and  a  little  better  training.  A 
majority  of  these  colored  residents  have  somewhat  better  houses  than 
those  on  the  farms.  There  are  usually  some  Negro  families  with  homes 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  white  families.  The 
churches  in  these  urban  centers  usually  have  resident  ministers  and 
play  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  such  communities.   Here,  too,  secret 

1  Negro  Migration  in  iqi6-iqi8  (reports  on  Alabama  and  Georgia).  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 
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societies  make  their  influence  felt  upon  the  men  more  than  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  colored  women's  clubs  exercise  influence  for  social  and 
moral  advancement.  Frequently  a  moving-picture  exhibition,  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture,  a  musical,  or  some  other  entertainment  comes  to  town 
and  holds  forth  at  a  church.  The  church  and  Sunday  school  often  fur- 
nish some  outlet  such  as  an  occasional  sociable,  picnic,  or  outing. 

In  the  larger  cities  like  Memphis,  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
and  New  Orleans  the  Negro  community  life  takes  on  larger  aspects. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  description  of  this  life.  Some  of  its 
features  center  about  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Negro  wage-earners  who 
live  in  small  two-,  three-,  and  four-room  frame  houses  where  paved 
streets,  sanitation  and  sewerage  provision,  police  and  fire  protection, 
are  absent  or  meager,  but  where  close  proximity  and  numbers  offer  ad- 
vantages of  group  life  and  association.  Such  larger  numbers  of  the 
Negro  population  in  segregated  neighborhoods  furnish  a  foundation 
for  Negro  business  enterprises  and  the  professional  classes,  who  in 
turn  set  higher  standards  of  living  and  have  leisure  and  education  for 
intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  development. 

Health  hazards,  because  of  numbers,  housing  congestion,  and  living 
conditions,  are  greater  than  in  rural  districts,  but  increasing  realization 
by  white  people  of  the  connection  between  the  health  of  the  Negro 
neighborhood  and  that  of  the  whole  community,  and  increasing  num- 
bers of  Negro  doctors  and  nurses,  have  secured  better  attention  to 
Negro  health  needs.  Negro  doctors  and  dentists  have  multiplied  until 
in  1920  there  were  about  4500  of  them  located  mainly  in  the  town  and 
city  centers  of  the  South.  Hospitals,  public  sanitation,  and  health  in- 
struction have  increasingly  received  attention.  Public  schools  in  these 
larger  cities  are  usually  better  than  those  of  the  rural  districts  and 
small  towns.  Buildings  and  equipment  have  been  rising  in  quality ; 
the  pay  of  Negro  teachers,  while  below  that  for  white  teachers  of  simi- 
lar grades,  is  sufficient  to  attract  good  ability.  Negro  churches  are 
larger,  many  having  brick  structures  of  imposing  architecture  with  resi- 
dent ministers  of  training  and  character.  These  are  the  most  influen- 
tial centers.  Fraternal  societies,  women's  clubs,  and  other  voluntary 
organizations  give  expression  to  group  life.  Blocks  and  neighborhoods 
of  Negro  homes  are  among  the  best. 

In  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns  and  cities  the  several 
Negro  neighborhoods  usually  become  knit  together  in  an  autonomous 
Negro  community  and  are  almost  entirely  segregated  from  the  white 
neighborhoods.  There  has  been  little  political  and  civic  organization 
and  life  in  these  Southern  communities  because  of  disfranchisement 
and  exclusion  from  county,  town,  or  city  law-making,  law-interpreting, 
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or  law-executing  machinery.  Separate  schools  for  Negro  children  and 
youth,  separate  accommodation  on  street  cars  and  railroad  trains, 
separate  churches,  and  even  separate  cemeteries  have  brought  almost 
a  complete  isolation  of  large  sections  of  the  Negro  world.  Such  segre- 
gation has  been  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  legal  dis- 
franchisement which  excluded  participation  in  political  and  civic  life 
of  the  community.  Through  segregation  the  white  world  knows  little 
of  the  achievements  of  Negroes  and  Negro  communities  in  the  past 
sixty  years.  The  Negro  leaders  of  these  communities,  educated  very 
largely  in  the  five  hundred  mission  and  philanthropic  schools  scattered 
in  over  two  hundred  communities,  have  furnished  types  of  able  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  women  who  have  been  the  guides  of 
the  people. 

Types  of  communities  to  which  migrants  come.  Let  us  contrast  these 
situations  with  the  kinds  of  communities  in  which  the  migrants  are 
settling  in  the  North.  These  may  be  indicated  first  by  the  fact  that  in 
1920  there  were  seventeen  industrial  cities  in  the  North  which  then 
contained  ten  thousand  or  more  Negroes.  There  were  sixteen  small  in- 
dustrial cities  or  suburban  residential  cities  in  which  there  were  be- 
tween five  and  ten  thousand  Negroes.  .  .  . 

The  industrial  attraction  of  these  cities  for  Negro  migrants  partly 
explains  the  trend  and  arises  from  about  seven  basic  industries :  iron 
and  steel  mills,  automobile  manufactures,  chemical  and  allied  factories, 
foundries  and  hardware  factories,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing, 
stone,  tile,  and  glass  industry,  and  the  clothing  trades.  .  .  . 

One  other  factor  in  these  communities  has  been  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Negro  residents  in  the  larger  centers  like 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  before  the 
heavy  migration  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  in  the  life  of  these  communities.  The  public  schools  were 
open  to  their  children  without  much  tendency  toward  segregation. 
Many  of  these  residents  were  in  mixed  church  congregations,  and  some 
of  them  held  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility  in  business  or 
the  local  government.  Some  were  in  business  for  themselves.  They 
were  fairly  well  integrated  into  the  community  life. 

Types  of  Negro  migrants.  The  types  of  Negro  migrants  are  interest- 
ing. In  19 1 6  and  191 7,  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  migration,  the 
majority  of  the  newcomers  were  men — particularly  detached  men — 
either  men  without  families  or  men  who  would  not  venture  to  bring 
their  families  with  them  into  an  unknown  country.  Included  among 
them  were  a  great  many  younger  men,  with  the  floaters  and  ne'er-do- 
wells,  who  had  been  easily  attracted  away  from  Southern  towns  and 
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cities  by  the  stories  of  easy  work  at  high  wages  and  by  free  trans- 
portation offered  promiscuously  by  labor  agents  and  railroad  com- 
panies. A  second  class  was  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  single 
women,  detached  from  their  families,  who  came  because  of  the  large 
opportunities  for  remunerative  work,  particularly  in  domestic  service. 

These  gradually  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  third  type, 
the  substantial  laboring  man  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  abilities.  For 
the  most  part  these  men  either  brought  their  families,  soon  married,  or 
sent  for  their  families  as  soon  as  they  could  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Fourth,  with  such  families  as  fathers  and  sons  had  left  behind 
came  a  great  many  broken  families, — widows  with  children,  attracted 
by  the  opportunities  for  an  education  in  public  schools  and  wages  in 
domestic  service ;  there  came  also  the  aged  relatives  of  the  wage- 
earning  men  and  women  of  families.  .  .  . 

Effects  on  Negro  life  in  the  North.  The  foregoing  facts  lead  the 
way  to  our  consideration  of  effects  on  families  and  communities  in  the 
North.  Some  of  the  outstanding  effects  of  migration  on  the  average 
Negro  family  are  better  standards  of  food  and  clothing  due  to  higher 
wages.  The  children  have  better  school  buildings,  with  teaching  equip- 
ment and  higher-paid,  better-trained  teachers.  The  permanent  effects 
on  health  and  mortality  can  only  be  surmised.  Statistics  of  the  births 
and  deaths  are  as  yet  meager,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  a  trend  toward 
improvement.  .  .  . 

In  most  Northern  cities  the  housing  condition  shows  that  a  majority 
of  the  Negro  families  coming  North  are  grievously  overcrowded,  and 
in  practically  all  of  the  cities  the  rents  for  them  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  those  for  residents  who  are  residing  at  the  same  time  in  similar 
localities.  A  survey  made  by  the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Buffalo  in 
1922  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  colored  families 
occupied  a  section  of  that  city  which  contained  the  poorest  houses, 
some  of  which  had  formerly  been  condemned  as  not  habitable.  A  simi- 
lar survey  made  by  the  Federated  Churches  of  Cleveland  showed  that 
while  a  substantial  part  of  the  colored  people  have  secured  good 
houses,  inadequate  and  unsanitary  conditions  still  exist  in  one  of  the 
principal  Negro  communities  of  the  city.  The  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association  found  in  a  recent  survey  that  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  Negro  families  were  equipped  for  sanitation,  con- 
venience, and  comfort,  while  28.6  per  cent  of  the  houses  occupied  by 
whites  were  so  equipped.  There  was  no  room-overcrowding,  however. 
In  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  while  there  are 
many  good  houses,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  overcrowded  in 
houses  lacking  in  facilities  for  sanitation,  convenience,  and  comfort. 
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A  striking  development  of  their  settlement  has  been  their  effort  to 
improve  their  housing  condition.  This  is  evinced  in  their  increased 
striving  to  purchase  the  homes  they  occupy.  ...  In  Northern  cities 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Negro  families  own  or  are  buying  their 
homes. 

Negroes  believe  that  the  Negro  community  in  the  North,  although 
considerably  segregated,  has  advantages  over  their  former  homes  in 
the  South,  such  as  theaters,  public  libraries,  parks,  playgrounds, 
museums,  and  no  " Jim-Crow"  railroad  and  street  cars.  .  .  .  News- 
papers and  magazines,  especially  Negro  newspapers  and  magazines, 
are  being  read  as  never  before.  .  .  . 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  migration  on  the  Negro  church,  which 
we  saw  was  the  most  influential  institution  in  Negro  life  in  the  South  ? 
In  the  Northern  city  it  has  increased  greatly  in  membership,  although 
many  small  mushroom  store-front  churches  have  sprung  up  and  often 
become  a  hindrance  to  progress.  .  .  . 

The  Negro  church  is  by  far  the  most  substantial  institution  we  have 
for  reaching  the  Negro  rank  and  file  with  our  social  program.  .  .  . 

Exercise 

Interview  a  Southern  Negro  and  record  his  or  her  statement  as  to  (1)  why 
he  or  she  moved  North  or  (2)  why  he  or  she  stays  in  the  South. 


CHANGED  STANDARDS  UNDER  PROHIBITION1 
Martha  Bensley  Bruere 

Questions 

1.  If  law  enforcement  can  protect  people  against  their  own  ignorance  or 
low  standards,  is  there  any  need  for  morals  in  that  situation  ? 

2.  Has  liquor  been  the  only  solace  of  the  wretched?  If  so,  what  do  you 
suggest  as  alternative  ? 

3.  What  replaces  the  saloon  as  "the  poor  man's  club"? 

4.  If  bootlegging  is  the  only  way  a  repressed  group  can  rise  in  the  scale  of 
life  in  the  United  States,  what  is  wrong  with  that  picture  ? 

[By  contrast  with  the  verdict  of  an  economist  we  have  also  the  opinions 
of  the  settlement  workers  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  and  analyzed  by  Mrs.  Bruere.  She  has  published 

1  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  Does  Prohibition  Work?  pp.  283-284,  297-301. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1927. 
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a  book  in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  is  an  able  journalist.  Her  hus- 
band, Robert  Bruere,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  field  of  labor  problems. 

It  would  be  easy  for  partisans  to  find  in  the  evidence  of  the  social  workers 
much  on  either  side,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  do  so,  when  the  material  has 
been  so  judiciously  analyzed.  Bad  conditions  are  not  blinked,  in  classes, 
groups,  and  localities  in  which  they  occur.  These  bad  conditions,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  represent  important  changes  in  the  pre-Volstead  standards 
of  living. 

The  curious  paradox  of  groups  improved  in  standards  through  bootlegging 
is  presented,  not  as  an  argument,  but  merely  as  a  challenging  element  in  the 
situation.] 

Nobody  who  comes  to  this  country  has  been  used  to  prohibition  at 
home,  nor  had  his  fathers  before  him.  If  they  didn't  use  alcohol,  it 
was  purely  by  personal  preference.  That  group  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  understand  why  we  Americans  want  prohibition,  anyway.  They 
take  it  to  be  a  form  of  semi-religious  fanaticism.  Alcohol  is  to  them 
part  of  the  food  supply,  of  their  joyous  festivities,  sometimes  of  their 
religious  ceremonials,  as  it  still  is  at  many  of  ours.  Merely  by  re- 
moval across  a  border  or  an  ocean  these  habits  are  not  changed.  These 
immigrants,  Mediterranean,  Nordic,  and  Levantine,  tend  to  follow 
their  folkways  in  this  new  land,  each  after  his  own  kind.  Their  drink- 
ing is  .the  same  problem  in  America  as  it  is  in  Italy,  or  Ireland,  or 
Sweden,  or  France.  We  are  wrestling  with  our  share  in  the  collective 
race  situation.  But  that,  again,  is  not  overwhelmingly  serious.  We 
were  all  aliens  once ;  we  all  came  from  wet  countries ;  and  since  as  a 
nation  we  have  decided  not  to  drink  alcohol,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  newer  aliens  cannot  be  brought  to  the  same  decision.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  signs  here  and  there  that  this  very  thing  is  happening. 

I  talked  with  a  public-school  teacher  in  one  of  the  southern  suburbs 
of  Chicago  where  there  is  a  district  almost  exclusively  Italian. 

"When  I  first  taught  down  here,"  she  told  me,  "I  got  a  group  of 
ladies  in  Chicago  to  send  us  boxes  of  clothes  in  the  old  Lady  Bountiful 
way — the  children  needed  them  so  terribly !  Now  these  boxes  keep 
coming,  but  I  can't  find  anyone  to  give  the  clothes  to.  It  is  partly 
good  wages,  of  course,  but  it  is  partly,  also,  that  their  habits  are  chang- 
ing. There  is  Mike  Spoleti,  who  used  to  be  in  my  classes.  Three  years 
ago  he  told  me  his  father  had  to  have  wine  every  day,  so  he  made 
about  five  hundred  gallons.  That  same  year  he  began  buying  an 
automobile  on  the  installment  plan.  The  next  year,  just  when  it  was 
time  to  make  wine,  there  came  some  lovely  weather  after  a  long  spell 
of  rain.  They  all  went  riding  in  the  new  car  evenings  and  Sundays, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  gallons  were  made.  And  this 
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year  Mike  said  to  me:  'So  warm,  so  good  roads  everywhere.  My 
father  not  bother  to  make  wine,  only  little,  maybe  ten  gallons  for 
God's  birthday  at  Christmas.  Just  ride,  ride  in  country,  all  the  time.'" 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  rivals  of  alcohol  seem  to  be  win- 
ning out.  .  .  . 

All  this  lawbreaking  being  admitted,  what  are  the  results  that  may 
be  attributed  to  prohibition?  .  .  .  Health  is  better.  The  testimony 
on  this  is  not  quite  so  universal  as  the  testimony  on  prosperity,  but  it 
is  there.  Cities  report  fewer  people  in  the  alcoholic  wards  and  great 
decrease  in  alcoholic  psychoses.  Many  places  report  closing  of  liquor 
cures.  Many  doctors  state  that  diseases  supposed  to  be  due  to  alcohol 
have  diminished.  There  is  a  lack  of  " clinical  material"  on  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver. 

Dr.  Maximilian  Schulman,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  home 
service  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  New  York  City,  says  that  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  alcoholism  have  practically  disappeared  from  the 
medical  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  whereas  in  pre-prohibition  days 
these  were  very  common;  and  he  adds,  " Whatever  prohibition  may 
have  done  for  the  idle  rich,  it  certainly  has  done  well  for  the  labor- 
ing poor." 

From  all  over  the  country  comes  the  statement  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  drunkenness  on  the  streets,  and  this  not  only  from  dry 
places  but  from  spots  that  are  supposed  to  be  "  ankle-deep  in  rum." 

And  education  is  increasing.  From  three  widely  separated  cities 
comes  the  report  of  a  sudden  increase  in  school  attendance  since  the 
passage  of  the  amendment,  of  crowded  high  schools  and  important 
additions  to  the  building  programs  of  the  school  boards. 

We  have  many  statements  from  employers  saying  that  Monday 
morning,  which  used  to  be  a  slack  time  with  men  off  for  the  week-end 
hang-over,  is  now  just  like  any  other  day. 

"I  don't  believe  in  prohibition,"  said  an  official  in  a  trucking  com- 
pany; "the  government  has  no  right  to  tell  a  man  what  he  shall  or 
shall  not  drink ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  before  the  law  it  was  my  job  on 
Saturday  night  to  go  around  and  collect  our  truck  horses  where  the 
drivers  left  them  outside  the  saloons ;  and  I  always  spent  Monday 
morning  in  the  office  receiving  the  wives  of  my  truckers  who  came 
to  say:  'Well,  Dan  drunk  it  all  up  Saturday  night.  Will  you  help 
us  through  till  next  week?'  Now  I  don't  believe  in  prohibition; 
the  government  has  no  right  to  tell  a  man  what  he  shall  or  shall 
not  drink ;  but  I'm  an  honest  man,  and  I  haven't  had  to  do  either 
of  those  things  since  the  amendment  was  passed."  And  this  in  wet 
New  York  City! 
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Taking  before  and  after,  here  is  about  the  worst  that  pre-prohibition 
days  could  offer  in  a  picture  of  the  old  West  Side, — a  part  of  the  water 
front  along  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York.  There  were  no  other 
pictures  to  match  this,  though  the  elements  that  make  it  are  found  in 
reports  from  many  places.  But  this  sort  of  thing,  sometimes  exag- 
gerated in  the  telling,  is  what  made  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  possi- 
ble. Not  wine  for  dinner,  nor  beer  for  lunch,  nor  the  good-night  toddy 
at  bedtime  lined  up  the  white  South,  the  Northwest,  Kansas,  Maine, 
and  the  rest  on  the  side  of  prohibition,  but  such  things  as  Mr.  Mark 
McCloskey  tells  of  Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning  before 
prohibition, — such  things  and  the  fear  of  them: 

On  Saturday  morning  children  helped  their  mothers  put  the  house  in 
shape,  and  janitresses  scrubbed  the  stairs  from  the  roof  to  the  cellar.  In  the 
afternoon  women  put  on  white  aprons  with  wide  hems,  the  children  were 
called  in  from  the  streets  to  "put  on  clean  clothes  before  your  father  comes 
home." 

Efficient  restaurants  were  never  better  prepared  for  the  dinner  rush  than 
the  bartenders  were  for  the  Saturday-night  jam.  Beer  glasses  rilled  on  the 
bar,  quarter  bottles  of  whisky  filled  from  the  hogsheads,  the  shelves  in  back 
of  the  bar  lined  with  pints  and  half  pints  to  take  home,  the  free-lunch 
counter  well  stocked  lest  hunger  tempt  one  home  for  supper,  and  a  slate 
with  the  week's  tally  of  drinks  hung  up  prominently  exhibited. 

From  the  foundry,  dock,  stable,  and  factory  men  converged  at  the  bar, 
while  hundreds  of  women  grew  impatient  and  nagged  the  children,  for  they 
knew  that  the  money  they  would  get  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  hours 
that  elapse  after  five  o'clock.  As  the  strain  increases,  children  are  sent  off 
to  "go  to  the  corner  to  see  if  you  can  get  your  father."  Some  hardier  women 
send  word  to  the  bartender  that  if  their  husbands  are  not  sent  out  they  will 
go  in  and  make  a  scene. 

Couples  come  home ;  sometimes  the  husband  is  jovial,  sometimes  nasty. 
He  threatens  to  "break  her  jaw"  for  making  a  show  of  him  on  the  street. 
A  running  argument  is  carried  on,  and  all  the  time  the  children  trail  at  a 
respectful  distance.  The  disappointment  that  is  felt  when  what  is  left  of  the 
money  is  handed  over  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  the  struggle  is  on. 

By  night  the  sense  of  neighborhood  cleaning  up  is  gone.  The  shop- 
keepers, despairing  of  collecting  more  money,  put  up  their  blinds.  Only 
the  saloons  are  open.  The  hardest  drinkers  stick  it  out  as  long  as  they  can 
stand  and  have  money.  Here  and  there  a  drunk  rolls  home  unsteadily, 
while  young  thieves  hang  out  in  hallways  waiting  for  a  chance  to  "stiff 
arm  "  their  prey. 

Sunday  morning  brings  quiet.  The  bartenders  come  on  about  noon. 
Slowly  the  back  room  fills  up  with  those  who  want  hard  liquor.  Constant 
trips  of  the  beer  cans  are  made  to  the  corner  to  satisfy  those  who  cannot 
dress  themselves  to  come  out,  and  the  bartenders  shuttle  back  and  forth 
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between  the  back  room  and  the  bar  with  the  same  monotony  that  the 
hanger-on  carries  cans  from  the  side  door  to  the  barroom.  The  crowd  in 
the  back  room  increases  as  night  falls  on  the  neighborhood  again. 

Monday  morning  and  work,  but  not  for  everybody.  Factories  with  fur- 
naces up  but  a  third,  molders  out,  horses  idle  in  stalls,  while  boss  truckmen 
bang  on  tenement  doors  to  get  the  drivers  out  and  men  on  the  job  suffer 
from  nasty  "hang-overs."  Truckmen  on  the  streets  curse  one  another  in 
fancy  style. 

The  old  West  Side  punished  itself  with  liquor  on  Saturday  night  and  paid 
the  penalty  on  Monday  morning. 

Is  this  the  case  today  ?  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  innumerable  speak- 
easies and  the  production  of  great  quantities  of  home  brew,  men  do  get  on 
the  job  Monday  mornings.  Tenement-house  brawls  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween.  The  "Coffee  Pots"  are  the  meeting  place  of  taxi  and  truck  drivers. 

Pawnshops  are  places  to  store  winter  clothes  and  to  realize  on  stolen 
goods,  not  the  place  to  hock  the  Sunday  suit  and  the  wedding  presents. 

The  policeman  who  has  walked  the  beat  for  years  will  tell  you  that  he 
hasn't  had  to  manhandle  a  wife-beater  in  an  age. 

Speak-easies  and  blind  pigs  there  are  on  the  West  Side,  but  the  continual 
Saturday-night  drunk  and  Monday-morning  head  are  gone. 

Employers  everywhere  are  agreed  that  the  law  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  workingmen  and  a  great  aid  to  efficient  operation  of  industry. 
They  are  for  it. 

BOOTLEGGERS'  PLANES  OF  LIVING1 

Settlement  workers  interviewed  all  sorts  of  representative  people  in 
their  neighborhoods.  The  proprietor  of  a  hardware  store  said:  " Fi- 
nancially people  are  in  better  circumstances.  Practically  everyone  in 
the  neighborhood  is  making  moonshine  and  selling  it ;  this  accounts 
for  the  extra  money.  .  .  ." 

The  prosperity  of  the  bootlegger  has  been  conspicuous  and  taken 
him  from  poorer  sections  to  better  ones.  "The  Italians  are  making 
money  because  Americans  are  buying  from  them,"  says  a  playground 
director  in  an  Italian  section.  From  a  community  center  of  mixed 
nationalities,  with  Mediterranean  people  predominating,  comes  the 
report  that  "the  well-being  of  the  entire  neighborhood  is  higher  .  .  . 
that  an  amazing  number  of  people  are  growing  prosperous  at  the  boot- 
leg business.  .  .  ." 

The  bootleggers  are  buying  property  and  are  increasingly  pros- 
perous.  This  is  a  great  temptation  to  well-meaning,  respectable  peo- 

1  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  Does  Prohibition  Work?  pp.  10,  57-58,  90,  98-99, 
131,  170,  291-294.   Harper  &  Brothers,  1927. 
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pie.  They  have  no  scruples  about  the  law.  "Why,  everybody  does  it," 
they  say.  When  hard  times  come,  through  loss  of  employment  or  sick- 
ness, what  better  way,  they  think,  to  supplement  the  family  income 
than  by  a  little  venture  in  bootlegging?  .  .  . 

Writes  a  former  worker  in  the  Associated  Charities  of ,  "It  was 

impossible  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  whether  fewer  calls  from 
the  families  of  drinking  men  were  due  to  the  profits  of  bootlegging  or 
to  there  being  less  drinking."  .  .  . 

The  bootleggers  are  increasingly  prosperous.  Mr.  T.  has  three  chil- 
dren and  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  A  few  years  ago  he 
became  a  bootlegger,  and  now  his  family  is  very  prosperous.  The 
children  are  receiving  splendid  educations,  and  the  family  has  many 
luxuries  unknown  to  them  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 

The  Italians  began  very  soon  to  sell  the  wine  which  they  had  for- 
merly made  for  their  own  use.  This  bootlegging,  together  with  the 
steady  employment,  has  brought  prosperity  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  to  the  Italians.  .  .  . 

There  have  come  in  these  reports  accounts  of  boys  wearing  short 
trousers  as  a  blind  to  the  enforcement  officers,  who  support  dependent 
mothers,  buy  shoes  for  little  sister,  and  put  themselves  through  college 
by  driving  liquor-loaded  vans  into  the  great  cities.  The  prices  they 
are  paid  for  this  service  vary  beyond  belief,  and  probably  depend  on 
the  demand  and  the  risk.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  bring  a  load  from 
a  near-by  suburb  into  New  York  City.  It  costs  $1000  a  load  from 
Indiana  into  Chicago.  .  .  . 

The  situation  of  the  Negro  bootlegger  is  different  from  either  of 
these.  Says  Mr.  W.  P.  Dabney  of  the  Cincinnati  group : 

Hundreds  of  its  inhabitants  have  made  money  handling  moonshine 
whisky,  and  its  sale  in  buffet  flats  and  at  private  parties  is  enormous.  The 
evasion  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  looked  upon  with  pride,  and  rarely 
is  any  exposure  made  of  those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  An  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  among  the  colored  people  of  Cincinnati  will  show  that 
the  present  prosperity  of  many  citizens  can  be  attributed  to  higher  wages, 
new  positions,  better  employment,  and  bootlegging,  rather  than  to  pro- 
hibition. .  .  . 

Dr.  Alain  Locke  interprets  the  situation  among  his  people : 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  bootlegging  has  offered  an  especial  attraction 
to  Negroes,  who  are  so  generally  shut  out  from  quick-money  activities  and 
the  speculative  chances  in  business.  I  have  heard  of  many  instances  where 
its  economic  chances  have  been  accepted  along  with  the  large  risk  as  the 
"only  chance"  to  get  a  start,  and  justified  as  such  ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  property  investments  and  transfers  to  legitimate  business  in  such 
cases  would  seem  to  suggest  a  special  economic  motive  and  pull  due  to 
thwarted  expression  in  legitimate  business  activity. 

Exercise 

Collect  and  report  statements  from  opponents  and  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition as  to  the  effects  on  consumption  habits  within  their  actual  experience. 


THE  SHIFTS  OF  EXPENDITURE  UNDER  PROHIBITION1 

Herman  Feldman 

Questions 

1.  What  changes  has  prohibition  made  in  standards  and  planes  of  living 
and  habits  of  consumption  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  people  good  by  law?  What  do  you  mean  by 
"good"? 

3.  Is  the  consumption  of  liquor  a  matter  for  individual  standards  or 
group  standards  to  determine?    (If  the  latter,  what  size  of  group?) 

4.  Is  the  control  of  liquor  chiefly  a  moral,  health,  economic,  or  political 
problem  ? 

5.  Is  prohibition  sumptuary  legislation  ? 

6.  How  should  its  success  or  failure  be  judged  ? 

[Whatever  one  may  believe  or  imagine  about  prohibition  and  its  effects, 
it  is  clear  that  so  drastic  a  measure  is  bound  to  have  marked  effects  upon 
standards,  and  probably  upon  planes,  of  living.  These  effects  have  been  ex- 
amined more  or  less  impartially  from  several  points  of  view  by  many  au- 
thors of  late.  Feldman,  who  teaches  economics  at  Dartmouth,  was  asked  to 
investigate  the  conditions  from  the  industrial  and  economic  angle,  and  pre- 
sents the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  resultant  changes  in  standards  of 
living.] 

To  produce  prosperity,  increases  in  production  and  in  income  must 
be  based  on  analogous  increases  in  consumption.  Testimony  comes 
from  everywhere  that  a  good  deal  of  the  money  that  was  spent  in 
saloons  on  liquor,  in  treats,  and  in  profligate  ways  induced  by  the 
environment  has  been  diverted  to  other  commodities.  Everyone  ad- 
mits that  there  is  much  drinking  going  on  today,  and  no  one  denies 

1  Herman  Feldman,  Prohibition:  Its  Industrial  and  Economic  Aspects,  pp.  381- 
393.   Appleton  and  Company,  1927.   Adapted. 
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that  the  small  group  of  wage-earners  who  insist  on  drinking  as  much 
as  formerly  have  less  money.  But  those  whose  observation  is  widest 
(and  this  includes  some  authorities  in  the  liquor  industry  itself)  admit 
that  many  more  people  are  spending  less.  This  is  the  case  under 
prohibition,  for  two  reasons.  Many  people  cannot  afford  the  price  of 
liquor  and  do  not  care  enough  about  it  to  buy  it ;  others  make  their 
alcoholic  beverages  themselves  and  so  are  not  under  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  spend  the  much-needed  contents  of  the  weekly  pay  envelope  in 
the  forgetful  environment  of  the  saloon. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that,  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
the  question  is  not  how  much  people  drink  but  how  much  they  spend 
for  drink,  and  what  effect  their  practice  of  drinking  has  on  their  pay 
envelopes.  We  have  indicated  that  the  country's  annual  drink  bill  in 
saloons  could  easily  total  §2,000,000,000  if  the  purchase  of  liquor 
were  as  unhampered  today  as  in  1914;  and  we  have  also  indicated 
that  the  bootleggers'  best  trade  comes  from  a  different  class  of  society 
than  that  patronizing  the  saloons  in  the  old  days.  The  bootleggers' 
clientele  today  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  people  whose  in- 
comes can  stand  the  strain  of  high-priced  liquor. 

If  a  good  deal  less  is  spent  on  liquor  by  the  masses  than  before,  we 
may  ask,  ( 1 )  what  is  it  going  for,  and  ( 2 )  why  is  it  important  eco- 
nomically that  money  is  going  for  these  other  things  instead  of  for 
liquor  ? 

Answering  the  first  part  of  the  question,  we  have  brought  out  in 
previous  chapters  that : 

1.  Contrary  to  popular  impression  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  was  not  declining  before  prohibition,  but  increasing  faster 
than  population,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  was  markedly  higher  a  few  years 
before  prohibition  than  at  any  time  in  the  present  century.  This 
means  that  we  had  by  no  means  reached  the  saturation  point  in  saloon 
expenditure,  and  that,  had  the  same  increases  in  wages  occurred  dur- 
ing these  few  years  without  prohibition  as  have  occurred  with  it,  a 
good  part  of  these  increases  might  have  been  spent  in  saloons  rather 
than  on  other  things.  The  question  whether  or  not  the  statistics  prove 
that  sobriety  was  decreasing  is  another  matter,  discussed  more  fully 
in  Chapter  II  [of  Feldman's  book. — Ed.]. 

2.  Part  of  the  desire  for  the  saloon's  beverages  has  been  diverted  to 
milk,  ginger  ale,  root  beer,  and  other  soft  drinks ;  some  benefit  may 
have  been  reaped  by  the  coffee  trade ;  ice  cream  and  candy  stores  have 
gotten  a  good  deal  of  extra  trade  because  of  the  closing  of  the  saloons ; 
cafeterias  and  small  lunch  rooms  have  taken  over  the  food  features. 
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3.  The  loss  of  the  recreational  features  of  the  saloon  left  a  great 
gap  in  the  leisure  time  of  many  wage-earners  accustomed  to  spend 
their  evenings  and  part  of  their  week-ends  in  its  congenial,  though  de- 
moralizing, environment.  The  unsatisfied  desire  for  recreation  is  re- 
garded in  the  motion-picture  industry  as  having  led  to  a  great  deal 
more  attendance  at  movies  by  wage-earners,  often  with  their  families. 
The  absence  of  the  compulsion  to  spend  on  drink  which  the  saloons, 
as  recreational  institutions,  represented  made  it  possible  for  many  a 
man  to  buy  a  car  or  a  radio,  or  to  take  part  in  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. Many  such  changes  have  occurred,  representing  economic  bene- 
fits to  other  industries  catering  to  a  desire  for  recreation.  .  .  . 

4.  The  statistics  of  thrift  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
individual  savings-bank  depositors  and  in  the  average  amount  per 
deposit,  a  striking  expansion  in  industrial  insurance  paid  in  weekly 
and  monthly  premiums  and  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  assets  of 
building  and  loan  associations ;  and  while  no  one  would  attribute  to 
prohibition  more  than  a  share  of  these  increases,  most  authorities  and 
most  persons  consulted  do  credit  prohibition  with  having  had  a  favor- 
able influence  in  encouraging  these  economic  trends. 

5.  The  wage-earner  has  been  led  to  take  a  greater  interest  in 
his  home,  and  as  a  consequence  of  lessened  expenditure  for  drink, 
as  one  factor,  his  standard  of  living  is  very  much  higher  than  it  was 
formerly.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  industries  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease their  markets  by  catering  to  the  masses,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  saloons  has  sent  ripples  of  purchasing  power  over  a  wide  area 
of  trade. 

6.  While  increases  in  real  wages  are  to  be  taken  into  account  (and 
they  have  been  given  their  weight),  such  increases  alone  do  not  ex- 
plain why  so  many  of  the  people  whose  incomes  were  impaired  by 
drink  in  the  past  would  not  spend  their  increased  earnings  in  the 
saloon  if  the  old  conditions  existed. 

7.  Economists  are  agreed  that  the  most  striking  increases  in  pro- 
duction in  the  past  few  years  have  been  in  manufactured  goods  de- 
voted to  recreation  and  diversion,  or  which  have  brought  radical 
changes  in  manners  of  living.  Many  goods  formerly  classed  as  luxuries 
have  today  become  necessities  or,  in  any  event,  are  found  almost  uni- 
versally in  use  among  the  masses.  Thus  the  increased  market  due  to 
the  abolition  of  the  saloons  has  been  one  influence  in  the  circle  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  upon  which  prosperity  of  a  permanent  kind 
may  be  based. 

Economic  importance  of  the  redirection  of  expenditure.  It  may, 
however,  be  said : 
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Assuming  that  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  marked  change  from 
expenditures  alcoholic  to  the  purchase  of  other  kinds  of  commodities, 
what  of  it  ?  Does  it  not  merely  show  that  our  present-day  prosperity 
has  come  at  the  expense  of  an  industry  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
itself  legal  and  prosperous  ?  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  taking 
money  from  one  set  of  people  to  enrich  another.  And  how  does  one 
know  that  the  satisfaction  secured  from  an  automobile,  or  a  radio,  or 
a  movie,  is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  from  alcoholic  drinks? 

To  the  latter  question  we  are  willing  to  say  that  we  do  not  know. 
We  pass  no  judgment  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  substitutes 
for  drink  compared  with  those  of  drink  itself.  But  we  do  see  a  vast 
economic  importance  in  the  redirection  of  consumption. 

To  take  up  this  point  in  more  detail,  the  economic  disadvantage  of 
satisfactions  secured  in  saloons  is  that  such  consumption  did  not  lead 
to  ever-expanding  desires  for  other  things.  Satisfactions  found  in 
liquor  began  and  ended  in  the  saloon ;  often  they  stultified  the  desire 
for  other  things.  They  took  people  out  of  the  ranks  of  consumers  of 
goods  in  general,  and  confined  their  demand  to  a  specialized  and 
deceptive  satisfaction  which  often  only  led  them  further  and  further 
away  from  other  wants.  And  the  more  effect  this  had,  the  less  possible 
did  it  become  for  a  man  to  own  other  things ;  the  less  confidence  did 
he  have  in  himself,  or  others  have  in  him,  that  he  could  be  trusted 
with  those  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  buys,  let  us  say,  a  car,  is  led  to 
want  many  more  things  by  the  possession  of  that  car.  It  stimulates 
him  to  become  a  different  kind  of  consumer.  There  is  some  founda- 
tion, therefore,  for  the  assertion  often  met,  that  some  of  the  excep- 
tional prosperity  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  self-satisfying  utility  of  alcohol  to  the  goods  and 
services  demanded  by  the  ever-expanding  desires  for  other  things. 
It  seems  a  plausible  deduction,  if  not  carried  too  far,  for  it  is  sup- 
ported both  by  an  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  wants  and  by  the 
actual  statistics  of  present-day  consumption.  .  .  .* 

That  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  saloons  was  to  augment  the 
effective  desire  of  the  wage-earners  for  other  things  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  comments  made  by  the  employers,  insurance  agents, 
and  others  from  whom  we  secured  information,  whether  they  were  in- 

1  Roger  W.  Babson,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  him,  attributes  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  masses  largely  to  prohibition,  and  takes  the  stand  that  "  there 
is  probably  no  one  factor  which  would  more  quickly  bring  about  a  business  panic 
and  a  period  of  unemployment  as  the  nullification,  by  legislation,  of  prohibition 
and  a  return  to  the  saloon." 
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dividually  for  prohibition  or  against  it.  A  Duluth  firm,  rather  dubious 
as  to  the  possibility  of  effective  prohibition  enforcement,  typifies  in 
its  opinion  a  sentiment  frequently  expressed  to  the  writer : 

...  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  our  employees,  has  made  them 
steadier  in  every  way,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  them  and  their 
families  many  luxuries  which  they  never  would  have  thought  it  possible  to 
own  before  prohibition  came  into  effect.  .  .  . 

The  difference  between  buying  liquor  and  buying  other  things  has 
effects  upon  another  aspect  of  consumption.  Opponents  of  prohibition 
have  in  some  instances  tried  to  explain  away  present-day  prosperity 
by  asserting  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  custom  of  buying  on  the 
installment  plan,  and  they  state  that  our  economic  structure  is  so  in- 
secure on  account  of  this  installment  business  that  it  will  topple  over 
when  it  gets  too  heavy.  Much  has  been  said  against  installment  sell- 
ing, but  what  has  been  proved  against  it  so  far  has  not  been  that  it  is 
bad,  but  that,  if  indiscriminately  practiced,  it  may  be  abused  and  lead 
to  great  harm.  For  the  present,  business  men  everywhere  seem  so 
strongly  committed  to  it  that  few  are  hesitating  to  base  their  selling 
campaigns  on  this  method. 

And  because  this  is  so,  the  friends  of  prohibition  have  scored  de- 
cisively in  pointing  out  that  installment  buying,  on  the  scale  that  it  is 
now  being  carried  on,  is  possible  only  when  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  have  established  their  dependability  as  debtors.  A  business 
man  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  prohibition  explains  this  as  follows : 

Men  who  could  not  have  "hung  up"  the  bartender  for  a  drink,  in  the 
old  days,  are  now  considered  good  risks  for  a  motor  car.  .  .  .  Families  are 
able  to  pay  their  current  bills  and  meet  their  installments  because  the  liquor 
bill  is  gone.  .  .  .  Any  credit  man  knows  that  a  sober  man  is  a  better  risk 
than  a  drinker.  A  sober  man,  too,  will  want  things  the  drinker  will  not  de- 
mand. A  nation  has  to  walk  very  steady  to  carry  the  lofty  structure  of 
general  credit  it  has  erected.  It  would  not  take  much  drink  to  bring  that 
whole  structure  down  in  ruins.1 

That  the  abolition  of  the  saloons  has  increased  dependability  seems 
to  be  borne  out  in  our  survey.  We  have  pointed  out  the  decreased 
proportion  of  charity  cases  attributed  to  drink,  the  general  testimony 
that  garnishments  of  wages  have  been  markedly  fewer,  and  the  in- 
crease in  attendance  and  morale  reported  by  employers. 

Benefits  of  prohibition  insecure.  It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that 
we  must  revert  to  the  uncertainty  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Richard  H.  Scott.  Prohibition  as  Seen  by  a  Business  Man,  North  American 
Review,  222:  47,  September-October-November,  1925. 
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chapter.  The  economic  benefits  of  legal  prohibition  are  based  on  sub- 
stantial prohibition  in  fact ;  on  the  actual  abolition  of  the  saloons,  or 
their  reduction  to  a  negligible  quantity,  not  on  the  mere  change  in 
name ;  on  a  greatly  lessened  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages ;  on 
a  general  influence  in  promoting  temperance  and  discouraging  over- 
indulgence. 

But  it  is  stated  that  liquor  is  available  everywhere,  that  speak- 
easies are  as  numerous  as  saloons,  that  the  liquor  consumption  today 
is  as  great  in  quantity  but  worse  in  quality.  We  are  told  that  prohi- 
bition would  have  all  the  economic  benefits  claimed  for  it  if  it  did 
prohibit,  but  that  it  is  not  working.  We  know  that  a  good  part  of  these 
statements  may  be  considered  true,  and  that  the  exaggerations  of 
some  people  are  due  to  a  well-founded  exasperation  with  the  keenly 
disturbing  conditions  they  have  observed. 

We  have  discounted  all  extreme  statements  of  this  kind  and  criti- 
cized the  data  in  detail,  but  the  matter  is  no  cause  for  smugness  and 
complacency.  The  proportion  of  charity  cases  due  to  intemperance, 
the  alcoholic  death  rate,  .  .  .  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
— none  of  these,  it  has  been  shown,  is  as  severe  as  in  pre-prohibition 
years,  but  the  trend  since  1920  has  been  strikingly  upwards.  Even 
though  it  is  true  that  the  1920  figure  is  not  a  normal  standard  to  judge 
by,  and  that  various  statistical  factors  sometimes  make  an  increase 
more  apparent  than  real,  there  is  never  comfort  in  figures  which  seem 
to  show  that  things  are  getting  worse. 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  part  of  the  better  record  of  1920,  192 1, 
and  1922  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  prohibition  was  still  new 
and  working  better ;  that  the  law  was  taken  more  seriously ;  that 
bootlegging  gangs  had  not  yet  been  organized  as  effectively ;  that  the 
diversion  of  alcohol  was  still  a  comparatively  new  problem.  May  it 
perhaps  be,  too,  that  the  strength  of  the  corrupt  forces  illegally  en- 
gaged in  liquor  production  and  in  breaking  down  the  law  has  been 
increasing  faster  than  the  strength  of  our  enforcing  agencies.  .  .  . 

The  economic  benefits  of  prohibition,  like  all  the  other  benefits, 
depend  not  on  the  enactment  of  statutory  prohibition  but  on  the 
achievement  of  prohibition  in  fact.  We  are  strongly  of  the  belief  that 
the  next  few  years  will  be  the  ones  fixing  the  status  of  prohibition. 
They  are  likely  to  decide  whether  the  forces  of  opposition  are  to  have 
the  upper  hand  or  are  to  be  subjected  to  control.  While  we  have  shown 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  economic  losses  and  disadvantages  of  prohibition 
have  been  small  and  few  as  compared  to  the  economic  advantages,  we 
think  that  the  final  answer  will  be  affected  by  the  challenge  of  these 
next  few  eventful  years. 
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Exercises 

1.  What  methods  are  suggested  for  improving  the  plane  of  comfort  of 

the  masses  ? 

2.  Give  examples  of  each  of  the  factors  influencing  changes  in  consumers' 
tastes.   (See  Introduction.) 
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XIII.  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  DEFENSE 
OF  COMMUNITY  STANDARDS 

In  theoretical  sociology  much  is  written  about  social  control.  Poli- 
cies of  uniformity  in  social  control  are  largely  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  mores,  the  defense  of  standards.  Methods  of  se- 
curing conformity  vary  widely  and  are  more  or  less  successful  under 
different  circumstances.  They  have  ranged  from  repressive  and  co- 
ercive violence,  through  legislation  and  discrimination,  to  exclusion, 
and  from  religious  exhortation  to  the  mildest  ridicule,  satire,  or  tactful 
suasion,  demonstration  by  example,  or  attractive  inducement.  Social 
work  and  home  economics  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ing of  family  standards.  Their  techniques  are  largely  educational  and 
persuasive. 

COLONIAL  "BLUE  LAWS"1 
Questions 

1.  What  is  sumptuary  legislation? 

2.  Is  it  likely  to  succeed  ?  Under  what  circumstances  ? 

3.  Are  there  other  ways  than  ordering,  forbidding,  and  punishing  by 
which  standards  can  be  legislatively  influenced  ? 

[People  who  complain  about  prohibition  as  an  interference  with  personal 
liberty,  our  birthright  from  the  forefathers,  are  apt  to  forget  such  sumptu- 
ary legislation  and  other  "blue  laws"  as  were  inflicted  upon  themselves  and 
each  other  by  said  forefathers.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  efforts  to  make 
people  conform  under  penalty  to  certain  community  standards  of  living. 
This  time  the  attempt  is  to  level  down  instead  of  up.  One  may  assume  that 
the  plane  of  living  was,  for  once,  above  the  standard,  among  considerable 
numbers.] 

The  following  are  orders  of  the  General  Court  (or  Legislature)  of 
the  Colony  of  Connt.  passed  at  the  time  of  the  date  of  each  order. 

1  The  Blue  Laws  of  New  Haven  Colony,  compiled  by  an  Antiquarian,  pp.  ioo- 
ioi,  u6.   Case  Tiffany  &  Co.,  1838. 
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1 64 1 — For  as  much  as  the  Court  having  lately  declared  their  appre- 
hensions to  the  Country  concerning  the  excess  in  wages  amongst  all 
sorts  of  artificers  and  workmen,  and  hoping  thereby,  men  would  have 
been  a  Law  unto  themselves,  but  finding  little  reformation  thereon. 
The  said  Court  hath  therefore  ordered,  That  sufficient  able  Carpen- 
ters, plowrights,  wheel  rights,  masons,  Joyners,  Smiths,  and  coopers, 
shall  not  take  above  20  pence  for  a  days  work  from  the  10th  of  March 
to  the  10th  of  October,  and  not  above  18  pence  a  day  for  the  other 
part  of  the  yere,  and  to  work  ten  hours  in  the  day  in  the  summer  tyme, 
besides  that  which  is  spent  in  eating  or  sleeping,  and  six  hours  in  the 
winter.  Also,  mowers  for  the  tyme  of  mowing,  shall  not  take  above 
20  pence  for  a  days  work. 

AT  A  COURT  OF  ELECTION  HELD  AT  HARTFORD,  MAY  11,  1676  .  .  . 

Whereas  excess  in  apparel  amongst  us  is  unbecoming  a  wilderness 
condition  and  the  profession  of  the  gospell,  whereby  the  riseing  Gener- 
ation is  in  danger  to  be  corrupted,  which  practices  are  testifyed  against 
in  God's  holy  word,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority 
thereof,  that  what  person  so-ever  shall  wear  Gold  or  Silver  Lace,  or 
Gold  or  Silver  Buttons,  Silk  Ribbons,  or  other  costly  superfluous  trim- 
ings,  or  any  bone  Lace  above  Three  shillings  p'r  yard,  or  Silk  Scarfes, 
the  List  makers  of  the  respective  Townes  are  hereby  required  to 
assesse  such  persons  so  offending,  (or  their  Husbands,  parents,  or 
masters  under  whose  govenment  they  are)  in  the  list  of  Estates  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  Estate ;  and  they  to  pay  their  Rates 
according  to  that  proportion,  as  such  men  use  to  pay,  to  whom  such 
aparell  alowed  as  suitable  to  their  Rank,  provided  this  law  shall  not 
extend  to  any  magistrate,  or  a  like  publique  officer  of  this  Colony, 
their  wives  or  children,  whoe  are  left  to  their  discretion  in  wearing  of 
aparell  or  any  setled  military  commission  officer,  or  such  whose  quality 
and  Estate  have  been  above  the  ordinary  degree,  though  now  decayed. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  such  persons  as  shall  for  the  future 
make,  or  weave,  or  buy  any  aparell  exceeding  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  their  persons  and  Estates,  or  that  is  apparently  beyond  the 
necessary  end  of  apparell  for  covering  or  comeliness,  either  of  these 
to  be  Judged  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  County  Court  where  such  pre- 
sentments are  made,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  Ten  shillings ; 
and  if  any  Taylor  shall  fashion  any  garment  for  any  child  or  servant 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Parent  or  Master  of  such  child  or  servant, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  ten  shillings. 
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Exercises 

1.  Look  up  and  report  on  sumptuary  legislation  in  Colonial  times. 

2.  Compare  the  present  practices  of  Communists  in  Russia  with  those  of 
early  Quakers  and  Puritans. 

EFFECTS  OF  CONSUMPTIVE  STATUTES1 

Newel  Howland  Comish 

Questions2 

1.  Should  personal  expenditures  for  consumption  goods  be  gauged  ac- 
cording to  income  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  graduate,  according  to  personal  income,  the 
number  and  quality  of  gowns  that  women  may  purchase  annually  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  better  way  to  eliminate  the  liquor  traffic, — by  education 
or  by  national  prohibition  ?   Why  ? 

4.  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  measure  that  prohibited  the 
general  use  of  opium  ? 

[" Prohibition"  par  excellence  refers  now  to  alcohol.  Many  other  efforts 
have  been  made  to  control  by  law  people's  private  expenditures.  Such  laws 
represent  a  conflict  between  community  and  individual  standards,  or  be- 
tween a  dominant  and  a  repressed  class.  In  some  cases  there  is  actually  a 
divided  self3  in  those  who  advocate  the  law  as  a  community  standard  and 
privately  violate  it,  those  who  wish  public  support  against  their  own  weak- 
ness, or  those  who  thus  compensate  for  a  guilty  memory. 

Sumptuary  laws  based  upon  class  domination  over  a  majority  or  over  a 
waxing  minority  seem,  in  the  past,  to  have  failed.  Laws  forbidding  manu- 
facture and  sale  are  not,  however,  strictly  sumptuary.  Moreover,  where 
public  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous,  enforcement  is  comparatively  easy.  Law 
enforcement,  if  the  effects  are  unexpectedly  good,  is  itself  an  educational 
demonstration  and  serves  to  change  standards.  A  new  generation,  without 
fixed  standards,  is,  moreover,  habituated  more  easily  to  the  newer  standards. 

Dr.  Comish  was  professor  of  economics  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  teaches  social  economics.  His  whole  book  deals  with  "The  Standard 
of  Living,"  and  the  present  chapter  is  selected  merely  because  it  covers  a 

1  Newel  Howland  Comish,  The  Standard  of  Living:  Elements  of  Consumption, 
pp.  137-147.  Copyright,  1922,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission.  Adapted. 

2  Adapted  from  Cornish's  own  list  of  questions  and  exercises. 

•°'Cf.  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay's  line,  "I  am  not  just,  but  I  can  vote  for  justice." 
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ground  not  so  briefly  summarized  by  other  authors  in  the  field.  Which  side 
do  you  think  really  has  the  better  of  the  arguments  he  lists  ?  Does  the  end 
justify  the  means  ?] 

Laws  proposed  to  regulate  consumption  have  been  enacted  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  In  olden  times  the  higher  classes  of  society  sought  to 
prevent  the  lower  classes  from  imitating  them,  by  passing  sumptuary 
laws  which  largely  prescribed  what  the  lower  classes  could  not  con- 
sume. When  nations  have  been  engaged  in  deadly  warfare,  laws  have 
been  enacted  limiting  the  consumption  of  certain  articles  in  order  that 
the  war  might  be  carried  on  more  effectively.  At  other  times,  laws, 
interfering  with  normal  consumption,  have  been  imposed  upon  a  peo- 
ple to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  certain  commodities.  These  pro- 
hibitory laws  aim  at  social  and  moral  welfare. 

Sumptuary  laws.  As  early  as  1294  the  nobility  and  clergymen 
of  France  attempted  to  hedge  in  the  common  people  by  sumptuary 
laws.  A  few  ordinances  then  and  later  imposed  are  here  given  as 
examples. 

1.  "We  decree,"  says  an  ordinance  of  1294  (in  France)  "that  every  man- 
ner of  people  who  have  not.  an  income  of  six  thousand  Tournish  livres  shall 
not  use,  and  will  not  be  able  to  use,  any  gold  and  silver  plate  for  drinking,  for 
eating,  or  for  any  other  use,  and  that  no  person,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, shall  practice  any  fraud  about  it :  and  from  the  above  mentioned 
silver,  we  decree  that  our  coin  be  made  for  the  common  profit  of  our  kingdom." x 

2.  Another  provision  states  that  "no  bourgeois  woman  shall  have  a 
chariot."1 

3.  A  provision,  again,  excluding  the  bourgeoisie  from  the  class  of  the 
so-called  elite,  runs  thus:  "No  bourgeois,  man  or  woman,  shall  wear  green 
or  gray,  or  ermine,  and  they  shall  dispose  of  those  they  have,  by  a  year  from 
Easter  next.  They  shall  not  wear,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  wear,  gold,  pre- 
cious stones,  or  coronets  of  gold  or  silver."1 

4.  Still  other  provisions  setting  forth  the  "metes  and  bounds"  for  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  knights,  and  prelates  run: 

a.  "The  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  of  six  thousand  livres  in  land  or  more, 
may  have  four  robes  a  year  and  no  more,  and  the  women  as  many."1 

b.  "A  knight  who  has  three  thousand  livres  in  land  may  have  three  robes 
a  year  and  no  more ;  and  one  of  these  three  robes  will  be  for  summer."1 

c.  "It  is  ordained  that  no  prelate  or  baron  shall  have  a  robe  for  his  body 
of  more  than  twenty-five  Tournish  sous  a  Paris  ell."1 

5.  Like  the  last-quoted  provision,  here  is  another  that  has  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious tinge :  "  No  one  shall  have  at  the  principal  meal  but  two  viands  and 
a  pork  soup,  and  let  him  not  deceive  about  it,  and  if  it  is  fasting  season,  he 
shall  only  have  two  herring  soups  and  two  dishes."1 

^lanqui,  History  of  Political  Economy,  p.  i75- 
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Another  nation  that  prescribed  what  may  or  may  not  be  consumed 
by  different  classes  was  old  Japan.  To  illustrate : 

A  farmer  with  a  property  assessed  at  twenty  koku  (of  rice)  was  not  al- 
lowed to  build  a  house  more  than  thirty-six  feet  long,  or  to  use  in  building  it 
such  superior  qualities  of  wood  as  Keyaki  or  hinoki.  The  roof  of  his  house 
was  to  be  made  of  bamboo  thatch  or  straw,  and  he  was  strictly  forbidden 
the  comfort  of  floor  mats.  On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
he  was  forbidden  to  have  fish  or  any  roasted  food  served  at  the  wedding 
feast.  The  women  of  his  family  were  not  allowed  to  wear  leather  sandals  ; 
they  might  wear  only  straw  sandals  or  wooden  clogs,  and  the  thongs  of  the 
sandals  or  the  clogs  were  to  be  made  of  cotton.  Women  were  further  for- 
bidden to  wear  hair  bindings  of  silk,  or  hair  ornaments  of  tortoise  shells, 
but  they  might  wear  wooden  combs  and  combs  of  bone — not  ivory.  The 
men  were  forbidden  to  wear  stockings,  and  their  sandals  were  to  be  made  of 
bamboo.   They  were  also  forbidden  to  use  sunshades  or  paper  umbrellas.1 

War  regulations.  During  the  late  World  War  there  was  a  body  of 
regulations  that  grew  up  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing and  limiting  consumption.  First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  impress 
people  with  the  need  of  conservation.  This  was  done  through  bulletin 
boards,  electric  signs,  indoor  advertising  displayed  in  railroad  and 
street  cars,  space  in  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  other  mediums,  vol- 
unteer speakers,  housewife  pledges,  etc.2  These  efforts  were  effective, 
but  not  effective  enough.  As  a  consequence,  compulsory  regulations 
were  passed. 

In  January,  19 18,  flour  mills  were  requested  to  raise  their  per- 
centage of  extraction  to  74  per  cent  and  to  eliminate  altogether  the 
sale  of  patent  flour.3  This  regulation  produced  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately 2,935,721  barrels  of  flour.2  Later,  namely,  on  February  3, 
19 1 8,  a  provision  was  passed  compelling  bakers  to  use  5  per  cent  of 
substitute  flour  in  the  bread  they  made.  This  substitute  amount  was 
increased  later  to  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively.  These  re- 
strictions resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  3,825,000  barrels  of  flour.2 
About  February  1,  191 8,  all  dealers  and  millers,  selling  wheat  flour  to 
individual  consumers,  were  required  to  sell  one  pound  of  wheat  flour 
substitutes  with  every  pound  of  wheat  flour.2  These  substitutes  in- 
cluded corn  meal,  corn  grits,  oatmeal,  and  rice.  The  saving  thus  ef- 
fected amounted  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  formerly 
used.2  In  April  of  the  same  year,  hotels  were  compelled  to  serve  not 
more  than  two  ounces  of  Victory  bread  to  one  person  at  a  meal.3 

^oss,  Social  Psychology,  pp.  101-102. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  1918,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10,  11. 
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A  special  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley  was  also  launched.  Congress  prohibited  distilling  after  Septem- 
ber 10,  191 7.  This  act  effected  a  saving  of  about  40,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  barley,  and  rye  in  1918.1 

Sugar  too  was  included  in  the  conservation  scheme.  On  May  15, 
19 1 8,  the  sales  of  sugar  to  manufacturers  of  less  essential  foodstuffs 
were  limited,  from  January  1  to  July  1,  to  80  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
used  in  the  same  period  in  1917.2  On  July  1  the  same  restrictions  were 
extended  to  all  buyers  of  sugar  except  household  consumers.  These 
regulations,  together  with  the  voluntary  restrictions  of  household  con- 
sumption, produced  a  saving  of  between  400,000  and  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  during  the  calendar  year.3  Hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  and 
clubs  also  saved  approximately  50,000  tons  of  sugar  between  October, 
19 1 7,  and  August  1,  19 18.4 

Fats  were  also  conserved  through  regulations.4  The  War  Trade 
Board  limited  the  exports  of  fats  to  neutrals.  Each  importing  country 
was  limited  to  the  minimum  requirements.  Some  compulsory  rules 
were  adopted  to  prevent  waste  of  fats.  Cottonseed  crushers  and  re- 
finers were  compelled  to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  edible  oil. 
Bakeries  were  required  to  use  no  more  than  two  pounds  of  vegetable 
shortening  to  one  barrel  of  flour.  The  use  of  lard  in  bread  was  entirely 
forbidden.  Garbage  also  was  utilized.5  During  the  year  19 18  forty 
cities,  comprising  a  population  of  2,217,200,  " changed  from  a  nonutili- 
zation  method  of  garbage  disposal  to  a  hog-feeding  method  of  dis- 
posal." These  nonutilization  changes  meant  an  increase  of  pork 
production  of  about  20,000,000  pounds  during  the  year. 

Voluntary  and  compulsory  attempts  were  likewise  made  to  conserve 
perishables.  An  example  of  the  compulsory  regulations  is  that  regard- 
ing the  shipment  of  live  hens.  On  February  11,  1918,  an  order  was 
issued  "prohibiting  transactions  in,  and  shipments  of,  live  hens  and 
pullets,  between  February  n,  1918,  and  April  30,  1918."6  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  was  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of  laying  hens  on 
the  farm  for  egg  production.  The  result  of  the  order  is  partly  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  on  June  1  there  was  1 1.1  per  cent  more  eggs  in  storage 
than  on  the  same  date  in  191 7. 

The  National  Prohibition  Act.  During  the  World  War  occasion 
arose  in  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  general  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  through  the  passage  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  Intoxi- 

1  Annual  Report  oj  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  1918,  p.  11. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  12. 

3Ibid.,  p.  12.  4Ibid.,  p.  13. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  15.  6Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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eating  liquors  mean,  in  this  law,  "beer,  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  malt 
and  other  vinous  liquors  which  contain  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume."  The  law  also  provides  for  a  relatively  heavy 
penalty  in  case  of  violation.  A  violator  is  subject  to  a  fine  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1000,  and  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  to  one  year, 
or  both.  The  enactment,  which  is  now  a  permanent  part  of  our 
statutes  through  Constitutional  amendment,  virtually  prohibits  the  use 
of  liquors,  excepting,  of  course,  for  medical  and  sacramental  purposes. 

Other  modern  restrictions  on  consumption.  For  some  time  many 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  trying  to  prohibit  the  use  and 
consumption  of  certain  articles.  Among  these  commodities  are  opium, 
indecent  or  obscene  prints,  paintings,  photographs,  books,  cards,  litho- 
graphs, or  other  engravings.  The  United  States  has  laws  which  tend  to 
prohibit  internal  trade  in  such  commodities,  as  well  as  laws  which 
tend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  goods.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  the  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  social 
welfare  of  individual  citizens. 

Still  another  class  of  restrictions  deals  with  the  character  of  goods 
that  are  used  or  consumed.  Moving  pictures  and  bathing  clothes  fall 
into  this  class  of  goods.  Movies  have  been  censured  for  some  time, 
but  bathing  suits  are  just  coming  in  for  world-wide  criticism.  At  pres- 
ent (June,  1922)  there  is  a  great  hubbub  about  bathing  clothes.1  "In 
Havana  and  Honolulu,  from  Coney  Island  to  Coronado,  at  every  bath- 
ing beach  and  lake  and  pool  in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  girls  and 
the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  are  fussing  about  what  is  proper 
and  what  is  not,  in  the  water." 

In  America  the  controversy  has  largely  resolved  itself  into  a  debate 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  one-piece  and  two-piece  suits.  Most 
'of  the  ordinances  that  have  been  passed  in  American  cities  tend  toward 
prohibiting  the  one-piece  suit.  One  set  of  rules  adopted  by  a  middle- 
western  city  follows : 

The  one-piece  bathing  suit,  which  women  are  not  allowed  to  wear,  shall 
be  construed  as  a  suit  without  any  skirt  or  other  appendage  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  so-called  Annette  Kellerman  tights.  A  bathing  skirt,  even  if  sewn 
to  the  rest  of  the  garment,  shall  be  construed  as  a  two-piece  suit. 

Bathing  "rebels"  and  fashion  designers,  however,  have  attempted 
to  evade  the  moral  issue  by  evolving  "two-piece  suits  which  fill  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  yet  have  all  the  freedom  and  style  of  the  one- 
piece  article."  But  these  so-called  "outlaws"  are  having  difficulty  in 

1  For  fuller  treatment  see  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal,  June  18,  1922. 
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their  attempts  at  law  evasion,  just  as  some  motion-picture  manufac- 
turers are  having  difficulty  in  their  attempts  to  throw  improper  pic- 
tures on  the  screen.  Public  sentiment  favoring  good  morals  seems, 
fortunately,  to  be  growing  stronger,  as  time  comes  and  goes. 

Alleged  arguments  against  the  limitations  of  consumption.  Some 
people  maintain  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right  to  consume  what  and 
how  he  pleases.  They  accordingly  assert  that  any  legal  limitation 
whatever  upon  consumption  is  a  violation  of  man's  natural,  inherent, 
sacred  rights. 

Another  argument  against  the  restriction  of  consumption  pertains 
to  taxation.  Using  liquor  as  an  example,  the  contention  runs  thus :  If 
the  general  use  of  liquors  is  prohibited,  one  of  the  best  sources  of  taxa- 
tion is  eliminated.  A  heavy  tax  can  be  placed  on  liquors,  and  the  con- 
sumers pay  it  without  noticing  it.  It  being  an  indirect  tax,  and  being, 
therefore,  easily  collected,  it  should  consequently  be  retained.  "But 
how  can  the  tax  be  retained  when  the  product  on  which  it  is  levied  is 
nonexistent  ?  " 

A  third  contention  relates  to  prosperity.  Again  taking  liquor  as  the 
example,  it  is  said  that  the  consumption  of  liquors  makes  for  pros- 
perity. Farmers,  manufacturers,  and  laborers  make  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the  course  of  one  year  "  grain  and  other 
farm  products  to  the  value  of  $113,513,971  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors"1  in  the  United  States.  Abolish  this  traffic  and  you 
abolish  prosperity. 

A  fourth  argument  hinges  on  the  making  of  character.  It  is  said 
that  the  best  way  to  develop  character  is  to  teach  people  to  resist 
temptation  rather  than  to  take  temptation  away  from  them.  If  peo- 
ple are  exposed,  therefore,  to  all  kinds  of  temptation,  they  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  strong  citizens. 

Finally,  the  contention  of  some  is  that  unrestricted  consumption  is 
an  effective  means  to  eliminate  weaklings  in  society.  "The  shortest 
way  to  make  this  world  a  heaven  is  to  let  those  so  inclined  hurry  hell- 
ward  at  their  own  pace."  Surely  liquor  and  opium  hurry  the  weak- 
lings onward. 

Alleged  arguments  for  restrictions  on  consumption.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contended  that  man  has  no  natural,  inherent,  sacred  rights. 
Society  lives  and  lets  live  according  to  its  own  will.  Being  a  creature 
subject  to  society,  then,  man  has  no  natural  rights  to  be  impaired. 
Hence  society  may  regulate  man's  consumption  as  it  sees  fit. 

In  answer  to  the  second  argument  made  on  taxation,  it  is  asserted 

1Nourse,  Agricultural  Economics,  p.  98. 
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that,  while  a  tax  levied  on  liquor  is  easily  collected,  it  nevertheless 
violates  one  of  the  canons  of  taxation  ;  namely,  it  does  not  tax  ability. 
If  a  poor  man  consumes  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  beer  that  a 
rich  man  consumes,  he  pays  the  same  tax  that  the  rich  man  pays. 
Clearly,  this  tax  is  not  based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  should  be  so  based 
in  order  to  make  for  justice. 

As  to  the  prosperity  argument,  it  is  extemely  doubtful  whether  the 
liquor  traffic  makes  for  permanent  prosperity.  While  it  may  tem- 
porarily benefit  certain  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  laborers  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  the  business,  it  may  injure  even  more  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  traffic.  Even  these  persons  whom  it  may  appar- 
ently aid  in  a  material  way  may  be  as  well  off  or  better  off  in  the  long 
run  if  they  were  engaged  in  other  industries.  And  where  the  United 
States  is  so  varied  in  resources,  it  is  quite  possible  to  divert  land,  labor, 
and  capital  into  legitimate  fields  to  advantage.  While  there  is  a  sacri- 
fice in  changing,  the  change  is  nevertheless  wholesome.  Truly,  sober 
men  are  more  efficient  than  drunken  men. 

In  respect  to  character,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  man  does  not 
need  to  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptation  to  grow  mentally  and 
physically, — to  develop  character.  Service  is  one  of  the  keys  to  strong 
character,  and  by  rendering  service — daily  service — one  develops 
more  genuine  character  in  a  week  than  one  could  if  one  merely  resisted 
temptations  for  ten  thousand  years. 

That  unrestricted  consumption  weeds  out  the  weaklings  in  society 
is  partly  true.  Perhaps  it  is  really  best  to  let  "those  so  inclined  hurry 
hellward  at  their  own  pace,"  but  fortify  the  young  so  they  will  not  be 
so  inclined.  This  can  be  done  in  many  instances  by  limiting  or  by 
prohibiting  the  use  or  the  consumption  of  certain  goods.  It  is  the 
oncoming  generation,  rather  than  those  that  are  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
old  generation,  whom  such  restrictions  will  benefit  most. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  nations  certainly  have,  and  take, 
the  right  to  regulate  consumption.  In  some  cases,  modern  restrictions 
are  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection  as  in  times  of  war ;  in  other 
cases,  restrictions  are  for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  social  welfare. 
Either  purpose  is  justified  when  the  results  are  beneficial.  Usually 
the  results  are  beneficial  in  war  because  of  natural  patriotism ;  but 
in  times  of  peace,  when  patriotism  is  not  so  strong,  a  reasonable 
majority  of  people  is  necessary  to  enforce  an  ordinance  regulating  con- 
sumption. In  restricting  consumption  in  peace  times,  therefore,  the 
probability  of  successfully  enforcing  an  act  is  no  less  important  than 
the  passage  of  the  act. 
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Exercises 

1.  Make  a  study  of  your  state  laws  which  regulate  consumption.  Are 
they  being  enforced  ?   Why  ? 1 

2.  Who  is  to  judge  what  is  "good  morals"  in  fashions? 

AMERICANIZATION:   COERCIVE  OR  COOPERATIVE?2 

Allen  T.  Burns 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  most  and  least  effective  methods  of  Americanization? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  examples  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  Americanization 
from  your  own  observation  ? 

3.  How  else  may  community  standards  be  imposed,  or  people  brought 
into  conformity  to  them  ? 

4.  Does  America  ever  use  political  means  to  influence  standards  of  living  ? 

[It  is  in  the  nature  of  community  standards  to  insist  upon  conformity. 
Various  means  of  social  control  are  utilized,  of  which  a  few  examples  fol- 
low. Note  that  standardization  may  be  carried  too  far  if  it  means  the  im- 
position of  uniform  expenditures  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  everybody: 
dullness,  discontent,  or  disgust  and  rebellion  may  result.  Community  stand- 
ards are  most  effective  in  producing  organic  welfare,  personal  adjustment, 
and  normal  family  life  when  they  insist  merely  upon  such  goods,  services, 
and  conduct  for  everyone  as  are  demonstrably  necessary  to  give  to  each  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  harmonious  self-development. 

Americanization,  aside  from  superficial  "  ioo%-ism,"  is  essentially  the  ef- 
fort to  inculcate  American  standards,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
assimilation  of  American  standards  and  attitudes,  such  as  they  are.  The 
nation's  lack  of  success  in  the  uniting  of  native  and  foreign-born  had  not 
been  generally  felt  before  the  World  War ;  during  the  war  this  failure  was 
exaggerated,  and  some  hysterical  efforts  defeated  their  own  purpose. 

Allen  T.Burns  was  formerly  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  is  now  director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  an  agency  of 
inquiry  and  indorsement  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  he  headed  a  comprehensive  study,  published  in 
eleven  volumes,  of  the  methods,  problems,  and  results  of  Americanization.] 

The  point  of  what  I  have  to  say  can  perhaps  be  epitomized  in  a 
question  that  an  immigrant  friend  of  mine  asked  me  not  long  ago, 
which  was  this:  atIzation'  is  what  we  fled  from.   Is  it  any  different 

1  Drawn  from  Cornish's  own  list  of  questions  and  exercises. 
2 Parts  of  an  address  by  Allen  T.  Burns,  City  Club  Bulletin  (Chicago),  13:  36- 
37,  February  23,  1920. 
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when  you  put  'American'  before  it  than  when  it  is  prefaced  by  'Rus- 
sian' or  'Prussian'?"  That  is  the  question  that  Americanizers  need 
to  be  asking  themselves  today.  .  .  . 

We  need  also  to  understand  .  .  .  some  of  the  instinctive  reactions  of 
the  immigrants.  Immigrants  are  instinctive  revolutionists  against  com- 
pulsory conformity,  just  as  inevitably  as  we  react  today  in  the  face  of 
European  revolutions.  It  is  inbred  in  them.  The  German  revolution 
did  not  start  in  19 18  ;  it  started  in  1913  ;  almost  unobserved.  For  the 
first  time  in  German  history  the  Reichstag  passed  resolutions  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Imperial  German  Government.  It  passed  them 
twice  in  the  same  year.  It  passed  them  because  the  German  govern- 
ment had  brought  to  a  climax,  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  west  and  in 
Posen  on  the  east,  its  efforts  to  make  Germans  out  of  Frenchmen  and 
Poles  by  means  of  compulsion.  The  shot  that  was  not  only  heard  but 
mourned  around  the  world,  down  in  the  southern  part  of  Austria, 
nearly  six  years  ago,  was  a  shot  resulting  from  the  attempt  of  an  im- 
perial government  to  bring  about,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  and  atti 
tudes  and  interests  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  within  its  territory,  extreme 
political  and  cultural  conformity. 

This  policy  in  Europe  had  as  much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  Great 
War  as  any  other  one  factor.  It  has  also  had  as  much  to  do  with  our 
immigration  as  any  fact  in  the  history  of  Europe.  For  a  very  large 
part  of  our  immigration  has  been  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  this  "ization"  by  compulsion.  The  German  immigrants  of  1848, 
the  Roumanians  and  Serbians  from  Austria-Hungary,  the  Poles  from 
German-,  Austrian-  or  Russian-Poland,  were  all  in  revolt  and  in  deep 
resentment  against  the  attempt  at  compulsory  conformity.  So,  just  as 
instinctive  as  our  reaction  against  revolution  in  Europe,  is  the  reaction 
of  these  immigrants  in  our  midst  today,  in  the  face  of  activities  of  our 
government  which  they,  for  the  life  of  them,  do  not  distinguish  from 
those  from  which  they  fled. 


STANDARDS  THROUGH  POLITICAL  ACTION1 
Question 

Can  government  and  politics  be  used  to  establish  and  enforce  standards 
otherwise  than  through  personal  or  social  prohibitory  legislation  ? 

1  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order:  A  Report  on  Reconstruction,  pp.  5-6. 
The  Labour  Party,  National  Labour  Press,  London,  1018.  Adapted. 
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["Ization"  is  not  the  only  way  of  imposing  standards.  Through  political 
action  and  eventually  through  legislation,  a  group  may  secure  legal  enforce- 
ment, if  they  have  public  opinion  to  "back  them  up."  The  still  influential 
post-war  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  having  been  largely  influ- 
enced or  framed  by  social  economists,  such  as  J.  A.  Hobson  and  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  so  clearly  recognizes  this  process,  especially  in  relation  to 
standards  of  family  welfare,  that  the  following  is  a  particularly  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  principle.] 

The  Four  Pillars  of  the  House  that  we  propose  to  erect,  resting  upon 
the  common  foundation  of  the  democratic  control  of  society  in  all  its 
activities,  may  be  termed,  respectively : 

i.  The  universal  enforcement  of  the  national  minimum  ; 

2.  The  democratic  control  of  industry  ; 

3.  The  revolution  in  national  finance  ;  and 

4.  The  surplus  wealth  for  the  common  good.  .  .  . 

The  universal  enforcement  of  a  national  minimum.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  Labor  Party — in  significant  contrast  with  those  of  the 
capitalist  system,  whether  expressed  by  the  Liberal  or  by  the  Con- 
servative Party — is  the  securing  to  every  member  of  the  community, 
in  good  times  and  bad  alike  (and  not  only  to  the  strong  and  able,  the 
well-born  or  the  fortunate),  of  all  the  requisites  of  healthy  life  and 
worthy  citizenship.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  "class"  proposal.  Such  an 
amount  of  social  protection  of  the  individual,  however  poor  and  lowly, 
from  birth  to  death,  is,  as  the  economist  now  knows,  as  indispensable 
to  fruitful  cooperation  as  it  is  to  successful  combination ;  and  it  af- 
fords the  only  complete  safeguard  against  that  insidious  degradation 
of  the  standard  of  life,  which  is  the  worst  economic  and  social  calamity 
to  which  any  community  can  be  subjected.  We  are  members  one  of 
another.  No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone.  If  any,  even  the  humblest, 
is  made  to  suffer,  the  whole  community  and  every  one  of  us,  whether 
or  not  we  recognize  the  fact,  is  thereby  injured.  Generation  after 
generation  this  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  the  faith  of  Labor.  It  will 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  any  Labor  Government.  .  .  . 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Labor  Party  today  stands  for  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  policy  of  the  national  minimum,  to  which  (as  embodied 
in  the  successive  elaborations  of  the  Factory,  Mines,  Railways,  Shops, 
Merchant  Shipping,  Trade  Boards,  and  Truck  Acts,  the  Public  Health, 
Housing,  and  Education  Acts,  and  the  Minimum-Wage  Acts)  the 
spokesmen  of  Labor  have  already  gained  the  support  of  the  enlight- 
ened statesmen  and  economists  of  the  world.  All  these  laws  purporting 
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to  prevent  any  degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  need  considerable 
improvement  and  extension  before  they  can  fulfill  their  purpose  of 
securing  to  every  worker,  by  hand  or  by  brain,  at  least  the  prescribed 
minimum  of  health,  education,  hisure,  and  subsistence,  whilst  their 
administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  instance,  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  fails,  shamefully,  not  merely  to  secure  proper 
provision  for  all  the  victims  of  accident  and  industrial  disease,  but, 
what  is  much  more  important,  does  not  succeed  in  preventing  their 
continual  increase.  The  amendment  and  consolidation  of  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Acts,  with  their  extension  to  all  employed  persons  and 
the  restriction  of  the  working  week  to  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours, 
is  long  overdue,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  Labor  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  staff  of  inspectors,  especially  by  the  addition  of  more  men  and 
women  of  actual  experience  of  the  workshop  and  the  mine.  The  Coal 
Mines  (Minimum-Wage)  Act  must  certainly  be  maintained  in  force, 
and  suitably  amended,  so  as  both  to  insure  greater  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions among  the  several  districts  and  to  make  the  District  Minimum 
in  all  cases  an  effective  reality.  The  same  policy  will,  in  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  laborers,  dictate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Legal  Wage 
clauses  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  now  enacted  only  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  the  prompt  amendment  of  any  defects  that  may  be  revealed 
in  their  working.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  wage- 
earners,  notably  women  and  the  less  skilled  workmen  in  various  oc- 
cupations are  unable  by  combination  to  obtain  wages  adequate  for 
decent  maintenance  in  health,  the  Labor  Party  intends  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Trade  Boards  Act  is  suitably  amended  and  made  to  apply  at  once 
to  all  industrial  employments  in  which  any  considerable  number  of 
those  employed  obtain  less  than  30s.  per  week.  The  legal  minimum 
(which  will  need  revision  according  to  the  level  of  prices,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  very  lowest  statutory  base  line  for  the  least  skilled 
adult  workers,  men  or  women,  in  any  occupation,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom)  must  be  not  less  than  enough  to  provide  all  the 
requirements  of  a  full  development  of  body,  mind,  and  character, 
from  which  the  nation  has  no  right  to  exclude  any  class  or  section 
whatsoever.  .  .  . 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  program  outlined  above  with  programs  of  American  social- 
ist groups ;  with  that  of  the  major  American  parties ;  with  the  arguments 
for  American  minimum-wage  legislation. 

2.  What  practical  program  of  political  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
standards  can  you  find  or  suggest  for  an  American  state  or  city  ? 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  RELIEF  POLICY1 
Edward  T.  Devine 

Questions 

If  a  community  talks  about  having  a  high  standard  but  tolerates  low 
planes  of  living  among  its  poor,  which  of  these  represents  the  real  commu- 
nity standard?    (Compare  the  definition  given  in  the  Introduction.) 

[In  addition  to  Americanization  and  political  action,  a  community's 
philanthropy  and  social  work  are  further  evidence  of  its  standards  and  of 
its  insistence  upon  them.  A  function  of  social  work  is  the  restoration  of  per- 
sons, families,  groups,  or  conditions  to  a  tolerable  level ;  and  this  plane, 
whatever  it  be,  if  it  be  frankly  tolerated,  indicates  the  community's  actual 
standard. 

Social  legislation  and  union  demands  are  other  means  of  insisting  on 
standards. 

Dr.  Devine  here  outlines  sound  principles  underlying  these  methods.] 

The  principle  for  which  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found  in  the  formu- 
lation and  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  normal  standard  of 
living,  and  the  rigid  adoption  of  either  disciplinary  or  charitable  meas- 
ures as  may  be  found  appropriate  and  necessary  for  those  families  and 
individuals  whose  income  and  expenditure  do  not  conform  to  such 
standard.  An  approach  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard  has  already 
been  made  from  various  directions.  The  general  acceptance  of  the 
obligation  in  the  last  extremity  to  support  life,  to  make  provision  for 
orphan  children,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  to  provide 
burial  is  in  effect  the  primitive  form  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
standard  of  living  is  accepted.  The  sanitary  code,  nominally  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  but  really,  if  the  motives  supporting  it  are 
fully  analyzed,  quite  as  much  from  an  altruistic  concern  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  imposes  a  standard  much  beyond  this  elementary 
requirement.  In  the  larger  cities  where  the  prevailing  standard  would 
otherwise  be  lowest,  it  is  often  in  fact  kept  very  high  by  positive  en- 
actment. Overcrowding  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms  is  prevented,  a 
normal  supply  of  light  and  air  is  secured,  suitable  precautions  against 
fire  and  other  dangers  to  life  and  loss  of  property  are  prescribed ;  a 
definite  standard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  is  deliberately  estab- 
lished ;  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  moral  contamination  of  those 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  21:  C-io, 
May,  1903.  Adapted. 
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who  would  be  most  exposed  to  it,  and  who,  on  their  own  initiative, 
would  be  helpless  against  it.  To  these  might  be  added  the  voluntarily 
accepted  obligation  to  give  a  good  elementary  education  to  all  chil- 
dren, and  the  policy  [which  is]  not  infrequently  extended  to  adults 
through  a  system  of  night  schools  and  popular  lectures,  and  which  is 
carried  into  the  realm  of  higher  education  through  state  universities, 
grants  to  higher  and  technical  educations  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  in  other  ways. 

The  two  instances  that  have  been  cited  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  happen  both  to  imply  corre- 
sponding action  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  its  political  subdivisions.  In 
the  first  instance  cited,  the  state  acts  through  its  system  of  public 
charities ;  in  the  second,  through  its  health  board  or  other  sanitary  or 
police  authorities.  There  are  other  equally  striking  instances  in  which 
the  principle  is  enforced  through  wholly  voluntary  agencies. 

The  agreement  common  in  trade  unions  not  to  work  for  less  than  a 
prevailing  rate  of  wages,  the  agreement  to  purchase  only  in  stores  in 
which  satisfactory  conditions  prevail  and  to  purchase  goods  made 
under  reasonable  conditions,  are  illustrations.  In  these  instances  the 
primary  object  is  generally  supposed  to  be  merely  economic  gain.  The 
concerted  action  is  taken  in  part  to  secure  an  advantage  over  other 
competitors  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  income  of  industry.  Very 
soon,  however,  when  there  are  strikes  or  industrial  disputes  of  other 
form,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  sentiment  of  the  community  to  sustain 
a  standard  of  living,  and  statements  are  made  designed  to  show  that 
under  the  prevailing  conditions  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
such  standard.  Within  the  labor  organizations  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  acquires  constantly  in- 
creasing prominence  and  increasing  vital  significance.  It  is  more 
clearly  recognized  that  the  standard  of  living  is  not  merely  a  collective 
name  for  the  commodities  enjoyed  at  a  given  time,  but  that  if  it  is  to 
have  real  meaning  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  standard  must  be 
of  real  importance  to  those  who  enjoy  them,  and  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  make  real  sacrifices  and  to  struggle  if  need  be  for  their 
continued  enjoyment.  The  method  of  enforcing  the  standard  upon 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  such  considerations  may  be  brutal  and 
on  the  surface  uncharitable.  Scorn  and  abuse  may  be  the  weapons 
adopted  rather  than  patient  and  considerate  attempt  to  enable  those 
who  fall  below  the  standard  to  attain  it.  Gradually,  however,  the 
milder  methods  of  education  and  persuasion,  and,  when  practicable, 
material  assistance,  may  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  cruder 
and  more  cruel  weapons. 
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THE  REHABILITATION  OF  FAMILY  STANDARDS1 

Porter  R.  Lee 

Question 

How  do  social  case  workers  analyze  the  standard  of  living,  and  what  do 
they  consider  their  task  in  relation  to  the  planes  of  living  of  the  families 
whom  they  seek  to  help  ? 

[The  editor  is  glad  to  include  the  following  excellent  description  of  social 
case  work,  because  it  shows  how  standards  underlie  its  principles,  but 
also  and  chiefly  because  it  was  from  a  lecture  of  Porter  Lee,  then  execu- 
tive of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  outline  of  elements  in  a  standard  of  living,  used  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book,  was  first  received.  Mr.  Lee  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  the  leading  professional  school 
in  the  field.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  1928-1929.] 

Organized  charity,  like  all  forms  of  social  work,  should  be  an  effort 
to  help  people  to  lead  normal  lives.  We  can  best  understand  just  what 
normal  life  means  by  analyzing  it  into  its  elements.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  scientific  analysis,  we  may  set  up  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
elements  in  normal  life  these  five:  health,  education,  employment, 
recreation,  and  spiritual  development.  Even  so  simple  a  standard  of 
normal  life  is  not  reached  by  many  families,  whatever  their  position  in 
the  social  scale ;  and  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  these  elements  does 
not  necessarily  mean  dependence,  but  it  does  mean  abnormal  life,  of 
which  dependence  is  one  form. 

If  charitable  work  is  an  effort  to  produce  these  normal  life  elements 
in  the  families  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  process 
by  which  this  is  done.  Here  we  observe  at  the  outset  that  they  cannot 
be  evolved  out  of  the  family  fiber  with  no  outside  aid.  In  other  words, 
health,  education,  employment,  recreation,  and  spiritual  development 
all  require  the  cooperation  of  the  family  with  forces  outside  its  own 
circle.  Health  means  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  living,  the  health  regu- 
lations of  the  community,  the  services  of  a  physician.  Education 
means  schools,  libraries,  and  experience  in  the  world  of  activity  and 
beauty.    Employment  means  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 

1  Treatment:  Methods  Employed  by  Organized  Charity  in  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Families,  pamphlet  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  pp.  3-16.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1918. 
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Recreation  means  public  parks  and  the  community's  facilities  for 
amusement.  Spiritual  development  means  the  church,  family  life,  and 
the  whole  range  of  human  relationships.  Moreover,  all  these  factors 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  so  that  a  single  agency,  like  the  school, 
becomes  a  factor  not  only  in  education  but  in  health,  employment,  and 
spiritual  development. 

Normal  life,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  it,  is  not  possible 
except  through  cooperation  with  these  social  forces.  That  family 
whose  cooperation  is  most  intelligent  and  complete  represents  normal 
life  at  its  best.  That  family  whose  cooperation  is  least  intelligent  and 
complete  represents  abnormal  life  at  its  worst ;  and  this  condition  usu- 
ally spells  dependence.  The  family  cooperation,  therefore,  or  its  grip 
upon  these  social  forces,  is  the  controlling  factor  in  its  degree  of  nor- 
mality. The  center  of  this  cooperation  in  the  normal  family  is  the 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  the  parents.  In  such  a  family,  health  is 
safeguarded  by  precaution  against  disease  and  by  prompt,  efficient 
treatment  when  sickness  comes ;  children  go  regularly  to  school  and 
their  progress  is  watched  and  furthered  by  interest  at  home ;  the  family 
support  is  secured  by  the  industry  of  the  wage-earning  members ;  and 
recreation  and  spiritual  development  are  fostered  by  participation  in 
the  pleasures,  church  attendance,  and  activities  of  wholesome  family 
life.  All  this  becomes  possible  because  of  the  more  or  less  unconscious 
cooperation  fostered  by  the  family  heads. 

Unless  we  are  to  forsake  our  original  purpose  to  regard  charitable 
work  as  an  effort  to  help  people  lead  normal  lives,  it  is  evident  from 
this  brief  study  that  we  must  regard  dependence  as  very  much  more 
than  a  condition  of  hunger  and  cold  to  be  cured  by  food  and  warmth. 
Behind  the  hunger  and  cold  is  the  absence  from  the  family  experience 
of  one  or  more  or  perhaps  all  of  the  elements  in  normal  life.  Those 
who  are  dealing  constantly  with  needy  families  know  that  hunger  and 
cold  are  only  the  surface  indication  of  deeper  trouble.  Parental  ig- 
norance, unwholesome  surroundings,  exposure  to  contagion,  are  a  con- 
stant danger  to  health.  Children  do  not  go  regularly  to  school,  or  if 
they  do  go  they  do  not  learn  because  they  are  suffering  from  needless 
physical  defects.  Uncertain  employment  means  uncertain  living,  with 
its  menace  to  both  health  and  character.  Stolidity,  depravity,  ig- 
norance, and  impassivity  are  barriers  to  even  those  limited  spiritual 
influences  which  a  narrow  life  may  afford. 

The  fatal  defect  of  "small  change"  charity  which  is  content  with  a 
gift  of  money  or  food  is  that  it  ministers  inadequately  to  one  aspect  of 
need  only,  and  wholly  disregards  every  other  aspect.  It  feeds  the  poor 
spasmodically,  but  it  does  not  help  them  in  any  real  sense.  No  treat- 
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ment  which  does  not  reach  all  the  factors  in  a  family's  dependence  can 
be  called  either  intelligent  or  humane.  In  other  words,  all  the  various 
elements  in  normal  life  must  be  produced  in  the  life  of  the  needy 
family  before  it  can  be  lifted  out  of  dependence. 


THOROUGH  TREATMENT  ILLUSTRATED 

As  an  illustration,  showing  the  contrast  between  charitable  treat- 
ment which  considers  one  phase  of  dependence  only,  and  that  which 
considers  all  phases,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren, an  average  example  of  a  very  common  type  of  charitable  prob- 
lem. Her  husband,  a  day  laborer,  earning  the  minimum  wage,  had 
died  leaving  no  savings  and  no  insurance,  and  her  application  for  relief 
followed  a  few  days  later. 

The  first  plan  of  treatment  tried  was  that  of  a  weekly  dole  to  sup- 
plement whatever  resource  there  might  be  within  the  family  itself. 
The  only  possible  wage-earner  was  the  woman,  the  children,  with  one 
exception,  an  infant,  being  of  school  age.  Later  the  woman's  sister,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,,  entered  the  household  and  contributed  to  the  family 
support.  While  both  were  away  at  work  the  children  were  cared  for 
by  the  woman's  mother,  who  agreed  to  render  this  service  but  could 
not  take  the  whole  family  to  live  with  her. 

This  was  treatment  reaching  one  sole  element  in  the  family  life: 
hunger  and  cold  relieved  by  the  family  earnings,  supplemented  by  a 
weekly  dole.  After  a  year,  instead  of  being  restored  to  normal  life, 
which  should  have  been  the  goal  of  any  sound  plan  of  treatment,  the 
family  was  more  dependent  than  ever,  because  two  other  elements,  the 
woman's  health  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children,  had  been  wholly 
disregarded.  Both  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  this  ineffective  charity. 

The  problem  was  then  attacked  on  a  far-reaching  plan,  looking 
toward  ultimate  independence,  although  this  must  be  years  in  the 
future.  The  weak  points  in  the  family  fiber  seemed  to  be  the  woman's 
health,  the  lack  of  income,  the  poor  school  record  of  the  children,  and 
their  growing  waywardness.  It  was  obvious  that  complete  indepen- 
dence could  never  be  worked  out  until  all  these  conditions  had  been 
considered  and  met,  which  meant  restored  health  for  the  woman, 
regular  school  attendance  and  wholesome  influence  for  the  boys,  and 
regular  support  from  charitable  sources,  supplementing  the  limited 
family  income,  until  there  were  wage-earners  enough  in  the  family,  as 
the  children  became  older,  to  make  this  unnecessary. 

Only  the  first  two  features  of  this  plan  have  been  carried  out.  The 
woman's  health  has  been  restored  and  she  is  now  the  efficient  head  of 
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her  own  household,  giving  to  the  children  regular  school  attendance 
and  careful  watching,  in  which  she  is  assisted  by  an  interested  friend. 
It  will  be  two  years  before  there  will  be  income  enough  in  the  family 
to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  financial  charitable  support,  but  there  is 
every  evidence  that  the  plan  is  working  out  successfully  after  nearly 
two  years'  trial. 

In  this  family,  fairly  low  in  the  scale  of  abnormal  life  when  first  it 
applied  for  help,  all  but  one  of  the  elements  of  normal  life  have  been 
produced,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  and  this  one,  employment,  will 
appear  when  the  children  become  old  enough  to  work.  In  order  to 
produce  this  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  effect  the  cooperation  of 
the  family  with  the  following  agencies  and  social  forces :  a  physician, 
a  visiting  nurse,  a  diet  kitchen,  a  dispensary,  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium, 
a  public  school  and  two  of  its  teachers,  two  temporary  foster  homes,  a 
friendly  visitor,  a  relief  society,  a  day  nursery,  a  church,  and  the 
woman's  own  kindred. 

If  we  regard  this  illustration  from  the  point  of  view  with  which  we 
began  this  paper,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  dependence  of  this 
family  was  due  to  the  failure  of  its  members,  for  some  reason,  to 
cooperate  with  those  social  forces  which  make  normal  life  possible. 
This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  and  significant  task  of  organized 
charity  which  is  to  organize  artificially  this  cooperation  for  the  family 
and  continue  it  until  the  family  is  once  more  able  on  its  own  account 
to  grip  the  elements  of  normal  life. 

Health,  education,  employment,  recreation,  spiritual  development, 
— organized  charity  means  the  cooperation  of  social  forces  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  these  elements  into  the  lives  of  the  dependent  poor,  and 
to  encourage  the  eradication  of  those  social  evils  which  are  daily  forc- 
ing other  families  to  lose  their  grip  upon  normal  life. 

Exercises 

1.  Give  examples  of  the  dependence  of  workers'  families  upon  social 
agencies  and  institutions,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  plane  of  living. 

2.  Analyze  and  describe  the  elements  in  your  own  standard  of  living 
in  accordance  with  the  outline  offered  by  Lee.  How  do  you  secure  each 
element  ? 

3.  Have  you  ever  felt  any  shortcoming  or  pressure  in  respect  to  any  of 
these  items  ? 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  RELIEF1 
Frederic  Almy 

Questions 

1.  What  does  the  policy  of  adequate  relief  mean  for  a  charity  case? 

2.  Can  we  expect  to  bring  every  poor  family  up  to  the  community's 
standard  of  living  ?  If  not,  then  is  it  a  proof  that  what  we  thought  was  the 
standard  is  not  really  being  insisted  upon  and  sacrificed  for  (in  other  words, 
does  not  answer  to  our  definition  as  given  in  the  Introduction)  ? 

[Frederic  Almy  is  one  of  the  grand  old  men  in  the  profession  of  social 
work.  For  several  decades  he  headed  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  first  representative  of  this  movement  in  this  country,  the  Fifti- 
eth Anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  at  Buffalo,  in  1927,  by  all  such 
societies.  Leaders  of  social  work  developed  under  his  continued  leadership, 
and  he  always  maintained  a  statesmanlike,  pioneering,  and  fearless  attitude 
toward  the  new  issues  in  philanthropy  and  community  action  as  they  arose. 
Like  many  another  true  follower  of  the  Master,  he  was  from  time  to  time 
made  to  suffer  by  a  blind  and  ungrateful  public,  but  he  will  be  admired  and 
respected  long  after  such  people  are  forgotten.  Porter  Lee  entered  social 
work  under  Almy. 

The  following  is  his  thoroughgoing  philosophy  of  what  social  work,  on  its 
merely  material  side,  should  do  for  the  plane  and  standard  of  living  of  those 
whom  it  is  called  upon  to  relieve,  if  it  is  to  do  an  adequate  job.] 

Relief  was  formerly  destructive,  killing  character.  It  is  now  construc- 
tive, and  builds  character.  Money  can  be  made  quite  as  spiritual  in 
its  effects  as  the  alms  of  good  advice.  Constructive  relief  is  one  of  the 
new  slogans  of  charity.  It  needs,  and  it  will  get,  more  money  and  more 
endowments  than  were  given  even  to  the  wealthy  old  relief  societies. 

As  Jane  Addams  said  at  St.  Louis  in  19 10,  in  her  presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction: 
"The  negative  policy  of  relieving  distress,  or  even  the  more  generous 
one  of  preventing  it,  is  giving  way  to  the  positive  idea  of  raising  life 
to  its  highest  value."  The  old  relief  was  lavish,  but  negative  in  its 
results.  The  protest  of  organized  charity  was  at  first  extreme  in  its 
insistence  that  we  should  prevent  pauperism  by  denying  alms.  Organ- 
ized charity  today  seeks  to  lift  life  to  its  highest  levels. 

Mere  relief  was  laxative,  and  dangerous  to  character.  No  relief  was 
tonic,  but  equally  dangerous  to  character.  Constructive  relief  con- 
siders character  first.  Its  emphasis  is  spiritual,  though  it  makes  use 
of  material  agencies. 

^Survey,  27:   1265-1266,  November  25,  iqii. 
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Dr.  Devine  said  ten  years  ago,  and  still  says : 

Our  resources  for  relief  are  woefully  inadequate.  Our  use  of  relief  has 
been  most  sparing  and  timid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  caused 
more  pauperism  by  our  failure  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  the 
education  and  training  of  children,  and  for  the  care  and  convalescence  of 
the  sick,  than  we  have  by  excessive  relief,  even  if  we  include  indiscrimi- 
nate alms. 

Neglect  is  the  great  pauperizer,  not  relief,  but  the  old  bogy  dies 
hard.  Adequate  relief  pauperizes  less  than  inadequate.  If  you  sprinkle 
plants,  the  roots  turn  upwards,  but  watering  them  makes  the  roots 
strike  down  deep.  As  Mr.  de  Forest  says:  "Inadequate  relief  is  tor- 
ture and  temptation." 

Modern  charity  is  the  most  liberal,  the  most  tender,  and  the  most 
effective  charity  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  used  to  be  called  as 
easy  to  get  blood  from  a  stone  as  to  get  money  from  organized  charity, 
but  this  was  prejudice  and  misconception.  The  commandment  of  mod- 
ern charity  never  was  "Thou  shalt  not  give,"  but  "Thou  shalt  give 
thyself." 

Mere  relief,  without  more,  seldom  relieves,  and  seldom  raises  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  must  be  relief  plus  a  plan,  relief  plus  a  friend,  for  the 
gift  is  indeed  bare  without  the  giver.  I  would  rather  trust  poverty  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  friend  without  relief  than  to  relief  without  a 
friend ;  just  as  I  would  rather  trust  a  good  doctor  without  drugs  than 
drugs  without  a  good  doctor.  Relief  is  dangerous,  like  the  drugs  which 
ease  pain  and  create  appetite.  Since  relief  is  dangerous,  it  must  be 
handled  by  people  who  are  competent  for  danger.  Fire  is  dangerous, 
but  if  the  fires  of  the  world  do  not  burn,  the  wheels  will  not  turn. 
Nevertheless,  children  must  not  play  with  fire,  and  the  day  is  near 
when  social  workers,  like  doctors,  will  have  to  pass  an  examination 
before  they  are  allowed  to  practice  upon  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

Pre-collected  relief,  or  a  large  relief  fund  which  is  easy  to  dip  into, 
is  especially  dangerous  and  leads  to  lazy  work  in  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  families  in  need.  So  far  as  possible,  relief  should 
be  hand-picked  for  each  family.  I  dislike  even  pre-collected  work, 
and  believe  in  individual  jobs  for  unemployed  men  instead  of  a  work- 
room or  wood-yard. 

Good  charity  is  expensive,  as  Homer  Folks  says,  and  poor  charity  is 
worse  than  none.  No  competent  society  will  employ  incompetent  peo- 
ple to  help  the  incompetent  poor.  It  takes  ability  to  mend  broken 
lives,  and  the  wasteful  crudities  of  unsalaried  relief  are  like  pouring 
water  through  a  sieve.  An  unsalaried  society  will  lack  funds  for  relief. 
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Those  who  give  doles  to  many  have  never  enough  for  any.  We  want 
quality  of  relief,  not  quantity.  "  Those  do  not  give  best  who  give  most, 
but  those  give  most  who  give  best." 

How  shall  we  get  the  money  for  adequate  relief,  and  for  the  adequate 
salaries  which  must  precede  it  if  it  is  to  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to 
the  poor  ?  How  shall  we  get  the  vast  sums  which  modern  charity  calls 
for  to  support  the  widowed  and  tuberculous  families,  and  to  administer 
this  relief  wisely?  Such  relief  is  very  costly,  and  it  is  an  important 
question  whether  the  money  can  be  found  for  it  by  private  charity. 

I  believe  myself  that  a  society  which  has  not  the  energy  to  find  ade- 
quate relief  will  not  have  the  wisdom  to  use  it,  but  timidity  in  em- 
phasizing relief  has  caused  inadequate  relief  in  many  cities.  I  think 
that  adequate  relief  is  a  neglected  asset  for  obtaining  the  money  neces- 
sary for  adequate  treatment.  Much  inadequate  relief  comes  because 
the  money  is  not  in  sight,  and  the  money  is  not  in  sight  because  of 
inadequate  relief.  Why  not  warm  the  cockles  of  the  public  heart, 
which  finds  us  cold  ?  The  question  is,  Can  we  get  the  money  that  goes 
to  a  relief  society  for  the  work  of  a  charity  organization  society  ?  I 
think  we  can,  but  most  charity  organization  societies  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  support  that  goes  to  a  society  for  organizing  charity. 
They  have  wanted  to  give  relief,  but  they  have  "let  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would,  like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage." 

Exercise 

Examine  the  announced  policy  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  (or  equiva- 
lent) in  your  nearest  large  city,  and  compare  it,  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
with  the  policies  proposed  by  Devine,  Lee,  and  Almy. 


SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF  NORMAL 
FAMILY  LIFE1 

Florence  Nesbitt 
Questions 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  social  case  work  to  the  standard  of  living?  of 
domestic  science  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  the  efforts  of  social  workers  to  conform  families  to 
community  norms  successful  ? 

3.  When  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a  family  up  to  the  standard,  is  the  effort 
worth  while  ? 

1The  Family,  7:   234-241,  December.  1926. 
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[We  have  noted  that  one  of  the  functions  of  social  work  is  to  bring  up  to 
normal  standards  those  families  which  have  fallen  below  the  community 
minima,  or  failed  to  achieve  normal  family  life.  Social  workers  are  begin- 
ning to  test  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  this  respect,  and  Miss  Nesbitt,  a 
district  superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  herself  a  dietitian 
and  a  leading  expert  in  living  costs  and  standards,  has  here  reported  the 
results  of  such  a  test.  Her  "Standard  Budget"  for  the  Chicago  United 
Charities  has  been  cited  above  (pp.  523-539).] 

It  is  always  desirable  to  test  the  results  of  any  effort  to  improve 
human  relations,  if  some  method  can  be  found  to  make  the  test  ade- 
quately. The  United  Charities  of  Chicago  hit  upon  the  idea  of  trying 
to  make  such  a  test  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  family  when  the 
treatment  began  with  the  condition  when  contact  ceased,  in  order  to 
discover  what  change  for  better  or  worse  had  taken  place.  The  records 
of  184  families  were  carefully  studied  to  discover  the  success  or  failure 
with  these  families  in  promoting  a  normal  family  life,  the  goal  of 
family  social  work. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  make  this  study  cover  an  evaluation  of 
case-work  methods,  because  of  the  large  number  of  records  studied 
and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
situations  in  which  the  families  were  found.  In  order  to  study  the 
case-work  methods  used  in  dealing  with  these  situations  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  many  groups — such  as  those  with 
feeble-minded  parents,  juvenile  delinquents,  adult  delinquents,  handi- 
capped men,  victims  of  industrial  accidents — and  to  study  each  group 
more  intensively  than  the  time  available  permitted. 

The  schedules  adopted,  therefore,  were  designed  to  show  the  general 
family  situation  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  contact  with  the 
United  Charities,  whether  that  time  covered  only  a  few  months  or  a 
number  of  years.  There  was  no  exhaustive  attempt  made  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  the  changes  which  took  place,  whether  they  were 
the  result  of  forces  existing  within  the  family  itself  or  existing  in  the 
community,  whether  they  were  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  case  worker  of 
the  United  Charities  or  to  those  of  other  social  service  or  community 
agencies,  or  to  combinations  of  all  these. 

In  the  cases  where  contact  had  ceased  and  the  record  of  work  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  was  finished,  the  study  does  not  indicate 
the  standards  of  family  life  regarded  as  minimum  by  the  case-working 
staff  of  the  United  Charities.  It  does,  however,  show  what  sort  of  con- 
ditions were  allowed  to  remain  without  further  efforts  to  improve 
them.  These  conditions  might,  even  while  representing  the  practice  of 
the  organization, — handicapped  by  its  limitations  of  staff,  both  as  to 
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number  and  equipment, — be  far  from  representing  the  standards  re- 
garded as  minimum. 

For  the  184  families  the  study  answers  the  question,  What  becomes 
of  the  families  which  have  found  themselves,  at  some  time,  in  need  of 
the  services  of  a  family  welfare  society?  To  what  extent  do  the 
families  return  to  economic  independence  and  to  what  extent  do  they 
become  dependent  on  public  or  other  private  relief  ?  To  what  extent 
are  health  problems,  which  were  present  at  the  beginning  or  developed 
during  the  time  of  contact,  cleared  up  or  placed  under  adequate  treat- 
ment ?  What  changes  for  the  better,  or  worse,  took  place  in  the  physi- 
cal environment  as  to  housing,  household  equipment,  housekeeping, 
and  neighborhood?  What  educational  gains,  if  any,  had  been  made 
for  both  children  and  adults  ?  How  did  the  habits  and  behavior  of  the 
family,  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  community,  and  their 
religious  and  recreational  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  United  Charities' 
contact  compare  with  these  aspects  of  their  life  at  the  time  the  case 
was  closed  ? 

The  results  of  family  case  work  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  response  obtained  from  the  family 
itself.  With  intelligent  parents,  eager  for  the  welfare  of  their  family, 
and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  service  placed  freely  at  their 
disposal  by  the  different  social-service  organizations  of  the  city,  im- 
proved conditions  can  be  brought  about  with  comparative  ease.  If 
there  is  illness,  they  can  be  directed  to  agencies  which  command  the 
best  medical  and  nursing  service  the  city  affords.  However,  if  there  is 
a  lack  of  industrial  adjustment,  of  educational  advantages,  of  voca- 
tional training,  of  wholesome,  suitable  recreation,  of  legal  service  of 
any  kind,  of  training  for  parenthood,  of  help  in  overcoming  the  drink 
or  drug  habit,  their  needs  can  be  only  partially  met. 

There  is  indeed  one  very  important  need  which  can  be  met  in 
Chicago,  under  existing  conditions,  in  only  a  limited  number  of  in- 
stances :  the  requirement  of  every  family  with  children  for  good  hous- 
ing, in  a  neighborhood  with  good,  wholesome  influences.  Families  can 
be  moved  out  of  bad  houses  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  into  others 
somewhat  better ;  comparatively  few  can  be  helped  into  surroundings 
really  good,  for  there  are  not  enough  of  these  to  go  around.  Many 
families  must  live  in  undesirable  tenement  houses,  in  overcrowded 
areas,  where  the  neighborhood  influences  are  demoralizing,  because 
there  are  too  few  houses  or  well-lighted  flats  in  good  residence  sections 
where  the  rents  make  tenancy  possible  for  a  family  on  low  income. 
Under  these  conditions  the  case  worker  must  often  encourage  families 
to  accept  housing  which  is  unsatisfactory  but  is  still  the  best  that  can 
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be  hoped  for  under  present  conditions.  Therefore,  in  grouping  the 
families  studied  under  the  headings  used  below,  the  adjustment  to 
physical  environment  was  regarded  as  successful  if  the  housing  and 
neighborhood  conditions  came  as  near  as  seemed  possible  to  the  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Family  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.1  As  a  rule  this  means  dry,  fairly  light,  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms  of  adequate  size  and  number,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard mentioned,  but  often  located  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city  where 
there  is  not  adequate  play  space  for  children  and  where  there  are  some 
unwholesome  neighborhood  influences. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DO  THE  FAMILIES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

CONTACT  WITH  THE  UNITED  CHARITIES  HAVE  A 

"SUCCESSFUL"  FAMILY  LIFE? 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  individual  families  on  this  basis  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  were  encountered.  The  achievements  which  make 
up  what  is  "normal  success"  for  one  family  are  obviously  very  differ- 
ent from  the  achievements  normally  successful  for  another  of  different 
educational  and  racial  background  and  degree  of  ability.  Moreover, 
each  family  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  units,  each  of  whom 
differs  from  the  others.  Some  members  may  be  industrially  com- 
petent, engaged  in  an  occupation  to  which  they  are  well  adapted, 
others  incompetent  or  ill-adjusted ;  some  above  the  average  in  mental 
ability,  some  below;  some  with  well-adjusted  and  some  with  ill- 
adjusted  personalities ;  and  so  on  through  numberless  variations  of 
ability  to  win  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  success  in  life. 

The  family  situation,  at  the  last  contact,  as  it  was  revealed  by  the 
case  record,  was  reviewed  in  its  economic  and  health  aspects,  its  phys- 
ical environment,  the  school  life  of  the  children,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  members  of  the  family  to  one  another  and  to  the  community. 
If  the  members  of  the  family  in  industry  were  in  work  suited  to  their 
ability ;  if  they  were  happy  in  it,  and  giving  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers at  the  best  wages  they  were  capable  of  earning,  and  the 
family  income  was  managed  with  fair  efficiency ;  if  the  health  of  each 
ailing  member  of  the  family  was  receiving  attention  from  an  adequate 
medical  agency ;  if  the  housing  measured  up  to  the  standard  outlined, 
or  as  near  it  as  choice  of  locations  made  possible,  and  the  house  was 
kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  way ;  if  the  school  children  had  regular 
attendance,  and  reports  showed  good  adjustment,  each  according  to 
ability,  and  non-English-speaking  adults  were  receiving  instruction; 

1  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  p.  4. 
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if  the  relationship  between  parents  and  children,  and  between  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  was  one  of  affection  and  mutual  consideration ;  if 
the  recreation  was  wholesome ;  and  if  the  relationship  with  neighbors 
and  associates  was  friendly,  then  it  was  counted  as  having  a  successful 
family  life. 

There  were  a  few  families  which,  judged  by  the  information  on  the 
record,  showed  no  indication  of  falling  below  this  standard ;  there  were 
a  few  more  which  seemed  to  fail  in  almost  every  respect  to  meet  such 
requirements  of  successful  family  life ;  between  these  two  groups  lay 
the  largest  number,  successful  in  some  respects,  unsuccessful  in  others, 
and  with  some  of  its  members  better  adjusted  to  life  than  others. 
There  was  also  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  information  on  the 
records  of  different  families.  Contact  with  some  of  them  was  much 
closer  and  acquaintance  fuller.  In  the  slighter  records,  information 
recorded  about  some  of  the  less  obvious  aspects  of  family  life  espe- 
cially might  have  been  misleading.  For  example,  the  relationship  of 
the  different  members  of  the  family  to  one  another  might  appear  good 
to  casual  observation  when  fuller  knowledge  of  the  situation  would 
have  shown  it  to  be  very  poor.  Some  of  the  information  on  which  the 
following  classifications  were  made  was  negative ;  that  is,  if  all  the 
entries  on  the  record  relating  to  family  relationships  indicated  that 
they  were  good,  it  was  so  considered,  even  though  the  information  was 
not  given  in  much  detail. 

All  of  these  limitations  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
value  of  the  following  classifications  for  the  184  families  studied.  The 
data  on  which  this  classification  was  made,  and  the  basis  of  selection, 
can  best  be  shown  by  illustrative  stories. 

1.   FAMILIES  CONSIDERED  AS  HAVING  A  SUCCESSFUL  FAMILY 
LIFE — TWENTY-FOUR 

Would  that  all  cases  terminated  as  successfully  as  this  one : 

Mr.  B,  a  reliable  workman  of  good  character,  had  moved  his  wife  and  six 
children,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  from  a  small  town  to  Chicago  on  the 
assurance  of  a  friend  that  he  could  get  work  here  at  a  high  wage.  They  had 
not  enough  capital  for  a  proper  start,  and  when  he  became  unemployed  a 
month  later  (August,  1923)  were  compelled  to  borrow  for  living  expenses. 
The  eight  persons  were  living  in  one  large,  dingy,  furnished  room  in  a  neigh- 
borhood of  poor  rooming  houses,  sleeping  on  two  beds  and  a  mattress  laid 
on  the  floor.  Ten-year-old  Bessie  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  six-year-old 
Elbert,  deaf.  Both  were  going  to  school  with  normal  children.  Rose,  8  years 
old,  had  a  diseased  ear  which  was  receiving  no  treatment.  Mrs.  B  was  facing 
confinement  with  no  money  to  pay  doctor,  nurse,  or  hospital. 
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When  the  record  was  closed  in  February,  1924,  a  healthy  baby  had  been 
safely  born,  through  the  care  given  by  the  dispensary.  The  family  were  liv- 
ing in  four  light,  clean,  dry  rooms1  in  a  fairly  good  neighborhood  of  work- 
ing people's  homes.  The  father  was  working  steadily,  and  the  debts  incurred 
during  his  unemployment  had  been  paid.  The  child  with  the  diseased  ear 
had  recovered  under  dispensary  care.  The  deaf  children,  after  careful 
medical  examination,  had  been  placed  in  a  school  where  there  were  special 
rooms  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  older  children  had  been  invited  to  clubs 
and  classes  at  a  neighboring  settlement  house. 

The  church  relationship  was  close  ;  it  was  the  church  which  first  reported 
the  need  of  the  family  to  the  United  Charities.  They  were  respected  by 
their  neighbors.  The  record  did  not  contain  much  detail  of  the  family  rela- 
tionships, but  there  were  indications  of  the  parents'  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  and  nothing  to  suggest  discord  in  the  family. 

Families  where  the  homes  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parents,  but  where  the  adjustments  which  remained  possible  to 
them,  in  spite  of  this  serious  handicap,  had  been  made  in  what  seemed 
a  satisfactory  way,  were  classed  in  the  group  having  a  "  successful 
family  life."  The  K  family  is  an  illustration : 

Up  to  191 7  the  K's  and  their  five  children  had  known  only  a  crowded 
neighborhood,  with  saloons,  poolrooms,  adjacent  factories,  and  railroad 
tracks.  It  was  here  that  the  father's  breakdown  with  tuberculosis  brought 
them  to  the  United  Charities,  and  it  was  here  that  Herman,  10  years  old, 
began  misbehaving  in  school  and  sneaking  into  the  movies.  The  two  other 
brothers  seemed  to  have  resisted  the  influence  of  the  bad  moral  surround- 
ings, although  the  mother  complained  that  Joseph  disobeyed  her.  She  used 
corporal  punishment  in  dealing  with  them.  She  discouraged  Joseph's  read- 
ing. She  kept  the  house  as  clean  as  possible  in  the  dingy  surroundings.  She 
had  contracted  tuberculosis  from  her  husband  and  was  in  a  moderately  ad- 
vanced stage.  Her  eyes  were  badly  strained  from  the  embroidery  she  had 
been  doing  since  Mr.  K  gave  up  work.  All  five  children  had  also  been  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis,  the  four  younger  with  a  glandular  form  and  the 
oldest  with  an  incipient  lung  infection.  Mr.  K  died  soon  after  the  first  con- 
tact with  the  United  Charities. 

When  the  record  closed  in  1923,  they  were  living  in  a  clean,  well-kept 
neighborhood  of  homes,  many  of  them  owned  by  their  German  and  Swiss 
neighbors.  Their  own  frame  cottage  had  four  large,  well-sunned  rooms  ;  the 
back  yard  was  a  garden  filled  with  vegetables.  A  vacant  yard  next  door  gave 
extra  play  space  for  the  children. 

The  three  older  boys,  then  19,  16,  and  14,  were  working  and  earning  an 
aggregate  wage  of  $54  a  week.  All  had  recovered  from  tuberculosis  after 
months  of  treatment  in  the  municipal  sanitarium,  with  the  children  in  the 

1  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  housing  in  four  rooms,  although  exceptionally  de- 
sirable, should  have  been  taken  as  satisfactory. 
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open-air  school.  Mrs.  K  had  been  induced  to  give  up  the  embroidery  that 
was  straining  her  eyes. 

The  boys  learned  to  swim  one  summer  when  they  were  sent  to  the  United 
Charities  camp,  and  it  became  one  of  their  favorite  forms  of  recreation. 
They  belonged  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  were  taking  school  work  at  night.  The 
case  worker  had  induced  Mrs.  K  to  modify  her  old-world  ideas  of  discipline 
and  to  allow  Joseph,  then  19,  freedom  to  read  and  to  go  to  gym  as  many 
evenings  as  he  wished  instead  of  only  once  a  week.  They  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  good  basis  of  mutual  consideration,  as  shown  by  Mrs.  K's  con- 
sulting the  older  boys  when  she  thought  of  remarriage. 

An  ambitious,  upright,  intelligent  family  had  taken  advantage  of  every 
chance  given  them  for  normal  growth  and  development. 


2.    SUCCESSFUL  IN  MOST  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE— 
SEVENTY-FOUR 

The  J  family  was  classed  with  those  " successful  in  most  aspects" 
instead  of  "  successful,"  because  their  physical  environment  re- 
mained bad. 

Mrs.  J  was  industrious  and  ambitious,  and,  although  she  needed  an  opera- 
tion, was  working  full  time,  earning  $14  a  week,  when  the  United  Charities 
first  became  acquainted  with  her  in  1923.  With  her  six  children  she  had 
been  living  on  this  amount  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1922,  but  in  a 
dark,  damp  basement  and  in  a  poor  residence  district.  The  rooms  were  dis- 
orderly and  dirty,  and  the  mother  and  children  all  crowded  into  one  bed  to 
sleep  because  they  were  afraid.  Four  of  the  children  were  underweight,  one 
had  skin  trouble,  and  one  had  leakage  of  the  heart. 

Mrs.  J  had  not  been  persuaded  to  move  into  better  rooms  up  to  the  time 
the  record  was  studied,  18  months  after  the  opening  date,  but  she  had  re- 
sponded eagerly  to  the  instruction  of  the  visiting  housekeeper,  and  the  rooms 
had  been  made  much  more  attractive,  with  clean  curtains  and  an  orderly 
arrangement.  The  members  of  the  family  were  sleeping  two  in  a  bed.  She 
had  followed  the  advice  of  the  nutrition  clinic  about  the  children's  food,  and 
they  all  showed  gains,  although  only  one  had  reached  normal  weight.  Mrs.  J 
was  not  so  conscientious  about  following  health  instructions  for  herself,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  record  the  dispensary  had  reported  she  was  doing  so.  She 
was  receiving  a  mother's  pension  of  $100  a  month.  The  United  Charities 
was  giving  the  additional  help  necessary  so  that  she  could  give  her  time  to 
the  care  of  the  children.  She  displayed  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  them,  and  used  the  help  offered  her  in  arranging  time  for  recreation 
and  for  health.  They  all  had  a  close  connection  with  their  church,  where  the 
children  attended  clubs. 

Where  there  was  a  mentally  defective  parent,  results  in  terms  of 
successful  life  might  be  only  partial,  even  where  the  responsiveness 
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of  the  family  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  where  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  patient  endeavor  was  expended  by  both  the  United  Charities 
and  other  social-service  workers. 

Mrs.  G  had  a  mental  age  graded  at  nine  years.  Mr.  G  was  intelligent  but 
had  been  overindulged  by  elderly. foster  parents,  and  when  irritated  by  the 
dirty,  disorderly  house,  his  wife's  nagging,  and  the  ill-breeding  of  the  chil- 
dren, took  refuge  in  drink.  The  six  children,  from  3  to  n  years  of  age,  were 
in  a  wretched  physical  condition,  all  seriously  underweight,  with  decayed 
teeth  and  infected  tonsils,  and  one  with  tubercular  glands. 

The  improvement  in  the  family  situation  was  brought  about  chiefly 
through  securing  good  medical  care.  An  adequate  physical  examination 
showed  that  Mr.  G  had  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  He  was  sent  to  a  sanitarium 
and,  although  he  did  not  stay  to  complete  the  treatment,  he  improved,  be- 
gan work,  and  drank  less  after  he  had  left  the  sanitarium.  Before  the  time 
the  record  was  studied,  in  July,  1924,  three  of  the  children  had  had  their 
diseased  tonsils  removed  and  their  teeth  cared  for,  and  they  were  in  the 
nutrition  section  of  the  United  Charities  camp.  The  housekeeping  was  re- 
markably improved.  Two  individuals  (instead  of  four)  were  sleeping  in 
a  bed. 

But  the  situation  was  still  precarious,  intensive  work  being  needed  to  hold 
these  gains  and  make  others.  A  woman  with  the  mentality  of  the  average 
child  at  9  years  is  not  capable  of  giving  her  children  the  oversight  and  train- 
ing they  need  to  help  them  make  all  their  adjustments  to  life,  although 
experience  in  life  and  willingness  to  follow  advice  may  do  much  to- 
ward overcoming  the  handicap  of  low  mentality.  Yet  it  is  almost  too 
much  to  hope  that  such  a  father,  with  his  inadequate  character,  can 
give  to  the  mother  and  children  the  help  they  need.  The  children  were 
still  poorly  trained  and  unruly  and  not  yet  in  good  physical  condition. 
Mr.  G  was  still  sometimes  losing  his  struggle  against  his  irritability  and 
desire  for  drink. 

Even  where  there  was  mental  disease  in  one  of  the  parents,  family 
life  might  have  become  fairly  successful : 

The  B's,  with  four  underweight  children,  two  of  whom  were  rachitic,  were 
living,  in  191 5,  in  three  poor,  vermin-infested  rooms,  scantily  furnished, 
dirty  and  disorderly,  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Italian  district.  For 
several  years  after  this  they  moved  frequently  from  one  wretched  place  to 
another.  Later  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  B  had  dementia  praecox.  Mr.  B  was 
an  unskilled  worker  with  irregular  employment.  The  low,  undependable  in- 
come, coupled  with  the  wife's  inability  to  manage  it,  made  the  wretched 
living  conditions  and  consequent  ill-health  inevitable. 

When  the  contact  ended  in  February,  1924,  the  family  was  still  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood  but  were  in  four  freshly-painted,  light,  airy  rooms.  They 
were  kept  clean  ;  the  beds  were  immaculate ;  the  furniture  had  been  newly 
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painted.  Mrs.  B  had  received  treatment  at  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane, 
had  improved  and  been  paroled  to  her  husband.  She  had  been  given  training 
in  housework  and  care  of  children  at  a  neighborhood  nursery  and  had  been 
very  grateful  and  eager  to  learn.  The  oldest  girl  had  married  but  kept  a 
close  and  affectionate  contact  with  the  family.  The  children  showed  unusual 
devotion  to  their  mother,  the  older  ones  seeming  to  recognize  her  limitations 
in  trying  to  help  her.  They  were  supporting  themselves,  since  both  the 
father  and  Sam,  16  years  old,  were  working  regularly.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  were  in  fairly  good  physical  condition. 

The  family  apparently  stood  in  need,  however,  of  further  help  from  the 
outside  at  the  time  contact  ended.  Dominic,  then  14,  was  trying  hard  at 
school  but  was  four  years  retarded  in  grade.  Victor,  11,  was  said  to  be 
mischievous,  and  was  three  years  retarded.  There  had  been  no  intelligence 
tests  made.  The  father  was  still  sometimes  violently  impatient  with  Mrs.  B's 
forgetfulness. 

In  the  families  where  the  situation  was  so  hopeless  that  the  only 
change  for  the  better  that  could  be  expected  was  by  breaking  up  the 
existing  family  group,  each  case  was  classed  according  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  adjustment  made.  The  following  case  was  placed  in 
Class  2  because  the  father  was  receiving  suitable  custodial  care  and 
treatment,  the  adjustment  made  for  the  three  older  children  was  good, 
and  that  for  the  grandmother  and  youngest  child  was  considered  good 
except  for  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  in  the  S  family,  in  1923,  Harry,  12  years  old,  and  Thomas,  n, 
fine  lads,  doing  excellent  school  work  in  grades  one  a  half  year  and  the  other 
a  year  ahead  of  the  average  child  of  their  ages  ;  Clara,  9  years  old,  frail  and 
pretty,  with  a  mild  form  of  epilepsy,  but  doing  average  school  work  for  her 
years  ;  and  Emily,  an  attractive  child  of  3.  At  the  death  of  the  mother  the 
year  before,  the  father  Tiad  stored  his  furniture  and  gone  with  the  children 
from  the  good  residential  neighborhood  where  they  had  lived  to  his  mother's 
home  in  a  desolate  neighborhood  of  factories  and  railroad  yards.  Here  the 
habit  of  drink  had  grown  upon  him  until  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  family  or  giving  them  parental  care.  The  grandmother  loved 
them  but  was  too  old  for  the  cares  placed  upon  her. 

At  the  time  the  record  was  studied  Mr.  S,  after  months  of  alternate 
"sprees"  and  short  working  periods,  was  in  a  state  hospital  being  treated  for 
alcoholism.  The  boys  were  in  an  excellent  boarding  school  and  Clara  in  a 
boarding  home  specially  selected  for  her,  under  the  supervision  of  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker.  The  grandmother  had  refused  to  leave  her  house  in 
the  undesirable  neighborhood  and  had  Emily  with  her.  Contact  with  the 
members  of  the  family  had  not  ceased.  The  case  worker  hoped  that  they 
could  be  reunited  in  a  home  in  a  better  part  of  the  city,  provided  the  father 
was  cured. 
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3.    SUCCESSFUL  ASPECTS  ABOUT  EQUAL  TO  THE  UNSUCCESSFUL— 

SIXTY-SIX 

The  general  situation  in  the  G  family  had  greatly  improved  since 
the  time  they  were  first  known  to  the  United  Charities,  and  the  family 
life  seemed  successful  in  some  respects.  They  were,  however,  ill- 
adjusted  in  matters  so  important  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  class  the 
family  with  this  third  group : 

Mrs.  G  had  imprisoned  her  husband  for  abuse  and  non-support  in  an- 
other state,  her  first  home  on  coming  from  Germany,  and  in  1916  sold  her 
furniture  for  enough  money  to  pay  the  transportation  for  herself  and  five 
children,  all  under  10  years  of  age,  to  Chicago.  After  two  months  of  work- 
ing to  support  the  family,  she  broke  down  with  tuberculosis.  She  refused  to 
consider  returning  to  the  East,  saying  that  she  could  at  least  get  work  in 
Chicago.  They  were  living  in  two  rooms,  dirty  and  scantily  furnished,  in  a 
crowded  neighborhood.  The  three  older  children  had  tubercular  glands  ;  one 
was  seriously  undernourished,  and  three  had  defective  teeth  and  needed  cir- 
cumcision. Mrs.  G  herself,  in  addition  to  having  tuberculosis,  was  in  need 
of  surgical  and  dental  care.  John,  10  years  old,  had  reached  only  the  second 
grade  because  he  had  been  kept  from  school  to  care  for  the  younger  children 
while  his  mother  worked.  A  sixth  child  was  born  six  months  after  Mrs.  G 
arrived  in  Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  contact  with  this  family  in  1923,  they  were  living  in  four 
rooms  —  large,  light,  and  well  kept,  but  in  an  overcrowded  neighborhood.  They 
had  become  self-supporting  through  the  mother's  working  from  10:00  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.,  and  with  John,  now  16,  and  Joseph,  15,  both  employed. 
Joseph,  however,  was  working  without  a  certificate  and  did  not  qualify  for 
one,  as  he  had  not  finished  the  sixth  grade  and,  according  to  his  birth  certifi- 
cate, was  only  15  years  old.  Mrs.  G's  work  hours — 10:00  a.m.  to  2:  30  p.m. 
—  were  long,  considering  the  needs  of  the  family,  although  they  were  well 
arranged  to  coincide  with  the  time  when  the  children  were  at  school.  She 
had  submitted  to  having  her  teeth  put  in  good  condition  but  refused  the 
surgical  work  needed  for  both  herself  and  John.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
she  was  in  physical  condition  to  stand  the  strain  of  work  both  outside  and  in 
the  home,  although  the  last  medical  statement  had  said  there  was  nothing 
organically  wrong.  All  the  family  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  municipal 
sanitarium  but  had  not  attended  the  clinic  regularly.  One  child  was  slightly 
under  weight,  four  up  to  average.  There  had  been  no  recent  examination 
of  John. 

The  younger  children  were  regular  in  attendance  at  school.  Their  record 
showed  good  deportment,  good  scholarship  for  two,  and  fair  for  two.  The 
four  older  boys  went  to  a  neighborhood  settlement  house  for  gymnasium 
work.  Mrs.  G  had  been  an  enthusiastic  attendant  at  a  class  for  cooking  and 
sewing,  and  had  learned  English.  They  maintained  a  close  connection  with 
their  church,  and  the  two  older  boys  had  been  confirmed.    Mrs.  G  was  de- 
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voted  to  her  children,  and  the  family  were  happy  in  their  home  life.    She 
was  grateful  for  the  help  given  and  offered  to  clean  the  district  office.1 

In  the  following  family,  one  parent  failed  and  the  other  was  fairly 
successful : 

Mr.  S  had  periods  of  being  abusive  and  irresponsible  from  the  time  of 
the  first  United  Charities'  contact,  in  1912,  until  the  last,  in  1924.  Mrs.  S 
had  a  child  5  years  old  when  they  were  married,  and  Mr.  S,  even  at  that 
time,  loafed  and  allowed  her  to  support  him.  Subsequently  four  children 
were  born  to  them.  At  intervals  Mrs.  S  took  her  husband  into  the  court  of 
domestic  relations,  trying  to  force  him  to  support  the  family.  She  separated 
from  him  several  times,  but  always  took  him  back. 

At  the  close  of  the  contact  William,  then  17.  had  become  the  chief  support 
of  the  family.  He  was  a  fine  boy,  devoted  to  the  family,  interested  in  sports, 
well  liked  by  employer  and  associates.  Mr.  S  was  working  only  two  days  a 
week,  and  Mrs.  S  worked  occasionally  "to  help  out."  The  family  were  living 
in  light,  airy  rooms,  more  comfortable  than  any  they  had  ever  had.  Mrs.  S 
"had  gained  remarkably  and  looked  like  a  different  person."  The  children  had 
received  medical  attention  for  health  conditions  that  had  developed,  —  crossed 
eyes,  diseased  tonsils,  tubercular  glands.  Four  were  in  good  health  and  one 
still  under  treatment.  Mr.  S,  however,  whose  behavior  was  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  family,  had  always  refused  both  physical  and  mental  examination. 
His  behavior  in  the  home  had  become  somewhat  more  pleasant,  although  he 
was  still  sulky  and  morose,  and  Mrs.  S  had  expressed  the  hope  during  a  recent 
absence  that  he  would  not  return.  Otherwise  the  family  relationships  seemed 
remarkably  good,  considering  the  strain  imposed  by  the  father's  failure  to 
help  either  with  the  training  of  the  children  or  the  support  of  the  family.2 

1  It  seemed  regrettable  that  contact  with  the  family  stopped  at  this  point.  They 
had  shown  a  fine  spirit  in  wishing  to  become  self-supporting,  but  did  not  seem 
ready  to  undertake  it.  John  had  been  working  for  two  years,  but  the  last  ex- 
amination showed  him  to  be  below  par  physically  and  mentally.  His  earning 
capacity  would  remain  very  low  unless  his  physical  condition  could  be  improved 
and  he  could  receive  vocational  training.  Joseph  might  have  been  admitted  to  a 
prevocational  school  and  given  a  better  start  in  industrial  life.  Considerable  ef- 
fort to  induce  them  to  accept  medical  care  had  been  made  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Closer  study  of  the  mother's  mental  content  might  have  made  it  possible  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  which  were  standing  in  the  way  of  getting  the  family 
into  good  physical  condition. 

2  During  the  twelve  years  this  family  was  known  to  the  United  Charities,  12 
different  case  workers  were  in  touch  with  them.  This  unfortunate  frequency  of 
change  of  the  workers  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  to  accomplish 
an  examination  of  Mr.  S,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  case  workers  were  not 
equipped  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  such  a  step  or  had  not  the  skill  to  ac- 
complish it.  An  adequate  physical  and  mental  examination  might  have  revealed 
the  cause  of  his  difficulties  and  made  it  possible  to  secure  treatment  which  would 
have  resulted  in  improvement  and  enabled  the  family  to  work  out  more  com- 
pletely successful  adjustments  to  life. 
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4.   UNSUCCESSFUL  IN  MOST  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE— FOURTEEN 

There  were  a  few  thoroughly  demoralized  homes  in  which  little  or 
no  improvement  was  discernible.  They  were  homes  in  which  there  was 
persistent  antisocial  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  such  as  sexual 
promiscuity,  drunkenness,  stealing,  and  begging.  If  the  family  group 
in  these  cases  remained  together  at  the  close  of  contact  with  them, 
they  were  classed  as  "unsuccessful  in  most  aspects  of  family  life." 

The  United  Charities  was  still  in  contact  with  two  of  these  families, 
so  it  was  assumed  that  the  case  worker  saw  elements  of  hope  in  the 
situation.  In  three  others  the  contact  lasted  less  than  two  years,  and 
the  effort  to  improve  conditions  had  not  been  intensive  on  the  part  of 
either  the  United  Charities  or  other  social-service  agencies. 

The  remaining  nine  families  in  this  group  might  be  considered  as 
resistant  to  efforts  to  help  them  to  bring  about  better  conditions  in 
their  family  life. 

All  of  them  were  families  whose  standards  of  living,  ideals,  and  am- 
bitions were  low.  In  seven  of  them  there  was  drunkenness  of  one  or 
both  parents ;  in  six,  illegal  or  promiscuous  sex  relationship,  combined 
with  syphilis  in  one  instance  and  with  deficient  mentality  in  another. 

The  contact  of  the  United  Charities  with  most  of  these  families  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  For  one  family  work  was 
done  in  76  different  months  in  a  period  of  12  years,  for  another  in  51 
months  in  11  years.  The  shortest  contact  covered  3  years,  with  11 
months  in  which  work  had  been  done. 

Other  agencies  for  social  service,  both  public  and  private,  were  also 
active  for  every  one  of  the  14  families.  One  family,  served  by  the 
United  Charities  for  7  years,  had  the  interest  of  28  other  agencies. 
One  had  16  additional  agencies  interested,  one  13, one  12,  one  8,  two  7. 
No  one  had  less  than  three.  All  had  work  done  for  them  by  correc- 
tional agencies, — 9  by  the  court  of  domestic  relations,  5  by  the 
juvenile  court,  4  by  the  juvenile  protective  association,  2  by  the  adult 
probation  department  of  the  court.  Other  relief  agencies  were  regis- 
tered for  all  of  them.  One  had  service  from  8  relief  agencies,  one  from 
4,  two  from  3,  four  from  2,  and  two  from  1. 

The  following  families  are  among  the  fourteen  classed  as  "resistant" 
to  programs  for  social  improvement : 

Mr.  S,  who  had  been  a  smuggler  in  Europe,  deserted  Mrs.  S  and  her  two 
babies.  She  then  began  living  with  a  man  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  marry 
because  she  was  afraid  of  him  when  he  was  drunk.  Three  children  were  born 
of  this  illegal  union.  The  children  begged  and  stole  and  went  to  school  very 
irregularly. 
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When  the  record  closed  in  1924,  thirteen  years  after  the  earliest  contact, 
three  of  the  children  had  been  removed  from  the  home  by  the  juvenile  court 
and  sent  to  an  institution.  Mrs.  S  was  left  with  the  18-months-old  baby  and 
Mary,  17  years  old,  described  as  very  "knowing,"  unclean  about  her  person, 
rouged,  and  covered  with  cheap  jewelry.  Mrs.  S  seemed  to  have  deterio- 
rated. They  lived  in  wretched  rooms  that  were  always  dirty  and  disorderly. 
It  was  reported  that  several  men  visited  them  there  and  the  neighbors  inti- 
mated that  both  Mrs.  S  and  Mary  were  promiscuous  in  sex  relations. 

During  the  thirteen  years  that  the  United  Charities'  case  workers  were  in 
touch  with  the  family,  various  health  measures  were  carried  out,  including 
an  operation  for  straightening  the  bowed  legs  of  one  of  the  children ;  eight 
health  agencies  were  used. 

The  children  who  were  placed  in  institutions  were  being  protected  from 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  home.  The  social  relationships  and  atti- 
tudes of  what  remained  of  the  family,  however,  and  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing, seemed  entirely  unaffected  by  their  contact  with  the  fourteen  social 
agencies  which  had  attempted  to  serve  them. 

In  1922  Mrs.  H,  a  pretty  young  woman  of  23,  with  enlarged  thyroid  and 
gonorrhea,  was  living  in  a  run-down  rooming  house  with  her  two  illegitimate 
children.  She  had  an  intelligence  quotient  of  106  but  was  graded  only  25  on 
judgment  and  common  sense.  She  was  on  parole  under  sentence  for  forgery 
in  a  neighboring  state.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  return  her  to  the  cus- 
tody of  her  mother  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  who  had  paroled  her, 
she  married  Mr.  H,  a  casual  acquaintance  in  the  rooming  house.  He  was  a 
weak  young  man  with  a  brother  who  was  criminally  insane  and  a  father  who 
had  served  a  sentence  for  grand  larceny.  He  was  working  under  an  alias, 
though  investigation  revealed  nothing  criminal  in  his  past. 

When  the  contact  of  the  United  Charities  ceased  in  1923,  seven  months 
after  this  marriage,  Mr.  H  had  recently  returned  from  a  desertion  which  fol- 
lowed quarrels  about  visits  Mrs.  H  hacl  been  receiving  from  the  father  of 
the  youngest  child.  They  were  living  with  the  children  in  a  furnished  room 
in  a  house  similar  to  the  first.  Mr.  H  was  out  of  work,  and  they  were  re- 
ceiving relief  from  a  religious  organization.  Mrs.  H  looked  "thin  and  sick" 
but  refused  medical  care. 

The  corresponding  society  in  the  neighboring  state  helped  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  custodial  care  for  Mrs.  H  and  better  environment  for  the  children. 
A  correctional  agency,  another  relief  agency,  and  two  health  agencies  had 
been  interested  in  them.  There  had  been  no  encouragement  in  the  results 
obtained.  The  case  worker  might  hope  to  induce  Mrs.  H  to  accept  medical 
care  by  continuing  the  contact,  if  she  had  a  great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to 
obtaining  her  confidence. 

Mrs.  W  had  married  successively  three  drinking  men  and  was  herself  not 
infrequently  drunk  from  191 7  to  1923.  After  the  first  husband's  death  she 
made  moonshine.  The  police  were  said  to  have  come  into  the  house  during  a 
drunken  brawl  and  told  her  that  she  must  marry  one  of  the  two  men  they 
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found  there.  The  one  she  chose  was  later  smothered  in  his  pillows  while 
drunk,  and  she  then  married  a  third  time.  There  were  six  children  in  this 
unwholesome  home.  The  oldest  was  illegitimate.  There  were  three  by  the 
first  husband,  one  by  the  second,  and  one  by  the  third.  Neighbors  had  re- 
ported conditions  in  the  home  to  the  juvenile  protective  association  before 
the  United  Charities  first  knew  them.  One  child  was  forcibly  hospitalized 
by  the  city  health  department  when  he  had  a  contagious  disease,  but  Mrs.  W 
refused  medical  care  for  John,  3  years  old,  who  could  not  yet  walk. 

The  physician  who  attended  a  10-month-old  baby  in  the  K  family  said 
that  the  death,  in  1922,  was  due  to  negligence  of  the  simplest  rules  of  hy- 
giene on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  three  older  boys  were  reported  as 
stealing  and  being  truant  from  school.  There  was  evidence  found  by  the 
case  worker  of  moonshine  making.  A  complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Law 
and  Order  League  and  with  the  juvenile  court.  There  was  not  felt  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  home  to  remove  the  children  from 
it,  and  they  were  placed  upon  probation. 

At  the  time  the  record  closed,  in  1923,  the  family  were  living  in  four 
damp,  dark,  rear  basement  rooms  with  an  outdoor  toilet.  The  neighborhood 
was  not  so  congested  as  the  one  where  they  had  occupied  three  rooms  at  the 
beginning  of  contact  with  the  United  Charities.  The  father  had  been  irregu- 
larly employed.  School  attendance  of  the  two  older  boys,  n  and  13,  had 
been  so  poor  that  they  were  being  brought  into  court  on  a  truancy  petition. 
In  addition  to  the  United  Charities,  two  agencies  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, two  for  relief,  and  three  for  health  had  worked  with  this  family  during 
the  six  years  covered  by  the  record. 

5.    GENERAL  FAMILY  SITUATION  UNKNOWN  AT  CLOSE  OF 
CONTACT— SIX 

In  six  families  too  little  was  known  of  the  general  situation  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  success  of  their  adjustments  to  life. 
In  some  cases  the  family  presumably  remained  in  Chicago,  but  moved 
into  new  surroundings  about  which  information  was  not  recorded. 
One  family,  which  had  been  reported  as  begging,  was  said  by  neigh- 
bors to  have  bought  the  house  to  which  they  moved.  Most  of  the 
recent  contact  with  them  had  been  occasioned  by  reports  of  their 
begging.  They  had  been  unfriendly  when  visited,  and  not  much  was 
Known  of  their  family  life.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  following,  the 
family  left  Chicago,  and  there  was  little  definite  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  their  new  environment. 

Mr.  H,  a  colored  man,  had  come  from  the  South  in  1920  to  work  in  the 
stockyards.  Unaccustomed  to  anything  but  farm  labor,  he  did  not  do  satis- 
factory work  and  was  frequently  unemployed.  Mrs.  H,  unlike  most  Negro 
women,  was  incapable  of  helping  support  the  family. 
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They  were  both  devoted  to  the  five  children,  and  at  one  time,  during  a 
street-car  strike,  walked  35  blocks  to  a  hospital  with  a  baby  who  was  ill. 
They  probably  failed,  nevertheless,  to  give  them  adequate  care,  and  two 
died.  In  1924  they  wished  to  return  to  the  South,  where  their  relatives  were 
anxious  for  them  to  come  and  had  secured  a  house  for  them.  The  United 
Charities'  correspondent  reported  that  Mr.  H  could  be  assured  sufficient 
work  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  transportation  was  furnished.  It 
seemed  reasonably  certain  that  the  family  would  have  better  conditions 
there  than  in  Chicago,  but  too  little  was  known  of  the  details  to  attempt  a 
classification. 

Exercise 

Using  the  diagrams  in  the  Introduction,  trace,  in  different  colors,  the  lines 
of  cause  and  effect  in  each  of  the  families  mentioned  above,  before  and  after 
the  social  workers  entered  the  case. 


TEACHING  MANAGEMENT  TO  SUBNORMAL  HOUSEHOLDS1 

Thomas  J.  Riley 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  elements  of  spending  and  planning  in  household  manage- 
ment? 

2.  How  can  an  outsider  enter  a  home  and  attempt  to  change  standards 
without  violating  its  privacy  in  a  humiliating  way  ? 

3.  Should  we  have  schools  and  bureaus  to  give  such  instruction  to  normal 
families  also? 

[The  functions  of  the  advisory  home  economist  in  charity  work  are 
further  analyzed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Riley,  who,  before  becoming  general 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  was  professor  of  sociology  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  headed  its  School  of  Social  Economy.] 

When  a  man  turns  over  his  pay  envelope  to  his  wife  on  Saturday 
night,  the  work  of  household  management  begins  for  the  next  week. 
When  the  professional  or  business  man  hands  his  wife  her  share  of  the 
month's  earnings,  she  begins  to  plan  just  what  she  will  do  with  it  for 
the  coming  month.  When  the  housewife  plans  her  work  and  works  her 
plan,  that  is  household  management. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  Teaching  Household  Management,  The  Family,  3:  13-17, 
March,  1922.  Given  at  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Utica, 
New  York,  November  10,  192 1. 
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But  you  cannot  manage  a  household  unless  you  have  a  dependable 
income.  It  is  not  the  amount  so  much  as  the  certainty  of  the  income 
that  makes  management  possible.  If  it  takes  every  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings to  pay  for  absolute  necessities  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  rent, 
there  is  little  or  no  choice  for  individuality  in  management,  and  the 
housewife  must  manage  as  best  she  can,  no  matter  how  small  the  in- 
come is.  Unless  there  is  some  certainty  of  income,  it  is  not  possible  to 
plan  at  all. 

The  first  requisite  for  household  management  in  families  under  the 
care  of  a  welfare  society,  as  in  other  families,  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
dependable  income.  This  may  come  partly  or  wholly  from  the  society 
or  it  may  come  entirely  from  other  sources.  Household  management 
as  we  are  considering  it  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  production 
of  income  but  with  its  expenditure.  Frequently  the  welfare  society 
has  to  develop  and  supplement  the  income,  but  that  is  the  other  side 
of  the  story,  with  which  we  shall  not  deal  at  this  time. 

Granted  that  the  family  under  the  care  of  a  welfare  society  has  a 
dependable  income  gathered  from  whatever  sources,  and  reasonably 
adequate,  what  means  are  at  command  for  improving  the  household 
management  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  overcome  inertia,  or  the  habit  of 
mind  and  routine  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  that  just  runs  on  from 
day  to  day.  She  thinks  she  is  doing  all  right,  or  at  least  the  best  she 
can.  Her  mother  did  that  way.  Everybody  about  her  does  the  same 
way.  She  does  not  see  any  need  of  change.  There  are,  of  course,  rare 
souls  who  are  eager  to  do  better,  but  most  of  them  must  be  jolted  out 
of  their  ruts  before  there  is  any  chance  of  starting  them  on  a  new  track. 

Always,  with  unlimited  patience,  tact,  and  resourcefulness,  the 
social  worker  will  begin  with  what  the  mother  herself  can  do  well. 
This  point  may  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration.  Mrs.  A  was  a  most 
inefficient  housekeeper,  but  she  could  make  delicious  vegetable  stews. 
Social  workers  had  tried  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  condition  of 
her  home,  yet  she  continued  happily  on  in  her  waste  and  confusion. 
One  day  the  visitor  mentioned  that  two  little  children  in  an  Italian 
home  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat  vegetables,  and  that  this  was  one 
reason  that  they  were  not  well  fed. 

Mrs.  A  was  quite  sure  that  if  they  once  tasted  her  vegetable  stew 
there  would  be  no  further  trouble,  and  she  was  very  anxious  that  the 
Italian  mother  should  be  given  the  recipe.  A  week  later,  when  the 
report  was  given  that  the  children  would  not  eat  the  stew,  Mrs.  A  was 
certain  that  the  fault  was  in  the  making,  not  in  the  stew,  and  offered 
to  invite  the  Italian  mother  to  her  own  home  and  show  her  how  to 
make  it.  It  was  a  revelation  to  see  how  clean  she  had  made  her  home 
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for  her  guest,  and  with  what  pleasure  she  displayed  her  ability  to  make 
a  vegetable  stew.  Here  began  the  awakening  of  Mrs.  A;  her  con- 
fidence in  herself  and  pride  in  her  work  seemed  to  begin  right  then 
and  there.  This  vegetable  stew  became  so  popular  that  Mrs.  A  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  invite  a  group  of  two  or  three  women  to 
her  home  and  give  them  a  demonstration.  Now  that  her  interest  was 
awakened,  she  was  eager  to  plan  her  budget  and  her  day's  work. 

Another  means  of  creating  this  desire  for  something  different  in 
household  affairs,  which  our  society  has  found  helpful,  is  the  class  in 
English  consisting  of  groups  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  mothers. 
This  class  is  intended  only  for  the  foreign-speaking  mother  who,  be- 
cause of  her  unwillingness  to  go  out  in  the  evening,  does  not  attend  the 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  intimate  nature  of  the  class  and  the 
social  spirit  in  which  it  is  rich  do  much  to  develop  self-expression,  to 
give  the  mothers  confidence  in  themselves  and  to  create  a  desire  to 
take  into  their  own  homes  the  new  customs  with  which  they  become 
acquainted, — in  a  word,  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  foreign- 
speaking  housewife. 

They  learn  by  doing.  At  her  first  lesson  in  one  of  these  English 
classes,  Mrs.  B  was  taught  to  say  "Good  morning."  She  was  told  to 
rap  on  the  door  and  in  answer  to  our  "Come  in"  she  was  to  enter  with 
the  greeting  "Good  morning."  Although  she  tried  this  four  times, 
each  time  she  said  "Hello"  instead  of  "Good  morning,"  and  we  won- 
dered whether  she  had  learned  anything  that  day.  But  that  evening 
she  pulled  her  dining  table  out  from  the  wall  for  the  first  time,  and 
when  father  came  home  the  entire  family  sat  down  to  supper.  This 
she  did  because  at  the  end  of  the  English  class  in  which  we  had  tried 
to  teach  her  to  say  "Good  morning"  the  members  sat  themselves 
down  around  the  table  for  refreshments.  She  saw  something  that  she 
admired  and  took  it  home  with  her. 

Still  another  means  of  awakening  interest  is  the  nutrition  class, 
which  is  conducted  from  the  social-service  point  of  view.  Under- 
nourished children  in  homes  where  the  man's  wife  is  ignorant  of  foods 
are  invited  to  become  members  of  a  nutrition  class.  After  a  physical 
examination  they  are  admitted.  By  means  of  games,  stories,  songs, 
weight  charts,  and  simple  talks  on  hygiene  and  food  the  children  be- 
come interested  in  proper  eating  and  proper  living.  Frequently  the 
mother  herself  comes  to  the  class  and  watches  the  thin  red  line  on  our 
chart  that  shows  the  child's  loss  or  gain  in  weight.  Whether  she  at- 
tends the  class  or  not,  she  cannot  withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  her  boy 
or  girl  who  insists  on  the  windows  being  opened,  and  on  milk  and 
cereal  for  breakfast  instead  of  coffee  and  rolls. 
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After  the  inertia  or  indifference  has  been  overcome,  the  downright 
instruction  begins :  how  to  buy  so  as  to  get  the  most  for  the  money ; 
what  part  of  the  money  should  be  spent  for  food,  how  much  for 
clothes,  how  much  for  rent,  how  much  for  recreation,  and  how  much 
for  savings. 

The  social  worker  who  is  to  instruct  in  household  management  must 
know  about  foods, — something  of  their  value,  their  care  and  prepa- 
ration. She  must  know  when  and  how  to  buy,  and  how  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  spending  of  money.  She  must  know  also  how  to  do  things  about 
the  house  that  take  little  time  and  effort  yet  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
family's  living. 

Sometimes  the  visitor  from  the  welfare  society  must  assume  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  imparting  knowledge  of  these  matters  to  the 
mother.  Sometimes,  however,  a  friendly  visitor  can  be  found  who  will 
undertake  this  task.  One  of  the  most  successful  experiences  that  our 
organization  has  had  in  instructing  housewives  in  purchasing  and 
managing  is  that  of  having  dietitians  from  Pratt  Institute  go  into 
these  homes.  Each  dietitian  is  responsible  for  only  one  family.  She 
meets  the  mother  and  her  children  at  the  nutrition  class,  and  after  two 
or  three  such  meetings  it  is  easy  to  plan  a  visit  to  the  mother's  home. 
For  a  period  of  about  six  months,  she  visits  weekly,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible does  all  the  work  of  the  social  visitor.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  prepare  dishes  of  food  recommended  by  the  teacher 
of  the  nutrition  class  and  later  to  plan  menus  for  the  week. 

Often,  however,  the  mother  finds  that  she  will  have  to  buy  more 
milk  than  previously.  This,  she  says,  is  impossible  from  her  income. 
Then  and  there  "planning  ahead,"  or  budget-making,  begins.  The 
mother  is  encouraged  to  make  lists  of  her  household  needs,  so  that 
when  the  day  comes  for  shopping  she  will  know  just  what  she  has  to 
buy.  This  list  of  prospective  purchases  is  weighed  against  the  money 
that  can  be  spent.  Then,  too,  the  dietitian  finds  time  to  go  with  the 
mother,  not  only  to  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  but  also  to  the  five 
and  ten  cent  stores.  Mother  and  visitor  are  alert  for  reduced  prices 
and  other  means  of  saving  money.  Delicatessen  buying  is  discouraged. 

Two  or  three  cases  will  illustrate  how  this  has  worked.  The  die- 
titian, when  calling  on  Mrs.  C,  showed  her  how  to  take  proper  care 
of  her  sink  and  drains,  thus  eliminating  a  large  plumbing  bill.  Mrs.  D 
reduced  her  expenditures  by  learning  to  make  simple  garments  for  her 
children,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  she  attempted  a  house  dress  for 
herself.  Mrs.  E  saved  considerable  money  and  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  her  home  by  learning  to  make  a  few  simple  pieces  of  furniture 
and  to  use  the  paint-brush.  Mrs.  F,  who  went  daily  to  the  factory, 
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was  taught  how  to  make  a  fireless  cooker  out  of  a  pail,  excelsior,  and 
cotton,  with  the  result  that  she  saved  time,  work,  and  fuel. 

But  good  household  management  means  not  only  spending  your 
money  wisely;  it  means  also  planning  your  work  wisely.  Through 
this  same  intimate  association  between  the  visitor  and  the  mother,  im- 
provements are  wrought  in  the  household  affairs  that  do  not  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  the  spending  of  money.  Often  the  mother 
is  worried  and  not  well.  Our  visitor  does  what  she  can  to  relieve  her 
of  this  worry.  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mrs.  G  always  did  the  greater  part  of  her  washing,  ironing,  and 
mopping  all  in  the  same  day  and  was  unfit  for  anything  else  the  rest 
of  the  week.  The  visiting  house  manager  finally  persuaded  her  to 
distribute  this  work  over  three  days,  with  the  result  that  the  mother 
found  that  the  house  could  be  kept  in  order  even  on  wash-days,  and 
that  she  did  not  have  those  terrible  backaches  any  more.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  not  lost  upon  her  husband 
and  children. 

One  of  the  ways  which  we  have  used  in  bringing  better  management 
into  the  home  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  children  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  H  has  her  three-year-old  Jimmy  help  her  with  the  housework. 
He  dusts  the  legs  of  the  table  and  chairs.  Each  child  in  this  family 
has  its  own  work  to  do  daily.  Before  the  older  children  go  to  school 
the  breakfast  dishes  are  washed  and  put  away,  the  beds  made,  and  the 
younger  children  dressed  for  the  day.  There  is  no  time  wasted  in  the 
morning  looking  for  lost  articles,  for  in  this  home  there  is  a  place  for 
everything.  Mrs.  H  finds  time  to  keep  up  with  her  mending,  take  the 
babies  to  the  park,  and  occasionally  go  with  her  little  family  to  the 
movies  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  But  perhaps  the  evening  hours  show 
best  the  richness  of  this  family  life.  All  the  children  have  their  play 
hour  out  of  doors,  and  then  comes  the  lesson  period.  It  is  the  accepted 
custom  of  the  whole  family  to  listen  while  Freddie  gives  Robbie  his 
spelling  and  Mary  reads  aloud  her  lesson.  Then  the  schoolbooks  are 
put  away  and  the  three  older  children  take  turns  in  reading  aloud 
from  a  library  book.  The  mother  sits  near  with  her  darning,  enjoying 
the  fairy  tale  just  as  much  as  do  the  children.  On  her  face  you  can 
read  cheerfulness,  confidence,  and  poise, — characteristics  of  the  home- 
maker  who  can  look  upon  a  day's  work  well  done. 

Weekly  allowances  for  children  are  the  means  not  only  of  develop- 
ing the  home-making  instinct  but  also  of  promoting  thrift.  The  allow- 
ance is  given  according  to  the  conditions  in  the  home,  and  changes  as 
the  child  grows  older.  Amounts  as  small  as  ten  cents  a  week  have 
revealed  surprising  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  planning  .his 
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expenditures.  One  little  girl  bought  a  cup  and  saucer  out  of  an  allow- 
ance of  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  Then  she  announced,  "  When  I  have 
a  home,  I'm  going  to  have  nice  dishes  in  it."  Twelve-year-old  Rose 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  red  geranium  plant, — "to  make  my 
home  more  pretty,"  as  she  put  it. 

Often  in  the  discussion  of  household  management  too  little  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  money  in  such  ways  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  and  too  much  is  said  about  thrift  or  saving. 
Now  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  family  should  be  taught  and  encour- 
aged to  lay  aside  money  regularly,  even  though  it  be  a  small  sum  at  a 
time.  It  is  our  regular  practice  to  encourage  this  through  the  public 
school,  the  savings  bank,  thrift  societies,  and  otherwise.  No  new  em- 
phasis needs  to  be  laid  upon  this  matter  of  savings  in  this  connection. 
There  is  another  side  to  it,  however,  which  would  seem  to  be  worth 
mentioning.  The  energetic  Mr.  I  managed  to  put  one  hundred  dollars 
in  the  bank  in  a  single  year.  At  the  same  time  he  spent  seventy-five 
dollars  in  doctor's  bills.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be 
some  connection  between  denying  the  family  what  it  could  buy  for  a 
hundred  dollars  and  what  he  had  to  pay  out  in  doctor's  bills.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  better  investment  to  put  at  least 
a  part  of  the  hundred  dollars  back  into  the  household  budget.  There- 
upon this  father  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  budget  planning.  It  had 
been  his  custom  to  take  out  the  amount  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
before  turning  his  pay  envelope  over  to  his  wife.  It  mattered  little  to 
him  how  she  disposed  of  the  balance  of  the  money,  so  long  as  she  kept 
the  rent  and  gas  bills  paid.  However,  when  he  realized  that  the  health 
of  his  family  was  impaired  by  improper  feeding,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
turn  the  money  intended  for  the  bank  into  milk  and  eggs.  He  it  was 
now  who  taught  the  wife  to  plan  the  amount  that  she  could  give  for 
rent,  food,  fuel,  household  supplies,  insurance,  recreation,  and  the 
church.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  had  increased  the  bank  ac- 
count by  only  fifty  dollars,  but  the  doctor's  bills  had  disappeared  and 
the  children  were  better  fed  and  better  clothed. 

I  mentioned  incidentally  patience,  tact,  and  resourcefulness  as  nec- 
essary qualifications  in  a  visitor  to  promote  management  in  families 
under  the  care  of  welfare  societies.  In  conclusion  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  also  requires  time  and  skill,  and  these  mean  an  ade- 
quate staff  on  good  salaries.  Some  may  argue  that  it  would  be  better 
simply  to  turn  over  a  weekly  allowance  to  the  family  and  let  it  assume 
all  responsibility  for  spending  it  wisely,  basing  this  argument  on  the 
fact  that  most  families  manage  their  own  affairs  independently  of  any 
welfare  visitor.   In  reply  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
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most  families  do  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  our  experience  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  better  for  counsel,  instruction,  and  other  help  to 
accompany  funds  that  come  to  the  family  through  no  labor  of  its  own. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  these  families  had  been  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  successfully  they  would  not  be  knocking  at  our  doors. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  appropriation  of  money  to  assist  a 
family  gives  an  educational  opportunity  which  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  that  we  owe  it  to  those  who  contribute  the  funds  to  make  every 
effort  to  accomplish  the  most  abiding  good  that  we  can  with  the  money 
that  we  spend. 

Exercise 

Describe  a  family  which  you  think  needs  a  visiting  housekeeper. 


CASE-WORK  METHODS  ABOVE  THE  POVERTY  PLANE1 

Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

Question 

How  may  standards,  within  the  range  of  the  normal  for  a  given  group,  be 
influenced  in  the  direction  of  a  new  superior  standard  ? 

[The  methods  developed  by  social  workers  for  raising  family  standards 
up  to  normal  may  eventually  be  adapted  to  the  services  of  normal  institu- 
tions, to  raise  the  level  of  the  normal.  The  visiting  teacher,  industrial- 
welfare  work,  home  demonstration  agents,  maternity  nursing,  some  mission 
work,  and  modern  pastoral  care  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  work  and  background  have  already  been  cited 
(pp.  148-149).] 

The  two  most  distinctive  features  of  modern  charitable  work  are  the 
emphasis  on  preventive  effort  and  the  careful  consideration  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  understanding  of  living.  .  .  . 

The  essential  in  case  work  is  the  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  family  in  the  given  instance,  or  to  keep  the  standard  from 
still  further  falling.  The  [then]  recent  studies  of  Mrs.  More  and 
Mr.  Chapin,  as  well  as  the  common  sense  of  the  entire  community, 
reenforced  by  general  experience,  indicate  that  the  wage  received  by 
the  head  of  the  family  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  standard 
of  living.   The  wage,  in  its  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the 

1Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  The  Case-Work  Plane;  or,  The  Application  of  the 
C.  O.  S.  Case  Method  to  Families  above  the  Poverty  Line,  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1909,  pp.  137-149. 
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worker, — dependent  upon  his  industrial  training,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  worker ;  dependent  upon  proper  housing,  adequate  nourishment 
and  clothing,  freedom  from  overwork,  personal  hygiene,  and  sufficient 
recreation;  and,  third,  upon  the  worker's  combination  with  other 
workers  to  obtain  as  high  a  wage  as  is  obtainable  in  the  given  occupa- 
tion. The  standard  of  living  is  lowered,  among  other  causes,  by  the 
losses  occasioned  by  death,  accident,  illness,  and  old  age,  for  which 
society  has  not  yet  worked  out  an  adequate  insurance  scheme  by 
which  anxiety  can  be  lessened  or  overcome,  and  by  unemployment, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  prosperity  is  largely  a  question  of  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  and  which  in  periods  of  depression  becomes  an 
acute  economic  problem,  the  practical  solution  of  which  can  hardly  be 
claimed  by  the  most  audacious.  .  .  . 

We  may,  then,  say  that  the  charitable  case  plane  is  that  of  a  stand- 
ard minus.  The  work  of  the  agent,  then,  becomes  the  raising  of  the 
family  to  normal.  But  if  the  field  of  case  work  is  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, with  the  object  not  only  of  keeping  the  standard  from  falling  but 
also  of  raising  it, — in  other  words,  if  case  or  family-care  work  is  to 
cooperate  in  the  social  aim  of  creating  a  dynamic  standard  constantly 
rising, — is  not  the  plane  of  dependence  chosen  for  case  work  unfortu- 
nate from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  results  ?  If  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  why  does  not  this  hold  true  in  the 
field  of  case  work  as  it  does  in  the  whole  social  field  ?  .  .  . 

We  have,  then,  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs :  we  have  the  charita- 
ble societies  doing  case  work  in  the  least  promising  field,  and  we  have 
churches  and  settlements  doing  case  work  in  the  economic  planes 
where,  if  anywhere,  such  case  work  ought  to  be  most  fruitful,  where 
the  standard  of  living  can  be  raised,  where  it  can  be  made  standard 
plus,  rather  than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  charitable  societies,  where  it 
must  be  pulled  up  from  standard  minus  to  normal.  .  .  . 

With  all  the  terrible  indications  of  appalling  poverty  that  surround 
them,  the  settlements  are  so  situated  that  they  have  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  observe  the  growth  and  development  of  the  working- 
man  to  comfort  and  freedom  from  serious  economic  pressure.  This 
opportunity  comes  to  the  settlements  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  normal,  industrial,  neighborhood  families.  I  regard  this  knowl- 
edge as  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  settlements,  and  I  believe 
it  gives  them  a  realistic  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
stampede  most  of  them.  And  I  regard  it  as  the  chiefest  misfortune  of 
the  settlements  that  they  are  unable  to  reenforce  their  convictions  by 
any  evidence  that  is  otherwise  than  fragmentary  and  impressionistic 
in  character. 
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Exercise 

Read  Karl  de  Schweinitz's  book,  The  Art  of  Helping  People  out  of 
Trouble,  and  note  those  passages  which  seem  applicable  in  the  normalizing 
of  people  of  normal  economic  circumstances. 

THE  "FAMILY  WAGE"  AS  AN  EQUALIZER1 
Paul  H.  Douglas 

Questions 

1.  Could  industry  earn  enough  to  pay  all  workers  enough  to  support  three 
children  ? 

2.  What  is  the  typical  family  as  considered  in  wage  adjustments  ?  Is  it 
typical  ? 

3.  How  might  wages  be  paid  according  to  size  of  family  without 

a.  encouraging  overpopulation  ? 

b.  inducing  employers  to  discharge  family  men  ? 

[Professor  Douglas,  whose  work  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  best 
known  for  his  study  and  advocacy  of  the  "family  wage."  While  economists 
are  by  no  means  unanimously  in  favor  of  its  general  practicability,  it  is  a 
very  interesting  project,  and  the  experiments  in  this  direction  are  watched 
with  interest.  In  the  salaried  classes  it  is  of  course  easy  to  find  firms  which 
advance  pay  at  the  arrival  of  a  child  in  the  employee's  family.  It  is  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  a  stabilizing  factor.] 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  industries  to  pay  all  adult  male  workers  enough 
to  maintain  a  family  of  five,  and  that  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  workers  actually  do  have  such  families  to  support.  To 
pay  such  a  wage  in  the  English-speaking  countries  would  be  more  than 
adequate  for  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  workers,  while  it  would 
be  less  than  was  needed  for  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  To  grant  such  an 
increase  in  the  United  States  would  mean  paying  for  no  less  than 
48,000,000  fictitious  dependents,  while  combined  with  equal  pay  for 
women  it  would  mean  paying  for  no  less  than  72,000,000  non-existent 
people.  Without  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  those  with  large  families, 
it  would  pour  into  the  pockets  of  the  unmarried  and  those  married 
persons  who  have  few  or  no  children  a  great  excess  over  their  wants. 

1Paul  H.  Douglas,  Wages  and  the  Family  (second  edition),  pp.  4i~43>  272- 
275,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1925. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  difficult  to  defend  the  family  of 
five  as  the  standard  by  which  the  wages  of  all  adult  males  should  be 
fixed.  Advocates  of  the  living-wage  doctrine,  a  principle  which  the 
author  believes  to  be  ethically  and  economically  sound,  do  their  cause 
a  great  disservice  by  tying  it  up  with  so  fallacious  a  measuring  stick. 
Should  not  the  real  principle  be  that,  as  needs  are  not  uniform,  but 
variable,  so  the  minimum  wage  should  not  be  uniform,  but  should  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  worker  and  his  family  ?  In  other  words, 
should  not  the  single  man  receive  enough  to  maintain  him,  plus  a  com- 
fortable margin  to  permit  his  saving  for  marriage,  but  not  enough  to 
support  a  non-existent  family  of  five?  Then,  as  he  married  and  as 
children  came,  he  would  receive  additional  allowances  to  meet  the 
extra  cost  which  they  imposed.  In  this  way  those  with  large  families 
would  be  protected  in  a  manner  that  would  be  impossible  under  any 
uniform  minimum,  and  those  with  few  or  no  dependents  would  not  be 
given  an  unneeded  surplus. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  this  will  cause  the  employers  to  hire 
single  men  instead  of  those  with  dependents,  since  by  so  doing  they 
will  not  saddle  themselves  with  as  heavy  a  burden  of  expense.  They 
will,  moreover,  first  lay  off  those  with  dependents.  Those  with  the 
greatest  number  to  support  will  therefore  be  the  last  to  be  hired 
and  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  The  method  proposed,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting these  workers,  will  actually  place  them  in  a  worse  position 
than  before,  for  it  is  manifestly  better  to  be  employed  full  time  at 
insufficient  wages  than  to  be  paid  an  adequate  wage  rate  but  not  to 
be  employed  at  all. 

Such  a  reply  seems,  at  first  sight,  crushing,  but  the  apparent  di- 
lemma is  not  a  real  one.  The  danger  of  discriminating  against  the 
married  men  with  dependents  can  be  avoided  by  having  a  number  of 
employers  form  a  fund  to  which  they  will  make  contributions  and 
which  will  bear  the  expense  of  the  extra  allowances.  In  this  way  the 
allowances  paid  to  any  family  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  group  of 
firms  belonging  to  the  fund  and  would  not  rest  exclusively  upon  the 
firm  that  employed  the  head  of  the  family.  The  contributions  of  an 
employer  to  this  fund  would  then  be  computed  upon  a  basis  which 
would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  relative  number  who  were 
dependent  upon  his  employees  for  support.  Thus,  in  a  fund  where 
the  amount  paid  out  in  allowances  was  two  million  dollars  annually, 
and  where  ten  thousand  workmen  were  employed,  the  assessment 
might  be  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  in  this  event  an  employer  would 
pay  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  person  in  his 
employ.   Since  an  equal  payment  would  be  made  for  the  single  man 
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with  no  dependents  as  for  the  man  with  eight  or  ten  children,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  an  individual  firm  to  give  preference  to 
the  unmarried. 

Such  a  proposal  raises  a  large  number  of  perplexing  problems  which 
deserve  close  analysis  and  scrutiny.  Fortunately  for  our  purposes  im- 
portant applications  of  this  principle  have  been  made  in  Australia  and 
in  virtually  every  country  of  continental  Europe.  The  second  part  of 
[the]  book  [describes]  in  some  detail  the  various  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  this  direction,  while  Part  III  [attempts]  to  work 
out  the  principles  which  should  govern  its  application,  and  to  evaluate 
the  proposal  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

The  method  that  has  been  proposed  would  largely  abolish  poverty, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  reform  that  could  be  effected.  Large 
families  would  be  protected  in  a  fashion  impossible  under  any  system 
of  uniform  minimum  wages.  With  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
assured,  infant  mortality  among  working-class  families  might  well  be 
cut  in  half,  and  the  health  condition  of  the  surviving  children  would 
improve.  Children  of  especial  ability  would  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  their  future  prospects  by  going  to  work  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  in  order  to  help  support  their  families,  but  would  instead 
be  assisted  to  stay  in  school  and  prepare  themselves  for  positions  which 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  their  talents.  Parents  would  be  freed 
from  the  anguish  of  being  unable  to  feed  or  care  for  their  children 
properly,  and  the  family  life  of  the  poor  would  consequently  cease  to 
be  so  grim  an  affair  and  would  become  infinitely  more  happy  and 
harmonious. 

In  still  another  way  would  this  system  make  for  better  family  rela- 
tionships. The  average  young  unmarried  workman  of  today  receives 
much  more  money  than  he  strictly  needs,  and  consequently  enjoys  a 
much  higher  standard  of  life  than  his  married  fellows.  When  he  mar- 
ries, and  when  the  children  come,  his  responsibilities  increase  rapidly, 
while  his  wage  increases  little  if  at  all.  He  must  therefore  greatly 
curtail  his  own  standard  of  living  and  make  severe  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  his  family.  Probably  the  majority  of  men  meet  this  strain  in 
a  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  but  many  do  not.  Some  of  these 
decline  to  cut  their  own  pleasures  to  the  bone,  and  selfishly  continue 
to  spend  money  upon  themselves  that  should  go  to  their  wives  and 
children.  Still  others  tire  of  the  heavy  burden  and  desert  their  families 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  material  comforts  which  the  man  without  de- 
pendents can  secure.  The  granting  of  allowances  adequate  to  meet  the 
extra  expense  of  these  dependents  would  free  men  from  this  heavy 
load  and  would  create  a  more  permanent  home  life. 
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Such  a  system  would,  moreover,  remove  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  now  created  between  the  sexes  by  woman's  entrance  into 
industry.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  abolish  the  ever-growing  menace 
of  women's  undercutting  the  men's  rate.  The  present  assumption  that 
men  have  dependents  and  that  women  do  not  causes  the  wage  for  men 
to  be  necessarily  higher  than  that  for  women,  even  when  they  are 
performing  virtually  identical  work.  This  offers  a  direct  inducement 
for  the  employer  either  to  substitute  women  for  men  or  to  cut  the 
wages  of  the  men,  both  for  those  who  have  and  for  those  who  do  not 
have  dependents,  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  women.  The  in- 
creasing automatization  of  industry  is  ever  widening  the  area  of  work 
which  both  men  and  women  can  perform,  and  hence  increasing  the 
range  and  the  intensity  of  the  competition  between  the  sexes.  As  long 
as  this  continues,  men  will  naturally  try  to  bar  women  out  from  these 
positions,  and  a  more  or  less  open  sex  warfare  will  develop.  The  pro- 
vision of  an  equal  minimum  wage  for  both  sexes  based  on  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  single  person  would  prevent  this  undercutting  of  the  men's 
rate  and  would  protect  them  from  the  competition  of  cheaper  labor. 

At  the  same  time,  since  the  wage  would  be  only  a  minimum,  it 
would  permit  men  and  women  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  productivity 
and  general  worth  to  raise  their  wages  above  the  minimum.  Women 
justly  complain  that  even  when  they  prove  themselves  more  efficient 
than  a  man  at  the  same  job,  the  latter  is  generally  paid  more,  on  the 
ground  that  he  either  has  or  is  presumed  to  have  others  dependent 
upon  him.  This  directly  operates  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  abler 
women  below  what  they  otherwise  would  be  able  to  secure,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  both  the  added  money  and  the  attendant  social  recog- 
nition which  their  talents  really  deserve. 

Under  the  system  proposed,  however,  the  fact  that  the  dependents 
of  both  women  and  men  would  be  supported  by  allowances  provided 
from  a  common  fund  would  permit  the  question  of  their  relative  pro- 
ductivity to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  without  its  being  confused 
with  that  of  dependency.  A  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to  plead  that 
his  wage  should  be  higher  than  that  of  a  more  efficient  woman  because 
he  had  dependents,  since  these  would  not  be  provided  for  in  any  case. 
Each  person  would  be  judged  according  to  his  worth,  and  the  opening 
up  of  industry  to  the  free  competition  of  both  sexes  would  be  stimu- 
lating to  both. 

The  payment  of  the  allowances  to  the  mother  would  immeasurably 
strengthen  and  dignify  her  position,  since  it  would  make  her  more  in- 
dependent financially  of  her  husband  and  thus  would  make  her 
more  free. 
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Finally,  such  a  system  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  single 
man  by  removing  the  unneeded  surplus  that  at  present  enables  him 
frequently  to  absent  himself  from  work  and  to  work  listlessly  when 
employed.  By  giving  a  sound  physical  basis  of  life  to  the  married 
worker  and  his  children  it  would  create  a  healthier  and  more  efficient 
labor  force. 

All  this  could  be  done  without  imposing  a  severe  strain  upon  in- 
dustry and  probably  without  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  wages  as 
a  whole.  The  cost  would  be  far  less  than  would  be  that  of  paying  all 
workers  enough  to  support  a  family  in  a  manner  that  would  be  im- 
possible under  the  family-of-five  plan. 

As  has  been  shown  by  the  discussion  in  chapters  xi,  xii,  and  xiii,  the 
administrative  difficulties  can  be  solved  if  the  problem  is  studied  in 
advance.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  for  the  public  employment,  for 
non-commercial  services,  and  for  monopolistic  enterprise  where  the 
problems  of  competition  do  not  arise.  The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  for 
the  teaching  profession  would  not  only  enable  this  group  to  live  on  a 
proper  standard  of  life,  but  would  also  solve  the  growing  difficulties 
presented  by  the  demand  of  the  women  teachers  for  equal  pay 
with  men. 

While  a  universal  adoption  of  the  system  in  competitive  industry 
would  be  most  desirable,  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  smaller  groups 
of  employers  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  difficulty  which  would  be  en- 
tailed if  the  wages  of  the  single  men  were  actually  to  be  decreased 
may  be  either  avoided  or  lessened  in  two  ways : 

i.  By  first  instituting  the  allowances  in  those  industries  where  the 
basic  wage  is  already  only  equal  to,  or  slightly  above,  the  cost  of  a 
subsistence-plus  standard  of  living  for  a  single  man,  the  allowances 
can  be  added  to  the  existing  wage  rather  than  deflating  the  existing 
wage  to  make  the  allowances  possible.  Common  labor  today  is  prob- 
ably receiving  little  above  this  amount,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  wages 
of  section  hands,  etc.,  and  hence  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  insti- 
tution of  such  a  system. 

2.  By  beginning  the  payment  of  the  allowances  during  a  period  of 
rising  prices  and  an  increasing  wage  scale  the  necessary  increases  in 
wages  can  be  largely  given  in  the  form  of  allowances  to  those  with 
dependents  instead  of  being  added  indiscriminately  to  the  wages  of  all. 
The  single  man  will  not  object  as  strenuously  to  such  a  procedure  as 
he  would  to  a  direct  cut  in  wages.  The  upswing  of  the  business  cycle, 
therefore,  is  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  inception  of  such  a  plan. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  plan  should  not  be 
used  by  the  employers  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  bargaining  powers 
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of  their  workmen  through  an  undue  penalization  of  strikes  etc.,  and 
that,  wherever  possible,  joint  control  of  the  system  should  be  de- 
manded and  provided. 

Exercise 
Discuss  the  differences  between  Douglas'  proposal  and  communism. 
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Questions 

1.  When  people  demand  many  petty  variations  and  irregular  sizes  of  the 
same  article,  such  as  rings,  furniture,  baskets,  lamps,  shoes,  what  effects 
does  it  have  upon  the  processes  of  production  and  marketing  ? 

2.  How  can  these  effects  be  modified? 

3.  Will  fewer  varieties  in  various  lines  of  goods  mean  monotonous  stand- 
ardization ? 

4.  What  effect  will  simplification  of  varieties  have  upon  competition  ? 

5.  How  may  the  savings  due  to  simplification  of  varieties  affect  planes  of 
living? 

[Stimulated  by  the  post-war  studies  of  waste,  a  quiet  but  increasingly 
important  movement  has  been  going  on  by  which  manufacturers  in  many 
lines,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce,  curtail 
the  public's  choices  by  reducing  varieties.  The  resulting  economies  may,  of 
course,  be  put  back  into  wages  or  other  phases  of  the  productive  process, 
often  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  To  the  extent  that  these  simpli- 
fied lines  are  direct  consumption  goods,  our  standards  have  been  controlled 
and  in  some  degree  standardized.] 

Simplifying  demand  by  simplifying  commodities}  In  America  the 
desire  to  be  something  different,  or  to  have  something  different,  has 
gone  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  New  variety  after  new  variety  and  style 
upon  style  have  accumulated  until  manufacturers  may  well  be  be- 
wildered. And  every  variation  has  been  adding  to  the  cost.  One  of 
the  first  lines  of  products  to  be  considered  was  that  of  furniture,  in 
which  there  was  ample  room  for  standardization.  Stop  and  try  to 
think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  bedsteads,  of  chairs,  of  tables,  and  of 
dressers  that  have  been  devised. 

As  with  articles  of  furniture  so  it  was,  and  is,  with  other  lines  of 
household  necessities.  And  with  other  necessities  the  same  way.  Too 

Editorial  from  the  Chattanooga  (Tennessee)  News,  May  13,  1924. 
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many  styles  and  forms  have  been  developed.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  therefore  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  getting  into 
touch  with  the  producing  industries  and  of  persuading  them  to  consent 
to  the  elimination  of  superfluous  varieties.  And  considerable  success 
is  being  achieved.  In  that  way  some  progress  is  made  against  con- 
tinually mounting  costs. 

Much  more  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  purpose,  however, 
to  leave  a  sufficient  variety  of  forms  of  the  different  products  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  taste.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  make  everything  alike, 
but  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  needless,  fanciful  types. 

Simpler  standards  through  fewer  styles}  Economic  waste  is  suc- 
cessfully being  warred  against  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  have  been  altogether  too  many  sizes,  shapes,  and  grades  of  a 
thousand  and  one  different  manufactured  products.  Common  sense 
indicates  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  buyer  would  be  as 
well  satisfied  if  he  had  a  score  of  sizes  of,  say,  bedsprings  or  paving 
bricks  to  choose  from  instead  of  that  number  of  sizes  made  by  each 
manufacturer,  with  each  manufacturer's  sizes  all  different  in  some 
degree  from  those  of  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  product.  For 
this  bad  situation  no  one  is  to  be  blamed ;  but  it  was  recognized  that 
if  they  could  be  brought  to  a  common  agreement  by  some  disinterested 
outside  agency,  an  immense  amount  of  economic  waste  would  be 
eliminated.  .  .  . 

Most  manufacturers  have  been  only  too  glad  to  weed  out  odd  sizes 
etc.  of  their  product,  since  the  general  reform  assures  them  that  their 
competitors  will  not  profit  unduly  by  the  weeding  out.  Of  course,  this 
work  results  in  a  sort  of  standardization,  and  while  one  man  may 
regret,  for  instance,  that  the  peculiar  variety  of  machine  screw  that 
he  has  been  using  has  been  dropped,  the  majority  will  be  pleased  be- 
cause they  will  find  that  there  is  a  better  future  chance  of  matching 
the  size,  thread,  etc.  which  they  want.  About  80  per  cent  of  most 
products  have  been  dropped.  The  work  has  gone  on  quietly  and  with- 
out great  notice  outside  of  the  technical  press,  but  it  has  received  con- 
siderable notice  in  the  latter. 

Hooverizing  manufacture.2  Simplified  practice  means  the  reduction 
in  variety  of  sizes,  dimensions,  and  immaterial  differences  in  everyday 
commodities.  Simplified  practice  offers  a  means  of  eliminating  waste, 
decreasing  costs,  and  increasing  profits  and  values,  in  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption.  The  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  wants 

1  Editorial  from  Scientific  American,  April,  1924. 

2  Letter  of  Edwin  W.  Ely,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  November  10,  1924. 
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to  assist  industry  to  eliminate  this  particular  kind  of  waste, — the 
waste  of  too  much  variety. 

The  development  .  .  .  was  prompted  by  the  findings  of  a  commit- 
tee of  engineers  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies, 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  president  of  the  federation.  Under 
Mr.  Hoover's  inspiration  that  committee  made  an  assay  of  the  exist- 
ing practices  in  six  typical  industries,  namely,  building  trades,  men's 
ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  printing,  metal  trades,  textile 
manufacturing. 

The  report  of  that  committee  so  emphasized  industrial  waste  that 
Mr.  Hoover  was  led  to  remark:  "The  opportunity  for  advance  in 
living  standards  lies  more  surely  in  the  steady  elimination  of  these 
industrial  wastes  than  in  great  inventions";  and,  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover  reiterates  this  sincere  conviction,  through  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice. 

The  great  goal  of  Secretary  Hoover's  plan  is  the  maintenance  of 
general  prosperity  on  a  permanent  basis ;  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  us  all. 

SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE1 
Gains  to  the  consumer. 

1.  Better  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

2.  Better  quality  of  product  through  ability  of  manufacturer  to  concen- 
trate on  better  design  and  through  the  reduction  of  manufacturing  expense. 

3.  Better  service  on  ^        , 

a.  Complete  products 

b.  Repair  parts. 

c.  Prompt  deliveries. 

Economic  and  industrial  significance.  The  important  role  which 
standardization  plays  in  industrial  evolution  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. Following  are  significant  aspects  of  standardization  when  car- 
ried out  on  a  sound  engineering  basis : 

1.  It  enables  buyer  and  seller  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  compel  competitive  sellers  to  do  likewise. 

2.  Better  quality  of  product  through  ability  of  manufacturer  to  concen- 
trate on  better  design  and  through  the  reduction  of  manufacturing  expense. 

3.  It  lowers  unit  cost  to  the  public  by  making  mass  production  possible, 
as  has  been  so  strikingly  shown  in  the  unification  of  incandescent  lamps  and 
automobiles. 

1  Simplified  Practice:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Offers,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bulletin  RXI,  1924. 
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4.  By  simplifying  the  carrying  of  stocks  it  makes  deliveries  quicker  and 
prices  lower. 

5.  It  decreases  litigation  and  other  factors  tending  to  disorganize  in- 
dustry, the  burden  of  which  ultimately  falls  upon  the  public. 

6.  It  eliminates  indecision  both  in  production  and  utilization,  a  prolific 
cause  of  inefficiency  and  waste. 

7.  It  stabilizes  production  and  employment  by  broadening  the  possible 
market  and  by  making  it  safe  for  the  manufacturer  to  accumulate  stock  dur- 
ing periods  of  slack  orders  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be  safe  with  an  un- 
standardized  product. 

8.  By  focusing  on  essentials  it  decreases  selling  expense, — one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  our  economic  system. 

9.  By  concentrating  on  fewer  lines  it  enables  more  thought  and  energy  to 
be  put  into  designs,  so  that  they  will  be  more  efficient  and  economical. 

Exercises 

1.  What  types  of  commodities  lend  themselves  to  simplified  production, 
and  in  what  lines  would  it  be  a  misfortune  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Send  for  the  literature  of  " simplified  practice."  Choose  some  likely 
commodity  and  find  how  many  lines,  styles,  sizes,  colors,  etc.  are  sold  locally. 


ONE  DEAD  LEVEL1 
Stuart  Chase 

Questions 

1.  Is  a  person  more  free  when  conservative  in  standards  or  when  he  varies 
from  the  crowd  ? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  standardization  in  various  fields? 
disadvantages  ? 

3.  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  consuming  and 
behaving  as  nearly  alike  as  possible?   Is  it  "normal"? 

4.  Is  there  any  principle  to  help  us  draw  the  line  ? 

[In  the  following  brief  paper  the  desirable  and  undesirable  aspects  of 
standardization  are  discussed.  Giddings  has  pointed  out  that  diversity  in 
productive  processes  (division  of  l^bor)  makes  for  mass  production  and 
standardization  of  product,  but  that  mass  consumption  in  turn  makes  pos- 
sible a  diversified  product  and  thereby  a  wider  range  of  diverse  choices  and 
individualized  standards.  Herd  imitation  does  not,  however,  take  advantage 
of  these  possibilities  for  individualism,  except  in  details.  In  the  unique  com- 

1New  Republic,  48:   137-139,  September  29,  1926. 
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bination  of  standardized  elements  there  is,  however,  within  the  means  of 
most  of  us,  room  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  trends. 

Stuart  Chase  is  a  socially-minded  public  accountant,  author  of  The 
Tragedy  of  Waste,1  who  has  recently  helped  to  organize  a  series  of  con- 
sumers' cooperative  services  in  New  York  City.  F.  J.  Schlink,  from  whose 
work  an  extract  has  already  been  included,  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee ;  he  was  formerly  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  These  men,  in  their  book,  Your  Money's  Worth,2 
from  which  the  second  following  article  is  an  adaptation,  show  us  the  sav- 
ings possible  through  the  elimination  of  meaningless  or  whimsical  varieties 
by  means  of  factory  standardization  agreements,  and  through  the  reduction 
of  adulteration  and  quackery  by  means  of  a  nation-wide  and  industry-wide 
extension  of  the  principles  of  pure-food  laws,  and  of  bureaus  of  standards, 
weights,  and  measures,  into  chemical,  textile,  mechanical,  and  other  fields, 
for  the  protection  of  consumers.  This  sort  of  standardization  should  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  insist  upon  getting  just  what  we  order  and  pay  for, — 
a  great  help  in  establishing  and  defending  our  standards  of  living.] 

I'm  all  for  standardization.  I'm  against  standardization — horse, 
foot  and  guns.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  it.  The  word  is 
too  catholic  to  be  used  as  a  broadside;  like  " democracy,"  "justice," 
it  means  too  much.  It  should  be  deeded  to  metaphysicians  and  psy- 
choanalysts, and,  for  lay  as  well  as  engineering  purposes,  broken  up 
into  two  or  three  shorter  and  more  concrete  words. 

A  standard  is  something  which  is  subject  to  repetition.  Its  require- 
ments can  be  met  again  and  again.  In  its  own  field  it  is  against  change 
and  variability.  Conformity  is  its  blood  brother.  It  also  carries  a 
special  connotation  meaning  "high"  or  "the  best,"  but  this  is  not 
implicit  in  the  word  itself.  One  can  have  low  standards.  Neither  is 
there  any  limit  to  the  kinds  of  things  to  which  standards  may  apply. 
At  random  one  may  note  standards  for  human  conduct  as  registered  in 
the  mores,  standards  for  human  anatomy,  for  plant  physiology,  for 
measuring  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  for  dinner  coats,  for  electric- 
light  sockets,  for  the  resiliency  of  golf  balls,  for  orange  blossom  cock- 
tails, for  British  Thermal  Units  ...  a  list  almost  as  long  as  there  are 
behavior  patterns  or  thing  groups  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  alphabet  carries  45,000  symbols.  We  have  reduced 
them  to  twenty-six  and  could  do  just  about  as  well  on  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. .  .  .  Says  an  ex-Ford  employee,  "Sure,  if  I'd  tightened  up  nut 
number  999  any  longer,  I'd  have  become  nut  number  999  myself." 
The  short  alphabet  is  an  excellent  thing,  the  creation  of  Robots  an 
intolerable  thing.    Both  are  examples  of  standardization.    And  so, 

1Macmillan,  1925.  2Macmillan,  1927. 
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item  by  item,  had  we  the  time  to  analyze  them  all,  we  should  find 
good  standards,  bad  standards,  dubious  standards,  and  standards 
which  nature,  having  set  up,  dares  us  to  monkey  with.  In  brief,  to 
shy  at  the  word  "standardization"  in  its  literal  sense  is  about  as  in- 
telligent as  to  shy  at  Roman  noses  or  artificial  light.  There  it  is, 
interwoven  with  all  life  and  matter  on  this  planet  in  countless  millions 
of  forms. 

When  the  aesthetically  inclined  grow  pale  at  the  word,  it  is  clear 
they  are  giving  it  a  special  and  limited  meaning,  and  when  the  en- 
gineeringly  inclined  start  intoning  anthems,  they  also  are  thinking  of 
limited  things.  While  these  two  special  definitions  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  field  as  broad  as  life  itself,  they  are  the  two  which  at  the 
present  writing  jump  first  into  one's  mind  when  the  word  is  men- 
tioned, and  they  are  the  two  about  which  is  gathering  and  will  gather 
the  dramatic  conflict  of  the  immediate  future. 

"One  dead  level.  A  nation  of  automata.  One  hundred  million  Bab- 
bitts !"  cry  the  aesthetes. 

"Inefficiency,  meaningless  diversification,  waste,"  reply  the  en- 
gineers. 

Are  they  howling  about  the  same  thing  to  begin  with?  Not  alto- 
gether. People  of  imagination,  of  artistic  appreciation,  tend  to  deplore 
standards  of  conduct  which  make  great  masses  of  people  behave  with 
little  variability  and  less  charm ;  and  to  deplore  standards  for  com- 
mercial products  which  are  badly  designed  and  sold  in  the  mass  to  be 
consumed  by  these  people.  Particularly  they  deplore  the  standard- 
ization of  machine  labor.  They  object,  therefore,  to  certain  habits 
and  to  certain  goods. 

For  anyone  with  an  eye  to  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  they  say. 
Behavior  is  undoubtedly  more  uniform  the  country  over  than  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago.  But,  taking  the  town  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  unit,  is  the  behavior  of  the  population  of  Cambridge 
today  more  standardized  than  it  was  in  1826?  One  doubts  it.  But 
certainly  the  behavior  of  the  populations  of  Cambridge  and,  say,  New 
Orleans,  are  more  nearly  alike  today  than  was  the  case  in  1826.  Rapid 
communication  over  long  distances  is  forcing  a  uniformity  which  the 
days  of  the  canal  boat  and  the  stagecoach  could  never  achieve. 

When  it  comes  to  the  standardization  of  goods,  while  national  ad- 
vertising does  put  a  safety  razor  and  a  tube  of  tooth  paste  in  every 
home,  no  age  in  the  world's  history  has  ever  seen  such  varieties  in 
fabricated  products.  But  the  goods  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  in- 
finitely less  diversified,  had  at  least  the  subtle  variations  of  individual 
craftsmanship  on  each  piece.  No  blue  plate  or  kitchen  chair  was  quite 
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like  the  next.  There  is,  indeed,  this  to  be  said  for  the  aesthete's  case, 
but  with  over  10,000  kinds  of  toilet  articles,  and  some  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  motor  cars  to  choose  from,  we  certainly  are  not  all  buying 
identical  products. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  habits — food  habits,  motor  vehicle, 
baseball,  cinema,  radio,  smoking,  reading,  money  habits — are  becom- 
ing standardized  over  increasingly  wide  areas.  Granting  the  fact  of 
machine  technology,  is  it  not  inevitable  that  they  should?  But,  due 
to  the  immense  variety  of  goods  produced  by  that  same  machine  tech- 
nology, it  is  difficult  to  see  where  a  true  relative  increase  in  the 
standardization  of  things — boots,  hats,  houses,  furnishings,  books,  rec- 
reational implements — has  taken  place.  This  last  impression  is  sup- 
ported by  the  work  of  the  super-salesmen.  The  full  pressure  of  modern 
advertising  is  put  behind  the  creation  of  new  wants,  new  jimcracks, 
leaving  the  old-line  prime  essentials  to  plod  along  as  best  they  may. 
"Things  are  in  the  saddle,"  and  it  is  not  their  standardization  but  their 
vast  complexity  which  gives  us  pause. 

So  much  for  the  aesthete's  special  definition,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
pretty  muddled  one.  Now  for  the  engineer's.  The  engineer — Mr. 
Hoover,  for  instance — does  very  little  worrying  about  standardized 
behavior  or  standardized  habits — unless,  perhaps,  as  they  take  place 
in  the  factory.  He  is  interested  in  things, — consumer  things  to  a  cer- 
tain degree, — but  even  more  in  the  industrial  ways  and  means  for 
producing  and  distributing  those  things.  For  instance,  he  might  be  in 
favor  of  cutting  down  shoe  styles,  and  he  might  not,  but  he  is  certain 
to  be  in  favor  of  standardizing  shoe  machinery,  leather  grades,  shoe 
sizes,  and  the  cartons  and  cases  in  which  shoes  are  shipped.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Schlink  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  has  given 
us  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  kinds  of  standards  which  interest  his 
organization : 

Units  of  length,  mass,  time,  temperature — a  gallon,  a  pound;  standards 
of  size  and  form  —  screw  threads,  bolts,  nuts,  an  invoice  form  ;  standard  rat- 
ings—  a  horse  power,  a  speed  rating  for  locomotives  ;  standards  of  quality 
— specifications  for  cement,  paint,  cold  rolled  steel  bars,  fat  content  in 
milk;  standards  of  practice — construction  specification  for  erecting  a  steel 
bridge  ;  standard  nomenclature — for  radio  terms. 

What  is  there  here  to  alarm  us,  even  the  most  aesthetic  of  us? 
Precious  little.  And  if  we  are  gifted  with  any  industrial  imagination  at 
all,  we  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  rejoice  us.  We  see  standard- 
ization in  such  terms  reducing  confusion  and  waste,  reducing  (through 
a  safety  code)  industrial  accidents,  shortening  the  route  between  pro- 
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ducer  and  consumer,  raising  the  quality  and  dependability  of  goods, 
giving  the  plumber  less  excuse  to  go  back  for  his  tools.  .  .  .  Some  of 
Rossetti's  finest  mural  paintings  might  still  be  left  to  weave  their  spell 
of  beauty  if  the  paint  he  used  had  been  standardized  as  to  its  quality. 
Lacking  this  factor,  they  have  cracked  and  peeled  and  are  forever 
lost  to  us. 

A  woman  moves  into  a  new  house.  For  a  month  all  is  confusion  and 
hurry, — furniture  to  be  tried  here  and  there,  pictures  to  be  hung  and 
rehung,  the  procession  of  children  through  the  bathroom  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  determined,  pots  and  kettles  to  be  placed,  rugs  to  go  down, 
curtains  to  go  up,  the  infelicities  of  the  furnace  to  be  experimented 
with,  a  place  for  coats  and  hats.  Is  it  claimed  that  human  values  are 
lost,  and  regimentation  introduced,  when  this  job  is  at  last  standard- 
ized ?  Ask  any  mother.  And  so  with  industry.  Reducing  styles  to  the 
number  actually  in  demand,  reducing  processes  to  a  minimum  of  lost 
motion,  clears  up  the  shop  so  that  output  may  be  increased  at  a  lower 
unit  cost,  so  that  the  management  may  have  some  peace  of  mind  to  go 
on  to  research  and  improvement. 

But  when  we  come  to  end  products — to  boots,  hats,  shirts,  dress 
goods,  house  furnishings,  foodstuffs,  knick-knacks,  pictures,  plays, 
music,  objets  d'art — we  have  to  call  a  halt  and  look  into  his  proposals 
with  the  greatest  care.  We  emphatically  do  not  want  our  final  expres- 
sion of  art  standardized  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  But  we  should 
hardly  object  to  standardizing  the  quality  of  paint,  the  tone  and  con- 
struction of  musical  instruments,  stage  machinery  for  quick  scene 
shifts. 

Our  clothing  is  already  standardized  for  us  to  a  great  degree  by 
fashion,  and  we  should  be  loth  to  brook  further  interference,  in  design 
at  least,  by  the  engineer.  But  his  efforts  now  to  make  clothing  wear 
better,  keep  us  warmer,  hold  its  color,  and  clean  easily  are  blocked  by 
the  ceaseless  style  change  that  is  stimulated  to  multiply  our  wants  and 
quicken  the  business  man's  turnover.  In  so  far  as  the  engineer  could 
set  up  standards  of  quality  and  durability  in  textiles,  hosiery,  leather 
goods,  could  we  do  aught  but  welcome  them  ? 

Turning  from  clothing  to  shelter,  we  see  the  horrors  of  standardized 
housing  in  the  eastern  reaches  of  Brooklyn.  We  see  them  on  the  out- 
skirts of  any  American  city.  Mile  after  mile  of  double-deckers,  or 
single  cottages,  each  on  a  thirty-foot  lot,  all  alike  as  two  peas.  And  in 
those  houses  we  shall  find  the  standard  products  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
furniture  industry, —  terrible  beyond  all  description.  But  if  we  go  a 
little  farther  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  we  shall  come  to  the  stand- 
ardized village  of  Forest  Hills.  Here  large-scale  construction  has  com- 
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bined  efficiency  with  a  good  feeling  for  line,  design,  and  perspective, 
and  the  result — while  not  old  Nuremberg — is  pleasing  and  livable. 
Or  we  may  branch  north  to  the  Sunnyside  development  in  Astoria,  and 
see  a  group  of  standardized  houses  which  even  Lewis  Mumford  con- 
sents to  live  in.  There  is  probably  no  solution  for  the  housing  problem 
in  America,  or  any  industrial  country  for  that  matter,  except  through 
standardization — cooperative  or  community  groups,  central  heating, 
central  laundries,  unified  planning — and  an  end  to  the  chaotic  wastes 
of  starkly  individual  householding.  What  are  garden  cities  but 
standardization  ? 

In  foodstuffs  there  is  less  danger  from  the  wrong  kind  of  standard- 
ization. Most  foods,  before  they  are  finally  consumed,  pass  through 
the  family  kitchen.  The  craftsman's  stamp  must  thus  be  forever  upon 
them.  What  harm,  then,  in  standardizing  the  raw  material  which  the 
cook  takes  into  her  factory?  What  harm  in  setting  up  uniform  and 
dependable  grades  for  milk,  butter,  flour,  bread,  vegetables,  fruits? 
What  harm  in  knowing  the  cold  storage  effect  on  quality  and  flavor  in 
advance  ?  What  harm  in  standard  qualities  for  all  canned  and  bottled 
goods  ?  The  only  conceivable  result  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
national  vitality  and  several  years  added  to  the  average  life  span. 

Thus  in  the  three  prime  essentials  of  clothing,  shelter,  and  food, 
there  is  wide  scope  for  standardization  in  end  products,  with  only 
benefit  to  the  consumer.  So  we  are  forced  not  only  to  admit  the  en- 
gineer's case  in  intermediate  processes,  but  must  be  prepared  to  wel- 
come him  far  into  the  output  of  consumable  goods.  In  the  latter  field, 
however,  we  can  hardly  allow  him  a  free  hand  without  preliminary 
inspection  and  analysis.  He  might  start  building  double-deckers  each 
with  its  tin  garage,  or  turning  out  fifty  million  derby  hats,  each  with 
a  twenty-five  centimeter  crown. 

So  far  so  good.  We  come  now  to  standardized  human  motions  in  a 
factory,  and  here  our  analysis  can  no  longer  be  so  confident.  Man  as 
a  biological  animal  was  evolved  in  a  physical  environment  which  was 
ever  shifting.  His  instincts  and  his  motor  reactions  are  geared  to  a 
rhythm  of  suns  and  moons  and  seasons  in  which  change  and  motion 
play  a  cardinal  part.  To  break  that  rhythm  with  monotonous,  repeti- 
tive, standardized  work  in  a  mill  or  an  office  may  be  one  of  the  most 
evil  things  which  ever  befell  mankind.  Or  it  may  not — particularly 
if  the  factory  motions  can  be  linked  (as  certain  industrial  psycho- 
logists are  trying  to  link  them)  with  fundamental  human  rhythm.  We 
do  not  know  enough  about  industrial  physiology  and  psychology  as 
yet.  But  one  suspects  that  most  factory  and  much  office  work  as  de- 
veloped to  date  is  a  curse ;  and  I  for  one  am  profoundly  skeptical  of 
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the  engineer's  case  when  he  proposes  to  standardize  such  work  further. 
If  the  economics  of  factory  standardization  would  permit  of  a  four- 
hour  working  day,  I  might  listen  to  him,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
remaining  twenty  hours  of  leisure  would  right  the  balance.  If  he  can 
prove  beyond  peradventure  that  certain  individuals  suffer  no  evil 
effects  from  repetitive  work,  provided  the  rhythm  is  adjusted  to  their 
basic  needs,  I  might  listen  to  him.  .  .  .  But  so  far  he  has  proved 
neither  of  these  things,  nor,  unfortunately  for  the  public  esteem  of  his 
craft,  has  he  concerned  himself  much  with  them. 

And  there  we  are.  On  analysis  we  have  pretty  well  demolished  the 
case  of  the  aesthete,  and  been  very  leery  of  accepting  the  engineer's 
case  in  toto.  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  As  a  nation  we  are 
unquestionably  overstandardized  in  many  of  our  habits  and  customs, 
in  much  of  our  factory  and  office  work,  and  in  certain  of  our  end 
products, — such  as  the  speculative  builder's  house.  We  are  unques- 
tionably understandardized  in  intermediate  industrial  processes,  and 
in  many  end  products, — such  as  quality  standards  for  foodstuffs  and 
textiles,  [or]  garden  cities. 

Look  this  word  in  the  face  hereafter.  When  you  hear  it  named,  find 
out  the  specific  project  involved,  analyze  its  implications,  and  praise 
it  or  damn  it  intelligently  instead  of  blindly. 


CONSUMERS  IN  WONDERLAND1 

Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink 

Questions 

1.  How  can  we  tell  that  we  are  getting  what  we  think  we  are  ordering? 

2.  Is  salesmanship  and  advertising  socially  economical  ? 

3.  Do  housewives  need  courses  in  sales  resistance} 

4.  Would  greater  resistance  to  selling  be  of  any  help  ? 

About  a  year  ago  the  New  Republic  published  two  articles  by  the 
authors  under  the  title  "A  Few  Billions  for  Consumers."  The  essen- 
tial idea  contained  in  those  articles  has  in  the  interim  been  expanded 
into  a  book.  The  current  article  and  those  that  are  to  follow  are  ex- 
cerpts, very  much  condensed,  from  the  manuscript  of  the  book.  They 

1  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  Your  Money's  Worth.  Copyright,  1927, 
by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Adapted  in  New  Re- 
public, 49:  293-297,  320-323,  February  2,  9;  1927. 
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deal  chiefly  with  concrete  data  serving  to  illustrate  and  drive  home  the 
thesis  earlier  presented  to  New  Republic  readers.  That  thesis,  briefly, 
was  as  follows : 

The  consumer  is  today  an  Alice  in  a  Wonderland  of  salesmanship. 
As  the  technical  arts  grow  more  complex  he  becomes  increasingly  re- 
moved from  any  first-hand  knowledge  covering  the  composition  and 
quality  of  the  things  that  he  buys.  As  the  massed  forces  of  national 
advertising,  brand  names,  slogans,  annual  models, "  service,"  and  high- 
pressure  selling  methods  generally,  move  down  upon  him,  he  tends  to 
lose  all  basis  of  independent  judgment.  With  a  thousand  drives  to  make 
him  lumber-conscious,  tooth-powder-conscious,  electric-refrigerator- 
conscious,  silk-stocking-conscious,  furniture-conscious,  soap-conscious, 
breakfast-food-conscious,  mausoleum-conscious,  he  buys  blindly,  cha- 
otically, as  the  sluice  gates  of  " distributive  pressure"  open  and  close. 

When  he  buys,  quality,  durability,  the  best  for  a  specific  use — even 
beauty — tend  to  escape  him  altogether.  The  market  gives  him,  now 
good  value  for  his  money,  now  excessive  value  for  his  money  (as  in 
certain  forced  sales),  now  sound  goods  at  outrageous  prices,  now 
shoddy  and  adulterated  products,  now  dangerous  and  vicious  articles, 
now  useless  and  tawdry  things  to  fill  the  wagon  of  the  junk  man. 
Knowledge  and  discrimination  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  if 
indeed,  since  the  days  of  cottage  economy,  they  were  ever  on  the  scene. 
Is  there  any  way  of  bringing  them  before  the  footlights  ?  Perhaps,  if 
the  psychological  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  Many  large  inter- 
mediate consumers  (a  few  great  corporations,  certain  universities, 
buyers'  associations,  state  governments, — above  all,  the  United  States 
government)  tolerate  no  such  nonsense.  Such  consumers  set  up  stand- 
ards of  performance  before  they  buy.  For  the  Federal  government  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  largely  sets  the  measures  of  performance.  For 
the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  a  year  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  Bureau,  by  testing  goods  in  its  laboratories  and  setting  up 
specifications  and  standards,  saves  taxpayers  $100,000,000  annually 
on  a  part  of  the  goods  the  government  buys.  Why  cannot  this  tech- 
nique be  extended — with  modifications,  of  course — to  inform  and  to 
aid  the  consumer  at  large  ? 

The  articles  in  this  series  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  Wonderland 
in  which  the  consumer  finds  himself,  and  give  some  suggestions  for 
finding  a  way  out  if  and  when — a  mooted  question — Wonderland  be- 
gins to  pall.  At  the  current  writing,  the  consumer  seems  to  be  having 
the  time  of  his  life.  With  a  little  more  than  average  purchasing  power 
in  one  hand  and  an  installment  contract  in  the  other,  he  is  trying  to 
see  how  many  advertisers  he  can  appease  between  breakfast  and  bed- 
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time.   But  such  exuberance  may  prove  temporary.   In  that  hope — 
quixotic,  if  you  will — these  articles  are  written. 

Probably  the  best  way  in  which  to  begin  is  by  showing  in  some 
detail  just  how  defenseless  the  consumer  is.  This  we  shall  do  by  an 
examination  of  specfic  products  which  he  buys  and  specific  methods 
used  to  sell  to  him.  The  evidence  which  we  shall  cite  is  authoritative. 
Much  of  it  has  been  unearthed  from  government  investigations.  In 
presenting  it  we  have  no  wish  to  draw  an  indictment  against  industry 
in  general,  unless  it  be  on  the  broad  ground  of  lost  motion  and  waste, 
— a  ground  which  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Mr.  Hoover  have  already  taken  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  But  the 
general  question  of  waste  interests  us  less  at  this  point  than  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  consumer,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money. 

We  shall  record  some  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  but 
such  practices  are  only  a  fraction  of  what  might  be  termed  the  un- 
conscious, traditional  mechanism  of  the  market,  for  which  no  indi- 
viduals are  directly  responsible,  which,  like  Topsy,  just  grew,  and 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  furnishes  the  main  element  of  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  desire  to  show  concretely  where  and  how  the  consumer  has 
failed  to  get  his  money's  worth.  Our  appeal  is  to  him ;  we  want  him 
to  demand  more  light,  to  the  end  that  such  practices  will  diminish  if 
not  altogether  cease.  They  will  cease  completely,  alas,  only  in  Utopia. 
In  making  that  appeal  vivid  we  shall  have  to  pronounce  a  few  names 
and  call  a  spade  a  spade ;  but  our  mission  is  not  muckraking,  but  edu- 
cation. We  are  trying  to  remove  the  handicap  which  the  manufacturer 
of  sound  goods  now  so  frequently  labors  under. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  logical  headings  for  this  case  history.  Real 
cases  have  an  unfortunate  way  of  falling  under  a  number  of  academic 
classifications.  Reality  usually  sprawls.  For  better  or  for  worse  we 
have  selected  certain  main  headings  under  which  the  almost  limitless 
variations  of  market  ignorance  may,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  along 
with  the  story,  be  grouped. 

There  are,  first,  the  surprising  variations  in  quality  at  a  given  price 
— or,  if  you  prefer,  in  price  at  a  given  quality.  The  first  group  of 
cases  shows  the  failure  of  price  to  measure  quality,  and  how  the  high- 
est price  does  not  necessarily  secure  the  best. 

Twenty-three  representative  carburetors  were  recently  tested  in  the 
engineering  laboratories  at  Purdue  University.  Just  four  of  them 
adhered  closely  to  what  might  be  considered  good  all-round  perform- 
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ance.  Some  were  good  for  only  one  kind  of  operation,  such  as  idling, 
level-road  driving,  or  hill  climbing,  or  for  one  small  range  of  speeds. 
A  few  had  characteristics  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  a  rea- 
sonable specification  would  require.  Forty  per  cent  of  them  would 
not  perform  alike  on  different  trials.  Only  one  quarter  permitted  the 
engine  to  develop  its  full  power ;  one  third  of  them  caused  large  cur- 
tailment of  engine  output  through  unnecessary  pressure  losses.  Thus 
a  device  costing  $2  or  $3  to  make  throttles  the  performance  of  an 
engine  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much. 

It  has  been  reliably  computed  that  1 5  per  cent  more  paid  for  the 
average  automobile  would  increase  its  life  ten  times, — a  life  so  long 
that  obsolescence  would  probably  warrant  the  retirement  of  the  car 
before  it  was  worn  out.  Five  hundred  thousand  miles  may  be  too  long 
a  life  for  the  ordinary  passenger  car,  even  though  it  is  a  sound  figure 
for  taxicabs  and  buses.  Suppose,  however,  that  at  an  added  cost  of 
10  per  cent  we  lengthened  the  life  of  a  car  five  times, — to  250,000 
miles.  We  should  save  enormously,  not  only  by  making  the  car  last 
as  long  as  we  should  want  to  have  it  around,  but  by  keeping  it  quiet, 
saving  most  of  the  repair  expense,  and  reducing  by  a  large  factor  the 
number  of  accidents  due  to  failing  axles  and  brakes,  and  so  forth. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  found  itself,  some  years  ago,  paying 
just  half  as  much  for  laboratory  alcohol  as  a  university  in  a  nearby 
state ;  and  the  same  seller  filled  both  orders  for  an  identical  grade  and 
quantity  on  the  same  day.  Various  university  purchasing  agents,  pat- 
ronizing only  three  dealers,  were  found  to  be  paying  all  the  way  from 
65  cents  to  $6  per  gallon  for  the  same  alcohol.  A  pool  order  for 
five  carloads  enabled  the  purchase  to  be  made  for  25  cents  per 
gallon.  The  ordinary  consumer  will  pay  twice  that  much  for  a  quart, 
and  if  it  is  bottled  under  a  brand  name,  as  rubbing  alcohol,  up  to 
$1.50  a  quart.  The  same  purchasing  agents  found  that  a  certain 
bristle  broom  made  up  according  to  Bureau  of  Standards  specifications 
outwore  others  costing  twice  as  much. 

A  large  maker  of  flashlight  batteries  sold  two  grades:  one  his 
widely  advertised  grade,  and  the  other,  processed  identically,  up  to 
the  time  the  label  was  applied,  for  half  the  price.  The  making  of  high- 
grade  goods  under  mass  production  is  often  so  inexpensive  that  it  was 
probably  easier  to  make  both  so-called  grades  of  high  quality  than  to 
attempt  to  vary  the  manufacturing  process.  Finding  a  different  mar- 
ket outlet  with  the  "cheaper"  grade  helped  to  "protect"  the  dealer 
and  the  wall  of  national  advertising  behind  him. 

A  laboratory  investigation  was  made  of  radio  antenna  insulators 
sold  at  a  wide  range  of  price,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  best  types 
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was  shown  to  be  the  cheap  one  sold  in  the  ten-cent  stores,  sometimes 
known  as  "vulcanized  mud."  Three  stores  in  New  York  offered  radio 
fans  precisely  the  same  battery  voltmeter,  at  prices  of  $1.15,  $1.75, 
and  $2.25  respectively. 

The  United  States  government  can  buy  a  first-class  automobile 
oil,  suitable  for  the  lubrication  of  the  finest  cars,  at  49^  cents  a 
gallon  in  one-gallon  containers.  We  will  pay  $1.25  a  gallon  for  oil 
at  retail,  often  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  one  to  five  barrel  lots, 
the  government  oil  goes  down  to  twenty-one,  and  in  carload  lots  to 
fourteen  cents. 

What  a  private  organization  can  discover  to  its  own  advantage  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  surprising  findings  of  Mr.  John  C.  Dinsmore  on 
behalf  of  the  Educational  Buyers'  Association  and  other  purchasing 
groups.  Mr.  Dinsmore  reports  price  differences  for  identical  commodi- 
ties varying  from  10  to  3000  per  cent.  For  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  he  conducted,  in  191 7,  an  investigation  into  prices 
paid  for  milk.  He  found  a  variation  of  from  24  cents  to  56  cents  per 
gallon  for  substantially  similar  grades.  Nothing  was  done  about  it. 
Eight  years  later,  in  1925,  he  made  a  parallel  study.  The  lowest  price 
recorded  was  25  cents  ;  the  highest,  47  cents  per  gallon.  He  calculated 
a  loss  to  Chicago  charities  of  $10,000  a  year,  arising  from  these  sense- 
less variations.  "We  suggested  to  the  officials  of  the  great  milk  com- 
panies that  they  voluntarily  reduce  these  overcharges.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  they  were  quite  aware  of  the  uneven  price  structure  and 
justified  it  by  necessity.  They  had,  they  admitted,  simply  charged 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  they  did  not  care  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments in  the  prices  paid  by  any  institutions,  charitable  or  otherwise." 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  seller  will  usually  charge  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  regardless  of  quality  or  manufacturing  cost.  The  question 
still  remains,  Can  the  buyer  bear  the  traffic  ? 

Following  the  milk  investigation,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Chicago  investigated  the  cost  of  other  supplies  used  by  its  members, 
and  determined  ratios  as  high  as  thirty  to  one  on  certain  identical 
items.  Ratios  of  several  hundred  per  cent  were  common.  Prices  on 
liquid  soap  varied  from  8  cents  to  $2.75  a  gallon.  One  of  the  best- 
managed  hospitals  in  Chicago  purchased  8000  pounds  of  washing 
powder  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  which  analysis  showed  was  trisodium 
phosphate  worth  less  than  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  University  Buyers'  Association  tested  the  durability  of  floor 
varnish.  It  found  that  varnish  at  $1.70  per  gallon  was  equal  in  wear- 
ing value  to  varnish  at  $6.  Another  investigation  disclosed  that  boiler 
compounds  were  being  sold  as  high  as  3  5  cents  a  pound  in  a  city  where 
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the  quality  of  the  boiler  water  did  not  call  for  the  use  of  any  com- 
pound whatever. 

The  difference  between  certain  classes  of  articles  sold  in  the  ten- 
cent  stores  and  those  sold  at  three  and  four  times  the  price  in  depart- 
ment stores  and  elsewhere  is  often  only  a  trifling  matter  of  finish. 
Some  customers  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  finish,  but  most  of  us  would 
not  if  we  understood  the  situation.  The  actual  difference  in  manu- 
facturing cost  between  the  best  Woolworth  screw-drivers  and  the 
hardware-store  variety  is  probably  but  the  fraction  of  a  cent  which  is 
needed  to  provide  for  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the  steel. 

A  popular  proprietary  table  sirup,  which  retails  at  65  cents  per 
quart — and  appears  to  be  an  adulterated  maple  sirup  containing  an 
unstated  proportion  of  cane  sugar — is  in  competition  with  pure  maple 
sirup  that  can  be  bought  direct  from  the  farmer  for  68  cents  a  quart, 
including  express  charges,  in  lots  of  only  4  gallons. 

Concerning  refrigerators  the  consumer's  only  standard  of  judgment 
is  the  varnish,  the  white  enamel,  and  the  price.  The  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  household  refrigerators  and  the  best  refrigerators  is 
a  factor  of  two  to  one  in  ice  consumption.  There  are  inferior  refrig- 
erators which  permit  food  temperatures  to  go  as  high  as  65  or  70 
degrees  F.  in  hot  weather.  At  these  temperatures  food  spoils  eleven 
times  as  fast  as  at  temperatures  ten  degrees  lower.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
recently  requested  that  standardization  of  refrigerators  be  under- 
taken. But  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  in  an 
effort  to  initiate  standardization,  found  that  the  manufacturers,  whose 
cooperation  was  essential,  were  unwilling  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
work  forward.  They  preferred  Wonderland. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  commercial  article  of  wide  and  important 
use  on  which  less  research  and  standardization  has  been  done  than 
household  refrigerators.  Nor  one  which  needs  them  more.  In  Roches- 
ter, a  city  of  230,000  population,  the  waste  from  ice  meltage  because 
of  improper  insulation  has  been  estimated  at  60,000  tons  yearly,  or 
about  $350,000.  An  extra  inch  of  corkboard  insulation,  adding  $20 
to  the  selling  price  of  a  100-pound  capacity  box,  will  save  over  six 
pounds  of  ice  per  day,  or  18  per  cent  on  the  investment  if  the  box  is 
used  but  six  months  out  of  the  year. 

From  ice  boxes  we  turn  to  beds.  A  firm  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  American  Feather  Bed  and  Pillow  Company,  according  to  a 
finding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  sold  bedding  and  pillows 
under  the  names  Princess,  Washington,  Progress,  Puritan,  and  Ideal, 
and  represented  them  as  being  of  different  grades.  Prices  varied  cor- 
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respondingly.  The  facts  were  that  the  bedding  was  all  manufactured 
from  the  same  grade  of  feathers,  covered  by  the  same  grade  of  ticking, 
with  no  difference  in  grade,  make,  or  quality.  As  orders  were  received, 
a  label,  suitable  to  the  purchaser's  idea  of  the  proper  price  to  pay, 
was  attached. 

From  beds  we  turn  to  sheets.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  recently  conducted  a  test  of  cotton  sheeting.  Nine  makes  of 
sheeting  were  selected.  Laboratory  analysis,  based  on  Bureau  of 
Standards  procedure,  determined  the  relative  quality  of  each.  This 
quality  was  then  compared  with  the  price.  The  make  ranking  eighth  in 
quality  ranked  second  in  price.  Of  two  makes  whose  quality  was  iden- 
tical, one  sold  for  two  and  one  half  times  as  much  as  the  other !  The 
make  ranking  last  in  quality  sold  for  20  per  cent  more  than  the  make 
ranking  sixth.  The  make  ranking  highest  in  quality  sold  for  less  than 
the  brand  ranking  next  to  last.  The  lowest-priced  sample  was  sixth 
in  quality.  The  highest-priced  sample  was  third  in  quality.  The  sample 
best  in  quality  was  lower  in  price  than  three  others.  In  short,  the  con- 
sumer had  an  excessively  slim  chance  of  determining  quality  on  the 
basis  of  price.  And  cotton  sheeting  is  a  relatively  simple  product. 

In  1925  sixteen  makes  of  small  motors  such  as  are  used  on  washing 
machines,  vacuum  cleansers,  etc.  were  tested  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  large  power  companies.  Of  the 
sixteen  makes,  twelve  failed  to  comply  with  the  standards  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Electric  Power  Club 
(the  manufacturers'  organization),  and  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  Seven  makes  were  found  seriously  below  standard.  This 
case  shows  what  may  happen  even  in  a  field — electrical  equipment — 
which  ranks  high  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  quality  standards. 

Engineers  testing  oils  reported  to  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers that  "the  oil  which  gave  most  carbon  in  all  tests  was  that 
which  sold  at  the  highest  price." 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  trouble  in  which 
the  consumer  may  find  himself  when  the  only  test  of  quality  is  sur- 
face appearance  or  price. 

We  have  noted  cases  where  the  best  was  the  cheapest,  and  vice 
versa.  We  have  noted  identical  manufacture  up  to  the  time  of  affix- 
ing the  label.  We  have  noted  almost  unbelievable  variations  in  the 
price  charged  for  identical  commodities,  sold  on  the  time-honored 
principle  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  interest  of  the  consumer 
is  always  in  the  best  product  for  a  specific  use.  This  is  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  radio  insulator,  the  cheapest  product  in  the  field.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  second-hand  file,  resharpened,  will  do  20  to  40  per 
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cent  more  work  than  a  brand  new  file !  When  we  are  cooking,  we  do  not 
need  the  best  table  butter,  but  only  the  best  frying  oil.  The  interest  of 
many  advertisers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  confuse  this  distinction ;  to 
make  us  believe  that  "it  costs  more  but  it's  worth  it,"  that  "the  best 
is  none  too  good  for  you."  If  the  telephone  company  bought  poles  on 
the  slogan  "no  better  telephone  pole  can  be  made,"  it  would  move 
some  steps  toward  bankruptcy.  Its  poles  must  measure  up  to  a  standard 
of  strength,  straightness,  and  freedom  from  decay,  and  that  is  enough. 

The  low  cost  at  which  many  moderately  elaborate  articles  can  be 
manufactured  under  the  principles  of  mass  production  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  The  labor  cost  on  a  certain  automobile  disk  wheel  as 
supplied  on  some  of  the  finest  cars  is  but  5  cents.  A  common  knife- 
sharpening  device,  retailing  at  Si,  has  a  material  cost  of  about  1  cent 
and  a  labor  cost  of  not  over  5  cents.  A  mechanician,  known  to  one 
of  the  authors,  once  bid  on  all  the  metal  parts  of  a  bicycle  complete. 
His  bid  of  S3. 65  was  rejected  as  too  high,  although  the  selling  price 
of  the  bicycle  was  at  that  time  Si 00. 

Prepared  cereal  breakfast  foods  retail  as  high  as  68  cents  a  pound 
by  the  package.  The  cheapest  ones,  says  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  usually  those  sold  in  bulk.  The  housekeeper,  by  grinding 
her  own  wheat  in  an  ordinary  coffee  mill,  can  secure  a  good  cereal 
breakfast  food  for  3  or  4  cents  per  pound.  Disinfecting  spray,  made 
of  formalin,  perfume,  and  Lake  Michigan  water,  was  marketed  under 
a  brand  name  at  the  rate  of  S62  a  barrel.  When  its  composition  was 
made  known,  the  price  dropped  to  47  cents  per  barrel.  Many  mate- 
rials commonly  sold  as  disinfectants  have  no  disinfecting  value  at 
all ;  they  merely  give  a  pleasant  odor  or  one  suggesting  cleanliness. 
Yet  real  disinfectants  are  so  cheap  (Si. 50  to  S5  a  barrel)  that  there 
is  no  possible  need — save  the  desire  to  collect  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear — to  offer  any  but  an  effective  product. 

As  to  antiseptics,  Sollman,  quoting  Wood,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (July  4,  1925),  notes  that  "$495 
worth  of  Listerine  has  the  antiseptic  action  of  a  cent's  worth  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate." 

Here  is  carbon  tetrachloride,  an  effective  grease  solvent,  a  clothes- 
cleaning  and  moth-killing  agent,  and  a  fire-extinguishing  liquid.  It 
is  widely  sold  under  many  proprietary  names  at  prices  ranging  from 
50  to  90  cents  a  pound.  It  may  be  bought  at  wholesale  in  moderate 
quantities  for  8  cents  per  pound.  Trisodium  phosphate,  a  newly  de- 
veloped cleaning  agent,  is  likely  to  come  into  wide  use  in  place  of  soap 
powders  and  similar  materials.  It  retails  for  16  to  20  cents  per  pound 
under  proprietary  labels,  but  may  be  purchased  for  about  4  cents  per 
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pound  in  barrels.  Duly  bottled,  with  a  pleasing  perfume  added,  it  is 
sold,  at  tremendous  margins  over  its  basic  cost,  as  bath  salts. 

Practically  all  metal  polishes  function  through  the  action  of  some 
abrasive  (sand  or  rottenstone),  a  cleaning  agent  or  solvent  (gasoline, 
benzine,  or  alcohol),  a  little  soap  to  cut  the  grease,  and  sassafras  or 
lemon  oil  to  disguise  the  odor.  The  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
gorgeous  retail  rate.  The  purest  soap,  chemically,  can  be  sold  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  but  a  fancy  toilet  soap  may  cost  several  dollars.  As 
to  the  disinfecting  and  " health-building"  qualities  of  soap,  the  amount 
of  medication  introduced  is  so  small  that  the  true  worth  of  the  com- 
pound is  hardly  above  that  of  pure  soap  at  the  best.  A  certain  liquid 
soap  is  sold  as  high  as  $i  a  gallon,  but  in  Chicago  the  Y.  M.C.  A. 
makes  its  own — a  better  grade — for  n  cents  a  gallon. 

Floor  oils  and  furniture  polishes  have  the  same  basic  constituents, 
and  about  the  same  manufacturing  cost.  Some  are  nothing  but  a  light 
red  mineral  oil  with  a  little  perfume  added.  The  combination  fre- 
quently sells  for  thirty  times  as  much  per  gallon  as  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  ingredients. 

The  government's  writing  ink — which  is  permanent,  does  not  wash 
off  when  wet,  resists  chemicals,  and  really  turns  black — is  purchased 
to  specification  for  23  cents  a  quart,  whereas  the  going  price  at  retail 
for  ink  — which  often  assures  none  of  these  qualities — is  about  $1.25. 
But  the  Government  Printing  Office  does  still  better ;  it  is  now  mak- 
ing its  own  writing  inks,  blue,  black,  and  red,  at  9  cents  per  quart, 
not  including  the  bottles.  The  government  buys  typewriter  ribbons 
meeting  exacting  tests  for  $1.67  per  dozen.  The  price  to  the  general 
consumer,  for  uncertain  quality,  is  from  $8  to  $10. 

Here  is  a  widely  advertised  mineral  oil  for  constipation.  "One 
dollar  starts  you  on  the  road  to  health."  Perhaps  it  does,  but  for  that 
dollar  you  get  a  pint  of  an  oil  which  at  wholesale  can  be  bought  for 
70  cents  a  gallon.  Carbon  tetrachloride,  as  already  noted,  whole- 
sales for  8  cents  a  pound.  The  druggist  charges  you  50  cents  a  pound 
even  in  five-to-ten-pound  quantities.  Carbon  disulphide  sells  at  whole- 
sale for  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  druggist  charges  you  70  cents ;  am- 
monium sulphate  sells  for  2%  cents,  and  he  charges  you  35  cents; 
sodium  silicofluoride  for  5  cents  a  pound,  and  he  charges  35  cents  for 
half  an  ounce!  These  figures  are  based  on  stable  wholesale  prices 
as  quoted  in  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  and  retail  prices  se- 
cured by  ourselves  in  New  York  drug  stores  the  same  month.  How 
does  the  druggist  account  for  such  a  gorgeous  spread  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  price  ?  Nor  do  druggists,  as  a  rule,  grow  rich.  Waste, 
we  suspect,  claims  most  of  the  margin  on  these  particular  items ;  the 
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waste  inherent  in  the  cost  of  carrying  an  unlimited  number  of  branded 
tweedledees  and  tweedledums  in  stock  at  the  same  time. 

In  short,  innumerable  cases  are  to  be  found  where  the  retail  price 
is  not  twice,  but  three,  five,  ten,  fifty  times  the  manufacturing  cost 
(and  sometimes  the  wholesale  price).  Mass  production  is  continually 
driving  manufacturing  costs  down.  Retail  prices  stay  stubbornly  up 
— often  increase.  Does  this  mean  that  the  middleman  is  a  greedy 
profiteer,  putting  these  fabulous  margins  into  his  own  pocket  ?  Only 
rarely.  The  margins  are  mostly  eaten  up  in  selling  expenses.  The 
selling  expenses  are  largely  composed  of  useless  and  often  unwanted 
services,  of  propaganda,  special  pleading,  and  misinformation,  which 
increase  the  consumer's  ignorance,  of  carrying  in  stock  a  dozen 
brands  of  the  same  basic  thing.  If  the  technique  of  tests,  standards, 
and  specifications  were  in  operation,  much  of  the  selling  effort  would 
inevitably  collapse,  margins  would  be  forced  down  to  reasonable 
levels  above  mass  production  costs,  and  profits  would  probably  be 
steadier,  if  not  positively  larger,  than  they  are  at  present.  Think 
of  the  400  separate  concerns  all  making  roofing  cement  to  one  basic 
formula, — coal  tar  and  asbestos, — yet  all  doubtless  spending  money, 
and  plenty  of  it,  to  persuade  the  consumer  of  the  unique  and  un- 
paralleled excellence  of  each  brand. 

If  the  consumer  knew  the  whole  story,  knew  the  basic  formula, 
bought  to  specification  on  that  formula,  special  pleading  would  simply 
evaporate,  and  mass  production  function  as  it  ought. 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  evidence  indicates  only  too  clearly  that 
there  are  significant  groups  of  products,  if  not  whole  industries,  in  which 
the  production  of  sound  goods,  accurately  described,  and  sold  at  a  fair 
price,  has  not  been  the  dominating  motive  of  those  in  control  of  the 
process.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  refrigerators,  lamps,  soap  and 
cleaning  agents,  textiles,  furs,  weighing  scales,  paints,  heating  and 
cooking  devices,  varnishes,  even  loaves  of  bread,  there  exists  an  enor- 
mous burden  of  adulteration,  bad  workmanship,  misrepresentation, 
sharp  practice,  and  even  downright  bodily  danger,  which  falls  back 
upon  the  consumer.  And  who  shall  say  how  much  is  preventable  if  the 
consumer  could  be  armed  with  the  findings  of  impartial  analysis  and 
test? 

Exercises 

1.  List  twenty  articles  or  services  used  by  you  and  indicate  in  what  re- 
spects you  try  to  have  them  like  others',  and  in  what  respects  different  from 
others'.  Explain. 

2.  Read  Clarence  Darrow  on  "Salesmanship,"  in  The  American  Mercury, 
5*'  385-392,  August,  1925.  Appraise  the  article. 
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AMERICANISM  AS  STANDARDIZATION1 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Questions 

1.  Why  has  the  term  "Babbitt"  become  a  well-known  epithet? 

2.  Is  America  overstandardized  ?  If  so,  will  this  fact  tend  to  industrialize 
our  standards  ? 

3.  Are  people  really  individual  in  standards  when  they  seek  to  escape 
standardization  merely  because  some  group  makes  fun  of  them  for  con- 
ventionality ? 

[The  following  passage  deals  with  good  and  bad  phases  of  the  imposition 
of  standardized  products  through  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  legis- 
lative processes.  The  satirist  Sinclair  Lewis  brings  out,  in  Main  Street 
and  Babbitt,  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  social  values  of  our 
American  sort  of  standardization.  Productive  specialization  through  the  di- 
vision of  labor  makes  for  consumers'  standardization.  More  consumers  have 
opportunities  for  wider  choices,  therefore  wider  opportunities  for  indi- 
viduality, but  also  wider  opportunities  for  imitation ;  and  apparently  the 
mass  of  consumers  prefer  the  uniformity  of  fashion  and  the  crowd.] 

" Zenith's  a  city  with  gigantic  power, — gigantic  buildings,  gigantic 
machines,  gigantic  transportation/'  meditated  Doane. 

"I  hate  your  city.  It  has  standardized  all  the  beauty  out  of  life. 
It  is  one  big  railroad  station,  with  all  the  people  taking  tickets  for 
the  best  cemeteries,"  Dr.  Yavitch  said  placidly. 

Doane  roused.  "I'm  hanged  if  it  is!  You  make  me  sick,  Kurt, 
with  your  perpetual  whine  about  *  standardized.'  Is  anything  more 
standardized  than  England,  with  every  house  that  can  afford  it  having 
the  same  muffins  at  the  same  tea  hour,  and  every  retired  general  going 
to  exactly  the  same  evensong  at  the  same  gray  stone  church  with  a 
square  tower,  and  every  golfing  prig  in  Harris  tweeds  saying  *  Right 
you  are ! '  to  every  other  prosperous  ass  ?  Yet  I  love  England.  And 
for  standardization — just  look  at  the  sidewalk  cafes  in  France  and 
the  love-making  in  Italy ! 

M  Standardization  is  excellent  per  se.  When  I  buy  an  Ingersoll  watch 
or  a  Ford,  I  get  a  better  tool  for  less  money,  and  I  know  precisely 
what  I'm  getting,  and  that  leaves  me  more  time  and  energy  to  be  in- 
dividual in.  And —  I  remember  once  in  London  I  saw  a  picture  of  an 

1From  Babbitt,  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  pp.  ioo-ioi.  Copyright,  1922,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  Inc.   Adapted. 
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American  suburb,  in  a  toothpaste  ad  on  the  back  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post, — an  elm-lined  snowy  street  of  these  new  houses, 
Georgian  some  of  'em,  or  with  low  raking  roofs  and —  The  kind  of 
street  you'd  find  here  in  Zenith,  say  in  Floral  Heights.  Open.  Trees. 
Grass.  And  I  was  homesick !  There's  no  other  country  in  the  world 
that  has  such  pleasant  houses.  And  I  don't  care  if  they  are  stand- 
ardized. It's  a  corking  standard ! 

"No,  what  I  fight  in  Zenith  is  standardization  of  thought,  and,  of 
course,  the  traditions  of  competition.  The  real  villains  of  the  piece 
are  the  clean,  kind,  industrious  Family  Men  who  use  every  known 
brand  of  trickery  and  cruelty  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  their  cubs. 
The  worst  thing  about  these  fellows  is  that  they're  so  good  and,  in 
their  work  at  least,  so  intelligent.  You  can't  hate  them  properly,  and 
yet  their  standardized  minds  are  the  enemy. 

"Then  this  boosting —  Sneakingly  I  have  a  notion  that  Zenith  is  a 
better  place  to  live  in  than  Manchester  or  Glasgow  or  Lyons  or  Berlin 
or  Turin — " 

"It  is  not,  and  I  have  lived  in  most  of  them,"  murmured  Dr.  Yavitch. 

"Well,  matter  of  taste.  Personally,  I  prefer  a  city  with  a  future  so 
unknown  that  it  excites  my  imagination.  But  what  I  particularly 
want—" 

"You,"  said  Dr.  Yavitch,  "are  a  middle-road  liberal,  and  you 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  you  want.  I,  being  a  revolutionist, 
know  exactly  what  I  want — and  what  I  want  now  is  a  drink." 

Exercises 

1.  Read  Sinclair  Lewis's  Babbitt1  or  Main  Street,2  Rose  Macaulay's  Pot- 
terism,3  or  some  other  satire  on  standardization.  Note  all  standardization 
passages. 

2.  Which  types  of  standardization  produce  mere  uniformity  and  which 
represent  improved  adjustment  ? 


[Education,  religion,  the  arts,  the  labor  movement,  and  social  insur- 
ance against  accident,  disability,  and  unemployment,  and  for  the  protection 
of  standards  during  maternity  or  old  age,  constitute,  of  course,  important 
means  for  maintaining  and  defending  planes  and  standards  of  living.  These 
fields  were  indeed  so  important  and  their  literature  so  extensive  that,  as 
with  credit  unions,  public  health  nursing,  advertising,  etc.,  it  seemed  best  to 
omit  them  frankly  from  this  volume  except  for  a  few  standard  references 
to  which  the  student  may  easily  turn.  These  are  included  below.] 

1  Harcourt  Brace,  1922.      2Harcourt  Brace,  1920.      3Boni  &  Liveright,  1920. 
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XIV.  STANDARDS  OF  LIFE  AS  SCALES 
OF  VALUE  AND  TESTS  OF  PROGRESS 

Standards,  especially  group  standards,  indicate  the  things  most 
valued  by  the  group's  members;  they  thus  serve  also  as  indices  of 
progress. 

Here  again  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  several  preceding  extracts,  such 
as  those  from  the  British  Labor  Party,  Simon  N.  Patten,  Rexford 
Tugwell,  Allen  T.  Burns,  and  those  on  the  subjects  of  luxury,  changes 
in  standards,  and  standardization.  The  following  merely  supplement 
the  foregoing,  which  may  be  reviewed  in  this  connection. 


PARK  AVENUE  AS  AMERICA'S  APOTHEOSIS1 
Questions 

1.  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  "scale"? 

2.  Is  there  any  end  to  social  climbing? 

3.  Must  we  all  have  somebody  to  imitate  ? 

4.  Are  the  people  on  Park  Avenue  any  happier  for  their  standards  and 
plane  of  living  ? 

[That  America's  scale  of  values  is  dominated  by  the  prestige  of  ostenta- 
tion would  seem  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  amazing  description  of 
Park  Avenue  by  the  accountant  Stuart  Chase,  author  of  The  Tragedy  of 
Waste  and  of  Your  Money's  Worth,  from  which  a  previous  reading  was 
drawn  (pp.  804-813).  Yet  it  is  well  to  realize  that  there  are  other  Americas, 
other  zeniths  of  honor  equally  real  to  most  Americans.  The  dangers  in  Park 
Avenue  are  not  so  much  in  the  street  itself  as  in  the  undue  economic  power 
given  to  this  particular  set  of  valuations,  and  the  undue  conspicuousness  of 
its  standards  as  models  for  imitation.] 

Park  Avenue  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  is  the  end  of  the  American 
ladder  of  success.    Higher  one  cannot  go.    Here  comes  to  anchor 

Stuart  Chase,  Park  Avenue,  New  Republic,  51:  9-11,  May  25,  1927. 
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at  last  fortune  after  fortune,  until  now  the  street  lays  acknowledged 
claim  to  the  most  stupendous  aggregation  of  multimillionaires  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  spoil  of  a  continent,  aye,  of  the  seven 
seas,  is  massed  along  this  harsh  stone  canyon — the  winnings  from 
oil,  steel,  railroads,  mining,  lumber,  motor  cars,  banking,  real  estate, 
moving  pictures,  foreign  trade,  speculating,  the  manufacturing  of 
widgets,  the  marketing  of  tooth  paste,  the  distribution  of  the  assets 
of  button  kings.  The  art  treasures  of  Europe  and  the  East — paint- 
ings, frescoes,  paneling,  tapestries,  jewels,  period  furniture — have 
been  imported  by  the  shipload,  to  make  these  dollars  manifest.  The 
Avenue  spends  $280,000,000  a  year,  according  to  a  recent  and  con- 
servative estimate,  and  the  income  of  its  average  family  probably 
exceeds  $100,000.  The  ratios  are  swollen,  furthermore,  by  the  num- 
ber of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  princes  of  finance 
who  maintain  apartments  on  the  Avenue,  even  though  they  may  use 
them  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  The  connection  is  a  desirable  one. 
Indeed,  from  every  point  of  view  this  street,  with  its  park,  its  flora 
and  fauna,  merits  our  respectful  and  thoughtful  attention.  There  are 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  If  America  has  a  heaven,  this  is  it. 

Park  Avenue  is  parallel  to  Fifth,  and  two  blocks  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  last  of  the  ducal  families  are  leaving  Fifth — save  for  a  strip  op- 
posite Central  Park — and  the  palaces  that  they  reared  in  the  nineties 
are,  after  solemn  public  exhibition,  being  ignominiously  destroyed  by 
profane  gentlemen  in  mud-plastered  overalls,  to  give  way  to  depart- 
ment stores,  skyscraper  office  buildings,  and  shops  devoted  to  the 
ultra-exquisite.  It  is  into  the  social  vacuum  left  by  this  desecration 
that  Park  Avenue  has  moved,  but  never,  in  its  palmiest  days,  did 
Fifth  Avenue  boast  such  serried  phalanxes  of  millionaires.  More 
fashion  it  may  have  had,  more  individuality,  more  resplendent  names 
bursting  above  the  roof-tops  of  an  adolescent  nation— Vanderbilts, 
Goulds,  Astors,  Senator  Clark  and  his  incredible  chateau — but  never 
such  solid,  crushing,  and  cascading  wealth. 

We  have  indeed,  on  Park  Avenue,  the  mass  production  of  mil- 
lionaires. It  looks  the  part.  The  gaudy  individual  mansions  of  the 
handicraft  era  have  given  way  to  the  regimented,  standardized,  and 
stupendous  unit  rectangles  of  quantity  production.  The  Avenue,  from 
Forty-sixth  to  Ninety-sixth  Street,  is  a  succession  of  monolithic  pack- 
ing cases,  each  an  apartment  house  from  twelve  to  twenty  stories 
high,  sitting  with  infinite  solidity  on  its  full  city  block.  Hardly  a 
terrace,  a  garden,  a  portico;  nothing  to  break  the  relentless  line  of 
flat  stone  profile;  not  an  inch  yielded  from  the  property  line  that 
meets  the  sidewalk.   One  great  cube  of  masonry  after  another  in  al- 
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most  unendurable  monotony,  save  where  the  Grand  Central  Station 
bisects  the  Avenue  neatly  at  Forty-second  Street,  and  where  the  Ritz 
Tower  bells  upward  to  the  sky.  And  yet  it  is  a  broad  and  noble  street 
running  like  an  arrow  from  north  to  south.  From  the  Grand  Central 
to  Fifty-seventh  Street  the  park  space  in  its  center  (under  which 
rumble  the  trains  of  the  New  York  Central)  is  dull  stone  pavement 
without  a  touch  of  green,  but  from  Fifty-seventh  north  it  blossoms 
into  a  strip  of  formal  garden  with  grass  and  shrubs.  Thus  there  is,  in 
places,  a  park  on  Park  Avenue,  contrary  to  the  philology  of  most 
streets. 

The  width  of  the  Avenue  permits  of  more  air  and  sunlight  than  per- 
haps any  other  New  York  thoroughfare  below  Fifty-ninth, — Broad- 
way, of  course,  is  a  mountain  trail  compared  to  it, — but  of  that 
unique  width  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  has  been  made  which  gives 
the  tired  eye  rest.  The  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  nation  lives,  in  per- 
spective at  least,  in  structures  almost  as  gaunt  as  factories.  Coming 
nearer,  the  differences  in  detail  begin  to  register  forcibly.  Rolls- 
Royces  parked  along  the  curbings.  Glimpses  through  carved  door- 
ways, past  marvelously  upholstered  commissars,  into  entrance  halls  of 
marble,  gold,  and  velour.  Now  and  then  a  glimpse  into  an  interior 
court,  with  pointed  fir  trees  fighting  for  a  sunless,  carbonated  life. 
Governesses  with  exotic  children ;  governesses  with  even  more  exotic 
dogs.  On  some  of  the  monoliths,  set-backs,  above  the  fifteenth  floor 
or  so, — set-backs  promising  sumptuous  apartments  with  light  from 
east  and  west,  and  the  possibility  of  garden  terraces. 

The  Twentieth  Century  flyer  rumbles  beneath  our  feet,  the  unend- 
ing masses  of  the  truckless  motor  traffic  pour  north  on  the  easterly 
roadway  and  south  on  the  westerly.  Men  with  sticks,  and  the  mus- 
taches of  British  officers,  are  entering  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club ; 
here  and  there  we  pass  a  woman  too  beautiful  to  be  true,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  pedestrians  are  ordinary  enough,  shop  girls,  salesmen,  the  rank 
and  file  of  a  great  city.  For  Park  Avenue  runs  a  restricted  enough 
course,  between  the  great  stores  and  offices  to  the  west  and  the  dingier 
traffic  of  Lexington  Avenue,  with  its  subway,  to  the  east. 

Beyond  its  immense  solidity,  it  betokens — nothing.  The  gates  of 
this  heaven  are  massive  but  not  pearly.  The  pearls  lie  inward,  back 
of  the  defense  of  the  relentless  walls. 

Within  the  limits  of  standardized  steel  and  veneer  masonry  con- 
struction the  apartments  do  what  they  can.  One  hears  of  a  single 
bathroom  in  jade  and  gold  costing  $35,000.  One  hears  of  " duplex 
roof"  apartments,  which  are  really  separate  houses  perched  on  the 
tops  of  the  monoliths,  with  light  on  four  sides,  renting  as  high  as 
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$40,000  a  year.  Mr.  Adolph  Zukor  leases  nine  rooms  at  $4000  per 
room.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  space  below  the  roof  is 
a  common  figure.  For  the  most  exclusive  section  of  the  Avenue  the 
average  rental  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1500  per  room  per  year. 
The  "  cooperative "  apartment  house,  so-called,  is  here  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  a  cooperative,  one  buys  one's  apartments  outright.  The 
residents  then  own  the  building,  roof  and  walls  complete,  while  the 
speculative  builder,  not,  it  is  said,  without  a  smile,  steps  out  of 
the  picture  altogether.  It  costs  about  $7500  a  room  to  buy  into  a 
cooperative — say,  $75,000  for  a  family  home.  This  is  obviously  less 
costly  than  paying  the  current  rentals,  but  one  bears  the  not  incon- 
siderable risks  of  the  future  of  New  York  real  estate.  After  all,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  sardines  which  can  be  packed  in  a  can. 

Even  at  these  princely  figures  the  Park  Avenue  resident  only  spends 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  his  income  for  rent  or  its  equivalent,  in  con- 
trast with  the  25  to  35  per  cent  paid  by  the  wage-earner.  But  a  man 
who  needs,  according  to  current  market  quotations,  $25,000  to  finance 
a  debutante  daughter  through  one  season  must  save  somewhere. 

The  most  luxurious  apartment  on  the  Avenue  is  held  by  a  bachelor. 
It  is  on  the  roof,  and  contains  a  ballroom  eighty  by  forty  feet  and  a 
living  room  two  thirds  as  spacious.  For  its  lordly  floors  rare  rugs  have 
been  especially  woven,  while  all  dressing  cabinets  have  been  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  bedrooms,  so  that,  when  the  drawers  are  closed,  the 
wall  design  is  innocent  of  all  hint  of  the  toilet. 

Two  modes  of  furnishings  are  very  chic  at  the  present  time — wood 
paneling,  largely  imported,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  manor  houses  of 
England ;  and  especially  constructed  bar-rooms  with  brass  rails  and 
beer  engines,  tiny  but  complete.  ...  In  one  apartment  stands  a 
steel  safe  seven  feet  high,  and  when  its  owner  has  turned  the  combina- 
tion handles  and  swung  back  the  massive  door,  there  stands  before  you, 
row  on  row,  a  collection  of  rare  old  vintages  and  liqueurs,  as  dazzling 
as  it  is  priceless. 

By  and  large,  the  important  factor  is  not  the  outlay  for  rent  but 
for  furnishings.  One  simply  is  not  settled  if  the  decorations  do  not 
reach  $100,000,  the  operation  being  frequently  on  the  principle  of 
giving  the  interior  decorator  carte  blanche ;  for  the  fauna  of  the 
Avenue  is  perhaps  equally  compounded  of  real  swells  and  of  butter- 
and-egg  men  whose  children  are  destined  to  be  real  swells  (not  to 
mention  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  apartments  reigned  over  by  that  par- 
ticular variety  of  blonde  which  gentlemen  are  said  to  prefer).  Im- 
ported fireplaces  are  strictly  in  order,  as  are  beamed  and  frescoed 
ceilings.  Meanwhile,  in  order  that  the  master  may  not  grow  irritable 
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waiting  for  his  half  grapefruit,  electric  clocks  are  sunk  into  kitchen 
walls  and  regulated  from  the  central  office.  Of  servants'  bedrooms  the 
average  size  is  six  by  eight  feet. 

For  those  unduly  irritated  by  the  servant  problem  (in  this  heaven 
it  is  no  more  settled  than  upon  earth),  and  for  papa  and  mamma  (or 
popper  and  mommer)  after  the  children  have  married  and  departed, 
there  is  the  apartment  hotel,  of  which  the  Ritz  Tower  is  the  out- 
standing exhibit  this  year.  In  these,  instead  of  maintaining  ten  or 
twelve  rooms  with  a  corps  of  one's  own  servants,  one  may  live  with 
equal  luxury  in  three  or  four  rooms,  the  house  providing  all  services, 
including  those  of  maid  and  butler,  with  meals  served  in  one's  rooms 
or  in  the  exquisite  restaurant  below.  For  this  snug  home  life  one  pays 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3000  per  room  per  year  in  rental  alone. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  more  than  15,000  millionaires. 
Two  hundred  and  seven  individuals  paid  taxes  on  an  income  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more  in  1926, — the  greatest  number  on  record. 
Even  the  fabulous  earnings  during  the  war  did  not  produce  such  a  crop 
of  million-dollar  incomes.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Mr.  Henry 
Ford,  with  a  private  fortune  of  some  $300,000,000  and  sole  owner- 
ship of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Prentiss  has 
on  three  separate  occasions  tendered  one  billion  dollars.  Thus  Mr. 
Ford's  total  resources  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,300,000,000  (in 
which  both  his  son  Edsel  and  Mrs.  Ford  share).  The  second  greatest 
fortune  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the 
third,  probably,  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  are  at  least  a  score  of  individuals  worth  one  hundred 
millions  or  more.  There  are  more  multimillionaires  in  the  United 
States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  even  if  we  include 
the  quasi-governmental  wealth  of  the  princes  of  India  and  the  East. 
Columbus  revealed  a  continent  which  was  destined  to  be  richer  by 
milliards  than  that  he  sought.  Richer  in  money  if  not  in  craftsman- 
ship and  beauty. 

Of  our  15,000  millionaires  nearly  4000  live  in  Greater  New  York, 
— an  unparalleled  concentration, — and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  live  on  Park  Avenue  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  We  note  apartment  houses  with  sixty  millionaires  under  a 
single  roof !  Along  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Avenue  perhaps  3000 
are  on  exhibition,  while  another  thousand  have  the  spending  of  the 
income  on  a  million, — $50,000  and  upwards  a  year.  And  spend  it. 
For  here  live  the  ultimate  Joneses ;  if  we  can  keep  up  with  them,  life 
has  no  further  crowns,  no  further  penalties.   Through  the  service  en- 
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trances  and  up  the  service  elevators  pours  the  quintessence  of  what 
money  can  buy.  Lorelei  Lee,  we  remember,  turned  back  contemptu- 
ously from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  headed  straight  for  Park 
Avenue,  the  only  spot  from  which  shopping  could  be  conducted 
properly.  Nor  could  one  ask  for  a  sounder  judge  of  values. 

What  the  gross  volume  of  that  shopping  is  has  recently  been  sum- 
marized by  no  other  authority  than  the  Park  Avenue  Association  it- 
self. Between  Thirty-fourth  and  Ninety-sixth  Street — a  distance  of 
about  three  miles — there  live  some  16,000  persons — roughly,  4000 
families.  For  the  year  1927  the  Association  expects  them  to  spend  the 
staggering  total  of  $280,000,000,  or  $70,000  per  family.  The  average 
income,  after  allowing  for  savings  and  reinvestments,  is  probably  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  Well  may  the  Association  say  that  "Park  Avenue 
leads  the  world  in  concentrated  buying  power."  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  seen  on  earth  before. 

The  Association  goes  on  to  give  us  the  details  of  that  gargantuan 
spending,  being  careful  to  point  out  that  its  estimates  are  probably 
25  per  cent  below  the  actual  figures,  in  order  to  state  the  case  con- 
servatively. In  the  aggregate,  4000  women  and  their  daughters  will 
spend  $85,000,000  for  clothes  of  all  kinds — about  $21,000  per  family, 
including  one  mother  and  one  daughter.  Fathers  and  sons  will  spend 
about  $18,000,000  for  clothes — a  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
outgo  for  the  women — say,  $4500  to  tailors  and  shirt-makers,  per 
family.  What  it  costs  to  maintain  a  wife  who  keeps  up  with  the  proces- 
sion could  scarcely  be  better  demonstrated.  Let  the  young  man  of 
fashion  budget  his  own  outlay  for  clothes,  multiply  it  by  five,  and  see 
if  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  Park  Avenue  standard ! 

The  total  outlay  for  rent  and  furnishings,  including  pictures  and 
antiques,  is  over  $58,000,000, — about  $15,000  per  family.  For  food 
and  restaurants,  the  Avenue  will  spend  $32,000,000,  or  $8000  per 
family.  For  jewelry  it  will  spend  $20,000,000, — $5000  per  family. 
For  motor  cars  and  garaging,  $16,000,000, — $4000  per  family.  For 
travel,  $15,000,000;  for  beautifying  and  perfumes,  $8,000,000;  for 
yachts,  $7,000,000;  for  theaters  and  cabarets,  $5,000,000  (an  ab- 
surdly low  estimate,  says  the  Park  Avenue  Association)  ;  for  flowers, 
candy,  and  gift  things,  $10,000,000. 

And  for  charity,  which  covereth  all,  $5,000,000. 

The  Association  discreetly  refrains  from  estimating  the  total  spent 
for  liquor,  but  the  New  York  World,  following  the  same  system  of 
statistical  analysis,  computes  an  outlay  of  $15,000,000,  or  just  under 
$4000  per  family. 

The  principles  of  modern  merchandising  have  not  been  overlooked, 
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meanwhile,  in  respect  to  diverting  this  golden  Niagara  into  deserving 
channels.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Park  Avenue 
Association  to  husband  that  diversion.  The  machinery  therefor  is  not 
without  interest.  The  Association  is  the  creation  of  one  H.  Gordon 
Duval,  and  it  consists  of  two  branches.  The  "residential  division" 
is  the  high-hat  branch,  and  is  composed  of  residents  of  the  Avenue, 
who  pay  $26  a  year  dues  in  the  interest  of  architecture  and  exclusive- 
ness.  When  a  bus  route  threatens  its  dignity,  Mr.  Duval,  buttressed 
by  legal  counsel  and  a  delegation  of  members,  appears  in  high  indigna- 
tion before  the  City  Board  of  Estimate.  What  board  could  fail  to 
listen  sympathetically  to  the  accredited  representatives  of  3000 
millionaires  ? 

The  other,  and  less  exalted,  division,  is  composed  of  some  1200 
merchants  who  live  on  or  near  the  Avenue.  Each  pays  $52, — just 
twice  the  high-hat  rate, — and  by  way  of  compensation  it  is  stipulated 
in  the  bond  that  each  member  merchant  shall  be  loaned  a  list  of  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  those  who  live  on  the  planet's 
gaudiest  thoroughfare.  So  diligent  has  been  the  use  made  of  these 
lists  that  some  of  the  listees  are  beginning  to  protest.  They  allege 
that  when  they  are  not  answering  the  telephone  in  connection  with  a 
new  shipment  of  Harris  tweeds  they  are  blunting  paper  cutters  open- 
ing letters  from  the  Adorable  Model  Co.,  Inc.  Thus  Mr.  Duval  would 
seem  to  be  in  danger  of  having  a  schism  on  his  hands.  But  a  man  who 
can  drive  3000  millionaires  abreast  will  doubtless  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

Indeed,  to  live  on  or  near  the  Avenue  places  one  automatically  on 
the  key  " sucker  list"  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office.  (If  the  phrase  offends,  " plucking  the  lilies"  may  be 
substituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau.)  To 
suckers  or  lilies — please  yourself — the  glad  tidings  are  brought,  by 
a  staggering  postman,  of  beauty  salons,  night  clubs,  investment  op- 
portunities, facilities  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
flowers,  pearls,  exclusive  marble  mausoleums  with  embalming  services 
included,  drives  for  unnumbered  charities,  motor  cars  with  long  and 
haughty  hoods,  insurance,  round-the-world  tours,  perfumes  to  blend 
with  our  personalities,  auctions  of  genuine  antiques  (early  English 
is  the  latest  on  the  Avenue),  French  models  for  the  little  ones  (a 
charming  frock  for  a  6-year-old,  and  only  $125).  Recently  the  file 
containing  the  mail  matter  sent  out  by  a  stock-selling  promoter  to 
one  prospective  customer  was  analyzed.  The  file  weighed  eleven 
pounds  and  represented  ninety-one  different  mailings.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  envelopes  were  used.    There  were  forty-one  letters, 
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seventy-nine  multigraphed  pages,  fifty-two  newspaper  inclosures, 
thirty-four  return  post  cards,  and  seventy-two  subscription  blanks. 
The  cost  of  the  printing  alone  was  estimated  at  $29.26. 

To  many  dwellers  on  the  Avenue,  success  has  come  from  spirited 
salesmanship.  To  become  now  the  target,  rather  than  the  arm  that 
bends  the  bow,  may  be  occasionally  annoying,  but  is  understandable. 
It  is  enough  to  cap  the  pyramid  of  the  power  which  turns  a  million 
wheels  and  animates  a  hundred  million  breasts.  Here  the  American 
dollar  reaches  its  dizziest  point.  To  the  towering  and  relentless 
rectangles  of  this  street,  the  richest  nation  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  consecrates  its  cash  balance,  develops  its  personality  in  ten  easy 
lessons,  reads  the  confessions  of  those  who  have  climbed  to  the  stars 
from  one  suspender,  improves  its  table  manners,  learns  the  rite  of  the 
cocktail,  consolidates  button  factories,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  Mr.  Bruce  Barton,  buys  for  a  raise,  and  dedicates  its  life. 

Exercises 

1.  Is  it  fair  to  claim  that  "Park  Avenue"  represents  the  American  su- 
preme values  at  present  ? 

2.  Suggest  some  non-material  values  which  might  be  substituted  for  "  Park 
Avenue"  as  goals  of  our  dynamic  standards  of  living.  How  could  these 
values  be  made  more  effective  as  stimuli  ? 

3.  Compare  Park  Avenue  with  Palm  Beach,  Pasadena,  the  Riviera,  or 
other  earthly  paradises. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  "BETTERING  ONE'S  POSITION"1 
John  A.  Ryan 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  new  social  order  there  should  be  equal  income 
for  all,  with  social  provision  for  emergencies,  or  should  there  be  inequality 
of  income,  based  on  differences  in  ability  and  in  kind  of  work  ? 2 

2.  What  is  a  materialistic  standard  of  life  ? 

3.  Is  a  spiritual  standard  more  easily  achieved  by  repressing  worldly  de- 
sires or  by  denying  one's  self  ? 

1  Catholic  World,  86:  145-146,  November,  1907.  Copyright,  1907,  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Reprinted 
under  the  title  "False  and  True  Welfare,"  in  The  Church  and  Socialism,  and 
Other  Essays,  pp.  180-197  (University  Press,  Washington,  1919).   Adapted. 

2  Question  from  The  World  Tomorrow,  5:   190,  June,  1922. 
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4.  Has  poverty  any  spiritual  value  in  itself  ? 

5.  Have  you  ever  known  a  very  wealthy  person  who  indulged  in  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  ? 

[One  naturally  turns  to  the  church  for  valuations.  The  Catholic  attitude 
toward  the  scramble  for  so-called  higher  standards  is  well  stated  by  Father 
Ryan,  a  leading  liberal  Catholic  economist.  Other  references  from  him  ap- 
pear elsewhere  (pp.  442-449),  in  tolerance  of  some  luxuries  and  in  intoler- 
ance of  others.  His  staunch  defense  of  the  legal  minimum  wage  as  an 
ethical  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  social  and  moral  normality  is 
guaranty  that  Ryan  does  not  advocate  poverty  any  more  than  he  advocates 
luxury.  An  address  in  which  he  stated  the  Catholic  view  of  philanthropy  as 
essentially  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  and  his  vigorous  attacks  upon  birth  con- 
trol, if  taken  together  with  the  following  article,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  Catholic  sense  (unlike  Ely's  and  Carver's  defi- 
nition) insists  upon  children  and  religion  as  absorbers  of  surplus.  This  is 
the  Catholic  scale  of  social  values  in  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  their  lead- 
ing American  social  economist.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Catholic  to  agree 
with  much  that  he  advocates  ;  but,  as  he  does  not  speak  ex  cathedra,  it  would 
be  possible  for  even  a  Catholic  to  question  some  of  the  rationalizations  from 
dogma  to  be  found  in  Ryan's  approach  to  these  conclusions.] 

"In  life  money  means  everything,  and  therefore  anybody  will  do  anything  to  get  it. 
It  enslaves  those  who  possess  it,  and  it  likewise  enslaves  in  a  more  sordid  way  those 
who  have  none  of  it." 

Although  these  sentences  recall  the  words  of  St.  Paul  condemning 
money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  they  were  written  by  a  modern  socialist. 
Their  author  is  a  rich  young  man  of  Chicago,  Joseph  Medill  Patter- 
son, grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  son  of  the  pres- 
ent proprietor  of  that  journal,  and  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  his  city.  In  a  letter,  from 
which  the  passage  cited  above  is  an  extract,  he  formally  abandoned 
the  theories  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  proclaimed 
his  adhesion  to  a  movement  which,  however  materialistic  its  philos- 
ophy of  human  motives  and  of  human  history,  does  hold  up  to  its 
followers  higher  ideals  than  the  making  and  spending  of  money. 

While  this  statement  of  Mr.  Patterson  contains,  like  all  socialist 
condemnations  of  present  institutions,  a  considerable  element  of  exag- 
geration, it  is  substantially  true  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  who  seek  money  for  its  own  sake,  for 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  possessing  it  in  abundance.  It  is  desired  be- 
cause of  the  things  that  it  will  buy,  because,  in  Mr.  Patterson's  phrase, 
it  "means  everything"  ;  specifically  because  it  commands  the  material 
requisites  and  accessories  of  living.  And  it  is  precisely  because  of  the 
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false  importance  attributed  to  these  latter  things  that  money  is  able 
to  "  enslave  those  who  possess  it,  and  likewise  enslave,  in  a  more 
sordid  way,  those  who  have  none  of  it."  In  other  words,  its  debasing 
influence  springs  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  chief  means  of 
"bettering  the  position"  of  persons  whose  concept  of  what  constitutes 
"betterment"  is  ignoble  and  false. 

Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans unceasingly  strive  and  hope  to  "better  their  position"  by  in- 
creasing their  incomes,  and  thereby  raising  themselves  above  the 
social  and  economic  plane  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  stood.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  successful  in  this  aim  they  obtain  an  increased  satis- 
faction of  their  material  wants.  Increased  satisfaction  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  still  larger  increase,  both  numerically  and  intensively, 
of  the  wants  themselves.  It  becomes  literally  true  that  "the  more 
men  have,  the  more  they  want."  In  proof  of  this  statement,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  ma- 
terial wants  call  for  satisfaction. 

The  man  who  occupies  a  plain  house  of  seven  or  eight  rooms  will 
expend  a  part  of  his  larger  income  for  a  better  house.  A  better  house 
means,  in  the  first  place,  a  larger  house.  A  larger  house  will,  usually, 
be  built  of  more  costly  materials.  In  addition,  it  will  demand  a  greater 
quantity  and  a  more  expensive  quality  of  equipment,  furniture,  and 
utensils, — woodwork,  wall  paper,  carpets,  chairs,  beds,  tables,  china- 
ware,  etc.  It  means  a  larger  outlay  for  "help."  It  implies  also  a 
more  "select"  neighborhood,  where  land  and  consequently  rents  are 
higher.  The  cost  of  the  new  house  and  furnishings  may  be,  let  us 
say,  $12,000,  while  the  old  one  was  built  and  equipped  for  S3 500 ;  yet 
when  the  occupier's  income  is  still  further  and  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree increased,  there  will  emerge  in  his  consciousness,  or  in  that  of  his 
family,  the  want  of  a  still  better  house.  This  will  necessitate  a  con- 
siderably larger  expenditure  for  all  the  items  above  enumerated,  as 
well  as  an  additional  outlay  for  several  others  that  have  hitherto  been 
unthought-of  or  disregarded. 

When  income  permits  a  change,  men  are  no  longer  content  with 
plain  and  nourishing  food.  They  must  have  more  tender  meats,  more 
select  vegetables,  richer  and  more  varied  desserts,  older  and  more 
costly  wines,  and  complicated  mixtures  instead  of  plain  beverages. 
The  manner  in  which  the  food  is  served  becomes  more  formal,  elabo- 
rate, and  expensive ;  there  must  be  many  courses,  more  and  dearer 
chinaware,  and  much  cut  glass.  The  same  process  appears  in  relation 
to  clothing.  After  the  demands  of  reasonable  comfort  have  been  met, 
there  will  rise  the  desire  for  a  greater  number  of  suits,  a  more  fre- 
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quent  replacement  to  conform  to  the  fashions,  a  better  quality  of 
materials,  and  a  more  high-priced  tailor.  All  these  and  many  other 
expansions  of  the  clothing  want  become  operative  in  the  case  of  men, 
and  to  a  tenfold  degree  in  the  case  of  women.  Witness  the  single  item 
of  jewelry. 

Intimately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  standard  of 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing  is  that  class  of  wants  that  is  somewhat 
inadequately  called  "social."  With  increased  expenditure  for  the 
former,  the  last-named  want  inevitably  becomes  more  complicated 
and  more  costly.  Entertainments  and  "functions"  become  more  fre- 
quent and  more  elaborate ;  a  notable  increase  takes  place  in  the  ac- 
cessories of  entertaining,  such  as  decorations,  flowers,  attendants,  etc., 
and  there  is  a  considerable  additional  outlay  for  food  and  clothing. 
Finally,  the  desire  for  amusement  and  recreation  is  also  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion.  The  person  of  moderate  means  goes  to  the 
theater  occasionally  and  occupies  a  cheap  seat.  The  rich  or  well-to-do 
person  goes  more  frequently,  rides  to  and  from  the  theater  in  a 
carriage,  pays  much  more  for  a  seat,  and  not  infrequently  buys  an 
elaborate  luncheon  after  the  performance.  The  pleasure  trips  and 
vacations  of  the  poor  and  the  moderately  situated  consist  of  trolley 
rides  and  a  few  days  spent  in  some  near-by  town  or  country  district ; 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  it  possess  carriages  and  automo- 
biles, spend  months  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  mountains,  take  long 
ocean  voyages,  and  make  extended  sojourns  in  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  all  but  the  few  extremely  rich,  these  five  wants,  or 
classes  of  wants,  comprised  under  the  head  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
"society,"  and  amusement,  can  be  expanded  indefinitely  and  can  ab- 
sorb all  of  man's  income.  No  matter  how  much  a  person  spends  in 
meeting  these  wants,  he  can  still  maintain,  in  accordance  with  the 
language  and  standards  of  the  day,  that  he  has  merely  "bettered  his 
social  position." 

Now  this  indefinite  striving  after  indefinite  amounts  of  material 
satisfaction  is  not  an  accidental  feature  of  modern  existence.  It  is 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  prevailing  theory  of  life.  "The  old 
Christianity,"  says  Paulsen,  who  is  not  mediaeval  in  his  sympathies, 
"raised  its  eyes  from  the  earth,  which  offered  nothing  and  promised 
nothing,  to  heaven  and  its  supersensuous  glory.  The  new  age  is  look- 
ing for  heaven  upon  earth ;  it  hopes  to  attain  to  the  perfect  civiliza- 
tion through  science,  and  expects  that  this  will  make  life  healthy,  long, 
rich,  beautiful,  and  happy"  (A  System  of  Ethics,  pp.  139,  140). 
According  to  the  dominant  view  the  loftiest  object  that  man  can  pur- 
sue is  the  scientific  knowledge  of  nature, — not,  indeed,  for  itself,  but 
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because  of  the  abundance  of  material  goods  that  it  will  put  at  his 
disposal.  Hence  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  practical  man  is  that 
he  should  seek  to  enjoy  as  much  of  these  goods  as  possible.  "It  is  a 
favorite  principle  of  the  ethical  materialism  of  our  days  that  a  man 
is  all  the  happier  the  more  wants  he  has,  if  he  has  at  the  same  time 
sufficient  means  for  their  satisfaction"  (Lange's  History  of  Mate- 
rialism, p.  239).  Such  is  the  prevailing  conception  of  "wider  and 
fuller  life."  Since  life  is  merely,  or  at  any  rate  chiefly,  an  aggregate 
of  sensations,  more  abundant  life  means  the  multiplication  of  sensa- 
tions, possessions,  and  pleasurable  experiences. 

This  theory  of  life  is  evidently  false.  Not  the  number  but  the  kind 
of  wants  that  a  man  satisfies  is  the  important  thing.  Reasonable 
human  life  is  primarily  qualitative.  It  consists  in  thinking,  knowing, 
communing,  loving,  serving,  and  giving,  rather  than  in  having  or 
enjoying.  When  the  demands  of  health  and  moderate  comfort  have 
been  supplied,  additional  sense  satisfactions  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  development  of  body,  heart,  or  mind.  They  necessitate  an 
expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  resources  that  might  be  employed 
in  building  up  the  higher  and  rational  side  of  man.  They  exert  a 
damaging  influence  upon  morals,  mind,  health,  and  happiness.  Let 
us  view  the  situation  in  some  detail. 

First,  as  to  morals  and  character.  The  qualities  that  are  fostered 
through  the  activities  of  "society"  are  in  great  part  undesirable  and 
ignoble.  This  assertion  applies  not  only  to  the  doings  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  exclusive  "set"  but  to  all  of  those  more  or  less  formal 
and  pretentious  "functions"  whose  participants  regard  themselves  as 
"in  society,"  though  they  may  belong  within  the  middle  class.  Except 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  the  functions  and  gatherings  of 
"society"  do  not  make  for  true  culture  or  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Their  primary  object  is  to  entertain,  but  they  have  come  to 
include  so  many  factitious  elements  in  the  matter  of  dress,  decora- 
tions, feasting,  and  other  accessories  that  one  of  their  most  common 
by-products  is  a  group  of  unlovely  and  unchristian  qualities.  One  of 
the  most  marked  of  these  qualities  is  the  desire  for  social  preeminence, 
the  passion  for  distinction,  the  wish  to  be  thought  at  least  as  promi- 
nent as  any  other  person  in  one's  social  set.  Thus  the  desire  to  excel, 
which  is  in  itself  laudable  and  useful,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  society  persons,  an  ambition  to  outdo  one's  neighbors  in 
the  splendor  of  gowns,  the  elaborateness  of  feasting,  and  not  infre- 
quently in  the  ostentation  and  costliness  of  the  entertainment  gen- 
erally. In  the  pursuit  of  this  ambition  are  developed  the  vices  of 
envy,  hypocrisy,  vanity,  and  snobbishness. 
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The  realm  of  the  animal  appetites  presents  another  instance  of  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  excessive  pursuit  of  material  satisfactions.  In 
the  matter  of  food  and  drink  the  line  between  sufficiency  and  glut- 
tony is  easily  passed.  Immoral  indulgence  takes  place  under  the  name 
of  a  more  thorough,  more  discriminating,  and  more  refined  satisfac- 
tion of  the  desire  for  nourishment.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this  in- 
ordinate indulgence  often  do  not  realize  that  they  are  acting  the  part 
of  animals  rather  than  of  rational  beings,  in  whom  the  higher  nature 
ought  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence.  Again,  violations  of  the  pre- 
cept of  chastity  are  apt  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  when  the 
personal  expenditures  of  the  individual  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderate  and  reasonable  comfort.  Excessive  satisfaction  of  the  other 
senses  creates  unusual  cravings  in  the  sex  appetite.  And  these  crav- 
ings are  less  likely  to  be  resisted,  precisely  because  the  persons  who 
experience  them  have  become  unaccustomed  to  deny  the  demands  of 
the  other  appetites. 

Another  evil  effect  is  the  weakening  of  the  religious  sense  and  of  the 
altruistic  sense.  It  is  a  fact  of  general  observation  that  after  the  stage 
of  moderate  income  and  plain  living  has  been  passed,  there  follows  in 
probably  the  majority  of  instances  a  decay  of  religious  fervor  and  of 
deep  and  vital  faith.  The  things  of  God  are  crowded  out,  "choked  by 
the  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  life."  Owing  to  the  essential  self- 
ishness of  the  process,  inordinate  satisfaction  of  material  wants  also 
weakens  the  feelings  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity.  Hence  the 
rule  is  almost  universally  valid  that  persons  above  the  line  of  moderate 
comfort  give  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  income  to  charitable  and 
religious  causes  than  those  who  are  at  or  somewhat  below  that  level. 

Did  men  put  a  true  valuation  upon  material  goods,  they  would  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  their  income  given  to  these  causes  whenever 
an  increase  took  place  in  the  income  itself.  For  example,  if  the  man 
with  an  income  of  $1000  per  year  contributed  4  per  cent  of  this  sum, 
the  man  who  received  $2000  ought  to  give  more  than  4  per  cent.  The 
bulk  of  the  extra  thousand  dollars  goes,  in  most  cases,  to  satisfy  less 
important  material  wants ;  consequently,  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
ought  to  be  expended  in  meeting  the  higher  want,  that  is,  benevolence. 
What  generally  happens,  however,  is  that  the  proportion  decreases. 
The  explanation  is  obvious ;  the  receivers  of  the  larger  incomes  be- 
come dominated  by  a  false  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  things,  hold- 
ing the  goods  of  the  senses  in  higher  esteem  than  when  their  income 
was  smaller. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  of  the  higher  comforts  and  conveniences 
whose  net  effect  upon  human  welfare  is  probably  good,  which  involve 
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no  self-indulgence  that  is  actually  immoral,  and  yet  which  are  in  a 
considerable  degree  injurious  to  character.  For  example,  the  habit 
of  using  parlor  cars,  electric  bells,  and  street  cars,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  makes  us  dependent  upon  them,  and  renders  us  less  capable 
of  that  measure  of  self-denial  and  of  endurance  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  highest  achievement.  These  and  many  other  contrivances  of 
modern  life  are  undoubtedly  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  that 
invaluable  ingredient  of  character  which  consists  in  the  power  to  do 
without.  They  contribute  insensibly  yet  effectively  to  a  certain  soft- 
ness of  mind,  will,  and  body  which  is  no  advantage  in  life's  many- 
sided  struggle.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  conveniences  ought  not 
to  be  utilized  at  all ;  it  follows  that  they  are  not  the  unmixed  blessing 
which  they  are  commonly  assumed  to  be. 

Nowhere  are  the  harmful  effects  of  this  materialistic  conception  of 
life,  that  we  are  considering,  more  manifest  than  in  the  phenomena 
associated  with  the  reduced  birth  rate.  The  deliberate  limitation  of 
offspring  is  as  yet  chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
to  the  persons  whose  elementary  and  reasonable  wants  are  already 
fairly  well  supplied.  They  wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  a  larger 
number  of  material  wants  in  themselves,  and  to  insure  the  satisfaction 
of  a  still  larger  number  in  their  children — if  they  have  any.  They 
speak  much  of  aiming  at  quality  rather  than  quantity  in  offspring. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  special  qualities  developed  in  the  arti- 
ficially restricted  family  are  almost  entirely  materialistic,  while  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  strong  and  virtuous  characters  are  almost 
inevitably  neglected.  In  one  word,  the  theory  of  life  values,  which 
impels  men  and  women  to  decline  the  burdens  of  a  normal  family, 
makes  for  enervating  self-indulgence  and  perverted  moral  notions  in 
parents,  a  morally  and  physically  enfeebled  generation  of  children,  a 
diminishing  population,  and  a  decadent  race. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  damaging  results  to  morals  and  character. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  mental  powers  and  activities  must  likewise 
suffer.  A  people  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  material  things,  of  ease, 
and  of  pleasure  does  not  seem  to  provide  the  best  conditions  for 
achievement  in  the  higher  and  more  arduous  fields  of  mental  effort. 
Even  today  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  our  college  and  univer- 
sity students  choose  those  courses  of  study  that  have  a  "practical" 
rather  than  a  theoretical  or  academic  object  and  outcome.  Whether 
or  not  this  training  is  as  effective  as  the  "liberal"  branches  in  devel- 
oping the  mental  powers,  those  who  select  it  will  almost  all  devote 
their  energies  in  after  life  to  the  business  of  money-getting.  This 
means  the  exercise  of  the  lower  powers  of  the  brain  and  intellect.  The 
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products  of  their  mental  activity  will  be  material  things  and  mechan- 
ical progress  rather  than  the  thoughts  and  ideas  and  knowledge  that 
make  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
race.  While  the  proportion  of  our  population  that  is  educated  has 
greatly  increased,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  proportion  which 
reads  serious,  solid,  and  uplifting  literature  is  any  greater  today  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  is  now 
satisfied  with  the  newspaper,  the  cheap  magazine,  and  books  of  fiction, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Half  a  century  ago  the  majority  of  those 
who  read  had  access  to  only  a  few  books,  but  these  were  generally 
serious  and  high-class,  and  were  read  again  and  again.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  general  quality  of  literature  itself  has  de- 
teriorated. Thus,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  whose  Positivism  would 
naturally  dispose  him  in  favor  of  the  present  age  and  spirit,  recently 
wrote : 

As  I  look  back  over  the  sixty  years  since  I  first  began  to  read  for  myself, 
English  literature  has  never  been  so  flat  as  it  is  now.  ...  In  my  student 
days,  say,  the  mid-40's  and  mid-50's,  our  poets  were  Tennyson,  the  two 
Brownings,  Fitzgerald,  Rossetti — all  at  their  zenith.  So  were  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Kingsley,  Disraeli.  The  Brontes,  Trollope, 
George  Eliot,  Swinburne,  Morris,  were  just  coming  into  line.  Year  after 
year  Ruskin  poured  out  resounding  fugues  in  every  form  of  melodious  art. 
Our  historians  were  Carlyle,  Grote,  Milman,  Macaulay,  Kinglake — then 
Froude  and  Newman.  Our  philosophers  were  Mill,  Buckle,  Newman,  Hamil- 
ton, Mansel.  As  I  look  back  over  these  sixty  years,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
English  literature  had  been  slowly  sinking,  as  they  say  our  eastern  counties 
are  sinking,  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Railroads,  telegrams,  tele- 
phones, motors,  games,  "week  ends,"  have  made  life  one  long  scramble, 
which  wealth,  luxury,  and  the  "smart  world"  have  debauched.  The  result 
is  sixpenny  magazines,  four-and-sixpenny  novels,  "short  stories"  in  every 
halfpenny  rag — print,  print,  print  —  everywhere,  and  "not  a  drop  to  drink" 
— sheets  of  picture  advertisements,  but  of  literature  not  an  ounce.  (Among 
the  forces  responsible  for  this  decadence  Mr.  Harrison  mentions)  the  in- 
crease of  material  appliances,  vulgarizing  life  and  making  it  a  scramble  for 
good  things. — Quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest,  March  9,  1907. 

The  indefinite  pursuit  of  material  satisfaction  is,  in  considerable 
measure,  injurious  to  health.  Rich  and  varied  food  is  not  always  more 
nourishing  and  healthful  food.  Usually  it  perverts  the  taste  and 
artificially  stimulates  the  appetite  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
serious  ailments  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  inordinate  and  feverish 
endeavor  to  increase  income,  the  mad  race  for  social  distinction,  and 
the  unceasing  quest  of  new  enjoyments,  new  ways  of  satisfying  tyran- 
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nical  and  jaded  appetites,  is  disastrous  to  the  nervous  system.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  twofold  abuse  of  their  physical  and  mental  facul- 
ties a  large  section  of  the  American  people  are  already  confirmed 
dyspeptics  or  confirmed  neurasthenics.  The  injurious  physical  effects 
of  unchastity  and  intemperance  are  too  obvious  to  need  extended 
comment. 

Even  the  claim  that  a  larger  volume  of  happiness  will  result  from 
the  development  and  satisfaction  of  a  larger  volume  of  wants  is  un- 
founded. For  the  greater  the  number  of  wants  that  have  become 
active,  the  greater  must  be  the  pain  or  inconvenience  suffered  while 
these  wants  are  unsatisfied.  The  more  numerous  the  wants  that  clamor 
for  satisfaction,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  disappointment,  the 
greater  is  the  care  and  worry  needed  to  meet  them,  and  the  more 
numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  satisfaction  leads  inevitably  to 
satiety.  The  more  frequent  and  the  more  varied  the  satisfaction  ac- 
corded to  any  want,  the  more  must  the  stimulus  or  satisfying  object 
be  increased  in  order  to  produce  the  former  measure  of  enjoyment. 
In  a  sense  we  are  all  slaves  to  the  wants  that  we  habitually  satisfy ; 
consequently,  the  greater  the  number  of  indulged  wants,  the  greater 
is  the  slavery.  Socrates  thanked  the  gods  because  they  had  given 
him  but  few  wants;  both  Epicurus  and  Diogenes  sought  happiness 
in  freedom  from  wants.    As  the  author  of  The  Simple  Life  says: 

The  question  of  food  and  shelter  has  never  been  sharper  or  more  absorb- 
ing than  since  we  are  better  nourished,  clothed,  and  housed  than  ever.  It  is 
not  the  woman  of  one  dress  who  asks  most  insistently  how  she  shall  be 
clothed.  Hunger  has  never  driven  men  to  such  baseness  as  the  superfluous 
needs,  envy,  avarice,  and  the  thirst  for  pleasure. 

Not  only  the  rich  but  the  middle  classes  experience  increased  dis- 
content as  a  result  of  yielding  to  the  "higher-standard-of-living"  fal- 
lacy. An  effective  illustration  of  this  fact  is  contained  in  an  article 
by  Annie  Webster  Noel  in  the  New  York  Independent,  October  26, 
1905.   Following  are  some  of  its  most  pertinent  passages: 

We  married  in  New  York  City  on  twelve  a  week.  ...  If  our  friends 
would  only  be  happy  our  great  trouble  would  be  removed.  They  do  enjoy 
staying  with  us.  It  is  the  plunge  (into  a  cheaper  house  and  neighborhood) 
that  is  hard.  The  fact  is  that  our  happiness,  without  so  many  of  the  things 
being  striven  for,  is  a  slap  in  the  face.  .  .  .  We  kept  house  on  twelve 
dollars  a  week  for  three  months,  on  fourteen  a  week  for  six  months.  Then 
we  had  twenty  a  week.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  twenty  a  week 
is  about  where  poverty  commences.  Below  that  contentment  is  found  in 
meeting  living  expenses.  But  above  that  new  wants  begin  to  take  shape.  If 
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one  hasn't  a  dollar,  one  stays  at  home  and  is  content.  But  who  ever  went 
out  to  buy  something  for  a  dollar  and  did  not  see  just  what  she  wanted  for 
two  ?  .  .  .  We  have  reached  the  critical  stage  in  our  menage.  We  are  spend- 
ing a  little  more  here,  a  little  more  there.  We  are  entertaining  a  little  more. 
We  are  mixing  more  with  people  of  larger  means.  .  .  .  Through  a  gradual 
increase  in  our  income  we  have  been  reduced  to  poverty. 

In  other  words,  the  increase  of  income  brought  into  practical  con- 
sideration new  but  purely  material  wants,  whose  satisfaction  or  at- 
tempted satisfaction  not  only  did  not  make  for  improvement  of  mind 
or  character,  but  left  this  woman  and  her  husband  less  contented 
than  before. 

The  worst  effect  of  the  failure  to  find  increased  happiness  in  the 
increased  satisfaction  of  material  wants  is  the  realization  of  this  fact 
by  the  seekers.  The  disillusion  and  disappointment  not  infrequently 
makes  them  pessimists  in  the  view  of  life  as  a  whole.  Having  cher- 
ished for  such  a  long  time  a  false  conception  of  what  constitutes  true 
worth  and  rational  living,  they  do  not  readily  return  to  saner  views. 
In  this  connection  the  work  of  Paulsen,  already  quoted,  furnishes 
some  significant  passages.  After  citing  a  document  which  was  placed 
in  the  steeple-knob  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  at  Gotha  in  1784,  and 
which  glorifies  the  modern  age,  with  its  freedom,  its  arts,  and  its 
sciences,  and  its  useful  knowledge, — all  pointing  to  greater  material 
enjoyment  and  greater  happiness, — the  author  makes  this  comment: 

When  we  compare  the  self-confidence  of  the  dying  eighteenth  century,  as 
expressed  in  these  lines,  with  the  opinion  which  the  dying  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  of  itself,  we  note  a  strong  contrast.  Instead  of  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  reached  a  pinnacle,  a  feeling  that  we  are  on  the  decline ; 
instead  of  joyful  pride  in  the  successes  achieved  and  joyful  hope  of  new  and 
greater  things,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  weariness,  and  a  premonition 
of  a  coming  catastrophe  ;  .  .  .  but  one  fundamental  note  running  through 
the  awful  confusion  of  voices:  pessimism!  Indignation  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  these  seem  to  be  the  two  strings  to  which  the  emotional  life  of  the 
present  is  attuned.  .  .  .  What  Rousseau  hurled  into  the  face  of  his  times 
as  an  unheard-of  paradox,  namely,  that  culture  and  civilization  do  not  make 
men  better  and  happier,  Schopenhauer  teaches  as  a  philosophical  theorem : 
Civilization  increases  our  misery,  civilization  is  the  one  great  faux  pas. — A 
System  of  Ethics,  pp.  147,  148. 

This  doleful  picture  is  truer  of  Europe  than  of  America.  We  have 
not  yet  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer.  We  are  younger 
than  the  European  peoples,  and  have  less  experience;  consequently 
we  have  more  enthusiasm,  more  illusions,  more  hope,  more  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  satisfying  qualities  of  the  material  riches  that 
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we  will  secure  from  a  land  lavishly  endowed  by  nature.  And  yet  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  persons  among  us  whose  creed  is  pessi- 
mism indicates  that  with  the  coming  of  more  years,  more  experience, 
and  more  mature  knowledge  we  too  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
"  culture  " — so-called — "  and  civilization  " — so-called — "  do  not  make 
men  better  and  happier." 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  indefinite  pursuit  of  material  goods 
is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  refinement.  Undoubtedly  these 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  any  complete  theory  of  right  living,  but 
their  importance  is  only  secondary.  They  ought  not  to  be  sought  or 
obtained  to  the  detriment  of  the  primary  goods  of  life,  such  as  health, 
mentality,  virility,  good  morals,  contentment.  Besides,  much  of  the 
so-called  refinement  that  is  so  much  prized  and  sought  is  not  genuine. 
It  is  largely  imitation,  effeminacy,  artifice,  vulgarity.  True  refinement 
includes  not  merely  elegance,  polish,  and  delicacy — which  often  ap- 
pear in  very  artificial  forms — but  purity  of  mind,  feelings,  and  tastes. 
In  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  minutely  one's  material  wants  the  latter 
qualities  are  often  weakened  instead  of  being  developed.  The  search 
for  beauty  and  magnificence  also  leads  frequently  to  grave  perversions. 
Professor  Veblen  maintains  that  the  expenditures  of  the  richer  classes 
in  America  are  governed  by  "the  principle  of  conspicuous  waste." 
This  means  that  a  man  or  a  woman — especially  the  latter — must 
strive  in  the  matter  of  dress,  entertainment,  and  equipage  to  show 
that  he  or  she  is  able  to  command  the  most  costly  articles  that 
money  can  buy,  and  then  must  treat  them  with  such  recklessness 
as  to  indicate  that  they  could  be  immediately  replaced.  And  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  tells  us  in  The  Home  that  "woman  puts 
upon  her  body,  without  criticism  or  objection,  every  excess,  distor- 
tion, discord,  and  contradiction  that  can  be  sewed  together.  .  .  .  The 
esthetic  sense  of  woman  has  never  interfered  with  her  acceptance  of 
ugliness  if  ugliness  were  the  fashion." 

This  superficial  survey  of  a  field  that  is  so  broad  as  to  demand 
volumes  for  adequate  treatment,  and  so  difficult  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
capable of  definite  description,  no  doubt  appears  fragmentary,  vague, 
and  possibly  exaggerated.  Nevertheless  the  hope  is  entertained  that 
two  or  three  points  have  been  made  more  or  less  clear.  First,  that 
the  theory  of  values  and  of  life  which  impels  men  to  multiply  and 
vary  and  develop  and  satisfy  indefinitely  those  wants  that  are  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  social  intercourse,  and 
amusement  is  false  and  makes,  as  a  rule,  for  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  decadence.  To  those  persons — and  their  number  is  legion — 
who  explicitly  or  implicitly  adopt  and  pursue  this  materialistic  ideal, 
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money  is  literally  "everything."  Money  does  indeed  "enslave"  them. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  class  receives  the  greater  hurt, — those 
who  succeed  to  a  considerable  degree  in  realizing  their  aim  or  those 
who  utterly  fail.  Although  the  latter  do  not  attain  to  that  excessive 
satisfaction  of  material  wants  which  is  demoralizing,  their  incessant 
striving  for  it  prevents  them  from  adopting  reasonable  views  of  life, 
and  their  failure  leaves  them  discontented  and  pessimistic.  In  the 
second  place,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  are  morally 
certain  to  lead  healthier,  cleaner,  nobler,  more  intellectual,  and  more 
useful  lives  if  they  neither  pass  nor  attempt  to  pass  beyond  the  line 
of  moderate  comfort  in  the  matter  of  material  satisfactions.  Lest  this 
statement  be  accounted  too  vague,  let  us  hazard  the  assertion  that  the 
majority  of  families  that  expend  more  than  $2500  per  year  for  the 
material  goods  of  life  would  be  better  off  in  mind  and  character  if 
they  had  kept  below  that  figure.  Because  of  this  general  fact,  reflect- 
ing and  discriminating  persons  have  but  scant  sympathy  with  the  am- 
bitions of  the  mass  of  comfortably  situated  country  people  who  come 
to  the  city  to  "better  their  position,"  or  with  the  desire  of  the  highest- 
paid  sections  of  the  laboring  classes  to  increase  their  remuneration. 
Today,  as  of  old,  the  prayer  of  the  Wise  Man  represents  the  highest 
practical  wisdom  :  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  give  me  only 
the  necessaries  of  life."  In  this  connection  the  hope  may  be  expressed 
that  the  foregoing  pages  will  have  shown  the  "indefinite-satisfaction- 
of-indefinite-wants"  theory  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  wealth  and  of  life.  Even  the  majority  of  Catholics 
seem  to  hold  to  the  Christian  conception  only  theoretically  and 
vaguely,  not  clearly  and  practically. 

Exercises 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  contrast  in  the  following:  (1)  "Thy  king- 
dom come  ...  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven" ;  (2)  "We  are  but  sojourners 
here:  heaven  is  our  home " ? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  "false  economy"?  by  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking"? 

3.  Read  and  outline  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction1  and  point 
out  the  Christian  tests  of  standards  there  proposed  (chap.  1,  pp.  9-33). 

4.  Does  Ryan  show  any  exaggeration  or  bias  ? 

1  By  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook.  Association  Press, 
New  York  City,  1920. 
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THE  ANTIMATERIALISTIC  SCALE  OF  VALUES1 
William  Ralph  Inge 

Questions 

1.  Is  America's  standard  of  living  materialistic?  Do  we  value  things  and 
people  largely  in  terms  of  money  or  expenditure  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  group  who  lives  up  to  the  Christian 
standard  as  interpreted  by  Dean  Inge  ? 

3.  What  has  extravagance  to  do  with  revolution  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  saying  "Women  and  children  first." 

[Dean  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is  known  for  his  brilliant 
and  fearless  observations  on  current  life.  He  takes  a  characteristic  view  of 
present-day  planes  and  standards  of  living  in  contrast  with  the  noneconomic 
scale  of  values  which  he  claims  for  Christianity.2] 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  the  proclamation  of  a 
standard  of  absolute  values,  which  contradicts  at  every  point  the 
estimates  of  good  and  evil  current  in  "the  world."  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  such  an  essay  as  this,  to  write  out  the  Beatitudes,  or  the  very  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  which  the  same  lessons 
are  enforced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  Chris- 
tianity all  the  paraphernalia  of  life  are  valued  very  lightly ;  that  all 
the  good  and  all  the  evil  which  exalt  or  defile  a  man  have  their  seat 
within  him,  in  his  own  character ;  that  we  are  sent  into  the  world  to 
suffer  and  to  conquer  suffering ;  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;  that  love  is  the  great  revealer  of  the  mysteries  of  life ;  that 
we  have  here  no  continuing  city,  and  must  therefore  set  our  affections 
and  lay  up  our  treasures  in  heaven ;  that  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal,  and  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  This  is  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  a  form  of  idealism,  and  idealism  means  a 
belief  in  absolute  or  spiritual  values. 

When  applied  to  human  life,  it  introduces,  as  it  were,  a  new  cur- 
rency, which  demonetizes  the  old,  or  gives  us  a  new  scale  of  prices, 
in  which  the  cheapest  things  are  the  dearest,  and  the  dearest  the 

1  William  Ralph  Inge,  Outspoken  Essays,  pp.  21-22.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  1920.  Adapted. 

2 For  a  different  view  of  the  virtues  compare  T.  N.  Carver's  "Religion  of  Pro- 
ductivity," in  A  Religion  Worth  Having.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1912. 
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cheapest.  The  world's  standards  are  quantitative ;  those  of  Christian- 
ity are  qualitative.  And,  being  qualitative,  spiritual  goods  are  un- 
limited in  amount ;  they  are  increased  by  being  shared,  and  we  rob 
nobody  by  taking  them. 

Secularists  ask  impatiently  what  Christianity  has  done  or  proposes 
to  do  to  make  mankind  happier,  by  which  they  mean  more  comfort- 
able. The  answer  is  (to  put  it  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  questioner) 
that  Christianity  increases  the  wealth  of  the  world  by  creating  new 
values.  Wealth  depends  on  human  valuation.  For  example,  if  women 
were  sufficiently  well  educated  not  to  care  about  diamonds,  the  Kim- 
berley  mines  would  pay  no  dividends  and  the  rents  in  Park  Lane 
would  go  down.  The  prices  of  paintings  by  old  masters  would  decline 
if  millionaires  preferred  to  collect  another  kind  of  scalps  to  decorate 
their  wigwams.  Bookmakers  and  company-promoters  live  on  the  wide- 
spread passion  for  acquiring  money  without  working  for  it.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  increase  of  real  wealth,  and  the  stop- 
page of  waste,  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  rational, 
still  more  of  a  Christian,  valuation  of  the  good  things  of  life.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  the  essay  on  "The  Indictment  against 
Christianity,"  and  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  taking  into 
consideration,  in  all  economic  questions,  the  human  costs  of  produc- 
tion, the  factors  which  make  work  pleasant  or  irksome,  and  especially 
the  moral  condition  of  the  worker.  Good  will  diminishes  the  toll 
which  labor  takes  of  the  laborer;  envy  and  hatred  vastly  increase 
it,  while  they  diminish  its  product.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that 
the  worker  should  not  resent  having  to  devote  his  life  to  making  what 
is  useless  or  mischievous,  and  to  ministering  to  the  irrational  waste- 
fulness of  luxury.  Christianity,  in  condemning  the  selfish  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  money,  seeks  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  social  bitterness.  Senseless  extravagance  is  the  best  friend  of 
revolution. 

Exercise 

Assume  that  a  person  who  gets  his  living  by  the  production. or  transfer 
of  material  things  desires  to  regulate  his  life  in  absolute  conformity  to  the 
Christian  standard  of  what  is  worth  while.  Draw  up  a  tentative  time- 
schedule  for  the  spending  of  such  a  person's  time. 
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RICHESSE  OBLIGE1 

Walter  Weyl 

Question 

Is  the  influence  of  prodigal  expenditure  by  the  well-to-do  a  negligible 
thing  ? 

[That  standards  of  living  are  not  to  be  judged  exclusively  by  lavishness 
or  by  penury  of  material  expense,  but  extend  to  the  expression  of  tastes  and 
virtues,  is  the  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  extract  from  Weyl's  essays.  Weyl, 
an  interpreter  of  the  Progressive  movement  and  a  founder  of  the  New  Re- 
public, died  untimely  during  the  war,  in  the  prime  of  his  productivity.] 

After  all,  this  loose  spending  of  multimillionaires,  though  stupen- 
dous in  its  aggregate,  remains,  in  proportion  to  the  total  outlay  of 
our  hundred  million  Americans,  a  very,  very  small  thing.  It  is 
merely  a  straw  in  the  wind.  Its  true  significance  lies  in  its  in- 
dication of  a  custom  and  attitude  more  general,  in  its  hinting  at 
a  wider  lavishness, — a  lavishness  which  affects  not  only  the  im- 
moderately wealthy  but  also  the  well-to-do,  the  comfortable,  the 
men  in  straitened  circumstances,  in  fact  all  classes,  not  entirely  ex- 
cluding the  poor. 

Wherever  we  look  we  find  evidences  of  this  new  prodigality.  The 
statistics  of  our  consumption  of  wealth  tell  a  consistent  story  of  grad- 
ually rising  standards  of  living.  Our  growing  love  of  athletic  sports, 
baseball,  golf,  riding;  our  increasing  patronage  of  opera,  theater, 
moving  picture,  and  circus ;  our  epidemic  of  motoring,  are  all  effects 
of  this  powerful  impulse.  Even  more  significant  is  our  enormously 
increased  expenditure  for  dress.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  "the 
fashion  wears  out  more  apparer  than  the  man."  The  advertisements 
in  newspaper  and  magazine,  as  well  as  the  wide  offerings  of  depart- 
ment stores,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  new  spending. 

Much  of  this  expenditure  is  wise  and  educative.  Pleasure  is  good ; 
spending  is  not  bad ;  luxury  lies  along  the  path  of  the  race's  progress. 
Even  ostentation  itself  is  not  all  evil.  Where  our  spending  is  bad  is 
where  we  do  not  perceive  the  ordained  limits  of  pleasure.  It  is  only 
enjoyment  in  ignorance  and  excess  that  is  evil.  The  fortune  which  is 
the  making  of  the  man  who  makes  it  is  the  undoing  of  the  headlong 
youth  who  inherits  it,  his  pulses  beating  fast.  All  pleasures  in  excess 

1From  Tired  Radicals,  by  Walter  Weyl,  pp.  69-75.  New  York:  The  Viking 
Press.  Copyright,  1921,  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc. 
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lead  to  pain ;  all  are  limited  by  capacity  of  nerves  and  brain.  Doub- 
ling wealth  is  not  doubling  pleasure;  a  hundred-dollar  mechanical 
doll  may  be  less  "fun"  than  a  ten-cent  rag-baby.  Above  all,  pleasure 
is  limited  by  the  time  to  enjoy  it ;  in  enjoyment,  time  is  more  than 
money. 

It  is  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  which  makes  much  of  our  American 
spending  banal  and  sterile.  With  much  money  to  spend  and  few 
hours  in  which  to  spend  it,  we  become  addicted  to  quick,  concentrated, 
expensive  pleasures.  We  cannot  imitate  the  placid,  fruitful  economy 
of  the  Teuton,  who  takes  his  beer  and  music  inexpensively  and  at  his 
leisure.  Nor  are  we  like  that  abstemious  German  professor  who,  on 
his  vacations,  traveled  on  the  slowest  Bummelzug  because  that  way 
the  joyous  trip  lasted  longer.  The  meteoric  flights  of  our  tourists 
through  Europe  are  in  point;  the  automobile,  also,  illustrates  the 
nervousness  and  swiftness  of  our  pleasures.  Motoring  is  broadening 
and  delightful,  but  we  are  rushing  into  this  amusement  with  more 
than  our  usual  national  abandon,  and  hardly  even  find  time  to  speed. 
When  a  pleasure  becomes  the  vogue,  conveniences  and  even  necessi- 
ties are  sacrificed  to  it.  We  are  like  those  travelers  of  old  who  sold 
their  lands  to  see  other  men's.  .  .  . 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  America  really  grows  more  mate- 
rialistic as  it  grows  wealthier.  Are  rich  nations  more  mercenary  than 
poor?  Do  peoples  strive  harder  for  what  they  have  than  for  what 
they  lack?  .  .  .  Ours  is  still  "The  Land  of  Dollars,"  but  surely  our 
present  materialism  is  at  least  somewhat  tempered  by  idealism.  Here 
and  there  in  our  American  life  we  encounter  an  idealism,  linked  seem- 
ingly with  our  wealth,  practical,  business-like,  but  sincere,  almost 
sentimental,  almost  romantic. 

A  curious  illustration  of  a  certain  over-moneyed  idealism  is  found 
in  the  benefactions  of  some  of  our  very  wealthy  men.  In  America, 
where  class  sentiment  is  weak  and  men  have  no  peerage  to  which  to 
aspire,  and  no  well-defined  leisure-class  opinion  to  which  to  appeal, 
even  the  wealthiest  are  not  entirely  above  the  common  judgment  of 
the  nation,  nor  beyond  the  need  of  the  approval  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. We  consequently  find  that  multimillionaires,  who  have  acquired 
their  wealth  legally  and  illegally,  morally  and  immorally,  make  wise 
donations  to  hospitals,  libraries,  research  laboratories,  art-museums, 
and  other  works  of  social  progress.  These  benefactions  have  their 
evil  as  well  as  their  good  side,  but  no  fair  man  can  doubt  their  im- 
pulse. A  little  vainglory,  a  little  ostentation  in  competitive  benevo- 
lence, weighs  but  lightly  against  the  real  sense  of  social  obligation 
which  these  gifts  reveal. 
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These  benefactions  are  significant.  They  show  vividly  the  effect 
of  an  enlightening  public  opinion  working  on  the  wealthy  as  upon  the 
rest  of  us.  The  merely  vacuous  spender  we  have  always  with  us,  but 
today  a  "monkey  dinner"  or  a  similar  grotesquerie  is  hardly  "good 
for "  a  newspaper  headline,  while  the  doings  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute are  of  perennial  popular  interest. 

Even  more  important  is  the  light  which  these  gifts  throw  upon  the 
nature  of  our  vast  private  accumulations.  Today  acquisition  by  our 
very  wealthy  has  outstripped  enjoyment;  it  has  become,  for  them, 
easier  to  get  than  to  spend.  Enjoyment,  like  property,  becomes  at- 
tenuated, secondary,  vicarious.  There  is  more  actual  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing away  a  library  (which  in  a  rather  real  sense  you  still  own)  than 
in  keeping  bonds  and  stocks  (of  a  railroad  you  have  never  seen)  in 
a  safety  vault  into  which  you  cannot  enter  except  with  the  consent 
of  a  stolid,  gray-coated  guardian.  ...  In  what  sense  does  any  man 
own  ten  millions  of  dollars  ?  It  is  this  mocking  contradiction,  inherent 
in  the  possession  of  unimaginable  resources  by  a  single  finite,  petty 
biped,  out  of  which  our  gigantic  and  increasing  donations  arise. 

Exercises 

1.  Tour  the  shopping  district  and  list  one  hundred  commodities  as 
(i)  staples,  (2)  "wise  and  educative,"  (3)  "banal  and  sterile."  Discrimi- 
nate between  these  three  elements  where  they  occur  in  the  same  article. 

2.  Compare  your  lists  with  others  and  discuss  the  results. 

3.  Outline  a  plan  for  using  your  own  wealth  if  you  should  ever  have  the 
luck  to  secure  it. 

4.  Expenditure  by  the  wealthy  directs  production  into  the  channels  of 
their  demands.  How  else  may  it  be  socially  influential  ? 
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Questions 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  criticisms  made  of  the  spending  standards  of 
modern  college  life  ?  Why  ? 

2.  How  are  tastes  related  to  standards  of  living  ? 

3.  Is  an  artist  who  prefers  to  buy  paint  rather  than  food,  selfish?  Is  a 
woman  who  gives  to  a  popular  mission  for  oppressed  Syrian  refugees,  rather 
than  to  her  poor  relatives,  unselfish  ?  Is  one  who  enjoys  children  and  proceeds 
to  have  a  large  family,  selfish?  How  are  "selfish"  standards  to  be  defined? 
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[That  the  next  two  readings  were  written  by  undergraduates  should  start 
some  thinking  among  college  readers  as  to  the  scales  of  value  on  the  local 
campus.] 

THE  PANTRY  AND  THE  FLORIST1 
Star  McDaniel 

The  tea  pantry  lives  next  door  to  me,  and  being  so  near  a  neighbor, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  moments  of  despair  it  should  confide  some 
of  its  woes  to  me.  Now  the  duty  of  a  good  tea  pantry,  at  least  as 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  those  who  inaugurated  them  in  college  halls 
of  residence,  was  to  furnish  a  tidy  place  where  simple  afternoon  teas 
could  be  conveniently  prepared.  Some  particularly  indulgent  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  also  have  pictured  it  the  scene  of  an 
occasional  picnic  preparation,  but  alas,  how  little  did  the  kindliest  of 
them  foresee  what  the  present  condition  of  our  tea  pantry  would  be ! 

Think  of  the  amount  and  expense  of  the  food  which  daily  passes 
through  it!  In  the  winter  it  is  soups  and  " hot-dogs,"  asparagus, 
waffles,  steaks  and  mushrooms ;  when  warmer  days  come  it  is  pastry, 
cakes,  and  sandwiches,  grape  juice  (at  forty  cents  a  bottle)  and 
ginger  ale, — a  steady  procession  of  edibles  on  their  way  to  personal 
teas,  "night  soups,"  class  picnics,  and  friendly  gatherings.  This  year 
it  has  become  popular  for  one  hall  to  invite  a  class  from  another  hall 
to  a  supper  party ;  the  other  hall  must  return  the  courtesy ;  in  each 
case  all  the  members  of  the  hostess  class  are  assessed,  whether  they 
come  or  take  their  dinner  in  the  hall  dining  room.  It  sounds  fair 
enough, — everyone  is  invited,  it  is  their  own  misfortune  if  they  choose 
to  eat  elsewhere.  The  consequence  is  that  the  suppers  are  well  at- 
tended, and  much  merriment  ensues. 

That  is  one  way  of  viewing  the  matter.  The  other  side  was  brought 
startlingly  to  my  notice  by  hearing  read  a  letter,  written  by  a  graduate 
student,  to  the  hall  pay  mistress.  Unknown  to  her,  she  had  been 
assessed  sixty-seven  cents  for  a  party  she  had  not  attended.  The  pro- 
test was  clothed  in  haughty  terms,  but  one  or  two  of  the  amused 
group  who  were  listening  to  it  realized  that  it  was  a  sincere  protest 
from  a  girl  who  really  had  to  guard  even  so  ridiculous  a  sum  as  sixty- 
seven  cents.  Some  generous  undergraduate  paid  the  debt,  I  believe, 
and  the  matter  ended  there.  That  is,  the  protest  ended  there,  but  I 
want  to  enter  a  plea  for  more  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
moderately  well-off  undergraduate  on  this  question  of  luxury  in  col- 

1The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  178-179,  June,  1922. 
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lege;  how  much  is  healthful  and  how  much  could  be  comfortably 
dispensed  with,  to  the  great  saving  of  money  and  time,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  a  good  complexion.  I  want  to  give  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  the  relative  value  of  a  tea-house  dinner  after  late  basket 
ball  and  a  contribution  toward  the  furnishing  of  a  working  girls'  rest 
room.  The  price  for  a  tea-house  meal  for  three — no  less  is  any  fun 
— would  buy  three  chintz  sofa  cushions,  or  a  fairly  good  picture,  or 
two  new  books  by  a  good  modern  author.  At  this  rate,  if  each  girl 
in  four  hundred  would  deprive  herself  of  one  extra  meal  a  month  at 
the  tea  house,  one  attractive  rest  room  in  a  neighboring  city  could  be 
completely  furnished  every  two  weeks ! 

I  am  not  advising  all  college  students  to  begin  establishing  rest 
rooms  at  once ;  there  might  be  complications  as  to  location  and  up- 
keep. I  am  merely  trying  to  give  a  concrete  answer  to  those  students 
who  urge  that  "a  bite  to  eat  now  and  then  takes  only  an  infinitesimal 
sum."  That's  true,  provided  it's  only  a  bite,  or,  better  still,  if  it's 
"only  now  and  then." 

There  is  another  luxury,  perhaps  more  aesthetic  than  the  previous 
one,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  flowers.  Now  the  sending  of  flowers  to 
commemorate  a  birthday  or  to  solace  an  unfortunate  friend  who  has 
flunked  a  big  examination  is  one  matter,  and  the  influx  of  florists' 
boxes  which  precedes  every  class  play  or  follows  every  class  election 
is  altogether  another.  Where  there  is  true  feeling  much  can  be  ex- 
cused, and  true  feeling,  may  I  add,  can  be  just  as  fully  expressed  by 
violets  as  by  orchids.  But  when  flower-sending  has  been  systema- 
tized, and  when  a  less-favored  girl  sends  the  leading  lady  winter 
roses  to  earn  a  thirty  seconds'  thanks  from  said  beflowered  leading 
lady,  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  custom  is  dead,  and  that  the  practice 
should  die,  too,  until  sentiment  shifts  back  to  a  more  wholesome 
condition. 

Several  years  ago,  at  a  prominent  Eastern  girls'  college,  the  florists 
reported  a  sale  of  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  flowers  for  com- 
mencement !  Those  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  similar  sums  of 
previous  years,  could  have  formed  a  substantial  nucleus  for  a  fresh- 
man scholarship. 

"But,"  cry  the  indignant  seniors,  "are  we  to  have  no  flowers ?  Isn't 
this  the  one  time  of  our  lives  to  let  our  friends  be  good  to  us?"  Well, 
perhaps  it  is.  (Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  do  away  with  all  the  re- 
membrances of  loving  friends.)  But  as  long  as  ambitious  girls  still 
have  to  eat  their  lunches  on  the  benches  of  the  factory  room  or  in 
unsavory,  underground  restaurants,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
fortunate  college  girl  of  four  years'  standing  should  feel  too  bitterly 
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if  some  of  her  friends  sent  cards  of  congratulations  and  did  not  ac- 
company them  by  expensive  baskets  of  short-lived  flowers. 

I  will  not  discuss  clothes;  every  pulpit  and  public  speaker  harps 
on  that  point.  I  for  one  think  that  the  college  girl  is  apt  to  dress  less 
extravagantly  for  her  means  than  the  working  girl.  I  believe  that 
sensible  heels  and  simpler  dresses  are  becoming  the  fashion.  My  plea 
is  that  the  student  body  check  itself  up  on  this  useless  extra  waste 
of  money, — the  little  leakages,  food  and  flowers, — and  see  whether 
they  can  light-heartedly  enjoy  a  feast  when  some  among  them  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  it,  and  while  thousands  of  young  girls  are  figuring 
closely  to  see  how  much  they  dare  eat  and  still  be  able  to  face  the 
rent  man. 


PUTTING  LAST  THINGS  FIRST1 
Carroll  M.  Hollister 

What  is  most  astonishing  about  the  luxury  question  in  the  colleges 
is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent,  but  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
spent.  A  composite  budget  of  American  college  students  and  students' 
organizations  would  make  interesting  and  enlightening  reading,  though 
it  would  scarcely  tend  to  make  one  optimistic  about  the  state  of  in- 
tellectual life  among  undergraduate  student  bodies.  It  may  not  be 
true,  as  a  Chinese  student  said  in  a  definition,  that  f!a  university  is 
an  athletic  club  which  provides  opportunity  for  study  for  the  weak- 
bodied,"  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  average  college  today,  the  first 
things  are  put  last,  and  the  last  things  first,  and  the  normal  scale  of 
values,  humanly  speaking,  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy.  I  remember 
being  called  to  task  once  at  college  because  I  squandered  money  on 
concerts  and  the  theater  instead  of  supporting  the  "  House  "  dances,  and 
I  think  that  is  only  typical  of  a  certain  attitude  very  widely  prevalent 
among  college  men  today,  and  fostered  by  the  fraternity  organizations. 

Recently  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Quarterly  and 
turned  to  the  Chapter  letters.  Out  of  curiosity  I  picked  a  number  of 
letters  at  random  from  the  group  and  counted  the  proportion  of  lines 
devoted  to  athletics,  dancing,  and  other  social  activities,  campus  poli- 
tics, and  fraternity  gossip,  as  against  the  number  of  lines  devoted  to 
the  things  that  could  be  called  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  mind 
(even  including  Glee  Clubs,  Dramatic  Clubs,  and  college  magazines). 
Here  are  my  results : 

1The  World  Tomorrow,  5:  179-180,  June,  1922. 
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"Activities,"  etc. 

Scholastics 

Amherst 

79 

108 

56 

127 

100 

63 

50 

71 

70 

27 
4 
0 

18 

Toronto 

Tufts 

8 

Williams 

14 

Wesleyan 

Kansas 

20 
13 

724 

106 

A  list  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Pennsylvania  correspondent 
is  interesting: 

0  Number  of 

Lines 

Rushing  new  members 15 

Football 23 

Soccer     7 

Basketball 20 

Managerial  competitions 4 

College  papers 4 

Junior  society 7 

Dances  and  social  affairs 24 

Fraternity  officers 8 

If  these  are  the  things  the  average  undergraduate  is  interested  in 
most,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  they  are  the  things  he  spends  most  money 
on.  At  a  period  of  life  when  he  is  wholly  dependent  on  society  for 
his  maintenance,  and  is  given  the  opportunities  of  a  favored  class, 
he  is  devoting  his  money  and  time  to  temporary  and  trivial  things, — 
as  an  actual  parasite,  not  a  producer  or  a  creator  in  any  real  sense. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  through  the  conventional- 
ized atmosphere  of  conformity  that  prevails  in  college,  and  through 
the  organized  pressure  of  fraternity  life,  it  is  made  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  to  escape  or  resist  the  general  extravagance. 

In ,  not  a  wealthy  man's  college  as  colleges  go,  fraternity  dues 

in  the  first  year  scaled  up  (as  I  know  from  experience)  from  $75  in 
the  least  expensive  houses  to  $200  or  more  in  the  most  extravagant. 
There  were  twelve  different  fraternities,  each  with  a  house  of  its  own, 
many  of  them  very  costly  and  elaborate,  built  and  furnished  at  great 
expense.  Each  fraternity  had  its  own  social  dances  and  house  parties, 
and  the  rivalry  was  keen  to  outdo  each  other  in  social  gaiety  and 
lavishness.  The  chief  aim,  as  one  of  the  chapter  letters  said,  was  to 
be  able  to  say:  " Socially  the  house  is  taking  nobody's  dust."  At  the 
time  of  the  Class  "Proms"  almost  every  fraternity  house  on  the 
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campus  had  a  special  house  party  and  dance  of  its  own,  in  addition 
to  the  main  affair,  with  orchestras,  caterers,  and  guests  invited  for 
the  week-end  from  out  of  town,  the  total  expense  of  which  amounted 
seldom  to  less  than  $50  per  capita,  and  usually  to  much  more.  Those 
students  who  could  ill  afford  it  even  would  sacrifice  other  things  to 
save  up  for  a  grand  "blow-out"  at  Prom  time,  and  of  course  those 
who  could  afford  it  set  the  pace,  as  they  always  do.  Less  pretentious 
dances  were  held  frequently  by  individual  houses,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered very  unsocial  and  in  poor  spirit  if  a  fraternity  brother  made 
a  practice  of  staying  away  from  these  affairs  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
financial  or  otherwise.  All  the  worse  if  he  preferred  to  go  to  concerts 
and  theaters  and  buy  books  with  his  money;  he  was  then  a  "high- 
brow" and  a  prig,  trying  to  appear  superior. 

The  social  effects  of  all  this  competition  in  extravagance  are  far- 
reaching  indeed.  First  of  all,  it  emphasizes  the  tendency  to  evaluate 
things  by  externals  and  to  judge  the  worth  of  individuals  by  their 
social  and  financial  prestige. 

Luxury  competition  also  fosters  class  division  within  the  college 
body,  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  difficult  for  people  of  small 
means  and  of  the  working  classes  to  obtain  a  college  education. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  is  that  this  gen- 
eral recklessness  of  expenditure  fosters  in  the  student  an  attitude  of 
social  irresponsibility  which  he  must  inevitably  carry  out  with  him 
beyond  college  walls  and  express  in  his  social  relationships  and  in  his 
outlook  on  social  problems. 

Exercises 

1.  Report  on  the  character  and  relative  amounts  of  expenditure  on  your 
campus  for  selected  kinds  of  things,  (1)  by  individuals,  (2)  by  organiza- 
tions, (3)  by  the  administration,  and  appraise  them  as  indices  of  the  scales 
of  value  of  these  individuals  and  groups  in  comparison  with  others. 

2.  Compare  your  college  house  standards  with  those  suggested  in  the 
above  readings. 
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XV.  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
COMMUNITY 

During  the  so-called  "reconstruction  period"  following  the  World 
War  there  was  a  veritable  epidemic  of "  reconstruction  programs  "  from 
various  important  bodies,  setting  forth  attitudes,  claims,  and  proposals. 
The  British  Labor  party  program  has  been  quoted  above  (pp.  757— 
759) .  The  following  represent  the  social-economic  standards  set  up  for 
the  community  by  representative  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time  or  earlier.  They  have  not  been  receded  from,  though  they 
have  been  pushed  with  very  different  degrees  of  vigor  and  in  very 
different  ways. 

Questions 

1.  Are  programs  of  reform  too  idealistic  ?  What  is  their  value  and  how 
may  it  be  judged  ? 

2.  In  what  way  do  public  resolutions  reflect  community  standards  ?  In 
what  ways  do  they  affect  community  standards  ? 

3.  What  have  religious  bodies  to  say  regarding  community  standards  of 
the  future  ? 

4.  Do  Utopias  have  any  relation  to  standards  of  living  ? 

5.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  war  or  revolution  in  order  to  formulate  or  ad- 
vocate such  reforms  as  were  proposed  during  the  post-war  period  ? 

6.  Are  any  of  the  "reconstruction"  proposals  manifestly  impracticable 
under  present  conditions  ?  Have  any  of  them  been  realized  in  our  actual 
plane  of  living  ?  Have  any  of  them  received  any  broader  recognition  (legis- 
lation, etc.)  ?  Are  any  of  them  still  unachieved  but  still  practicable? 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BISHOPS'  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION1 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "Social  Reconstruction:  A  General  Review 
of  the  Problems  and  Survey  of  the  Remedies"  was  issued  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  in 

1A  Summary  of  the  Bishops'  Program  of  Social  Reconstruction,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Washington,  December,  1920.  Reconstruction  Pam- 
phlets No.  1. 
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February,  19 19.  Inasmuch  as  the  Administrative  Committee  con- 
sisted of  four  bishops,  the  document  has  come  to  be  commonly  known 
as  the  "Bishops'  Program."  More  than  one  half  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
a  review  of  other  reconstruction  programs  and  a  discussion  of  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war.  In  the  following  pages  all  these  sections 
are  omitted  entirely,  and  the  reform  proposals  that  deal  with  the 
present  and  the  future  are  summarized  in  the  briefest  practicable 
terms.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  sentences  the  summary 
contains  nothing  but  the  exact  language  of  the  original  document. 
While  it  omits  many  sentences  and  passages  from  that  portion  of 
the  program  which  it  endeavors  to  summarize,  it  leaves  out  nothing 
that  is  essential  to  adequate  and  coherent  presentation  of  the  thought. 
The  summary  is  intended  for  those  who  are  too  busy  to  read  the  pro- 
gram in  full,  as  well  as  for  those  who  desire  a  more  convenient  means 
of  reference  and  presentation.  The  original  pamphlet  may  be  had 
gratis  from  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  13 12  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  A  somewhat  extended  discussion  of 
and  commentary  on  the  contents  of  the  program  is  comprised  in  Dr. 
John  A.  Ryan's  recent  volume,  Social  Reconstruction.  It  is  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


I.   PRESENT  WAGE  RATES  SHOULD  BE  SUSTAINED 

The  general  level  of  wages  attained  should  not  be  lowered.  In  a 
few  industries,.especially  some  directly  and  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  carrying  on  of  war,  wages  have  reached  a  plane  upon  which  they 
cannot  possibly  continue  for  this  grade  of  occupations.  But  the  num- 
ber of  workers  in  this  situation  is  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  wage-earning  population. 

The  overwhelming  majority  should  not  be  compelled  or  suffered  to 
undergo  any  reduction  in  their  rates  of  remuneration,  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  the  average  rate  of  pay  has  not  increased  faster  than 
the  cost  of  living;  second,  because  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women,  were  not 
receiving  living  wages  when  prices  began  to  rise  in  191 5. 

Even  if  the  prices  of  goods  should  fall  to  the  level  on  which  they 
were  in  191 5 — something  that  cannot  be  hoped  for  within  five  years — 
the  average  present  rates  of  wages  would  not  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  a  decent  livelihood  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority. 

Even  if  the  great  majority  of  workers  were  now  in  receipt  of  more 
than  living  wages,  there  are  no  good  reasons  why  rates  of  pay  should 
be  lowered.  After  all,  a  living  wage  is  not  necessarily  the  full  measure 
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of  justice.  All  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  subject  explicitly  de- 
clare that  this  is  only  the  minimum  of  justice. 

II.  RIGHT  OF  LABOR  TO  ORGANIZE 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  deal  with 
employers  through  chosen  representatives  will  never  again  be  called 
in  question  by  any  considerable  number  of  employers. 

III.   LABOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

In  addition  to  this,  labor  ought  gradually  to  receive  greater  repre- 
sentation in  the  industrial  part  of  business  management, — the  control 
of  processes  and  machinery;  nature  of  product;  engagement  and  dis- 
missal of  employees ;  hours  of  work,  rates  of  pay,  bonuses,  etc. ; 
welfare  work ;  shop  discipline ;  relations  with  trade  unions. 

IV.   THE  LEGAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

The  several  states  should  enact  laws  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  wage  rates  that  will  be  at  least  sufficient  for  the  decent  mainte- 
nance of  a  family,  in  the  case  of  all  male  adults,  and  adequate  to  the 
decent  individual  support  of  female  workers. 

In  the  beginning  the  minimum  wages  for  male  workers  should  suf- 
fice only  for  the  present  needs  of  the  family,  but  they  should  be  grad- 
ually raised  until  they  are  adequate  to  future  needs  as  well.  That 
is,  they  should  be  ultimately  high  enough  to  make  possible  that 
amount  of  saving  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  worker  and  his 
family  against  sickness,  accidents,  invalidity,  and  old  age. 

V.    CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  labor,  capital,  and  the  public,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  prevented  innumerable  strikes,  and  raised 
wages  to  decent  levels  in  many  different  industries  throughout  the 
country. 

Its  main  guiding  principles  have  been  a  family  living  wage  for  all 
male  adult  laborers ;  recognition  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  and 
to  deal  with  employers  through  its  chosen  representatives;  and  no 
coercion  of  non-union  laborers  by  menbers  of  the  union. 

The  principles,  methods,  machinery,  and  results  of  this  institution 
constitute  a  definite  and  far-reaching  gain  for  social  justice.  No  part 
of  this  advantage  should  be  lost  or  given  up  in  time  of  peace. 
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VI.   WOMEN  WORKERS 

The  several  states  should  enact  laws  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  wage  rates  that  will  be  at  least  adequate  to  the  decent  individual 
support  of  female  workers. 

Those  women  who  are  engaged  at  the  same  tasks  as  men  should 
receive  equal  pay  for  equal  amounts  and  qualities  of  work. 

No  female  worker  should  remain  in  any  occupation  that  is  harmful 
to  health  or  morals. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  industry  ought  to  be  kept  within  the 
smallest  practicable  limits. 

VII.    REDUCTION  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

If  the  extortionate  practices  of  monopoly  were  prevented  by  ade- 
quate laws  and  adequate  law  enforcement,  prices  would  automatically 
be  kept  at  as  low  a  level  as  that  to  which  they  might  be  brought  by 
direct  government  determination. 

Government  competition  with  monopolies  that  cannot  be  effectively 
restrained  by  the  ordinary  anti-trust  laws  deserves  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  received. 

More  important  and  more  effective  than  any  government  regulation 
of  prices  would  be  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  the  cooperative  stores 
would  train  our  working  people  and  consumers  generally  in  habits  of 
saving,  in  careful  expenditure,  in  business  methods,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity for  cooperation. 

They  will  then  realize  the  folly  of  excessive  selfishness  and  sense- 
less individualism.  Until  they  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  training, 
and  capacity,  desirable  extensions  of  governmental  action  in  industry 
will  not  be  attended  by  a  normal  amount  of  success. 

VIII.   UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  with  us  always.  Its  solution  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  many  agencies  and  the  use  of  many  methods, 
but  the  primary  and  indispensable  instrument  is  a  national  system  of 
labor  exchanges,  acting  in  harmony  with  state,  municipal,  and  private 
employment  bureaus. 

IX.  HOUSING 

The  great  cities  in  which  congestion  and  other  forms  of  bad  hous- 
ing are  disgracefully  apparent  ought  to  take  up  and  continue  the 
work  of  public  housing  carried  on  by  the  government  during  the  war, 
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at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  will  remove  the  worst  features  of  a 
social  condition  that  is  a  menace  at  once  to  industrial  efficiency,  civic 
health,  good  morals,  and  religion. 

X.    SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

The  state  should  make  comprehensive  provision  for  insurance 
against  illness,  invalidity,  unemployment,  and  old  age. 

So  far  as  possible  the  insurance  fund  should  be  raised  by  a  levy 
on  industry,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  accident  compensation. 
The  industry  in  which  a  man  is  employed  should  provide  him  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  his  entire  life. 

Any  contribution  to  the  insurance  fund  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  state  should  be  only  slight  and  temporary. 

No  contribution  should  be  exacted  from  any  worker  who  is  not 
getting  a  higher  wage  than  is  required  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
himself  and  family. 

The  administration  of  the  insurance  laws  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  the  individual  freedom  of  the  worker 
and  his  family. 

Any  insurance  scheme,  or  any  administrative  method,  that  tends  to 
separate  the  workers  into  a  distinct  and  dependent  class,  that  offends 
against  their  domestic  privacy  and  independence,  or  that  threatens 
individual  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  ideal  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  a  condition  in  which  all  the  workers 
would  themselves  have  the  income  and  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  all  the  needs  and  contingencies  of  life,  both  present  and  future. 

XI.    PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  municipal  health  inspection 
in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized 
as  of  great  importance  and  benefit. 

Municipal  clinics  where  the  poorer  classes  could  obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  medical  treatment  by  specialists  at  a  reasonable  cost  would 
likewise  seem  to  have  become  a  necessity. 

XII.   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  need  of  industrial,  or,  as  it  has  come  to  be  more  generally 
called,  vocational  training,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  In  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  workers  themselves, 
this  training  should  be  made  substantially  universal. 
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The  vocational  training  should  be  offered  in  such  forms  and  con- 
ditions as  not  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  working  classes  of  at 
least  the  elements  of  a  cultural  education.  A  healthy  democracy  can- 
not tolerate  a  purely  industrial  or  trade  education  for  any  class  of  its 
citizens. 

The  system  of  vocational  training  should  not  operate  so  as  to 
weaken  in  any  degree  our  parochial  schools  or  any  other  class  of  pri- 
vate schools.  Indeed,  the  opportunities  of  the  system  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  qualified  private  schools  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
to  public  schools. 

XIII.    CHILD  LABOR 

Public  opinion  in  the  majority  of  the  states  of  our  country  has  set 
its  face  inflexibly  against  the  continuous  employment  of  children  in 
industry  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

However,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  in  certain  sections  seems  un- 
likely to  be  brought  about  by  the  legislatures  of  those  states,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  device  by  which  this  reproach  to  our  country 
can  be  removed  except  that  of  taxing  child  labor  out  of  existence. 
This  method  is  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  a  Federal  revenue  law, 
which  imposes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  goods  made  by  children. 

XIV.    LAND  COLONIZATION 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  any  social  reform  program  is 
a  systematic  plan  for  the  utilization  of  our  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  arid,  swamp,  and  cut-over  timber  lands.  It  is  essential  that 
both  the  work  of  preparation  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the 
land  should  be  effected  by  groups  or  colonies,  not  by  men  living  in- 
dependently of  one  another  and  in  depressing  isolation.  This  under- 
taking would  afford  employment  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  farm  owners  and  independent  farmers, 
and  would  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
agricultural  products.  If  it  is  to  assume  any  considerable  proportions 
it  must  be  carried  out  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states. 

XV.   SOCIALISM 

It  seems  clear  that  the  present  industrial  system  is  destined  to  last 
for  a  long  time  in  its  main  outlines.  That  is  to  say,  private  ownership 
of  capital  is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  a  collectivist  organization 
of  industry  at  a  date  sufficiently  near  to  justify  any  present  action 
based  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  arrival. 
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This  forecast  we  recognize  not  only  as  extremely  probable,  but  as 
highly  desirable;  for,  other  objections  apart,  Socialism  would  mean 
bureaucracy,  political  tyranny,  the  helplessness  of  the  individual  as 
a  factor  in  the  ordering  of  his  own  life,  and  in  general  social  ineffi- 
ciency and  decadence. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  system  stands  in  grievous  need  of  consid- 
erable modifications  and  improvement.  Its  main  defects  are  three: 
enormous  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  commodities,  insufficient  incomes  for  the  great  majority  of  wage- 
earners,  and  unnecessarily  large  incomes  for  a  small  minority  of  priv- 
ileged capitalists. 

XVI.   INEFFICIENCY  AND  WASTE 

Inefficiency  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  would  be 
in  great  measure  abolished  by  the  reforms  that  have  been  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Production  would  be  greatly  increased  by  universal  living  wages, 
by  adequate  industrial  education,  and  by  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  on  the  basis  of  adequate  participation  by  the 
former  in  all  the  industrial  aspects  of  business  management. 

The  wastes  of  commodity  distribution  could  be  practically  all  elim- 
inated by  cooperative  mercantile  establishments  and  cooperative  sell- 
ing and  marketing  associations. 

XVII.    COOPERATION  AND  COPARTNERSHIP 

Nevertheless,  the  full  possibilities  of  increased  production  will  not 
be  realized  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  workers  remain  mere  wage- 
earners. 

The  majority  must  somehow  become  owners,  or  at  least  in  part, 
of  the  instruments  of  production.  They  can  be  enabled  to  reach  this 
stage  gradually  through  cooperative  productive  societies  and  partner- 
ship arrangements. 

In  the  former  the  workers  own  and  manage  the  industries  them- 
selves; in  the  latter  they  own  a  substantial  part  of  the  corporate 
stock  and  exercise  a  reasonable  share  in  the  management. 

However  slow  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  they  will  have  to  be 
reached  before  we  can  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  produc- 
tion or  an  industrial  and  social  order  that  will  be  secure  from  the 
danger  of  revolution. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  particular  modification  of  the  existing 
order,  though  far-reaching  and  involving  to  a  great  extent  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  wage  system,  would  not  mean  the  abolition  of  private 
ownership.  The  instruments  of  production  would  still  be  owned  by 
individuals,  not  by  the  state. 

XVIII.   INCREASED  INCOMES  FOR  LABOR 

The  second  great  evil,  that  of  insufficient  income  for  the  majority, 
can  be  removed  only  by  providing  the  workers  with  more  income. 
This  means  not  only  universal  living  wages  but  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  something  more  than  that  amount  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  and  faithfully. 

All  the  other  measures  for  labor  betterment  recommended  in  the 
preceding  pages  would  likewise  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
more  just  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer. 

XIX.    EXCESSIVE  GAINS  BY  A  FEW  PRIVILEGED  CAPITALISTS 

For  the  third  evil  mentioned  above,  excessive  gains  by  a  small 
minority  of  privileged  capitalists,  the  main  remedies  are  prevention 
of  monopolistic  control  of  commodities,  adequate  government  regu- 
lation of  such  public-service  monopolies  as  will  remain  under  private 
operation,  and  heavy  taxation  of  incomes,  excess  profits,  and  in- 
heritances. 

The  precise  methods  by  which  genuine  competition  may  be  restored 
and  maintained  among  businesses  that  are  naturally  competitive  can- 
not be  discussed  here,  but  the  principle  is  clear  that  human  beings 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  immense  opportunities  for  oppression  and 
extortion  that  go  with  the  possession  of  monopoly  power. 

XX.   A  NEW  SPIRIT  NEEDED 

"Society"  said  Pope  Leo  XIII,  "can  be  healed  in  no  other  way 
than  by  a  return  to  Christian  life  and  Christian  institutions." 

The  truth  of  these  words  is  more  widely  perceived  today  than  when 
they  were  written,  more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Changes  in 
our  economic  and  political  systems  will  have  only  partial  and  feeble 
efficiency  if  they  be  not  reenforced  by  the  Christian  view  of  work 
and  wealth. 

Neither  the  moderate  reforms  advocated  in  this  paper  nor  any 
other  program  of  betterment  or  reconstruction  will  prove  reasonably 
effective  without  a  reform  in  the  spirit  of  both  labor  and  capital. 

The  laborer  must  come  to  realize  that  he  owes  his  employer  and 
society  an  honest  day's  work  in  return  for  a  fair  wage,  and  that  con- 
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ditions  cannot  be  substantially  improved  until  he  roots  out  the  desire 
to  get  a  maximum  of  return  for  a  minimum  of  service. 

The  capitalist  must  likewise  get  a  new  viewpoint.  He  needs  to 
learn  the  long-forgotten  truth  that  wealth  is  stewardship,  that  profit- 
making  is  not  the  basic  justification  of  business  enterprise,  and  that 
there  are  such  things  as  fair  profits,  fair  interest,  and  fair  prices. 

Above  and  before  all,  he  must  cultivate  and  strengthen  within  his 
mind  the  truth  which  many  of  his  class  have  begun  to  grasp  for  the 
first  time  during  the  war :  namely,  that  the  laborer  is  a  human  being, 
not  merely  an  instrument  of  production,  and  that  the  laborer's  right 
to  a  decent  livelihood  is  the  first  moral  charge  upon  industry. 

The  employer  has  a  right  to  get  a  reasonable  living  out  of  his 
business,  but  he  has  no  right  to  interest  on  his  investment  until  his 
employees  have  obtained  at  least  living  wages. 

This  is  the  human  and  Christian,  in  contrast  to  the  purely  com- 
mercial and  pagan,  ethics  of  industry. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  above,  point  for  point,  with  the  Socialist  Platform  in  the 
last  election.  Which  seems  more  radical,  and  why? 

2.  Find  out  why  Rome  has  opposed  Socialism. 


THE  RABBIS'  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION1 

[The  following  document  is  the  report  of  a  Commission  on  Social  Justice 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  their  Thirty-first  Annual 
Convention,  in  Rochester,  1920.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Conference  and 
thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  progressive  Judaism.] 

Teachers  and  Sages  in  Jewish  ranks  have  stressed  in  every  age  the 
need  of  applying  the  religious  principles  of  Judaism  to  the  problems 
of  life.  Therefore  a  statement  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  setting  forth  its  views  on  the  perplexing  social  problems 
of  our  times  is  in  complete  accord  with  historic  tradition ;  for,  long 
ago,  the  great  prophets  of  Israel  gave  voice  to  those  ideals  of  social 
righteousness  which  today  are  recognized  as  the  goal  toward  which 
humanity  should  strive. 

1.  The  Conference  holds  that  the  question  of  industrial  peace  and 
progress,  which  overshadows  all  other  domestic  problems,  ought  to 

1  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Yearbook,  30:  87-90  (see  also 
pp.  135-137)-   C.  J.  Krehbiel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1920. 
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receive  immediate  attention  and  can  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of 
justice  to  all,  and  in  the  light  of  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Therefore  the  Conference  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  its  own  choos- 
ing as  an  instrument  by  which  to  secure  its  rights  at  the  hands  of 
employers.  It  further  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  share  more 
equitably  in  determining  the  conditions  of  labor,  as  well  as  in  the 
reward. 

At  the  same  time  the  Conference  declares  it  to  be  the  obligation  of 
labor  to  perform  faithfully  and  energetically  the  work  for  which  it 
is  justly  paid,  and  that,  as  hours  are  reduced  and  wages  increased  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  standards  of  life  and  happiness,  labor  should 
not  relax,  but  intensify  its  efforts  both  as  a  return  to  the  employer 
and  out  of  regard  for  the  public  welfare.  The  Conference  condemns 
all  slacking  and  sabotage,  and  denounces  as  subversive  of  the  safety 
of  society  and  of  the  well-being  of  the  republic  the  use  of  violence  in 
industrial  disputes.  It  calls  upon  labor  as  well  as  upon  capital  to 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  peaceable  settlement  before  resorting  to 
the  strike  or  the  lockout.  It  maintains  the  welfare  of  the  public  to  be 
supreme  above  the  interests  of  any  class  or  classes. 

2.  The  inequalities  of  living  and  earning  conditions,  intolerable 
even  before  the  war  and  rendered  still  more  flagrant  as  a  result  of  the 
world  upheaval,  demand  immediate  adjustment.  The  Conference 
commends  heartily  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  the  reward  of  ap- 
plication and  talent  on  the  part  of  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
emphatically  denounces  the  widespread  exploitation  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  calls  upon  the  constituted  authorities  to  restrain 
and  discipline  all  profiteers  and  manipulators  who  make  the  lot  of 
the  people  hard  and  bitter  with  want  and  rjrivation.  It  strongly  dis- 
approves of  the  substitution  of  secret  agreements  in  place  of  open 
competition  as  a  result  of  which  prices  are  raised  artificially  and  un- 
necessarily. It  condemns  officials,  both  in  high  and  in  low  places,  for 
failure  to  enforce  the  laws  designed  to  curb  extortion ;  more  so,  it 
denounces  such  officials  and  semi-official  agencies  as  deceive  the  public 
with  pretended  activity  against  malefactors.  It  likewise  condemns 
those  labor  groups  which  take  advantage  of  abnormal  conditions  to 
diminish  their  output  deliberately,  thereby  seriously  affecting  public 
welfare. 

3.  The  Conference  calls  upon  all  citizens  to  honor  and  to  cherish 
the  historic  ideals  and  institutions  which  have  guided  the  builders  of 
America  since  its  foundation,  and  which  have  rendered  it  distinguished 
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among  nations.  It  admonishes  all  to  reverence  and  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  security,  and 
happiness,  and  to  respect  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  Federal, 
state,  and  municipal  governments.  It  condemns  any  and  all  violations 
of  law  and  any  and  all  defiance  of  constituted  authority,  and  declares 
its  solemn  faith  in  the  adequacy  of  the  legal  and  peaceable  processes 
by  which  changes  may  be  made,  and  which  are  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. At  the  same  time  the  Conference  asserts  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  strive  for  changes  in  the  law  and  to  protest  against  abuses 
of  power  and  the  denial  of  Constitutional  rights.  It  declares  its  ab- 
horrence of  all  interference,  whether  by  private  citizens  or  by  officials, 
with  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech,  oral  or  written,  and  of  freedom 
of  assemblage,  both  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  And 
it  further  condemns  the  use  of  private  police  under  the  guise  of 
and  in  the  capacity  of  public  administrators  of  the  law  as  tyrannical 
and  conducive  to  injustice  and  violence. 

4.  The  Conference  urges  the  nation  to  keep  the  gates  of  our  beloved 
republic  open,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  to  the  oppressed  and 
distressed  of  all  mankind  in  conformity  with  its  historic  role  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  all  men  and  women  who  pledge  allegiance  to  its 
laws.  It  favors  systematic  and  comprehensive  measures  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  and  for  their  speedy  assimilation  to  American 
ideals  and  modes  of  life.  It  demands  of  immigrants  a  full  measure 
of  work  and  loyalty  to  its  institutions  as  a  proper  return  for  the  op- 
portunities, protection,  and  liberty  they  enjoy  here.  It  advocates  the 
deportation  by  proper  judicial  procedure  of  aliens  who  advocate  or 
use  violence  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  but  without 
severing  them  from  their  domestic  ties,  and  only  after  public  trial  and 
conviction  by  courts  of  law. 

5.  The  Conference  declares  its  abhorrence  of  lynching  and  de- 
nounces all  who  share  in  or  abet  this  brutal  practice.  It  advocates 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  shall  make  lynching  a  Federal 
offense. 

6.  The  Conference  urges  as  axiomatic  the  following  industrial 
norms,  which  have  been  stressed  in  previous  declarations  of  this  Con- 
ference, namely,  the  legal  enactment  of  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  maxi- 
mum for  all  industrial  workers ;  a  compulsory  one-day -of-rest-in-seven 
for  all  workers,  to  whom  shall  be  assured  the  right  of  observing  their 
Sabbath  in  accordance  with  their  religious  convictions  ;  the  regulation 
of  industrial  conditions  to  secure  for  all  workers  a  safe  and  sanitary 
working  environment,  with  particular  attention  to  the  special  needs 
of  women  ;  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  raising  of  the  standards 
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of  age  wherever  the  legal  age  limit  is  lower  than  is  consistent  with 
moral  and  physical  health ;  adequate  workingmen's  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  and  provision  for  the 
contingencies  of  unemployment  and  old  age. 

The  Conference  is  all  the  more  intent  on  the  dissemination  and 
adoption  of  the  principles  advocated  in  this  Declaration  because  they 
are  founded  on  the  eternal  truths  announced  by  the  teachers  and 
rabbis  in  Israel. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  solemnly  calls  upon  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  especially  upon  the  Jewish  leaders 
of  industry,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  creation  and  the  promotion  of 
a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  justice  in  the  industrial  relations  of  our 
country,  and  thus  give  practical  effect  in  these  critical  times  to  the 
teachings  of  our  religion. 

Exercise 

Compare  the  pronouncements  of  the  rabbis  with  those  of  the  bishops. 


SOCIAL  IDEALS  OF  THE  CHURCHES1 

[A  majority  of  the  " evangelical"  denominations  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches.]  The  social  ideals  were  adopted  as  a  social 
platform  by  the  First  Quadrennial  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  Chicago,  191?  ;  ratified  by  the  Sec- 
ond Quadrennial  in  St.  Louis,  1916;  reaffirmed  by  the  Cleveland 
Conference,  May  6-8,  19 19. 

[Protestant  Episcopal,  Unitarian,  and  Quaker  bodies  have  issued 
similar  platforms.] 

The  Churches  stand  for : 

I.  Equal  rights  and  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 
II.  Protection  of  the  family  by  the  single  standard  of  purity,  uniform  di- 
vorce laws,  proper  regulation  of  marriage,  proper  housing. 

III.  The  fullest  possible  development  of  every  child,  especially  by  the 

provision  of  education  and  recreation. 

IV.  Abolition  of  child  labor. 

V.  Such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil  for  women  as  shall  safeguard 

the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  community. 
VI.  Abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty. 

VII.  Protection  of  the  individual  and  society  from  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  waste  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

1  Published  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  New 
York  City,  1912,  iqiq. 
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VIII.  Conservation  of  health. 
IX.  Protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  machinery,  occupational 

diseases,  and  mortality. 
X.  The  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance,  for 
safeguarding  this  right  against  encroachments  of  every  kind,  for 
the  protection  of  workers  from  the  hardships  of  enforced  unem- 
ployment. 
XI.  Suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  workers  and  for  those  in- 
capacitated by  injury. 
XII.  The  right  of  employees  and  employers  alike  to  organize,  and  for  ade- 
quate means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes. 

XIII.  Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

XIV.  Gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 

practicable  point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a 
condition  of  the  highest  human  life. 
XV.  A  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  industry,  and  for  the  highest 

wage  that  each  industry  can  afford. 
XVI.  A  new  emphasis  upon  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  property,  and  for  the  most  equitable  division 
of  the  product  of  industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOLUTIONS  FORMULATED  BY  THE  CLEVELAND 

MEETING 

Facing  the  social  issues  involved  in  reconstruction,  Resolved :  That 
we  affirm  as  Christian  Churches, 

i.  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  those  of  essential  democracy  and  ex- 
press themselves  through  brotherhood  and  the  cooperation  of  all  groups. 
We  deplore  class  struggle  and  declare  against  all  class  domination  whether 
of  capital  or  labor.  Sympathizing  with  labor's  desire  for  a  better  day  and  an 
equitable  share  in  the  profits  and  management  of  industry,  we  stand  for 
orderly  and  progressive  social  reconstruction  instead  of  revolution  by 
violence. 

2.  That  an  ordered  and  constructive  democracy  in  industry  is  as  neces- 
sary as  political  democracy,  and  that  collective  bargaining  and  the  sharing 
of  shop  control  and  management  are  inevitable  steps  in  its  attainment. 

3.  That  the  first  charge  upon  industry  should  be  that  of  a  wage  sufficient 
to  support  an  American  standard  of  living.  To  that  end  we  advocate  the 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  wage,  the  control  of  unemployment  through  gov- 
ernment labor  exchanges,  public  works,  land  settlement,  social  insurance, 
and  experimentation  in  profit  sharing  and  cooperative  ownership. 

4.  We  recognize  that  women  played  no  small  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  We  believe  that  they  should  have  full  political  and  economic  equality, 
with  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  a  maximum  eight-hour  day.  We  declare 
for  the  abolition  of  night  work  by  women,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
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and  for  the  provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  health  of  the  mothers  and  children  of  the  race. 

Exercises 

1.  Compare  the  three  programs  of  reconstruction  point  for  point  in 
parallel  columns,  and  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences.  Which  is  most 
drastic  in  its  proposed  changes  ? 

2.  At  what  points  do  these  programs  touch  most  closely  upon  group  and 
family  standards  and  planes  of  living  ? 

3.  What  have  the  authors  represented  in  this  volume  to  offer  in  respect 
to  these  particular  proposals  ? 

4.  Secure  a  program  of  policies  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  compare  it  with 
the  program  of  the  rabbis  and  Catholics. 

5.  Do  any  of  the  proposed  reforms  seem  peculiarly  Christian  ? 

6.  Does  the  past  decade  show  any  marked  progress  in  the  realization  of 
the  standards  announced  ?   How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 


DEVELOPING  STANDARDS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE1 

Questions 

1.  Does  the  existence  of  a  statute  represent  a  community  standard  or  a 
community  plane  of  living? 

2.  Is  legislation  enough? 

3.  Who  does  the  insisting  which  makes  a  community  standard  a  reality? 
In  what  ways  may  such  insisting  be  effected  ? 

[Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  as  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  organized  special 
efforts  during  the  World  War  to  offset  the  inevitable  tendency  to  sacrifice 
standards  of  child  welfare  previously  achieved,  including  regional  and  na- 
tional conferences  which  set  up  minimum  standards. 

In  the  same  paper  from  which  another  extract  has  been  drawn  (pp.  142- 
145)  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  now  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  de- 
scribes current  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  national  standards  of  maternity 
and  child  welfare.  The  neglect  of  rural  children  has  been  studied  in  several 
states,  especially  in  the  South,  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
the  Children's  Bureau.  This  previously  neglected  field  is  being  increasingly 
covered  through  the  activities  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.] 

1  Standards  of  Child  Welfare,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Children's 
Bureau.  Publication  60,  pp.  433-439  (1919)  ;  also,  Minimum  Standards  for  Child 
Welfare,  id.  62,  pp.  3,  10,  16  (1920).   Adapted. 
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MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  PUBLIC  PROTECTION  OF  THE  HEALTH 
OF  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 

Maternity 

1.  Maternity  or  prenatalcenters,  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  cases 
not  receiving  prenatal  supervision  from  private  physicians.  The  work 
of  such  a  center  should  include : 

a.  Complete  physical  examination  by  physician  as  early  in  preg- 
nancy as  possible,  including  pelvic  measurements,  examination  of 
heart,  lungs,  abdomen,  and  urine,  and  the  taking  of  blood  pressure ; 
internal  examination  before  seventh  month  in  primipara ;  examination 
of  urine  every  four  weeks  during  early  months,  at  least  every  two 
weeks  after  sixth  month,  and  more  frequently  if  indicated ;  Wasser- 
mann  test  whenever  possible,  especially  when  indicated  by  symptoms. 

b.  Instruction  in  hygiene  of  maternity  and  supervision  throughout 
pregnancy,  through  at  least  monthly  visits  to  a  maternity  center  until 
end  of  sixth  month,  and  every  two  weeks  thereafter.  Literature  to 
be  given  mother  to  acquaint  her  with  the  principles  of  infant  hygiene. 

c.  Employment  of  sufficient  number  of  public-health  nurses  to  do 
home  visiting  and  to  give  instruction  to  expectant  mothers  in  hygiene 
of  pregnancy  and  early  infancy ;  to  make  visits  and  to  care  for  patient 
in  puerperium ;  and  to  see  that  every  infant  is  referred  to  a  children's 
health  center. 

d.  Confinement  at  home  by  a  physician  or  a  properly  trained  and 
qualified  attendant,  or  in  a  hospital. 

e.  Nursing  service  at  home  at  the  time  of  confinement  and  during 
the  lying-in  period,  or  hospital  care. 

/.  Daily  visits  for  five  days,  and  at  least  two  other  visits  during 
second  week  by  physician  or  nurse  from  maternity  center. 

g.  At  least  ten  days'  rest  in  bed  after  a  normal  delivery,  with  suf- 
ficient household  service  for  four  to  six  weeks  to  allow  mother  to 
recuperate. 

h.  Examination  by  physician  six  weeks  after  delivery  before  dis- 
charging patient. 

Where  these  centers  have  not  yet  been  established,  or  where  their 
immediate  establishment  is  impracticable,  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
provisions  here  enumerated  should  be  carried  out  by  the  community 
nurse,  under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer  or  local  physician. 

2.  Clinics,  such  as  dental  clinics  and  venereal  clinics,  for  needed 
treatment  during  pregnancy. 
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3.  Maternity  hospitals,  or  maternity  wards  in  general  hospitals, 
sufficient  to  provide  care  in  all  complicated  cases  and  for  all  women 
wishing  hospital  care;  free  or  part-payment  obstetrical  care  to  be 
provided  in  every  necessitous  case  at  home  or  in  a  hospital. 

4.  All  midwives  to  be  required  by  law  to  show  adequate  training, 
and  to  be  licensed  and  supervised. 

5.  Adequate  income  to  allow  the  mother  to  remain  in  the  home 
through  the  nursing  period. 

6.  Education  of  general  public  as  to  problems  presented  by  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  and  their  solution. 

Infants  and  Preschool  Children 

1.  Complete  birth  registration  by  adequate  legislation  requiring  re- 
porting within  three  days  after  birth. 

2.  Prevention  of  infantile  blindness  by  making  and  enforcing  ade- 
quate laws  for  treatment  of  eyes  of  every  infant  at  birth  and  super- 
vision of  all  positive  cases. 

3.  Sufficient  number  of  children's  health  centers  to  give  health  in- 
struction under  medical  supervision  for  all  infants  and  children  not 
under  care  of  private  physician,  and  to  give  instruction  to  mothers  in 
breast  feeding  and  in  care  and  feeding  of  children,  at  least  once  a 
month  throughout  first  year,  and  at  regular  intervals  throughout  pre- 
school age.  This  center  to  include  a  nutrition  and  dental  clinic. 

4.  Children's  health  center  to  provide  or  to  cooperate  with  sufficient 
number  of  public-health  nurses  to  make  home  visits  to  all  infants  and 
children  of  preschool  age  needing  care, — one  public-health  nurse  for 
average  general  population  of  2000.  Visits  to  the  home  are  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  mother  in 

a.  Value  of  breast  feeding. 

b.  Technic  of  nursing. 

c.  Technic  of  bath,  sleep,  clothing,  ventilation,  and  general  care  of 
the  baby,  with  demonstrations. 

d.  Preparation  and  technic  of  artificial  feeding. 

e.  Dietary  essentials  and  selection  of  food  for  the  infant  and  for 
older  children. 

/.  Prevention  of  disease  in  children. 

5.  Dental  clinics;  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  clinics;  venereal  and 
other  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  defects  and  disease. 

6.  Children's  hospitals,  or  beds  in  general  hospitals,  or  provision 
for  medical  and  nursing  care  at  home,  sufficient  to  care  for  all  sick 
infants  and  young  children. 
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7.  State  licensing  and  supervision  of  all  child-caring  institutions  or 
homes  in  which  infants  or  young  children  are  cared  for. 

8.  General  educational  work  in  prevention  of  communicable  disease 
and  in  hygiene  and  feeding  of  infants  and  young  children. 

0 
School  Children 

1.  Proper  location,  construction,  hygiene,  ventilation,  and  sanita- 
tion of  schoolhouse ;  adequate  room  space, — no  overcrowding. 

2.  Adequate  playground  and  recreational  facilities,  physical  train- 
ing, and  supervised  recreation. 

3.  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  school  medical  work  and 
available  laboratory  service. 

4.  Full-time  school  nurse  to  give  instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and 
diet,  to  make  home  visits  to  advise  and  instruct  mothers  in  principles 
of  hygiene  and  nutrition,  and  to  take  children  to  clinics  with  permis- 
sion of  parents. 

5.  Part-time  physician  with  one  full-time  nurse  for  not  more  than 
2000  children ;  if  physician  is  not  available,  one  school  nurse  for 
every  1000  children;  or  full-time  physician  with  two  full-time  nurses 
for  4000  children  for: 

a.  Complete  standardized  basic  physical  examinations  once  a  year, 
with  determination  of  weight  and  height  at  beginning  and  end  of  each 
school  year ;  monthly  weighing  wherever  possible. 

b.  Continuous  health  record  for  each  child  to  be  kept  on  file  with 
other  records  of  the  pupil.  This  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
school health  record,  which  should  accompany  the  child  to  school. 

c.  Special  examinations  to  be  made  of  children  referred  by  teacher 
or  nurse. 

d.  Supervision  to  control  communicable  disease. 

e.  Recommendation  of  treatment  for  all  remediable  defects,  dis- 
eases, deformities,  and  cases  of  malnutrition. 

/.  Follow-up  work  by  nurse  to  see  that  physician's  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out. 

6.  Available  clinics  for  dentistry,  nose,  throat,  eye,  ear,  skin,  and 
orthopedic  work ;  and  for  free  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

7.  Open-air  classes  with  rest  periods  and  supplementary  feedings 
for  pretuberculous  and  certain  tuberculous  children,  and  children  with 
grave  malnutrition.  Special  classes  for  children  needing  some  form  of 
special  instruction  due  to  physical  or  mental  defect. 

8.  Nutrition  classes  for  physically  subnormal  children,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  mid-morning  lunch  or  hot  noonday  meal  when  necessary. 
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9.  Examination  by  specialist  of  all  atypical  or  retarded  children. 

10.  Education  of  school  child  in  health  habits,  including  hygiene 
and  care  of  young  children. 

n.  General  educational  work  in  health  and  hygiene,  including  edu- 
cation of  parent  and  teacher,  to  secure  full  cooperation  in  health 
program. 

Adolescent  Children 

1.  Complete  standardized  basic  physical  examination  by  physician, 
including  weight  and  height,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  recommenda- 
tion for  necessary  treatment  to  be  given  at  children's  health  center, 
school,  or  other  available  agency. 

2.  Clinics  for  treatment  of  defect  and  disease. 

3.  Supervision  and  instruction  to  insure: 

a.  Ample  diet,  with  special  attention  to  growth-producing  foods. 

b.  Sufficient  sleep  and  rest  and  fresh  air. 

c.  Adequate  and  suitable  clothing. 

d.  Proper  exercise  for  physical  development. 

e.  Knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  and  reproduction. 

4.  Full-time  education  compulsory  to  at  least  16  years  of  age, 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  adolescent  mind,  with 
vocational  guidance  and  training. 

5.  Clean,  ample  recreational  opportunities  to  meet  social  needs, 
with  supervision  of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  Legal  protection  from  exploitation,  vice,  drug  habits,  etc. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILDREN  ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT 

Age  minimum.  An  age  minimum  of  16  for  employment  in  any 
occupation,  except  that  children  between  14  and  16  may  be  employed 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  service  during  vacation  periods  until 
schools  are  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

An  age  minimum  of  18  for  employment  in  and  about  mines  and 
quarries. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  girls  employed  as  messengers  for  tele- 
graph and  messenger  companies. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  employment  in  the  special-delivery 
service  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  minors  in  dangerous,  unhealthful, 
or  hazardous  occupations  or  at  any  work  which  will  retard  their 
proper  physical  or  moral  development. 
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Educational  minimum.  All  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age 
shall  be  required  to  attend  school  for  at  least  nine  months  each  year. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  but  not  the  high-school  grade  and  are  legally  and  regularly 
employed  shall  be  required  to  attend  day  continuation  schools  at  least 
eight  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  or  children  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  are  not 
regularly  employed,  shall  attend  full-time  school.  Occupational  train- 
ing especially  adapted  to  their  needs  shall  be  provided  for  those 
children  who  are  unable  because  of  mental  subnormality  to  profit  by 
ordinary  school  instruction. 

Vacation  schools  placing  special  emphasis  on  healthful  play  and 
leisure-time  activities  shall  be  provided  for  all  children. 

Physical  minimum.  A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until 
he  has  had  a  physical  examination  by  a  public-school  physician  or 
other  medical  officer  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit 
for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  physical  examination  of  all  working  children 
who  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

Hours  of  employment.  No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  or  44  hours  a  week.  The  maximum  working  day  for 
children  between  16  and  18  shall  be  shorter  than  the  legal  working 
day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools  by  children  under  18  years 
of  age  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  prohibited  between  6  p.m.  and 
7  A.M. 

Minimum  wage.  Minors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  wages 
which  for  full-time  work  shall  yield  not  less  than  the  minimum  essen- 
tial for  the  "necessary  cost  of  proper  living,  as  determined  by  a 
minimum-wage  commission  or  other  similar  official  board."  During  a 
period  of  learning  they  may  be  rated  as  learners  and  paid  accordingly. 
The  length  of  the  learning  period  should  be  fixed  by  such  commission 
or  other  similar  official  board,  on  educational  principles  only. 

Placement  and  employment  supervision.  There  shall  be  a  central 
agency  which  shall  deal  with  all  juvenile  employment  problems.  Ade- 
quate provision  shall  be  made  for  advising  children,  when  they  leave 
school,  of  the  employment  opportunities  open  to  them,  for  assisting 
them  in  finding  suitable  work,  and  providing  for  them  such  supervision 
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as  may  be  needed  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  employment.  All 
agencies  working  toward  these  ends  shall  be  coordinated  through  the 
central  agency. 

Administration 

Employment  certificates.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing  em- 
ployment certificates  to  all  children  entering  employment  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age. 

An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  the  child  until  the 
issuing  officer  has  received,  approved,  and  filed  the  following : 

i.  A  birth  certificate,  or,  if  unobtainable,  other  reliable  documen- 
tary proof  of  the  child's  age. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child  has  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

3.  A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  signed  by  a  public-school  physi- 
cian or  other  medical  officer  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  certificate 
shall  state  that  the  minor  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
physician  and  that  he  is  physically  qualified  for  the  employment 
contemplated. 

4.  Promise  of  employment. 

The  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  employer  and  shall  be  returned 
by  the  employer  to  the  issuing  officer  when  the  child  leaves  his 
employment. 

The  school  last  attended,  the  compulsory-education  department, 
and  the  continuation  schools  shall  be  kept  informed  by  the  issuing 
officers  of  certificates  issued  or  refused  and  of  unemployed  children 
for  whom  certificates  have  been  issued. 

Minors  over  18  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  present  evidence 
of  age  before  being  permitted  to  work  in  occupations  in  which  the 
entrance  ages  or  hours  are  especially  regulated. 

Record  forms  shall  be  standardized,  and  the  issuing  of  employment 
certificates  shall  be  under  state  supervision. 

Reports  shall  be  made  to  the  factory  inspection  department  of  all 
certificates  issued  and  refused. 

Compulsory -attendance  laws.  Full-time  attendance  officers  ade- 
quately proportioned  to  the  school  population  shall  be  provided  in 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  enforce  the  school-attendance  law. 

The  enforcement  of  school-attendance  laws  by  city,  town,  or  county 
school  authorities  shall  be  under  state  supervision. 

Factory  inspection  and  physical  examination  of  employed  minors. 
Inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all  child-labor  laws,  including  those 
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regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  or  quarries,  shall  be 
under  one  and  the  same  department.  The  number  of  inspectors  shall 
be  sufficient  to  insure  semiannual  inspections  of  all  establishments  in 
which  children  are  employed,  and  such  special  inspections  and  in- 
vestigations as  are  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  children. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a  staff  of  physicians  adequate  to 
examine  annually  all  employed  children  under  18  years  of  age. 


STANDARDS  OF  RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE1 
Grace  Abbott 

We  have  as  a  nation  been  very  proud  of  our  size,  without  accepting 
the  challenge  which  our  size  offers.  Our  greatest  failures  have  been 
our  failures  to  put  into  actual  operation  over  a  whole  state  a  program 
which  a  state  law  makes  universal  in  its  application. 

May  I  give  a  few  illustrations?  If  you  were  traveling  in  Europe 
and  were  asked  about  whether  the  old  system  of  criminal  procedure 
against  child  offenders  had  been  abandoned  and  the  modern  plan  of 
scientific  investigation  and  treatment  had  been  adopted  or  was  in 
process  of  being  worked  out  by  juvenile  courts,  you  would,  I  think, 
hasten  to  say  that  this  principle  had  found  expression  in  our  laws  and 
judicial  practices.  You  might  even  go  on  to  explain  that  the  idea  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States  and  that  we  had  developed  it  farther  than 
any  other  country.  As  you  spoke,  you  would  visualize  a  specialized 
court  with  a  large  number  of  probation  officers, — many  of  them,  to 
be  sure,  not  very  well  trained  for  the  work.  You  would,  of  course, 
patriotically  refrain  from  mentioning  that  fact  and  would  think  of  a 
psychiatric  staff,  good  provision  for  detention,  interested  and  cooper- 
ating private  agencies,  etc.  You  might  even  be  led  to  say  that  owing 
to  the  progress  we  had  made  on  this  program  our  interest  had  shifted 
and  that  we  were  now  concerned  with  other  problems  for  which  we 
would  shortly  offer  a  world  solution.  And  yet,  what  are  the  facts?  A 
study  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  a  few  years  ago  showed  only 
three  states  in  which  juvenile  courts  which  are  functioning  include 
within  their  jurisdiction  from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  the  population; 
in  ten  states,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  eleven 
states,  from  25  to  50  per  cent;  in  twenty  states,  from  1  to  25  per 
cent.   Thus  in  only  thirteen  states  were  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 

1  Developing  Standards  of  Rural  Child  Welfare,  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  1927,  pp,  29-36. 
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population  of  the  states  served  by  juvenile  courts,  while  in  twenty 
states  in  which  juvenile  courts  were  organized  these  courts  served  25 
per  cent  or  less.  These  figures  are  taken  from  an  inquiry  made  several 
years  ago,  and  there  has  been  some  progress  made  since  that  time, 
although  it  has  been  discouragingly  small. 

The  story  of  mothers'  pensions  is  a  similar  one.  With  state-wide 
laws  passed  in  some  forty-two  states,  reports  submitted  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  indicated  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  living 
in  localities  where  aid  is  actually  granted  varied  from  98  per  cent  of 
the  population  in  one  state  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  new  conception  of  the 
duties  of  state  departments  of  public  welfare  there  is  great  promise 
that  real  headway  will  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  such  condi- 
tions as  these.  These  departments  are  now  concerned  not  only  with 
custodial  care  or  institutional  training  schools  but  with  the  prevention 
of  social  breakdown  and  the  care  in  their  homes  of  many  for  whom 
the  only  treatment  in  the  past  has  been  institutional  isolation.  For 
this  new  program,  cooperation  in  a  county  program  has  been  devel- 
oped. In  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  and  Alabama  a  broad 
program  of  public-welfare  or  child-welfare  work  according  to  a  state- 
wide plan  is  being  put  into  operation.  In  California,  Georgia,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  a  program 
of  social  work  promoted  by  the  state  department  but  not  according  to 
a  uniform  state-wide  plan  is  being  developed.  Iowa  has  an  interesting 
plan  for  coordination  of  public  and  private  relief  promoted  by  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  state  university.  County  care  and  super- 
vision of  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  or  defective  children,  with 
more  or  less  close  cooperation  of  the  state  department,  is  under  way 
in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  While 
the  more  populous  communities  find  it  possible  and  economical  to 
provide  their  own  specialists,  the  rural  counties  must  look  to  the  state 
for  psychiatric  help  with  problem  children,  for  the  necessary  skill  to 
care  for  crippled  children,  and  for  the  expert  in  recreation  and  in 
social  case  work  to  assist  in  the  handling  of  individual  cases  as  well 
as  in  the  development  of  a  local  service  program. 

In  the  past,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  rural  child  labor  presented  no  problem.  When  the  census 
returns  showed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  engaged  in  agriculture  there  was  little  comment  because  it  was 
supposed  that  this  meant  employment  on  the  home  farm  during  the 
vacation  season, — that  it  was  healthful  and  educational.  In  order  to 
learn  the  facts  the  industrial  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
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since  1920  made  a  series  of  studies  of  children  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  in  typical  farming  areas  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  believed  give  a  fairly  representative  picture  of  the  work 
of  children  on  farms.  By  personal  interviews  detailed  information 
was  obtained  regarding  approximately  13,500  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  engaged  in  full-time,  though  usually  seasonal,  agricul- 
tural labor  in  fourteen  states,  including  sugar-beet-growing  sections 
in  Michigan  and  Colorado ;  cotton-growing  counties  in  Texas ;  truck- 
and-small- fruit  areas  in  southern  New  Jersey,  and  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  Washington,  and  Oregon ;  wheat,  potato-raising,  and 
grazing  sections  in  North  Dakota ;  a  section  in  the  Illinois  Corn  Belt ; 
and  tobacco-growing  districts  in  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  kinds  of  work  children  do  and 
the  ages  at  which  they  are  employed  on  farms  in  the  different  states 
and  even  in  those  of  different  sections  of  the  same  state,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  work  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  school  attend- 
ance. The  child  workers  on  the  truck  farms  of  southern  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  included  both  the  children  of  farmers,  chiefly  immigrants 
who  had  taken  up  small  holdings  in  the  farming  districts  and  become 
permanent  residents,  and  children  who  had  come  from  the  large  cities 
as  seasonal  workers.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  section  of  Maryland  most 
of  the  children  working  on  the  truck  farms  lived  on  the  farms  the  year 
round,  whereas  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  around  Baltimore,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  child  workers  were  found  to  be  living  on  the  farms 
or  in  small  neighboring  settlements,  and  one  third  were  migratory 
workers  from  Baltimore.  In  the  Norfolk  area  of  Virginia  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  laborers  did  not  live  on  the  farms  but  came 
from  nearby  villages  or  from  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  work  by  the  day. 
In  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of  the  South  most  of  the  children  who 
worked  on  the  plantations  were  farmers'  children,  whereas  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  the  children  working  on  the  tobacco  farms  were 
largely  day  workers  from  Hartford  and  Springfield.  On  the  truck 
farms  around  Chicago  also  most  of  the  hired  workers  came  out  from 
the  city  by  the  day,  whereas  on  the  great  grain  farms  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Northwest  the  child  workers  were  chiefly  the  farmers'  own 
children. 

Approximately  3000  migratory  child  workers  were  included  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  studies,  regarding  as  migratory  workers  those  who 
were  not  living  at  home  during  the  period  in  which  they  worked  on 
the  farms. 

The  most  obvious  evil  resulting  from  the  work  of  farm  children  is 
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the  loss  of  schooling.  Largely  as  a  result  of  their  irregular  school 
attendance,  from  38  to  69  per  cent  of  the  white  and  from  71  to  84 
per  cent  of  the  colored  children  included  in  the  Bureau's  surveys  were 
from  one  to  six  years  behind  the  grades  which  at  their  ages  they 
should  normally  have  reached.*  In  all  areas  in  which  comparative 
material  was  available,  the  amount  of  retardation  was  much  greater 
among  working  than  among  nonworking  children  attending  the  same 
schools.  Where,  you  ask,  are  the  school-attendance  laws  ?  Some  kind 
of  compulsory  school  law  is  on  the  statute  books  in  every  state,  but 
enforcement  has  frequently  been  effective  in  urban  areas  only. 

Local  officials  unsupported  by  local  public  opinion  have  made  little 
effort  to  enforce  the  law.  For  this  reason  there  is  much  interest  in 
the  experiments  being  made  with  a  larger  unit  of  administration,  in 
which  the  personal  element  does  not  play  so  large  a  part  for  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  school  laws.  At  least  ten  states  now  have  a 
county-unit  form  of  school  administration  in  which  the  county  rather 
than  the  district  school  authorities  are  responsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment. In  this  field  also  the  cooperation  of  the  state  is  being  sought 
by  the  counties,  and  we  have  in  Connecticut  an  excellent  example  of 
state  cooperation  in  the  local  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance 
laws.  But  in  most  states  practically  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  lodged  in  the  local  school  board  of  each 
district.  Especially  in  rural  districts  does  the  small  unit  of  adminis- 
tration cause  trouble.  As  between  farm  work  and  school,  the  farm 
work  usually  wins  with  the  local  enforcing  official.  An  attendance 
officer  in  one  of  the  districts  included  in  one  of  our  surveys  kept  in 
his  pocket  the  notices  which  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  on  parents,  until 
the  harvest  was  over  and  the  children  were  no  longer  needed  on  the 
farms. 

The  schooling  of  migratory  workers  offers  a  particularly  difficult 
problem,  for  responsibility  for  their  school  attendance  is  assumed 
neither  by  the  community  from  which  they  come  nor  by  that  to 
which  they  go,  even  when  their  migration  takes  place  wholly  within 
one  state.  This  problem  is  being  attacked  in  a  number  of  states.  In 
Nebraska  the  courts  have  ruled  that  for  residents  of  Lincoln  to  take 
their  children  to  the  beet  fields  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  while 
school  is  in  session  is  a  violation  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and 
under  an  agreement  between  the  schools  and  the  beet-sugar  com- 
panies the  schools  are  requiring  the  children  to  remain  in  school  until 
most  of  the  school  year  has  been  completed.  Pennsylvania  has  just 
enacted  into  law  this  principle,  so  that  it  will  be  illegal  to  employ  in 
Pennsylvania  children  from  another  state  if  they  have  not  met  the 
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requirements  of  the  school  law  in  the  state  from  which  they  come. 
Unfortunately  New  Jersey  failed  to  pass  the  law  which  would  have 
insured  the  children  of  Pennsylvania  similar  protection.  The  estab- 
lishment in  Colorado  of  summer  schools  for  resident  beet  workers  and 
in  California  of  temporary  schools  for  migratory  workers  are  recent 
efforts,  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  to  decrease  the  disturbing 
amount  of  nonattendance  due  to  farm  work.  The  question  of  direct 
regulation  of  rural  child  labor  is  also  receiving  some  attention.  In 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  factory  inspectors  have  made 
special  investigations  regarding  children  working  in  the  beet  fields. 
In  Wisconsin  this  inquiry  has  covered  a  number  of  other  types  of 
commercialized  agriculture  and  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  the  legislature  which  would  give  the  industrial  commission 
power  to  regulate  the  work  of  children  in  certain  kinds  of  agricultural 
work. 

But  although  school  attendance  in  relation  to  farm  work  is  the  most 
obvious  of  the  evils  of  rural  child  labor,  it  is  not  the  only  evil.  Of  2457 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  included  in  four  of  our  surveys 
and  reporting  their  hours  of  work,  one  half  had  worked  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  at  farm  work,  one  fifth  had  worked  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  fourteen  hours.  Whatever 
the  type  of  work,  however  short  the  season,  however  easy  and  pleasant 
the  work  may  seem,  any  task  prolonged  for  these  hours  is  too  much 
to  exact  of  immature  children.  To  guide  a  plow  for  a  few  minutes 
as  an  experiment,  Hamlin  Garland  has  well  said,  is  one  thing,  but  to 
continue  it  for  hours  at  a  stretch  is  a  man's  job.  Emergency  employ- 
ment of  children  is  justified,  but  dependence  upon  their  labor  from 
early  spring  until  late  fall  is  at  great  cost  to  the  child  and  to  the 
community,  and,  like  child  labor  in  the  cities,  perpetuates  evils  which 
seem  to  make  the  employment  of  the  children  necessary. 

Moreover,  this  employment  of  young  children  as  farm  hands  helps 
to  perpetuate  the  evils  which  the  farm  economist  seeks  to  cure.  It  is 
one  of  the  explanations  of  farm  poverty,  just  as  industrial  child  labor 
is  a  factor  in  the  vicious  circle  of  low  wages  and  inability  to  educate 
his  children  which  the  industrial  worker  meets ;  when  he  turns  to  em- 
ployment of  his  children  as  the  way  out,  he  finds  he  is  perpetuating 
the  system  he  would  remedy.  Mr.  Wallace  has  just  made  clear  that 
the  continued  cultivation  of  farms  which  are  on  the  margin  or  be- 
low the  margin  of  profitable  returns,  in  view  of  present  demands,  is  re- 
sponsible, in  part  at  least,  for  the  economic  plight  of  the  farmers.  It 
is  the  owners  and  tenants  on  such  farms  who  find  themselves  driven 
to  employ  the  schooltime  and  playtime  of  their  children  because  they 
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cannot  afford  to  employ  adult  labor.  Obviously  it  is  no  kindness  to 
them  as  individuals  or  to  farmers  as  a  class  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  such  farms. 

Since  it  was  first  established,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  endeavored 
to  study  the  conditions  and  needs  of  all  children.  You  will  remember 
that  the  subject  selected  by  Miss  Lathrop  for  the  Bureau's  first  in- 
vestigation was  infant  mortality.  The  first  study  was  made  in  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  but  other  studies  were  soon  made  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Far  West  as  well  as  in 
industrial  towns  and  cities.  As  a  result  the  evidence  which  comes 
from  a  detailed  study  of  some  23,000  babies  was  assembled.  It  showed 
that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  infant-mortality  rates,  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
state  and  same  city,  town,  or  rural  district.  These  differences  were 
found  to  be  caused  by  different  population  elements,  widely  varying 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  differences  in  appreciation  of 
good  prenatal  and  infant  care  and  the  facilities  available  for  such  care. 

While  conditions  were  as  a  whole  better  in  the  rural  than  in  the 
urban  areas,  the  examples  of  greatest  neglect  were  found  in  rural 
areas.  Moreover,  urban  facilities  were  increasing  so  that  rural  com- 
munities were  losing  the  advantages  which  they  originally  had. 

At  the  time  the  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  was 
passed,  the  value  of  the  child-health  and  prenatal  center  as  teaching 
centers  for  mothers  had  been  demonstrated.  That  a  prompt  reduction 
of  infant  and  maternal  mortality  followed  their  establishment  had 
been  shown  in  many  places  in  this  and  other  countries.  But  such 
services  had  been  available  to  a  relatively  very  small  number  of 
mothers,  most  of  them  mothers  in  the  larger  urban  centers.  Because 
what  happens  to  babies  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  nation, 
and  because  it  was  believed  that  if  the  Federal  government  cooper- 
ated with  the  state  and  local  governments  in  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  local  interest  and  local 
facilities  would  be  greatly  increased,  the  well-established  principle 
of  Federal  aid  was  invoked. 

Forty-three  states  and  Hawaii  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  a  maternity  and  infancy  program,  and  the  legis- 
latures of  two  more — Maine  and  Kansas — have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  cooperating  during  the  next  two  years.  While  the  programs 
are  initiated  as  well  as  administered  by  the  states,  all  of  them  have 
had  as  their  objective  making  services  available  to  the  mothers  in 
the  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  Since  the  act  became  operative, 
out  of  2827  counties  in  the  forty-three  cooperating  states  the  work 
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has  been  carried  to  2313  counties,  and  permanent  county -wide  serv- 
ices have  been  established  in  many  states.  Many  counties  will  need 
help  for  a  long  time  if  their  children  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  at  health 
and  vigorous,  happy  childhood,  because  of  the  present  inadequate  in- 
come and  the  greater  unit  cost  of  rural  as  compared  with  urban  rates. 

I  have  said  that  the  states  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  have  made 
a  definite  effort  to  reach  the  rural  areas  with  the  child-health  program, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  encouraging 
reduction  in  the  rural  infant  death  rate  as  well  as  in  the  death  rate  for 
the  whole  birth  registration  area.  In  1925,  in  thirteen  of  the  thirty- 
three  states  in  the  birth  registration  area, — California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, — 
the  rural  infant  mortality  rate  was  higher  than  the  urban  rate. 

Why  a  Federal  subsidy  was  needed  and  justified  is,  I  think,  illus- 
trated by  two  maps  I  want  to  show  you.  The  first  is  a  national  market 
map  known  as  CrowelPs  Market  Map.  It  is  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  certain  items  which  it  is  thought  may  be  considered  reflectors  of 
effective  county  incomes.  These  items  include  the  number  of  income- 
tax  returns,  the  number  of  passenger  cars,  the  total  value  of  products, 
population,  number  of  dwellings,  and  number  of  retail  outlets.  The 
method  used  in  combining  these  items  was  not  the  same  for  all  parts 
of  the  country,  being  adapted  to  meet  the  radically  different  condi- 
tions of  the  New  England,  South  Atlantic,  and  mountain  sections. 

With  this  material  a  map  was  made  showing  the  counties  of  the 
United  States  which  have  the  "best,"  "good,"  "fair,"  and  "poor" 
incomes.  It  was  prepared  for  use  by  advertisers  and  by  large  business 
organizations  in  working  out  a  sales  organization.  County  income 
means  ability  to  buy.  For  our  purposes  such  a  map  means  ability  or 
inability  to  buy  good  schools,  or  to  buy  health,  to  pay  probation  offi- 
cers, mothers'  allowances,  and  all  the  other  items  of  a  program  which 
is  necessary  for  social  welfare.  This  map  shows  a  concentration  of 
the  "best"  counties  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  "poor"  counties  are  in  the  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  South. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best  counties  in  the  matter  of  in- 
come will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  the  best  counties  in  the  provision 
that  they  make  for  children,  any  more  than  one  would  say  that  the 
richest  parents  are  the  ones  who  are  rearing  their  children  most  intel- 
ligently. As  a  matter  of  fact,  excessive  wealth  means  that  the  commu- 
nity  is  probably  handicapped.    It   usually   indicates   industrial  or 
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mining  communities  in  which  there  are  great  congestion  of  population 
and  extremes  of  income.  Moreover,  a  rich  community,  like  a  rich  in- 
dividual, may  be  so  interested  in  the  wealth  itself  and  its  further 
accumulation  that  the  real  values  in  life  are  lost  sight  of.  What  a 
county,  a  state,  or  a  nation  does  for  its  children  depends  on  how 
much  it  cares  and  how  intelligently  it  cares  about  what  happens  to 
its  children ;  and  the  county  with  a  fair  income,  like  the  individual 
parent  in  moderate  circumstances,  has  perhaps  a  surer  sense  of  values. 
But  there  is  no  such  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  outlook  for  the  poor 
counties.  They  are  obviously  unable  to  do  all  that  they  should  do, 
no  matter  how  great  their  efforts.  This  theory  may  be  tested  in  part 
by  the  infant  mortality  rates.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  prepared  a 
map  which  shows  the  infant  mortality  rate  by  counties  in  the  birth- 
registration  area  for  a  five-year  period — 1921-1925  inclusive — when 
a  much  lower  rate  prevailed  than  for  the  period  19 16-1920.  The 
best  counties  .  .  .  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  below  55,  the  good 
counties  .  .  .  had  a  rate  of  55-65,  the  fair  counties  .  .  .  had  a  rate 
of  65-75,  while  the  poor  counties  .  .  .  had  a  rate  of  75  or  above. 
It  is  sad  to  find  only  one  .  .  .  county  in  New  England  (that  one  is 
in  Maine)  and  ...  no  county  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of 
less  than  55  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania, 
the  richest  area  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Although  they  had 
the  greater  means,  these  states  have  greater  problems  also,  and  Fed- 
eral cooperation  has  resulted  in  an  increased  appreciation  of  those 
problems. 

A  great  national  endowment  for  education  was  provided  in  the 
school  lands  which  were  given  to  the  states  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  for  agricultural  education 
and  agricultural  experiment, — for  farm  demonstration  agents  and 
home  demonstration  agents, — and  since  192 1  through  maternity  and 
infancy  funds  for  parental  education  also. 

In  seeking  legislative  help  to  meet  city  needs  we  have  sometimes 
suffered  defeat  because  county  legislators  did  not  understand  and  ap- 
preciate city  needs.  The  development  of  an  adequate  rural  program 
may  be  delayed  or  defeated  because  of  the  selfish  indifference  of  the 
cities  and  industrial  areas  to  rural  needs.  While  there  may  from  time 
to  time  be  a  lack  of  economic  interest  in  the  social  welfare  field,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  forward  together.  The  mutual  interdependence 
of  the  urban  and  rural  communities  should  be  recognized.  The  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  country  boy  and  girl  in  the  city  are  an  old  theme, 
and  today  city  juvenile  court  judges  see  in  the  country — now  so  easily 
reached  by  the  city  boys  and  girls — the  menace  of  unregulated  com- 
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mercialized  recreation.  It  is  the  city  children  who  do  much  of  the  farm 
work.  Thousands  of  them  go  each  summer  to  beet  fields  and  truck 
gardens,  and  frequently  live  under  conditions  dangerous  from  a  health 
and  social  standpoint. 

What  we  need  for  both  rural  and  urban  communities  is  cooperation 
in  the  application  of  our  developing  social  intelligence  to  our  develop- 
ing social  needs.  For  both  city  and  county  the  development  of  a  well- 
thought-out  program  adapted  to  meet  varying  local  needs  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  For  both,  efficient  state  departments  of 
public  welfare  and  public  health  are  necessary. 

Exercise 

Find  out  whether  any  of  the  child-welfare  standards  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  or  by  Dr.  Devine  (The  Normal  Life,  chaps.  2-3)  are 
being  violated  in  your  community,  and  work  out  a  project  plan  for  real  in- 
sistence through  some  effective  channel. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FARMERS'  STANDARDS 

Questions 

1.  What  influences  affect  farmers'  standards  of  comfort?  Why  are  they 
contented  or  discontented  ? 

2.  Should  they  demand  more  for  their  produce  or  more  for  their  money? 

3.  Could  the  same  income  produce  better  standards  ? 

4.  Can  higher  standards  perpetuate  themselves  in  higher  planes  of  living  ? 

[The  two  following  extracts  are  from  an  important  symposium,  published 
by  the  American  Country  Life  Association,1  all  of  which  should  be  examined 
by  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  rural  problems  and  standards. 

Dean  Carl  C.  Taylor,  from  whose  Rural  Sociology  an  earlier  extract  is 
drawn  (pp.  705-707),  here  shows  the  effects  upon  farmers'  standards  when 
their  horizon  includes  urban  contacts. 

Henry  C.  Taylor  points  out,  for  the  farmers,  a  principle  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (pp.  314  f.)  for  city  workers,  —  that  standards 
will  eventually  raise  income,  through  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  produce.  He 
suggests  how  such  standards  may  be  promoted,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively. Much  can  be  done  through  insistence  upon  better  public  facilities 
and  services  in  rural  districts,  as  these  form  permanent  charges  upon  the 

1  E.  D.  Sanderson,  ed.,  Farm  Income  and  Farm  Life.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1927.   Adapted. 
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tax  bill  and  help  the  individual  to  press  for  better  prices.  Professor  Henry  C. 
Taylor  is  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities 
at  Northwestern  University.  He  was  formerly  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


WHERE  DOES  THE  FARMER  GET  THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH 
HE  MEASURES  HIS  LIFE  AND  LIVING?1 

Carl  C.  Taylor 

Farmers,  like  all  other  persons,  measure  life  and  conduct  by  the 
standards  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part.  As  civilization 
advances,  planes  and  levels  of  living  rise.  Persons  do  not  question 
whether  this  is  good  or  bad.  They  simply  accept  the  so-called  higher 
levels  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strive  to  find  satisfaction 
and  comfort  on  each  higher  level  of  living.  Furthermore,  they  all  have 
standards  by  which  to  measure  their  habits  of  and  opportunities  for 
the  consumption  of  goods  and  time.  These  standards  are  the  modes 
and  habits  of  the  lives  of  others  whom  they  know  or  about  whom 
they  know.  By  these  standards  they  measure  the  adequacy  of  living. 

Among  the  essentials  to  life,  in  order  that  it  may  measure  up  to 
desired  standards,  are  necessities,  comforts,  and  even  luxuries.  All  of 
these  tacitly  accepted  desirable  things  are  relative  to  the  standards 
of  the  age  in  which  people  live,  the  communities  where  they  reside, 
and  their  knowledge  of  how  other  people,  particularly  those  of  their 
own  community,  are  living.  Other  persons  are  enjoying  certain  satis- 
factions. The  opportunity  to  enjoy  these  same  satisfactions  becomes 
the  standard  by  which  the  farmer  measures  the  adequacy  of  his  living 
conditions.  So-called  necessities  may  be  either  those  things  which  are 
essential  for  mere  physical  health  and  continued  existence  or  may  be 
"conventional  necessities,"  such  as  modes  of  dress  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance which  are  habitually  employed  by  some  other  group  which 
has  recognized  social  status.  Comforts  are  not  only  those  things  which 
drive  away  or  keep  away  physical  pain  and  discomfiture  but  also  those 
things  which  give  social  and  psychical  complacency.  Luxuries  are 
relative  to  one  another  and  relative  to  conventional  necessities  and 
psychic  comforts. 

A  standard  of  living  consists  of  those  material  things,  those  uses  of 
time,  and  those  satisfactions  which  are  a  part  of  the  habits  of  enough 
people  to  constitute  planes  or  modes  of  living.    Every  standard  of 

1Ibid.,  pp.  63-67. 
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living  thus  includes  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries, — those  things 
which  persons  enjoy  and  are  unhappy  without.  The  desires  for  these 
things  are  very  real,  and  all  who  have  these  desires  strive  to  satisfy 
them.  Furthermore,  they  measure  their  successes  in  life  to  a  large 
degree  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  satisfy  these  desires.  The  only  way 
to  keep  the  farmer  from  using  this  set  of  desires  as  a  measure  of  the 
life  he  deserves  is  to  keep  other  people  from  enjoying  them  in  his 
presence. 

Farmer's  standard  of  living  may  be  measured  in  either  subjective  or 
objective  terms.  This  is  true  because  it  is  both  a  subjective  and  an 
objective  fact.  As  a  subjective  fact  it  consists  of  his  set  of  consistent 
desires  and  is  measured  in  terms  of  his  capacity  to  satisfy  the  desires. 
These  desires  arise  chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  his  organic  needs 
(demanding  food,  clothing,  housing,  health,  and  release  from  fatigue 
and  monotony)  and  from  his  social  environment  (demanding  educa- 
tion, religion,  recreation,  social  contacts,  and  social  status).  As  an 
objective  fact  the  standard  of  living  consists  of  criteria  of  physical 
and  social  efficiency  and  is  measured  in  terms  of  both  physical  needs 
and  psychic  or  social  desires.  In  either  case  the  measure  of  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living  must  always  be  in  relative  terms.  It  is  high  or  low 
according  to  whether  it  compares  favorably  with  others  in  their  op- 
portunities and  capacities  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  the 
pursuit  of  things  and  activities  which  bring  pleasure  and  prestige. 

WHAT  THE  FARMER  MUST  HAVE  TO  MAKE  HIS  STANDARD  OF 
LIVING  SATISFACTORY 

What  the  farmer  must  have  to  make  his  standard  of  living  satis- 
factory cannot  be  stated  in  absolute  terms.  This  is  true  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  requisites 
of  physical  or  biological  efficiency  to  state  just  what  his  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  needs  are.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  way  of 
predicting  just  what  his  social  or  psychic  desires  may  demand.  Never- 
theless, the  farmer  does  always  measure  the  adequacy  and  satisfac- 
tions of  his  life  and  living  in  terms  of  physical  and  social  standards. 
These  standards  are  usually,  if  not  always,  those  standards  which  are 
current  in  his  social  environment. 

The  farmer's  standard  of  living  ought  to  measure  up  to  the  best  we 
do  know  about  proper  conditions  for  physical  efficiency.  All  that  is 
known  about  correct  housing  standards,  correct  food  standards,  ade- 
quate health  facilities,  the  damages  from  fatigue,  and  similar  physical 
and  physiological  criteria  should  be  used  in  measuring  the  rural  stand- 
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ard  of  living.  The  fact  that  the  farmer,  in  many  instances,  is  ignorant 
about  these  standards  and  thus  satisfied  with  a  mode  of  life  that  does 
not  measure  up  to  them  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  them  to  be  absent 
from  his  life.  His  task  in  society  is  important,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  the  conditions  of  his  life  be  such  as  to  make  him  ade- 
quate for  his  task.  Every  criterion  or  scientific  standard  of  physical 
efficiency  known  should  be  applied  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  live  stock 
and  crops. 

The  farmer's  standard  of  living  ought  to  measure  up  to  that  of 
other  segments  of  our  population.  It  may  be  that  city  people  have  no 
right  to  set  the  standard  of  living  for  country  people,  but  they  do. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  existence  of  a  comparatively  high  standard  of 
living  among  city  people  stimulates  a  desire  for  such  a  standard  on 
the  part  of  country  people.  And  since  all  standards  of  living  are  and 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  human  satisfactions,  these  imparted 
city  desires  must  be  satisfied  even  in  country  people.  The  only  legiti- 
mate grounds  upon  which  such  satisfactions  can  properly  be  denied  to 
country  people  is  when  they  lead  to  recognized  evil,  degradation,  or 
degeneracy.  The  townsman  and  countryman,  by  apt  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  are  now  a  part  of  one  community. 
Unless  it  is  believed  that  the  farmer  is  of  less  economic  and  civic  im- 
portance than  others,  his  standard  of  living  ought  to  measure  up  to 
theirs. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

A  standard  of  living  is  composed  of  those  things  which  give  satis- 
faction or  enjoyment  to  those  participating  in  it.  Similarly,  it  is  likely 
to  give  discontent  and  unhappiness  to  those  who  observe  it  being  en- 
joyed by  others  but  not  available  to  themselves.  Farm  people  have 
been  criticized  for  wanting  to  use  goods  which  are  a  part  of  the  habits 
of  consumption  of  the  higher-income  families  of  city  life.  This  is  but 
natural,  now  that  they  come  constantly  in  contact  with  city  people 
and  observe  city  modes  of  life.  It  is  only  by  the  urge  obtained  by  such 
observations  or  through  conscious  education  that  all  standards  of 
living  have  been  raised.  The  comforts  of  one  class  may  not  at  one 
time  be  even  the  luxuries  of  another,  but  constant  contact  of  the  two 
classes  will  either  demand  a  leveling  up  or  cause  the  handicapped  and 
restricted  class  to  rebel  in  one  way  or  another.  Sooner  or  later  the 
luxuries  of  all  classes  who  live  in  contact  with  one  another  must  ap- 
proach equality,  or  discontent  will  be  perpetual.  Rural  people  are 
now  a  part  of  the  larger  community,  and  so  will  continue  to  strive 
for  the  larger  community's  standard  of  living. 
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But  even  though  the  standard  of  living  always  tends  to  rise,  pulled 
by  those  at  the  top  who  live  more  sumptuously,  it  rises  comparatively 
slowly.  It  is  a  composite  of  life's  consumption  habits  and  has  tre- 
mendous inertia.  This  is  why  rural  people  in  the  mountains  and 
other  isolated  places  are  sometimes  called  our  "contemporaneous 
ancestors."  They  are  only  slightly  influenced  by  contacts  with  the 
outside  world,  and  so  tend  to  perpetuate  their  old  levels  of  life.  The 
psychology  of  protest  among  farmers,  while  steadily  increasing,  is 
slight  when  compared  to  that  of  the  handicapped  classes  of  the  city 
who  live  daily  face  to  face  with  luxury  standards  of  living. 

The  recession  from  a  standard  of  living  once  attained  is  as  slow  as 
the  rise  to  a  new  standard  of  living.  Once  a  level  of  consumption  and 
satisfaction  is  attained,  it  quickly  becomes  custom-bound.  This  is 
partly  the  explanation  of  farmer  protests  following  even  comparatively 
brief  high-price  levels.  During  these  periods  of  prosperity  they  taste 
the  new  satisfactions  and  refuse  to  relinquish  them  when  the  depres- 
sion follows.  Farms  are  mortgaged,  the  drift  to  cities  is  augmented, 
and  all  kinds  of  farmer-protest  organizations  arise  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  living  which  they  have  newly  established. 
Farmers  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  psychological  facts  which 
operate  in  their  standard  of  living,  but  these  facts  are  always  there, 
and  no  amount  of  ignorance  concerning  them  nor  any  preaching  about 
them  will  renounce  them.  They  will  always  tend  to  urge  the  stand- 
ards up  when  in  contact  with  other  people  of  higher  standards,  and  to 
keep  them  on  accustomed  levels  once  these  levels  are  attained. 

Men  do  not  farm  just  to  see  how  much  pork  they  can  produce  in 
one  hog.  Neither  do  they  farm  merely  "to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  previously  grew,"  though  both  of  these  are  laudable 
undertakings.  They  are,  however,  only  means  to  an  end.  The  end 
and  real  purpose  of  the  farmer  is  to  obtain,  by  means  of  his  farm 
enterprise  and  out  of  the  advantages  of  country  life,  an  adequate  and 
satisfying  life  for  himself,  his  family  and  his  community.  This  ade- 
quacy and  these  satisfactions  are  measured  by  his  standard  of  living. 

There  are  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  which  arise  out  of  farm 
work  and  country  dwellings.  These  are  not  measurable  and  so  cannot  be 
made  a  basis  of  comparison.  There  are  farmers  who  consciously  prefer 
to  accept  a  measurably  lower  standard  of  living  in  order  to  remain  in 
the  country  and  to  follow  the  occupation  which  they  prefer  to  all  others. 
It  is  highly  questionable,  however,  whether  these  values  offset  those 
which  are  measured  in  terms  of  the  standard  and  status  of  others  and  in 
terms  of  power  to  purchase,  in  the  market  of  the  world,  those  things 
which  give  others  not  only  satisfaction  but  also  give  them  prestige. 
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BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  FARM1 
Henry  C.  Taylor 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  development  of  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  standard  of  living  in  farm  homes  and  in  rural  com- 
munities is  an  essential  part  of  any  program  which  looks  to  the 
securing  for  farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  national  income,  which  in  the 
long  run  is  essential  to  an  efficient  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  a  per- 
manent national  life. 

" Better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living"  is  the  slogan 
used  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  the  campaign  for  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
According  to  Plunkett  a  well-rounded  program  for  agriculture  involved 
all  three  of  the  proposals  covered  in  this  slogan.  Better  farming  or 
greater  efficiency  in  production  without  better  business  in  buying  and 
selling  may  reduce  the  farmers'  profits,  and  better  farming  and  better 
business  without  better  living  as  a  consequence,  means  failure  to 
realize  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  effort. 

In  the  corn  belt  better  farming  is  well  understood.  Efficiency  in  the 
production  of  corn  and  livestock  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  the 
business  side  and  the  life  side  of  the  program  have  not  been  so  well 
taken  care  of.  We  need  to  turn  this  slogan  around  and  give  new  em- 
phasis to  better  living.  Better  living  is  the  end  in  view  in  better  farm- 
ing and  better  business.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  farm  as 
the  granary  of  the  city.  They  want  cheap  food  and  raw  materials, 
and  too  rarely  think  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  has  no 
objection  to  cheap  food  and  raw  material  if  he  is  able  to  exchange  his 
products  for  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  city  consumers  enjoy. 

With  the  founding  of  the  agricultural  colleges  the  work  for  better 
farming  began.  No  one  seriously  objects  to  better  farming,  but  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  it  became  clear  to  agricultural  leaders  that  better 
farming  alone,  the  growing  of  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before,  failed  to  benefit  the  farmers  unless  the  two  blades  could  be 
marketed  for  something  more  than  the  one.  In  fact,  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  various  forms  implied  that  while  better  farming  bene- 
fited city  consumers  by  providing  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and 
raw  material  at  low  prices,  these  low  prices  left  the  farmers  without 
profits. 

1  Living  Standards  and  Farm  Incomes,  ibid.,  pp.  68-75. 
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This  led  to  the  movement  for  better  marketing.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Houston  spoke  of  marketing  as  "the  other  half  of  agriculture" 
and  started  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  19 13,  which  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Some  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  agriculture  started  research  work  in  marketing,  and  were 
giving  courses  and  extension  lectures  on  the  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving our  marketing  system.  Real  progress  had  been  made  when, 
in  1925,  Congress  passed  the  Purnell  Act,  which  for  the  first  time 
provides  specifically  that  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  experiment 
stations  may  be  used  for  the  study  of  economic  and  social  problems 
relating  to  agriculture.  Thus  the  work  on  "better  business"  is  well 
under  way.  Study  of  the  subject  of  better  living  is  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced, but  funds  are  now  available  for  making  a  beginning. 

The  objective  of  better  farming  and  better  farm  business  is  better 
living  for  farmers  and  their  families,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  food  and 
raw  materials  for  the  nation.  Unfortunately  better  living  has  not  al- 
ways followed  better  farming  and  better  business.  There  are  two 
theories  regarding  the  way  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
farmers.  The  one  is,  give  farmers  better  incomes  and  they  will  get 
the  better  living ;  the  other  theory  is,  let  farmers  as  a  class  demand  a 
better  living  and  refuse  to  farm  without  it,  and  the  reduction  of  com- 
petition will  reduce  costs,  improve  prices,  and  provide  the  means  of 
securing  the  better  living. 

Whether  better  income  will  be  built  into  better  living  standards 
depends  upon  the  way  the  income  is  used.  Farmers  have  been  most 
unmerciful  competitors  of  each  other.  When  they  get  a  little  increase 
in  income,  it  is  too  likely  to  go  immediately  into  increased  demand 
for  land,  labor,  and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  produc- 
tion which  tends  to  decrease  prices.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  farmers  will  benefit  any  more  from  better  business 
methods,  from  orderly  production  and  better  marketing,  than  from 
more  efficient  methods  of  production,  unless  they  learn  the  other  great 
lesson,  namely,  that  in  the  long  run  any  class  of  producers  gets  only 
what  it  consumes. 

If  farmers  as  a  class  would  not  farm  or  encourage  their  sons  to 
farm  unless  they  can  secure  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  have  as 
many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  as  their  city  cousins, 
then  the  supply  of  farm  products  would  be  small  enough  to  command 
prices  which  would  provide  the  desired  standard  of  living ;  and  yet, 
with  modern  efficient  methods  in  production  and  marketing,  prices  of 
farm  products  need  not  be  excessive  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

The  thrift  which  was  necessary  in  pioneer  days  is  excessive  under 
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present  conditions  of  production.  This  same  degree  of  thrift  induced 
even  today  when  the  farmer  is  operating  under  a  heavy  debt,  has  done 
much  to  hold  down  living  standards  for  farmers.  Add  to  this  the 
effects  of  periodical  depressions,  such  as  that  of  the  middle  nineties 
and  the  one  we  are  still  struggling  through,  and  you  have  the  condi- 
tions which  make  for  peasantry. 

A  higher  standard  of  living  being  the  goal,  how  can  it  be  attained  ? 
Obviously  not  without  the  funds.  Better  farming,  better  business,  and 
a  square  deal  for  agriculture  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  income 
are  the  foundations  on  which  better  living  standards  can  be  built.  But 
unless  the  increased  profits  from  these  sources  are  used  at  once  in  the 
building  of  higher  living  standards,  they  will  be  diffused  into  higher 
land  values  and  lower  prices  for  farm  products,  and  cease  to  be  avail- 
able for  better  living. 

In  many  parts  of  the  corn  belt  real  progress  has  been  made  in  build- 
ing higher  living  standards.  The  farm  bureau  has  been  a  force  in 
bringing  this  to  pass.  Making  out  a  family  budget  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favor.  This  laying  out  of  the  needs  of  the  family 
for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  literature,  and  education  brings  the  real  ob- 
jective of  everyday  work  into  the  foreground.  In  some  states  the 
idea  of  setting  up  goals  has  become  common.  True,  setting  up  goals 
is  not  a  new  idea  for  farmers.  Too  long  the  acquiring  of  another  40 
here  and  80  there  has  been  the  goal,  whether  the  land  was  needed  or 
not.  But  the  goals  I  refer  to  now  have  to  do  with  the  building  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  After  the  year's  budget  has  been  made  up, 
including  all  the  things  for  which  funds  will  probably  be  available, 
there  always  remain  many  comforts  which  the  family  will  have  to  do 
without  for  the  present.  These  things  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  be 
set  up  as  goals.  Some  of  the  goals  which  have  been  set  up  on  many 
farms  are  heating  and  water  systems  or  a  lighting  system,  though  in 
some  instances  the  goals  are  less  ambitious.  Many  a  good  wife  looks 
ahead  longingly  to  the  time  when  she  can  have  a  first-class  cook 
stove  or  an  oil  stove  for  summer  use.  Others  look  ahead  to  having 
better  kitchen  utensils.  This  setting  up  of  goals  is  an  effective  means 
of  building  higher  standards  of  living. 

The  automobile  is  rarely  the  goal  on  corn-belt  farms  today.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  established  standard.  On  various  occasions  I  have  asked 
whether  the  automobile  was  not  an  unwarranted  luxury  for  a  farmer 
in  these  hard  times.  The  universal  reply  has  been,  "No,  the  automo- 
bile is  a  necessity  for  the  farmer."  When  farmers  generally  insist 
on  those  elements  of  a  modern  standard  of  living  which  electricity  can 
bring  to  a  farm,  and  will  not  farm  without  them,  just  as  today  they 
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insist  on  owning  an  automobile  and  will  not  farm  without  it,  the  prices 
of  farm  products  will  tend  to  be  sufficient  to  support  that  standard. 
The  standard  of  living  is  the  basis  of  competition  among  farmers. 
The  more  that  farmers  will  do  without,  above  mere  subsistence,  in 
order  to  compete  for  land  and  compete  in  the  market  with  their  prod- 
ucts, the  more  cruel  and  gruelling  this  competition  becomes,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  lower  will  be  the  returns  to  farmers  for  their  efforts. 

Shorter  hours  of  strenuous  labor  on  the  farm  is  a  goal  to  be  striven 
for.  The  use  of  more  time  in  producing  things  for  the  consumption 
of  the  family  and  in  providing  pleasant  surroundings  in  which  to 
live  is  a  means  of  adding  to  the  standard  of  living  without  additional 
cash  income.  Moreover,  this  withdrawal  of  labor  from  the  production 
of  cash  products  would  tend  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  competition 
among  the  farmers  and  improve  the  market  prices  of  the  products  sold. 

The  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  farmers 
is  a  subject  to  which  farmers  may  well  give  full  attention.  In  the  long 
run  an  effective  program  along  this  line  will  do  more  to  increase  the 
farmers'  share  of  the  national  income  than  anything  else.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  that  unless  each  gain  made  in  farm  income  through 
better  farming  and  better  business  is  used  in  building  the  higher 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  community,  these  gains 
will  be  diffused  into  higher  land  values  and  lower  prices,  and  cease  to 
be  available  for  the  use  of  farmers  for  living  purposes. 

Let  us  make  better  living  on  the  farm  the  basic  reason  for  better 
farming  and  better  business.  This  is  essential  not  only  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer  but  also  to  the  national  welfare.  For  if  the  crop  of 
surplus  population  which  is  sent  to  the  cities  does  not  retain  its  qual- 
ity, agriculture  and  the  agricultural  population  will  cease  to  be  the 
firm  foundation  of  a  sound  national  life. 

Building  better  living  standards  is  not  an  immediate  remedy  for 
the  farmers'  present  ills.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  demand  for  the  higher 
standard  of  living  becomes  effective  by  reducing  competition  can  it 
become  an  effective  remedy.  This  means  that  some  farmers  should 
change  to  other  occupations;  but  although  those  in  other  industries 
are  receiving  higher  pay  for  their  services  than  farmers,  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  farmer  could  improve  his  income  by  seeking  city 
employment.  The  movement  from  country  to  city  is  going  on.  The 
agricultural  population  is  shrinking,  but  the  process  is  slow.  In  1922, 
2,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  left  farms  for  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  In  1924,  2,075,000  made  this  move.  But  the  back  movement 
is  large  and  increasing.  The  back  movement  was  880,000  in  1922,  and 
1,396,000  in  1924.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  attempt  to  get 
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out  of  agriculture  into  other  occupations  are  unable  to  find  remuner- 
ative occupations  in  the  city.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
man  may  be  highly  skilled  in  farming  and  be  without  skill  in  other 
occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  are  skilled  in  city 
industries,  but  the  labor  organizations  do  nothing  to  help  them  secure 
satisfactory  positions. 

Through  the  movement  of  population  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other we  cannot  hope  to  find  an  early  relief  from  the  unsatisfactory 
relations  between  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  of  city  products. 
But  while  the  movement  will  be  slow  in  making  itself  felt  in  price 
ratios,  in  the  long  run  it  will  bring  results.  Many  good  farmers  feel 
the  strain  of  the  present  depression,  but  realize  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly improve  their  situation  by  moving  to  the  city.  They  are,  how- 
ever, encouraging  their  sons  and  daughters  to  secure  an  education  and 
seek  another  occupation.  There  are  more  farm  boys  looking  toward 
other  occupations  now  than  ever  before.  Thus,  while  the  process  of 
occupational  adjustment  is  slow,  it  is  in  action. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  farm  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  agriculture  and 
the  nation.  The  whole  subject  of  population  movement  should  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  ways  and  means  of  providing  for  an 
adequate  flow  to  keep  a  right  balance  between  farm  and  city  popula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  quality  of  the  rural  population. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  must  come 
through  community  effort  and  public  expenditures.  Better  schools 
and  better  hospitals  cost  money.  Better  roads  cost  money.  These 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes.  High  taxes  are  objectionable  when 
money  is  scarce.  They  are  particularly  hard  to  pay  just  now.  But 
before  making  too  vigorous  an  attack  on  the  local  taxes,  call  to  mind 
that  better  schools,  better  hospitals,  and  better  roads  are  a  part  of  the 
farmers'  standard  of  living.  The  less  he  demands,  the  less  he  will  get 
in  the  long  run.  Of  course,  all  these  expenditures  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  income  from  the  farms,  but  the  prices  of  farm  products 
are  determined  in  the  long  run  by  what  the  farmers  as  a  class  insist 
on  having  if  they  continue  to  farm.  Furthermore,  a  good  rural  school 
system  develops  a  versatile  rural  population  which  is  better  able  to 
adjust  itself  through  a  flow  to  the  city  when  prices  are  going  against 
the  farmers. 

Economy  in  public  expenditure  is  correct.  Making  each  dollar  of 
the  tax  money  yield  a  maximum  is  true  economy.  Spending  too  little 
is  parsimony.  Parsimony  reduces  the  possibilities  of  life  and  always 
has  a  blighting  effect. 
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A  program  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  higher  living  stand- 
ards on  farms  is  not  a  simple  one.  First,  the  educational  work  which 
will  show  farmers  the  relation  of  living  standard  to  incomes  will  re- 
quire considerable  time.  Second,  the  development  of  concerted  action 
in  insisting  on  high  standards  is  more  difficult  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city.  Third,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  program  involves 
rapid  shifts  of  population  out  of  agriculture  into  other  industries  when 
farm  incomes  will  not  maintain  the  standards.  Fourth,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  requires  a  national  statesmanship  which  will 
develop  institutions  which  will  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  as  one  means  of  avoiding  agricultural  depressions  which  de- 
moralize living  standards,  develop  tariff  policies  that  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  agriculture,  and  develop  institutions  for  overcoming,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  variation  in  crop  yields 
upon  farm  income  and  the  well-being  of  the  farmers. 

The  educational  phase  of  this  program  is  under  way.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  other  phase  may  find  a  new  impulse  through  new  leadership. 

Exercises 

1.  Criticize  Carl  C.  Taylor's  definition  of  a  standard  of  living,  in  com- 
parison with  those  earlier  offered. 

2.  In  what  respects  do  farmers  known  to  you  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  standards  proposed  by  Dean  Taylor,  and  in  what  respects  do  they  fall 
short  ? 
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XVI.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  conclude  this  book  with  brief  passages  from  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 
and  Dr.  Devine,  upon  whose  philosophy  of  the  standard  of  living  we 
have  already  drawn  (pp.  25-30,  760-761).  They  show  us  again  the 
central  position  of  the  standard  of  living  in  social  economic  thought 
and  practice,  and  suggest  its  dependence,  under  modern  conditions, 
upon  adequate  community  action, — through  wages,  through  philan- 
thropy, through  public  goods  and  services,  and  through  law  enforce- 
ment and  education. 

[Social  economy,  like  private  economy,  has  two  phases:  saving  and 
spending.  Mere  conservation,  or  mere  conservatism,  like  mere  saving,  is 
static.  A  going  concern  must  spend  energy  as  well  as  store  it.  Efficiency, 
whether  in  body  metabolism  or  in  the  social  agencies  and  processes,  must  be 
judged  by  results  secured  in  proportion  to  resources  utilized.  Social  ef- 
ficiency is  measured,  by  social  economists,  in  terms  of  normal  life  in  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  organic  welfare  in  communities.  Normality  in 
individuals  and  organic  welfare  in  communities  are  reciprocally  constituted 
and,  in  the  long  run,  mutually  indispensable,  though  both  are  advancing 
goals  approached  only  as  a  limit  by  our  personal  and  civic  efforts.  Both  are 
measured  and  tested  by  the  community  standards  of  living.] 

COMMUNITY  STANDARDS  AS  SOCIAL  CONSERVATION1 

Edward  T.  Devine 

Questions 

1.  In  what  ways  is  the  control  of  standards  different  for  us  than  for  the 
generations  in  which  many  American  standards  arose  ? 

2.  Are  there  essential  human  values  underlying  these  old  standards  which 
are  worth  conserving? 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  maintenance  in  this  country  of  a  high 
and  reasonable  standard  of  living.   I  do  not  mean  an  extravagant  or 

1  Edward  Thurston  Devine,  The  Spirit  of  Social  Work,  pp.  17-20.  (Charities 
Publication  Committee.)    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  191 1. 
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luxurious  standard  of  living.  I  believe,  as  our  New  England  pro- 
genitors believed,  in  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  those  who  love  to  roll  this  phrase  under  the  tongue  as  a 
justification  for  low  wages  in  modern  cities,  recall  vividly  what  this 
plain  living  of  the  New  England  town  usually  included.  It  meant  the 
ownership  of  a  modest  but  spacious  house  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  meant  a  plain  but  substantial  diet  of  fresh  vegetables,  meat,  fruit, 
cream,  doughnuts,  and  pie.  Make  no  mistake !  The  plain  living  was 
not  to  be  on  a  starvation  diet.  Plenty  of  warm  clothing,  ample  fuel, 
surplus  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  doctor,  decent  furniture,  leisure, 
a  generous  margin  for  all  ordinary  hospitality,  and  a  Harvard  educa- 
tion for  at  least  one  of  the  boys,  were  certainly  in  the  minds  of  the 
advocates  of  that  good  old-fashioned  plain  living  which  went  along 
with  high  thinking.  "Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse"  was  not  con- 
templated as  one  of  its  features.  That  would  have  disturbed  the  high 
thinking  and  was  therefore  below  the  level  of  plainness  which  the  most 
austere  transcendentalist  would  have  desired.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  we  call  such  a  manner  of  life  as  that  plain  living,  as  our 
fathers  did,  or  a  high  standard  of  living,  as  a  modern  economist  might. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  just  such  a  life  that  we  covet  for  those  who  toil :  a 
home;  plain,  substantial,  and  sufficient  food;  clothing  for  decency 
and  fuel  for  warmth ;  health,  recreation,  education,  leisure,  and  a 
chance  for  high  ideals;  the  physical  comforts  and  the  means  of 
spiritual  life. 

The  frontier  has  gone.  Free  land  is  no  more  to  be  had.  The  welfare 
of  labor  depends  not  on  an  external  alternative  but  on  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  day's  wage.  In  order  to  insure  plain  living,  in  order 
to  insure  a  high  standard  of  living,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  living 
wage,  adjusted  not  to  the  needs  of  a  single  man  in  a  boarding  house 
or  a  box  car  but  to  the  needs  of  family  life.  While  children  are  under 
the  working  age  that  income  should  normally  come  from  the  male 
head  of  the  family.  This  notion  of  the  standard  of  living  is  one  of 
the  clues  to  the  policy  of  conservation.  It  requires  steadiness  of  em- 
ployment, with  all  the  advantages  to  both  employer  and  employee 
which  that  involves.  It  requires  insurance  of  some  kind,  state  or  vol- 
untary, against  the  premature  death  or  the  premature  disability  of  the 
wage-earner.  It  requires  a  better  distribution  of  population  between 
east  and  west,  between  north  and  south,  between  city  and  country, 
between  seaport  and  inland,  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
occupations.  It  requires  the  conquest  of  infectious  disease  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public  health.  All  these  are  conservation  policies. 
No  other  word  so  completely  unifies  and  describes  them.  All  of  them 
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are,  however,  partial,  and  in  themselves  considered  incomplete,  ex- 
pressions of  that  policy.  The  main  thing  is  for  us  to  get  ...  a 
glimmer  of  appreciation  of  the  substantial  value  of  life,  of  health  and 
strength,  of  sturdy  character  and  normal,  rational  standards. 


COMMUNITY  STANDARDS  AS  A  GUIDE  TO 
SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY1 

Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 

Question 
How  do  standards  make  for  more  efficient  community  living  ? 

With  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the  sense  of  power,  a  sort  of  ex- 
pansion, extravagance,  and  waste  took  place  that  can,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view,  be  classed  as  vulgar,  or  as  vastly  hopeful,  if  one 
can  discern  in  it  a  new  kind  of  soil  from  which  new  virtues  may 
spring.  What  California  does  for  its  fruits  and  flowers,  wealth  has 
done  for  the  new  life  that  is  now  expanding  before  our  eyes.  We  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  picayune.  Nothing  but  the  biggest  and  most  per- 
fect fruits  will  answer.  If  we  must  have  the  best  steam  yachts  and  the 
largest  number  of  automobiles,  if  we  must  have  country-seats  and 
grand  opera,  we  must  also  have  the  finest  hospitals,  the  best  schools, 
the  purest  water  supplies,  the  cleanest  streets,  the  least  tuberculosis 
in  the  world.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  us.  Shall  the  old  world  get 
ahead  of  us  in  our  social  improvements  any  more  than  in  our  thrash- 
ing machines  ?  If  we  can  buy  old  masters,  we  are  beginning  to  want 
to  paint  them !  The  thirst  to  excel  is  with  us,  and  this  eagerness  to  try 
our  power  has  extended  to  the  field  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  masses. 

The  process  of  raising  the  standard  is  of  course  complex. 

In  the  first  place,  our  extraordinary  prosperity  is  due  to  the  work- 
ing of  our  national  resources.  A  virgin  continent  open  to  all  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  poverty  during  a  limited  period,  until  the 
growth  of  capital  and  its  consolidation  gave  an  economic  advantage 
to  a  group.  It  was  not  till  the  disappearance  of  free  or  easily  acquired 
land  that  the  pressure  began  to  be  felt.  Second,  as  a  by-product  of 
our  prosperity,  and  especially  through  the  growth  of  transportation 

JMary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  The  City  Worker's  World  in  America,  pp.  45- 
59.   Copyright,  191 7,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.   Reprinted  by  permission. 

See  pages  148-149,  154-157,  for  other  extracts  from  Mrs.  Simkhovitch,  whose 
book  is,  regrettably,  out  of  print. 
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facilities,  a  larger  range  of  commodities  for  popular  consumption  has 
appeared  on  the  market,  and  these  have  become  a  part  of  the  staple 
wants  of  the  community.  A  variety  in  diet  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  results. 

Third,  the  pressure  of  trade  unions  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard. 

The  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  able  to  continue 
its  policy  of  protection  only  because  of  the  claim  that  such  a  policy 
resulted  in  a  better  standard  of  life  for  the  American  workingman. 

We  have,  then,  a  common  conviction,  extending  through  all  classes, 
that  the  American  standard  must  be  maintained.  .  .  . 

The  essential  soundness  of  American  ideals  is  indicated  in  the 
growth  of  social  legislation  during  the  past  decade.  .  .  . 

We  see,  then,  that  the  development  of  the  social  conscience,  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  to  guard  the  ground  gained 
with  as  watchful  eye  as  ever  government  guarded  its  new  colonial 
possessions,  is  due  to  a  complex  of  causes  and  to  the  contagion  of 
conviction  that  is  possible  only  in  the  modern  world  of  a  free  inter- 
change of  opinions. 

To  all  these  influences  at  work  to  keep  the  standard  from  falling 
and  to  help  in  its  rise  there  may  be  indicated  the  opposing  forces  which 
we  may  roughly  sum  up  as  unrestricted  immigration,  the  congestion 
of  great  cities,  and  the  opposition  to  the  organization  of  the  working 
classes.  .  .  . 

What  are  the  present  indications  as  to  the  outcome  between  the  forces 
making  for  a  higher  standard  and  those  making  for  a  lower  standard  ? 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  likelihood  that  a  standard  can 
be  maintained  which  will  allow  for  the  development  of  everyone  in  the 
community  so  that  he  can  be  classed  as  a  social  asset. 

The  standard  of  good  shelter  is  unquestionably  advancing.  It  will 
soon  be  impossible  for  communities  to  tolerate  a  slum.  The  old 
rookeries,  the  rotten  plumbing,  the  dark  bedrooms,  cellar  occupancy, 
will  not  only  be  legislated  out  of  existence,  but  so  convinced  is  public 
opinion  on  this  point  that  the  owner  of  such  properties  is  held  for 
responsibility  irrespective  of  the  habits  of  his  tenants.  .  .  . 

The  elimination  of  preventable  diseases  through  the  development  of 
public  hygiene  and  the  enlargement  of  social  powers  in  this  field  is 
equally  striking.  The  socialization  of  our  water  supplies,  the  increas- 
ing social  control  of  the  milk  supply,  the  forcible  removal  of  conta- 
gious cases  from  the  home  to  places  where  supervision  is  more  effective 
and  possible,  are  instances  of  what  we  can  do  when  once  we  are  con- 
vinced. Free  medical  service  is  on  the  increase.  .  .  .  We  see  the  re- 
lation of  education  to  livelihood  far  more  realistically  than  we  did. 
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The  need  for  industrial  and  technical  training,  the  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  creative  skill  and  the  power  of  observation,  the  in- 
sistence upon  the  close  connection  between  everyday  life  and  a  real 
education  of  the  "whole  man,"  as  we  now  everywhere  say,  is  putting 
to  rout  the  former  cultural  educational  system  that  had  allowed  itself 
to  decline  from  its  old  high  estate  of  creating  cultivated  persons  to  a 
plan  for  educating  clerks. 

The  new  education,  seen  in  the  development  of  agricultural  schools, 
technical  schools,  the  development  of  industrial  training,  if  properly 
understood,  will  not  lead  to  a  class  education,  but  rather  will  be  a 
new  mode  of  educating  all.  .  .  . 

Public  provision  for  recreation  is  also  becoming  a  part  of  the  social 
program  enlisted  in  raising  the  standard  of  living.  Provision  for  parks, 
for  playgrounds,  for  band  concerts,  for  public  lectures,  for  free  libra- 
ries, for  cheap  theaters,  for  cheap  rapid  transit  to  cheap  amusement 
resorts,  are  all  increasing.  .  .  . 

What  about  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  secure  for  himself  and 
his  family  these  social  goods?  If  every  house  is  sanitary,  the  rent 
must  still  be  paid ;  and  if  the  wages  are  low,  only  a  few  rooms  can  be 
secured.  We  may  then  anticipate  among  the  lowest  wage-earners  an 
overcrowding  down  to  or  below  the  legal  limit.  If  wages  will  not 
allow  payment  of  rental,  the  family  becomes  a  public  charge,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  private  charitable  help.  To  be  sure, 
the  state  may  insist  on  adequate  housing  of  the  dependent  in  public 
almshouses,  but  we  cannot  then  say,  except  in  the  most  formal  sense, 
that  the  standard  is  being  maintained. 

So  also  it  is  true  that  milk  may  all  become  pure  and  fresh  and  rela- 
tively germ  free ;  but  if  a  woman  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  for  her 
children  (and  pure  milk  is  bound  to  be  more  expensive  than  dirty 
milk),  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  public  health  in  this  regard 
is  not  an  appreciable  benefit  to  one  who  cannot  secure  it.  Again,  it 
may  be  that  to  the  poor  free  milk  will  be  given ;  but  this  is  maintain- 
ing, not  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  industrial  family,  but 
rather  a  standard  of  public  health  for  dependents.  ... 

Thus,  too,  vocational  training  may  be  free ;  but  families  that  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale  cannot  afford  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  take  it  when  they  could  be  earning  even  a  small  wage,  unless 
indeed  the  age  at  which  the  children  are  allowed  to  leave  school  be 
raised,  in  which  case  again  a  group  of  families  would  emerge  that 
would  doubtless  become  dependent  on  public  support. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  these  two  cases  of  public  health  and 
public  education  it  would  prove  socially  more  economical  to  raise 
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the  standard,  even  though  public  dependence  seemed  thereby  to  be 
greater.  This  dependence  would  in  fact  be  discoverable  in  that  case 
at  a  stage  where  remedial  measures  could  be  put  into  motion  far  more 
adequately  than  after  the  damage  had  taken  place,  that  is,  subsequent 
to  disease  and  ignorance.  In  case  of  measures  for  public  recreation 
the  insistence  cannot  be  so  marked,  though  it  is  no  less  necessary. 
During  school  years  it  can  be  as  compulsory  as  education  itself. 
Proper  provision  for  school  playgrounds,  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
day  to  include  recreation  and  its  supervision,  the  increased  use  of  the 
schoolhouses  for  social  purposes,  all  tend  to  make  recreation  a  part  of 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  educational  process.  The  library,  the 
free  concert,  the  park,  are  open  to  all,  but  outside  of  these  socialized 
forms  of  recreation  the  industrial  families  living  on  the  smallest  in- 
comes are  living  without  any  of  the  forms  of  amusement  that  make 
for  the  natural  enlargement  of  life.  Only  the  cheapest  theaters  are 
available,  and  transportation  facilities  are  prohibitive  for  many  who 
would  like  occasionally  to  take  a  short  outing  at  a  neighboring  park  or 
amusement  resort.  Reference  to  all  recent  budgets  shows  how  meager 
is  the  margin  that  the  industrial  family  can  allow  itself  for  other  pleas- 
ures than  those  that  may  be  inherent  in  work  and  in  family  life.  It  is 
just  that  margin  that  needs  widening.  Of  course,  the  more  recreation 
is  socialized,  the  less  necessary  it  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  to  earn  a 
wage  sufficient  to  secure  pleasures  that  involve  individual  expenditure. 
Note  again  that  it  is  not  the  socialization  of  recreation  with  which  we 
are  to  find  fault,  but  rather  the  difficulty  in  rendering  these  growing 
opportunities  available.  The  standard  of  comfort  can  never  be  di- 
vorced from  the  question  of  wages.  When  once  it  is  seen  by  the  public, 
more  and  more  determined  in  its  purpose  to  maintain  a  high  standard, 
that  such  a  standard  cannot  be  rendered  really  effective  or  available 
unless  wages  are  high  and  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  is  assured,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  antagonism  to  organizations  receiving  these  neces- 
sities will  survive  among  the  great  body  of  consumers. 

Of  course,  many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions 
are  a  virtual  admission  that  injustice  is  taking  place,  for  which  one 
desires  in  some  degree  to  make  recompense.  Working  people,  resent- 
ing philanthropic  measures  for  their  betterment,  naturally  prefer  to 
pay  their  own  way  in  the  world  and  stand  on  their  own  feet.  There 
thus  arises  an  antagonism  between  the  industrial  classes  who  want 
only  whatever  socialization  they  can  themselves  secure,  but  who  are 
suspicious  of  any  gifts  in  the  way  of  socialized  goods  that  may  come 
from  any  other  quarter.  This  desire  for  independence  is  so  valuable 
a  quality  that  it  cannot  be  broken  down  without  serious  social  loss. 
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Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  contemporary  practice  favors 
the  socialization  process  from  above  rather  than  the  struggle  for  higher 
wages  and  more  leisure,  by  which  advantages  can  be  independently 
secured,  is  that  the  former  method  is  by  far  the  easier  path.  It  raises 
no  issues  and  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  benevolence  in  this  inter- 
mediate period  when  great  fortunes  have  been  amassed  and  are  amass- 
ing before  society  has  become  ready  to  redistribute  wealth  through 
improved  methods  of  taxation. 


PROSPECTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES1 

Edward  T.  Devine 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  community 
standards  in  various  sectors  of  the  standard  of  living  ?  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
conditions of  family  integrity?    (See  Introduction.) 

2.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  socially  minded  college  graduates 
toward  community  standards  ? 

["Social  Forces"  was  a  series  of  editorials  published  when  Professor 
Devine  was  an  editor  of  the  Survey,  and  later  selected  and  published  in  book 
form.  They  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  American  Social  Work  at  its  best. 
But  social  work  is  not  enough,  and  leading  social  workers  are  "leading"  in 
that  they  are  pointing  the  way  toward  such  community  standards  as  shall 
provide  the  measures  to  keep  normal  families  on  a  normal  plane  of  living.] 

To  secure  the  recognition  of  present  standards,  and  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  whole  groups  in  the  community  from  realizing 
those  standards  in  their  lives,  is,  then,  the  twofold  task  in  which 
practical  citizens  and  philanthropists  of  inner  vision  may  unite.  In 
this  task  there  is  obviously  a  place  for  scientific  research  and  edu- 
cational propaganda  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  such 
environmental  improvements,  whether  by  the  state  or  by  private  en- 
terprise, as  will  make  it  possible  for  children  to  develop  normally  and 
for  men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  lead 
normal  lives.  Insurance,  mutual-aid  schemes  of  various  kinds,  sani- 
tation, and  charitable  relief  are  typical  instances  of  methods  by  which 
such  environmental  changes  are  produced.  We  must  know  what  is  now 
possible  and  practicable  ;  we  must  diffuse  this  knowledge  to  the  utmost 

1  Edward  Thurston  Devine,  Social  Forces,  pp.  63-66.  (Survey  Associates.) 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1014.  Adapted. 
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extent ;  and  we  must  remove  the  barriers,  whether  deliberately  erected 
by  greed  and  injustice  or  remaining  because  of  indifference  and  neg- 
lect, which  keep  well-intentioned  and  physically  well-endowed  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families  from  entering  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  things  which  have  been  found  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 

What  more  clarion  call  to  service  can  be  imagined  than  this  sum- 
mons to  cooperate  in  securing  for  all  men  the  right  to  share  in  the 
normal  standards  of  their  time  ?  What  more  inspiring  opportunity  for 
students  than  the  investigation  which  will  enable  us  to  say  confidently, 
"Our  standards  of  living  do  not  any  longer  allow  this  and  the  other 
deprivation,  will  not  tolerate  this  and  that  hardship,  however  un- 
avoidable they  may  have  been  in  the  past  ?"  What  more  obvious  edu- 
cational undertaking  than  the  extension  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
results  of  such  investigations,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  that 
self-protection  and  self-help  which  are  the  only  safe  reliance  in  a 
democracy  ?  The  materials  for  scientific  investigations  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  lie  in  the  markets  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  They 
are  not  of  the  closet  type  of  studies,  though  there  is  need  enough  for 
the  brain  that  can  discriminate  and  generalize. 

Research  and  publicity,  however  effective  and  disinterested,  do  not 
complete  the  undertaking.  Social  work  involves  still  another  class  of 
activities  which  are  more  apt  to  encounter  opposition  because  they 
inevitably  run  athwart  privilege  and  selfish  business  interests.  The 
abolition  of  child  labor,  the  restriction  of  the  labor  of  women  in  cer- 
tain industries,  the  regulation  of  dangerous  trades,  the  maintenance  of 
definite  standards  of  habitation  and  of  sanitation,  the  prohibition  of 
poisonous  foods  and  drugs,  the  taxation  of  franchise  and  monopoly 
privileges  or  their  regulated  sale  in  an  open  market,  so  that  socially 
created  values  may  be  shared  equitably  by  the  entire  community,  are 
illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which,  in  certain  critical  points,  nor- 
mal standards  must  be  enforced  by  legislation  and  the  courts.  The 
most  convenient  and  telling  opposition  to  all  such  righteous  social  en- 
deavor is  to  hurl  at  its  advocates  the  question-begging  epithet  of 
socialism.  Whether  it  belongs  in  the  socialist  program  is  a  question 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  of  interest  only  to  socialists.  Our 
advocacy  of  such  laws  as  we  have  enumerated  has  no  socialist  origin. 
It  follows  irresistibly  from  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with 
our  present-day  resources  and  conditions. 

If  families  need  no  longer  live  in  dark,  damp,  unsanitary,  and  in- 
decent dwellings,  if  children  of  tender  years  need  no  longer  work  for 
wages,  if  infection  need  no  longer  creep  unchallenged  from  room  to 
room,  from  child  to  child,  if  incomes  need  no  longer  be  inadequate  to 
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provide  for  the  recognized  necessities  of  life,  then  it  follows  with  a 
logic  that  brooks  no  denial  that  everyone  must  speedily  do  what  he 
can  to  put  an  end  to  indecent  dwellings,  child  labor,  infectious  disease, 
and  inadequate  incomes.  If  our  social  work  contributes  to  these  ends 
and  to  such  ends  as  these,  it  will  satisfy  our  loftiest  ambitions  and 
will  meet  every  rational  test  imposed  by  the  most  hard-headed  of 
practical  men. 

Exercises 

1.  How  does  the  "scale  of  values"  of  an  individual  or  group  relate  to  the 
standard  of  living  ?  Illustrate  from  Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  statements. 

2.  Illustrate  concretely  the  dependence  of  the  plane  of  living  upon  in- 
come, in  spite  of  public  provision. 

3.  How  can  public  provision  of  elements  in  the  standard  of  living  be  made 
effective  in  actual  planes  of  living  ? 

4.  Does  public  provision  pauperize  ? 

5.  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  in  providing  publicly  various  goods 
and  services  ? 

6.  Compare  public  provision  in  the  above  respects  with  industrial  or  mer- 
cantile "welfare  work." 

7.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  do  you  disagree  with  the  philosophy  of  life, 
that  is,  the  standards  of  value,  expressed  by  Mrs.  Simkhovitch,  by  Dr. 
Devine,  or  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume  ?  Why  ?  How  shall  you  under- 
take to  express  your  own  philosophy  ? 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

Increasing  human  wants. 

1.  What  is  the  economic  "law"  of  the  "increase  and  diversification"  of 
human  wants  ? 

2.  What  are  "necessities  of  existence"?  Were  they  such  fifty  years  ago  ? 
To  what  extent  is  invention  the  mother  of  necessity  ? 

3.  Define  a  "reasonable  standard  of  living."  Are  enough  necessities  pro- 
duced to  go  around  ?  Is  industry  organized  for  this  purpose  ? 

4.  Could  there  be  general  overproduction  ?  overproduction  in  some  lines  ? 
How  does  economic  demand  fail  to  indicate  actual  demand? 

5.  Where  can  you  draw  the  line  between  necessities  and  luxuries  ? 

6.  Is  the  standard  of  living  ever  realized  ? 

7.  Whose  standards  are  they  ? 

8.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  normal  standard  of  living?  What 
are  common  to  most  periods  of  life  ? 

The  minimum  budget. 

1.  Do  we  want  a  minimum  wage  or  a  minimum  standard  of  living?  Are 
they  the  same  ?  Distinguish  between  money  wages  and  real  wages. 

2.  What  should  a  minimum  budget  include?  Should  it  include  the  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  ?  continued  education  toward  intelligent  citizenship  ? 
provision  for  sickness  and  unemployment  ?  provision  for  healthful  recreation  ? 

Effects  of  prosperity. 

1.  Certain  wage  groups  have  been  charged  with  "extravagance."  Does 
this  mean  that  wages  are  too  high  ?  What  is  the  psychology  of  this  transi- 
tion from  "hard  times"  to  prosperity?  Is  not  a  period  of  emotional  release 
inevitable  ? 

2.  What  will  be  the  permanent  effects  of  prosperity  on  the  standards  of 
living  ?  Is  it  easier  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  standards  ?  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  younger  generation  to  improving  standards  of  living? 

3.  How  have  the.  standards  of  the  professional  and  salaried  groups  been 
affected?  Why? 

The  luxurious  standard  of  living. 

1.  What  groups  in  our  population  have  "luxurious"  standards  of  living? 
standards  of  conspicuous  wastefulness  ?  Are  these  defensible  ?  What  is  their 
influence  in  production  and  distribution  ?  Is  it  not  disproportionate  ? 

Inflation  and  deflation. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  inflation?  What  are  its  effects  on  wages?  prices? 
standards  ?  What  is  the  present  tendency  of  wages  ?  prices  ? 
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2.  Why  is  a  period  of  deflation  dreaded  ?  Can  wages,  prices,  and  profits 
"descend"  together  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  deflation  on  standards  of  living? 

3.  Why  has  money  such  a  dominant  place  in  these  problems? 

The  foregoing  questions  have  been  adapted  from  the  "Social 
Studies  "  columns  of  the  Survey,  by  J.  K.  Hart. 

1.  What  are  the  relations  between  population,  food  supply,  free  land, 
technical  achievements,  birth  rate,  and  standards  of  comfort  ? 

2.  Compare  the  various  definitions  given  for  "standard  of  living." 

3.  What  does  "normal  standards"  mean? 

4.  Name  some  leading  students  and  studies  of  standards  of  living. 

5.  Give  examples  of  collective  action  to  maintain  standards  of  living  and 
standards  of  behavior. 

6.  Study  the  items  of  a  budget  on  the  comfort  level  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  advantages  should  be  available  to  all  wage-earners.1 

7.  How  literally  should  we  take  the  teachings  of  Jesus  :  "Go,  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,"  and  "Take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow"?1 

8.  What  items  in  the  budget  of  a  professional  family,  living  simply,  do 
you  think  should  be  included  in  the  minimum  budget  for  a  wage-earner? 
What  equivalents  would  you  suggest  in  making  allowance  for  difference 
of  taste?1 

9.  Having  in  mind  the  teachings  of  Jesus  about  riches,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  lived,  where  should  we  draw  the  line  between  luxury  and 
simplicity?1 

10.  Do  you  think  a  social  group  is  justified  in  spending  more  for  culture 
and  comfort  than  is  possible  for  another  social  group?2 

11.  What  principle  should  guide  us  in  drawing  the  line  between  luxury 
and  simplicity  in  our  own  expenditures? 

12.  If  the  industries  which  now  produce  luxuries  were  closed,  what  would 
become  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  them  ? 

13.  Do  the  charitable  agencies  of  today  help  or  hinder  the  coming  of  a 
new  order  ? 

14.  What  principles  should  guide  us  in  our  thought  about  standards  of 
living  ? 

1  Adapted  from  The  World  Tomorrow,  5:   189,  June,  1922. 

2 Taken  from  Jesus  Christ  and  the  World  Today,  by  Grace  Hutchins  and  Anna 
Rochester,  with  the  permission  of  the  publisher,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Abbott,  Grace,  142 

Abel,  Mary  Hinman,  470,  479,  486,  502, 
553 

Abortion,  618 

Accident  insurance,  291 

Accident  prevention,  22.  See  Safety 
movement 

Accidents,  36,  148,  321,  789,  851,  853. 
860;  and  standardization,  801.  See 
Workmen's  compensation 

Acculturation,  7,  28-29 

Acquisitiveness,  203,  839 

Addams,  Jane,  766 

Adolescence,  866 

Adulteration,  421,  7998.,  813 

Advancement,  105-106,  109,  117,  119, 
123-124,  161,  474,  481,  483,  597.  See 
Sundries,  Education,  "  Miscellaneous," 
etc. 

Advertising,  7,  14,  52,  65,  88,  220,  233- 
234,  362,  433,  693  ff.,  698,  699,  800, 
804  ff.,  825-826,  840;  misleading,  420- 
421,  8o4ff.;  of  luxuries,  433,  438,  441; 
for  prestige,  441;  as  maintaining  stand- 
ards, 815.    See  Misrepresentation 

Esthetic  expression,  75-77,  79,  143,  220, 
319,  321,  362.  See  Art  and  arts,  Cul- 
ture, Spiritual  and  aesthetic  expression, 
Taste 

Esthetic  life.  See  Spiritual  and  aesthetic 
life 

Esthetic  standards.  See  Standards,  aes- 
thetic 

Agricultural  extension  work,  14 

Agriculture,  7,  72,  82,  85-86,  145,  224- 
225,  258,  871-874,  876,  882,  886. 
See  Depressions 

Air,  18,  78.   See  Ventilation 

Akron,  Ohio,  wages  in,  341,  342,  343,  345 

Alabama,  study  of  rural  living,  91,  103, 
115;  miners'  wages  in,  349;  rural  child 
welfare  in,  870 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  114 

Alabama  Woman's  College,   114 

Alcohol,  807.    See  Liquor,  Prohibition 

Alcoholism,  157.    See  Alcohol 

Alexander,  Mrs.    See  Mossell 

Allowances,  485,  786,  787.  See  Spending- 
money 

Almy,  Frederic,  523,  540,  766,  768 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, 266 

American  Birth  Control  League,  640  ff., 
648,  668  ff. 

American  Child  Health  Association,  425 


American  Country  Life  Association,  102, 
877  ff. 

American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee, 799,  801,  809 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  423 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  809 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers,  810 

"American  Plan,"  266 

American  Relief  Administration,  671 

American  standards  of  living.  See  Com- 
munity standards;  Reconstruction  pro- 
grams;  Standards,  American 

Americanism,  814-815 

Americanization,  9,  23,  25,  69,  191-192, 
266,  271  ff.,  303,  581,  707-714,  715  ff., 
726,  784,  859 

Ammain,  503 

Amusements.    See  Recreation 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  413 

Anthony,  Katherine  S.,   148-149,   152 

Anthropology,  69,  77 

Antiseptics,  811 

Apartment  hotels,  379,  387,  823 

Apartment  living,  387 

Appearances,  165-169,  184-186,  193, 
194,  202,  207  ff.,  362,  369,  386,  565, 
712,  830,  847.  See  Class  lines;  Stand- 
ards, competitive;  Display;  Emulation; 
Respectability;   Self-respect 

Apprentices,  867 

Architecture,  23 

Aristotle,   19,  455 

Arizona,  rural  child  welfare  in,  870 

Arkansas,  rural  child  welfare  in,  870 

Art  and  arts,  19,  457;  and  community 
standards,  815 

Art  museums,  23,  437 

Arts-and-crafts  movement,  23 

Asceticism,  437-444,  455,  460-465,  826 ff., 
832,  834.   See  Scales  of  value,  Sacrifice 

Athletics,  23 

Atlanta,  costs  of  medical  care  in,  661 

Attendance  departments.  See  Education, 
compulsory 

Attitudes  determining  response  to  com- 
munity standards,   726  ff. 

Atwater,  Wilbur  Olin,  55,  56,  319,  544 

Austin,  Mary,  69 

Automobiles,  81,  86,  95,  97,  101,  104, 
118,  161-162,  203-206,  220,  358,  415, 
428,  441,  464,  560,  561,  572,  694, 
695,  696,  699,  701,  702,  742,  807, 
824,  829,  841,  884,  891 

Ayres,  Philip  W.,  52 
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Babbitt,  814-815 

Babson,  Roger  W.,  742 

Baker,  O.  E.,  261,  615,  617 

Baking,  176 

Baldwin,  Charles  E.,  661 

Baltimore,  cost  of  medical  care  in,  662; 
cost  of  living  in,  674 

Bane,  Juliet  Lita,  78 

Barrows,  David  P.,  567 

Basketry,  76 

Bates,  Susan,  96 

Bath  salts,  812 

Baths,  132,  516 

Bauer,  Stephan,  321 

Beauty  culture,  824 

Bedding,  809-810 

Benevolences  and  gifts,  95,  98,  117,  119, 
831.  See  Family,  budgets;  Charity; 
Churches,  contributions  to;  Philan- 
thropy 

Bernard,  Luther  L.,  1,  51,  52,  56,  63 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  338 

Biarritz,  432-433 

Billikopf,  Jacob,  159 

Birth  control,  5,  7,  43,  45,  259-261,  492, 
603,  832;  and  the  Orient,  259,  620; 
and  population,  259,  614-619;  abuse 
of,  620;  Catholic  attitude  toward,  620, 
827;  social  ethics  of,  620-650;  versus 
economic  reform,  621-622;  motives  for, 
623-624,  636,  643-650,  668  ff.;  spread 
of,  633;  maintaining  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  health,  640-642  ;  respectability 
of,  647;  opposed  by  employers  and 
conservatives,  648.  See  Continence; 
Family,  size  of;  Race  suicide;  Volun- 
tary parenthood 

Birth  Control  Review,  668  ff. 

Birth  rate,  5,  6,  7,  10,  36-38,  42,  44-45, 
47,  48,  265-266,  630  ff.,  899;  varying 
inversely  with  standards,  37,  45,  46; 
differential,  47,  257,  266,  604,  606, 
625-629,  832;  under  competing  stand- 
ards, 266,  606-610;  among  foreign- 
born,  266,  607;  and  luxury,  460;  and 
thrift  and  standards,  595;  and  natural 
resources,  602-603;  and  standard  of 
living,  602-650;  and  mores,  603;  in 
disadvantaged  areas,  604;  in  foreign 
countries,  604;  and  death  rate,  604, 
605,  635;  and  techniques,  605;  ad- 
justed to  mores,  606;  rationalization 
of,  606;  automatic  readjustment  of, 
606;  rational  control  of,  606;  dependent 
on  natural  resources,  606;  dependent 
on  technique,  606;  native  versus  im- 
migrant, 607;  as  evidence  of  faith  in 
life,  607  ff.;  biologically  affected  by 
standards,  607,  608-609,  629;  factors 
decreasing,  611  ff.,  623  ff. ;  urban,  619; 
Catholic  versus  Protestant,  620,  629; 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  625;  of  lower  classes, 
626-627,  645;  rural  versus  urban,  627- 
629;  in  relation  to  poverty  and  educa- 
tion, 628-629;  eugenic  aspect  of,  628; 
and    income,    630  ff.;    versus    savings, 


634;  and  size  of  family,  635;  wasteful, 
635;  subsidized,  636;  dominated  by 
fear,  637,  646;  and  religious  attitudes, 
643;  spontaneous  adjustment  of,  645; 
and  propaganda,  645-646;  community 
interference  in,  645-646;  voluntary 
versus  involuntary,  646;  released  by 
opportunity,  647-648;  lowered  by  ex- 
ploitation, 648;  and  natural  increase, 
668;  and  health,  668  ff.  See  Birth  con- 
trol; Family,  size  of;  Natural  increase; 
Population;  etc. 

Birth  registration,  864,  868 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  351 

Black,  John,  498 

Blindness,  prevention  of,  864 

"Blue  Laws,"  747  ff.  See  Sumptuary 
Laws 

Boas,  Franz,  624 

Bok,  Edward,  495 

Booth,  Charles,  33,  577 

Bootlegging,  733-734,  737;  and  rising 
plane  of  living,  73  7-738 

Bosanquet,  Mrs.  Helen,  314  ff.,  877 

Boston,  wages  in,  352;  costs  of  medical 
care  in,  661;  cost  of  living  in,  674 

Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  497,  578,  579 

Bradstreet's  Trade  Journal,  345 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  304 

Breckenridge,  Sophonisba  P.,  573,  584 

British  Labor  Party,  758,  819,  849 

British  Trades  Board  Act,  279 

Brockton,  Massachusetts,  582 

Broken  homes,  151,  321.  See  Family 
breakdown 

Brown,  George  M.,  303 

Brown,  Justice,  58 

Brown,  Rome  G.,  303,  308 

Browne,  Waldo  R.,  53 

Bruce,  Dorothy  H.,  567,  569 

Bruere,  Martha  Bensley,  737-738 

Budget  studies,  267,  295,  358  ff.,  660- 
661;  history  of,  480-492;  sociological 
significance  of,  488-501;  methods  of, 
488,  499;  future,  497  ff-,  500-501;  in- 
comparability  of,  501;  by  Department 
of  Agriculture,  662.  See  Household 
accounts 

Budgetary  pressure,  196-198,  469 

Budgets,  standard,  268,  407-408,  471; 
of  and  for  women  workers,  277-283; 
fallacies  in  standard,  3 5 8-3 60 ff.;  based 
on  current  prices,  359.  See  Charity 
budgets,  Costs  of  living,  Family  budg- 
ets, Household  accounts,  Minimum 
budgets,  Quantity  budgets 

Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society,  540 

Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  53,  55, 
342,  349 

Burials,  12,  718,  719;  standards  for, 
397-398;  expenses  of,  589.  See  Fu- 
neral expenses 

Burnett-Hurst,  A.  R.,  578 

Burns,  Allen  T.,  819 

Business  cycles,  235,  242,  243 

Butler,  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  152 
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"Buyers'  strikes,"  233,  704 
Byington,   Margaret   F.,   52,  55,   57,  63, 
543  ff.,  579,  7io,  711,  712 

California,  wages  in,  340;  minimum  wage 
in,  348;  University  of,  567  ff.;  State 
Board  of  Health,  652;  rural  child  wel- 
fare in,  870,  873,  875;  rural  health  in, 

875 

Campbell,  John  Charles,  77 

Candy,  596 

Candy  industry,  295 

Canning,  176 

Capillarity.  See  Social  climbing;  Social 
mobility;   Standards,  dynamic 

Capital,  372-3  73.  891;  accumulation  of, 
232;  lack  of,  259,  369  ff.;  from  profits 
or  savings,  370-371 

Capitalism,  257,  854-855.  See  Indus- 
trialism 

Carburetors,  806-807 

Carfare,  160,  397.    See  Family  budgets 

Carver,  Thomas  Nixon,  6,  452,  838 

Case  studies,  107-109,  143,  406-407, 
768-782;  need  of,  11 1 

Case  work.    See  Family  case  work 

Catchings,  Waddill,  250,  448-449,  597 

Catholicism,  standards  and  social  eco- 
nomic principles  of,  442-449,  612-613, 
619  ff.,  827  ff.;  and  luxury,  614;  re- 
construction program  of  American, 
849  ff.;   versus  socialism,  855,  857 

Celibacy,  48,  613,  618;  and  poverty, 
645.  See  Childlessness,  Marriage,  Race- 
suicide 

Censorship,  753 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
857 

Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  481 

Chapin,  Robert  C,  33,  53,  55,  159,  337, 
343,  490,  544,  578,  579,  665,  788 

Character,  17,  35,  41,  45,  107-no,  639- 
640,  763-764,  778  ff.,  831-832,  891; 
through  control  of  consumption,  754- 
755.  See  Delinquency,  Immorality, 
Morality,    Sex    education 

Charity,  158-163,  482,  596,  597,  760- 
782,  824,  893,  895,  899;  relation  of, 
to  standards  of  living,  33;  under- 
mining standards  of,  45;  versus  wages, 
309;  as  luxury,  438;  "benefits"  for, 
449;  subsidizing  wages,  542-543;  ver- 
sus birth  control,  622;  and  birth  rate, 
635.  See  Benevolences,  Philanthropy, 
Relief 

Charity  budgets,  89,  160,  309  ff.,  471, 
501  ff.,  523,  542,  575,  576,  655,  679; 
compared  with  wages,  539  ff.;  versus 
unskilled  incomes,  541  ff.  See  Deficit 
level,  Family  budgets,  Minimum  stand- 
ards, Poverty  line 

Charity  organization  societies,  768.  See 
Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

Chase,  Stuart,  256,  420,  798  ff.,  819  ff. 

Chautauqua,  436 


Chicago,  costs  of  medical  care  in,  661; 
cost  of  living  in,   674;    wages  in,  679 

Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  309, 
523,  54i,  77i,  808 

Chicago  Standard  Budget,  309-315,  523- 
543,  573,  769 

Chicago  United  Charities,  769-770,  773- 
782   passim 

Child  bearing,  335 

Child  care,  standards  of,  28-29,  35,  79, 
130  ff.,  142  ff.,  170-173,  423,  869-876. 
See  Child  health,  Child  welfare,  Infant 
care 

Child  health,  urban  and  rural,  422  ff.; 
effect  of  maternity  care  on,  423;  rural, 
875-876.  See  Child  care,  Child  wel- 
fare, Health  centers,  Infant  care,  In- 
fant mortality,  Maternity  and  Infancy 
Act,  Public  health 

Child  labor,  291-292,  322,  579,  651,  674 
685-686,  854,  859,  860,  861,  896-899 
rural,  84,  143,  870  ff.;  Negro,  133: 
caused  by  ignorance  and  poverty,  423 
abolition  of,  860;  health  and  educa 
tion,  aspects  of,  867-868;  supervision 
of,  868-869;  and  poverty,  873;  rural 
and  urban,  876-877.  See  Child-labor 
laws;  Standards,  child  labor 

Child-labor  laws,  6,  23,  291 

Child  management,  408 

Child  rearing,  costs  of,  573  ff.,  584-590, 
595  ff.,  610-61 1 ;  sacrifices  involved  in, 
611,  623,  630  ff.;  and  wages,  611  ff.; 
responsibility  in,  637  ff.,  647;  stand- 
ards in.  638-640;  cultural  and  biolog- 
ical, 643-644;  threatening  planes  and 
standards,  657;  and  health,  668  ff.  See 
Child  care,  Child  management,  Child 
welfare 

Child  welfare,  rural,  142-146,  869-876; 
affected  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  423; 
economic  aspects  of,  424;  conference 
on  standards  of,  424-425;  standards  of, 
465,  637-638,  656,  860-877  (see  Stand- 
ards); on  deficit  basis,  579-584;  and 
wages,  656,  686;  state-wide,  country- 
wide, 869  ff.;  centralization  of  rural, 
870;  by  states,  870-876.  See  Child 
care,  Child  health,  Child  management, 
Child  rearing,  Health  centers,  Infant 
care,  Infant  mortality,  Maternity  care, 
Pre-school  movement,  Standards,  etc. 

Childbirth.    See  Maternity  care 

Childlessness,  371,  620,  625,  626,  645, 
832.  See  Celibacy;  Birth  control;  Birth 
rate;  Family,  size  of;  Race-suicide 

Children,  of  working  mothers,  309,  619; 
cost  of,  573  ff.,  584-592,  610-61 1 ;  as  a 
luxury,  573;  as  part  of  standard  of  liv- 
ing, 584  ff.,  640;  requisite  to  maintain 
stock,  619;  unwanted,  625-626,  645, 
646;  quality  or  quantity  of,  647.  See 
Child  .  .  .;   Family,  size  of 

Children's  Bureau.  Sec  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau 

Chittenden,  Russell  H.,  544-547 
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Choices,  358,  438,  493,  798 

Christianity  and  luxury,  436-448,  461- 
465,  837;  versus  insatiability,  837.  See 
Catholicism,  Friends,  Protestantism, 
Unitarian  Church 

Christmas,  211,  368 

Churches,  81;  contributions  to,  12  (see 
Family  budgets);  institutional,  23; 
and  standards  of  living,  32-33;  rural, 
107;  Negro,  129,  133,  138,  140,  729, 
73i,  733;  and  luxury,  4386°.;  class 
standards  in,  439-441;  expenses  of, 
440;  self-indulgent,  440;  community 
standards  and  programs  of,  849  ff.  See 
Catholicism,  Protestant  Episcopal,  etc.; 
Standards,  Jewish,  etc.  • 

Cigar  industry,  wages  in,  339 

City  planning,  lack  of,  371 

Civil  liberties,  18,  22,  859 

Civilization,  13;  as  a  failure,  835-836. 
See  Culture 

Class  conflict,  48,  134,  861.  See  Class 
lines,  Industrial  disputes,  Labor  move- 
ment, Organized  labor,  Socialism,  Strikes 

Class  lines,  3-4,  10,  11,  46-48,  182-189, 
195,  202,  241,  367,  370,  439-441,  562, 
713,  747  ff.,  790,  853,  854,  893.  See 
Birth  rate,  differential;  Leisure  class, 
theory  of;  Standards,  class 

Class  standards.  See  Class  lines;  Leisure 
class;  Middle  class;  Standards,  class 

Classical  economists,  5 

Cleaners,  811,  812.   See  Soap 

Cleaning,  176 

Cleanliness,  153-154,  410,  477.  See  Sani- 
tation 

Clement,  Frank,  461,  467 

Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  403,  406- 
407 

Cleveland  Standard  Budget,  407 

Climate,  12 

Clinics,  863-866 

Clothing,  12,  18,  74-75,  80,  94-96,  100- 
101,  104-106,  112,  113,  115,  116,  117, 
118,  120,  122,  123,  124-127,  133,  138- 
139,  141,  146,  149-150,  153,  160,  203, 
277,  282,  288,  317-319,  320,  321,  323, 
324-326,  338,  356,  358,  368,  370,  392, 
397,  400,  402,  477-478,  480-481,  482, 
486,  532-536,  538-539,  547,  550,  55i, 
556-558,  561,  562,  568,  570-572,  574, 
578,  587,  589,  611,  631,  667,  675-677, 
691-692,  695-696,  699-700,  712,  719, 
724,  725,  732,  748,  753,  785,  789,  824, 
828-829,  840,  845,  866,  878-879,  890; 
motives  in,  194,  199,  200,  295;  stand- 
ards of,  197-201 ;  standards  of  women's, 
361,  372;  luxurious,  431-433,  824; 
family  requirements  of,  509-514,  526- 
527,  530-531;  origin  of  styles  in,  666, 
668;  standardized,  802 

Cold  storage,  803 

Collective  bargaining,  272,  291,  293,  307, 
861 

College  life,  842-847 

Collier,  John,  69 


Colorado,  housing  of  rural  child  labor  in, 
143;  wages  in,  349;  medical  care  in, 
662;    rural  child  welfare  in,   871,  873 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College, 
396,  399,  413,  810 

Columbus,  Ohio,  cost  of  medical  care  in, 
662 

Comfort  and  comforts,  31,  47,  128,  225- 
227,  230,  343,  358,  363,  369,  492,  705, 
706,  745,  878-880,  883.  See  Stand- 
ards, American;  Standards,  comfort 

Cornish,  Newel  H.,  52,  53,  55,  57,  58,  59, 
60,  749  ff. 

Commerce,  schools  of,  14 

Commercialized  vice,  596,  666-667.  See 
Gambling,  Liquor,  Vice 

Committee  on  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
660  ff. 

Commodities,  new,  365,  699-700 

Commons,  John  R.,  709 

Communication,  82,  85 

Communism,  275 

Community  drama  and  pageants,  23 

Community  nursing,  788 

Community  standards,  13,  14,  25,  26,  27, 
31,  58,  85,  156-157,  275,  288-289,  541, 
707  ff.,  7i4,  739,  756,  760  ff.,  788, 
849-887,  889  ff.;  relation  of,  to  objec- 
tives and  scales  of  value,  58,  61;  for 
Negroes,  129,  132,  135-136;  of  child 
care,  144,  583-584;  for  disadvantaged 
children,  145;  replacing  insurance  and 
savings,  196-197;  versus  individual- 
ism, 290;  as  rules  of  the  game,  290  ff.; 
through  consumer  pressure,  294;  main- 
tained by  courts,  etc.,  302;  and  luxury, 
437-45i;  maintained  through  charity, 
576-577;  favoring  differential  birth 
rate,  608-610;  for  family  size,  611  ff.; 
of  morality,  754;  of  churches,  849  ff.; 
for  future,  849  ff.;  statutes  as,  862; 
rural,  878;  current  prospects  of,  895  ff. 

Companionate,  18 

Companionship,  79 

Competition,  263,  307,  856,  858,  883, 
885;  of  standards,  82;  preventing  over- 
population, 607;  threatening  standards, 
651;  reduced  by  standardization,  795  ff. 
See  Competitive  expenditure 

Competitive  expenditure,  47,  52,  62,  202- 
211.  See  Leisure  class ;  Standards,  com- 
petitive 

Complementary  utility,  223-228 

Concerts,  893-894 

Conformity.    See  Standardization 

Congestion,  156,  162,  272,  317,  371,  633, 
892.    See  Overcrowding 

Connecticut,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91, 
103,  115;  "Blue  Laws"  of,  747  ff-; 
rural  children  in,  871,  875;  rural  health 
in,  875 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  114 

Conquests,  4 

Conservation,  433,  889  ff.;  in  consump- 
tion, 393;  as  war  program,  751-752 

Conservatism,  36,  193,  889 
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Consumers,  incomes  of,  250;  isolated 
from  producers,  369-371;  isolation  and 
ignorance  of,  804  ff. ;  defrauded,  806  ff. 
See  Consumption,  Expenditure 

Consumers'  Leagues,  294,  340,  348;  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  340.  See  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  White  lists 

Consumption,  ethical  aspects  of,  2-3; 
personal,  3,  10;  economics  of,  14,  87, 
194-211,  223-252,  390,  392;  woman 
as  director  of,  176;  constructive  con- 
trol of,  209-211;  as  cause  and  effect 
of  production,  244;  in  need  of  financ- 
ing, 249;  obstacles  to  efficient,  393; 
problems  of  urban,  413-414;  problems 
of  rural,  415-420;  empirical,  versus 
scientific,  416-417;  need  for  expert  re- 
search in,  421;  local  variations  in,  495; 
unit  of  human,  503;  Negroes'  habits  of, 
677;  conspicuous,  711  (see  Expendi- 
ture, Leisure  class,  Waste) ;  changed 
by  prohibition,  733-744;  and  prosper- 
ity, 739;  static  versus  expanding,  742; 
regulation  of,  749-753;  in  war  time, 
7SO-7SI;  as  alleged  natural  right,  754; 
control  of,  through  legislation  or  self- 
restraint,  754;  for  and  against  limit- 
ing, 754  ff.  See  Budgets,  Consumption, 
Demand,  Expenditure,  Family  budgets, 
Sumptuary  laws 

Consumptionism,  238 

Contacts,  69,  74,  77,  79,  82,  85,  117,  128 

Contentment,  2  10 

Continence,  618-619.    See  Celibacy 

Continuation  schools,  23,  867 

Contraception.    See  Birth  control 

Control  of  appetites,  7 

Conveniences,  131,  133 

Conventions,  9,  185,  229-230.  See  Ap- 
pearances; Custom;  Habits;  Standards, 
conventional 

Cooking.    See  Food,  preparation  of 

Cooper,  John  M.,  614,  624,  625 

Cooperative  buying,  372 

Cooperative  kitchens,  655 

Cooperative  movement,  14,  852,  855,  861 

Coppin,  Levi  J.,  130 

Costs  of  living,  on  Towa  farms,  88  ff. ;  re- 
lation of,  to  standards,  112,  184,  278; 
changes  of,  in  relation  to  wages,  267  ff., 
346,  681;  as  basis  of  wages,  267  ff., 
276,  295-297,  330  ff.;  varying  by  local- 
ity, 268;  urban  and  rural,  268;  based 
on  health,  281;  in  New  York,  298- 
299,  362,  674;  in  Washington,  D.C., 
298-299;  of  New  York  City  working 
women,  300  ff.;  changes  in,  324,  327, 
345;  by  cities,  325,  351,  674;  in  for- 
eign countries,  326-329;  in  shipbuild- 
ing centers,  345;  increases  in,  by  cities, 
35i;  by  years,  since  1890,  356;  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  356;  deterring 
standards,  359;  affected  by  standards, 
367;  studies  of,  based  on  family  budg- 
ets, 486;  indices  of  variability  of,  494; 
rising,  634,  651;  and  birth  rate,  635; 


Federal  survey  of,  660-661;  excess 
varieties  raising,  795;  proposals  for  re- 
duction of,  852.   See  Prices 

Cotton  industry,  wages  in,  336,  339.  See 
Textiles 

Crapsey,  Algernon  Sidney,  36 

Crazes,  8.    See  Fads 

Credit  unions  as  maintenance  for  stand- 
ards, 815.   See  Loan  sharks 

Crises,  12 

Crum,  F.  S.,  624 

Cultural  heritage,  28,  643-644.  See  Cul- 
ture, Customs,  Tradition 

Cultural  lag,  87,  163,  379,  706,  881 

Culture,  13,  319,  321,  364,  368,  899; 
southwest  Indian,  69-77;  diffusion  of, 
69,  70,  74,  77;  competition  of,  606  ff.; 
versus  happiness,  835-836.  See  Es- 
thetic expression,  Civilization,  Cultural 
heritage,  Custom,  Folkways,  Mores, 
Tradition 

Culture  contacts,  69,  74,  77 

Custom  and  customs,  154,  183,  185,  186, 
188,  265,  323,  414,  711,  712,  881.  See 
Habits 

Dabney,  W.  P.,  738 

Darrow,  Clarence,  813 

Davies,  David,  33,  489,  577,  579 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  651  ff. 

Day  nurseries,   151,  387,  407 

Dealey,  James  Q.,  31-32 

Death  rate,  5,  7,  42,  259-260,  268,  609, 
625,668;  and  standard^  of  living,  425; 
and  birth  rates,  635;  and  size  of  family, 
635.    See  Infant  mortality 

Decadence,  15,  595  ff.  See  Luxury;  Stand- 
ards, luxury 

Decency,  34,  47,  60,  62,  227.  See  Stand- 
ards, decency 

Decoration,  75-77.    See  Ornamentation 

Defectives,  278 

Defects,  864,  865;  mental,  and  standards, 
774-778 

Deficit,  147,  320-321,  323;  versus  sur- 
plus, 431.  See  Deficit  economy,  Def- 
icit level,  Family  budgets,  Planes  of 
living,  Poverty,  Relief,  Wages 

Deficit  economy,  41,  210,  253,  256,  366, 
369 

Deficit  level.  See  Charity,  Deficit,  Deficit 
level,  Planes  of  living,  Poverty,  Wages, 
etc. 

De  Forest,  Robert,  767 

Delaware,  rural  health  in,  875;  rural 
child  welfare  in,  875 

Delicatessens,  7,  81,  785.   See  Restaurants 

Delinquency  under  low  planes  and  stand- 
ards, 582 

Demand,  12,  65,  82,  107,  125,  127-128, 
223,  237,  240,  244,  249,  250,  710,  883, 
898;  determining  production,  436-437, 
450,  454;  curves  of,  494;  marginal, 
676;  controlled  through  standardiza- 
tion, 795;  and  production,  250,  839, 
842.  See  Budgetary  pressure,  Consump- 
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tion,  Expenditures,  Needs,  New  wants, 
Purchasing  power 

Demolin,  E.,  491 

Dempsey,  Mary  B.,  582 

Denis,  H.,  497 

Dental  care,  864 

Dentists,  role  of,  23 

Dependency,  relation  of,  to  standards  of 
living,  29,  33.  See  Charity,  Pauperism, 
Relief,  Social  work 

Depopulation.  See  Famine,  Race  suicide, 
Underpopulation 

Depreciation,  520 

Depressions,  246-249,  884,  887,  898; 
agricultural,  81-82,  90,   145 

De  Schweinitz,  Karl,  789,  790 

Des  Moines,  wage  earners'  family  ex- 
penses in,  100-102 

Detroit,  cost  of  living  in,  674 

Devas,  C.  S.,  617 

Devine,  Edward  T.,  25,  34,  50,  51,  83, 
85,  767-768,  877,  889  ff.,  897 

Diet  and  diets,  359,  677-678,  696,  863- 
866,  892 ;  new,  254,  368,  401,  545,  615, 
616,  631,  698,  699,  723.  See  Dietaries, 
Food,  Meat,  Milk,  etc.,  Nutrition 

Dietaries,   359,   398-399,   503.    See  Diet 

Dietitians.    See  Home  economics 

Diffusion,  69,  77 

Diminishing  returns,  7,  51,  256,  369 

Diminishing  utility,  842 

Dinsmore,  John  C,  808 

Discontent,  186,  430,  706,  834,  877,  880 

Discoveries,  602,  689;  of  natural  re- 
sources, 7,   10.    See  Inventions 

Discrimination  (race),  129,  132,  136,  747 

Disease,  148,  156,  159-160,  321,  322, 
332,  543,  568-569,  618,  633,  651,  770, 
774-78i,  789,  851,  853,  894,  896-897, 
898;  occupational,  36,  860.  See  Health, 
Medical  care 

Disillusion,  835 

Disinfectants,  811 

Display,  9,  15,  49,  202-211,  427  ff.,  431- 
434,  438,  819  ff.,  830,  840,  841.  See 
Consumption,  honorific;  Emulation; 
Expenditure,  honorific;  Extravagance; 
Leisure  class;  Luxury;  Standards, 
luxury;    Wastefulness;   etc. 

Distribution,  of  wealth,  145,  256,  293, 
621-622,  840  ff.,  855,  856,  858,  861, 
875-876,  895;  inefficiency  of,  237,  240, 
806;  of  goods,  415-420;  of  resources, 
615  ff.,  620.  See  Deficit,  Income,  Mid- 
dle class,  Millionaires,  Pauperism, 
Poverty,   Surplus,  Wages,   Wealth 

District  of  Columbia,  minimum-wage  law 
in,  291 

District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Board,   298-299 

Dittmer,  C.  G.,  492 

Dividends  threatening  wage  standards, 
296-297.  See  Parasitic  industry,  Profits, 
Surplus 

Division  of  labor,  74;  in  production  and 
consumption,  380-381 


Domestic  science.   See  Home  economics 
Domestic    service,    118,    370,    557,    561, 

568,  569,  572,  828,  866 
Donham,  S.  Agnes,  479 
Douglas,  Dorothy,  278,  501 
Douglas,  Paul  H.,  58,  59,  278,  461,  467, 

487,  790-795 
Drainage,  516 
Drama,  23 
Dress.    See  Clothing 
Drugs,  15,  48,  357,  812,  866,  896 
Dublin,  Louis  I.,  584,  605,  619 
Dubonnet,  Mrs.  Paul,  431 
Ducpetiaux,  Edouard,  316,  489,  491 
Duke,  Emma,  580,  582 
Duncan,  Beatrice  S.,  580,  582 
Duval,  H.  Gordon,  825 
Dwight,  Timothy,  708 
Dynamic  standards.    See  Standards,  dy- 


Earning  capacity,  789.  See  Efficiency, 
Purchasing  power 

East,  E.  M.,  261,  615,  617 

"Economic  man,"  544 

Economic  processes,  relation  of  standards 
to,  32,  223-252.  See  Consumption, 
Demand,  Distribution,  Production 

Economic  reforms,  622,  790-797;  and 
birth  rate,  621-622,  636;  proposed  by 
churches,  etc.,  849-882 

Economics.  See  Economic  processes,  Eco- 
nomic reforms,  Economy 

Economy,  including  conservation  and  ef- 
ficiency, 598;  true  and  false,  598-599, 
712,  837,  886 

Eden,  Sir  Frederick  M.,  33,  316,  489, 
579 

Edison,  Thomas,  466 

Education,  48,  95,  100-101,  104,  108, 
288,  323,  335,  368,  422,  424,  437,  457, 
478,  481,  528,  532-538,  558-559,  572, 
587,  589,  597,  643,  674,  700-701,  7", 
762-765,  770-778,  833,  854,  876,  889- 
894,  898;  standards  in,  6,  12,  14,  18, 
19,  28-29,  35,  45,  46,  134,  156-157, 
188,  336,  372,  423,  528,  532-538,  562, 
637,  639,  854,  860,  867-868;  com- 
pulsory, 6,  866-868,  872,  893-894;  as 
support  of  standards,  9-1 1,  747,  815; 
as  process  of  raising  standards,  46, 
209,  364;  as  cause  and  effect  of  stand- 
ards, 48;  related  to  class  conflict,  48; 
as  factor  in  rural  standards,  107-109, 
112,  113,  114,  115,  117,  119,  127,  128, 
132,  133,  142,  145;  lack  of,  and 
poverty,  156;  as  badge  of  status,  216; 
low  standards  in,  423;  subsidized,  539; 
and  fecundity,  628;  Negro,  729-732, 
872;  and  prohibition,  735,  749;  and 
family  wage,  792 ;  public  and  private, 
854;  rural,  871-872,  875,  886.  See 
Health  education,  Moral  education, 
Schools,  Sex  education,  Vocational  edu- 
cation, Workers'  education 

Educational  Buyers'  Association,  808 
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Efficiency,  267,  433,  544-545,  879,  891; 
as  test  of  standards,  51  ff.,  58  ff.;  re- 
quirements and  measurement  of,  59; 
levels  of,  as  measure  of  standards,  61; 
undermined  by  wages,  142,  306  ff.;  and 
prohibition,  735-737,  743;  dependent 
on  plane  of  living,  789;  and  conserva- 
tion, 889.    See  Earning  capacity 

Eiffel  Tower,  428 

Eight-hour  day,  272,  274-275.  See  Hours 
of  labor 

Electric  Power  Club,  810 

Electricity,  884 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  15 

Eliot,  Thomas  D.,  613,  624-625 

Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  strike  at,  686 

Ellwood,  Charles  A.,  37,  38 

Ely,  Edwin  W.,  796 

Ely,  Richard  T.,  6,  32,  34,  50,  438,  461, 
467,  599 

Emergencies,  362,  535 

Emigration,  4 

Employment,  18,  148,  763-765,  770-771, 
861,  890;  of  children,  867-869;  stand- 
ards of  (see  Standards,  employment). 
See  Child  labor;  Employment  exchanges; 
Labor;  Unemployment;  Women,  in  in- 
dustry; Women's  work 

Employment  exchanges,  852,  861 

Emulation.  See  Imitation;  Competitive  ex- 
penditure; Standards,  competitive 

Engel,  Ernst,  33,  315,  316-317,  480,  481, 
489-493  passim,  496,  497.  See  Engel's 
laws 

Engel's  laws,  12,  39,  141,  316,  321,  480- 
482,  488,  491-493,  674 

Epps,  Martha,  489 

Epstein,  Abraham,  327  ff.,  486,  595 

Erskine,  A.  R.,  246 

Escape  impulse,   129 

Ethnocentricity,   191 

Eugenics  and  birth-rate,  626,  645.  See 
Standards  of  living,  for  parenthood 

Evaluation,  42,  51,  58  ff.,  185  ff. 

Exchange  of  products,  74 

Kxpansion  factor,  1 

Expenditure  and  expenditures,  honorific, 
9,  184,  189,  193,  194,  202,  203-211, 
386,  7H-7I4,  819  ff.,  827-837,  839; 
inefficient,  52,  62-63,  364-365,  393, 
654,  721-723;  identified  with  consump- 
tion, 54,  58,  59;  as  an  art,  87,  90, 
392  ff.,  469-479,  503,  544-548,  721, 
725,  726,  782-790,  882  ff.  (5ee  also 
Home  economics);  studies  of  farm 
household,  88  ff.,  91  ff.,  490,  498;  dis- 
tribution of  Iowa  farm,  88  ff.,  94-99; 
as  woman's  function,  90;  of  industrial 
groups,  91,  146-147;  distinguished 
from  total  goods  received  or  used,  94; 
distribution  of  United  States  farm 
family,  102  ff.,  n  1  ff.;  distribution  af- 
fected by  income,  105-106,  123,  125- 
177,  146-147,  359;  affected  by  size  of 
family,  106;  cautions  about  compari- 
sons of  rural  and  urban,  114;  of  Phila- 


delphia Negro  households,  136-141; 
distribution  of,  146-147,  316-321,  358, 
480-485,  674-675,  677;  academic,  154, 
570;  unadjusted  to  modern  family  in- 
come, 176;  as  basis  of  prosperity,  231- 
250,  436-437,  565,  595;  physiological 
versus  nonphysiological,  323,  491  ff.; 
efficiency  of,  335,  544  ff.;  yearly,  of 
white  industrial  families,  343-344; 
same,  by  cities,  344;  possible  standard 
distributions  of,  358;  flexibility  of, 
358;  at  various  income  levels,  359;  of 
working  girls,  362;  effective  versus  un- 
wise, 364-366;  backward  art  of,  364- 
366,377-389,  393  ff.,  576;  experimental, 
with  rising  wages,  366;  increasing,  372; 
ethics  of,  392;  need  for  guidance  in, 
393  ff.,  421,  576;  guidance  of  urban, 
413-414;  guidance  of  rural,  415-420; 
by  specification,  421,  813;  motivation 
of,  438;  determining  social  organiza- 
tion, 454;  as  indices  of  standards,  490, 
498;  land,  versus  family,  492-493; 
variability  of,  494-495;  ambiguous 
items  of,  498;  variables  affecting,  500; 
statistical  analysis,  500;  norms  of, 
544;  personal  equation  in,  544;  indi- 
vidualized in  professional  budgets,  570; 
thrifty,  601;  family,  651;  for  medical 
care,  660-666;  changing,  692-741;  and 
increased  wealth,  693  ff. ;  national,  695; 
incongruous,  697-698;  increasing  skill 
in,  702,  726;  alternate,  705;  under  pro- 
hibition, 733-744;  alternates  to  liquor, 
744,  755;  on  deluded  basis,  805  ff.;  ef- 
fects of,  on  others'  standards,  840; 
lavish,  840;  banal,  841;  hectic  versus 
leisurely,  841;  grotesque,  842;  of  col- 
lege students,  842-847;  training  for, 
852;  public,  886.  See  Budgets,  Con- 
sumers, Consumption,  Costs  of  living, 
Demand,  Display,  Engel's  laws,  Ex- 
travagance, Family  budgets,  Household 
accounts,  Household  expenditure,  House- 
keeping, Housewives,  Luxury,  Neces- 
sities, Plane  of  living,  Staples,  Waste- 
fulness, etc. 

Exploitation,  49-50,  256,  296-300,  305- 
308,  309,  369,  568,  621,  633,  635, 
662-663,  709,  858,  866,  870-874. 
See  Deficit,  Industrialism,  Medical 
care,  Parasitic  employers  and  indus- 
try, Steel  industry,  Textile  industry, 
Wages,   etc. 

Extravagance,  15,  163-164,  211,  225, 
241,  363,  438,  548,  595-597,  710,  720, 
840,  891,  898;  alleged,  among  wage- 
earners,  365;  restraint  of,  373;  im- 
morality of,  431-455;  of  women,  431- 
433,  455;  and  war,  454~455;  as  rising 
standards,  458-459;  undermining  na- 
tions, 596;  versus  high  standards,  598; 
due  to  low  wages,  'axes,  632;  and  revo- 
lution, 838-839;  collegiate,  846-847. 
See  Display,  Flings,  Gluttony,  Luxury, 
Wastefulness 
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Factories,  wages  in,  336 

Factory  inspection,  290-291,  294,  868- 
869,  873 

Fads,  8,  9,  692.    See  Crazes 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  wages  in,  335- 
336;  medical  care  in,  662 

Family,  size  of,  11,  44~45,  48,  104,  106, 
112,  120,  121,  126-127,  139,  151,  159, 
263,  266,  269-270,  275,  370,  373,  501, 
526,  530,  600,  603  ff.,  606,  607,  613, 
623,  626,  634,  651,  675,  677,  790  ff.; 
self-sufficient,  versus  average  urban,  2  1- 
22;  changes  in,  21,  36,  38;  standards 
of,  70,  107-110,  130-131,  330-357, 
768-782;  expenditures  of,  146-147  (see 
Expenditure,  Family  budgets) ;  immi- 
grant, larger  than  native,  263;  as  basis 
for  wages,  269-270,  330-357  passim, 
611-613,  790  ff.  (see  Family  wage); 
normal,  295  (see  Family  integrity); 
income  standards  for,  330-357  passim; 
threatened,  367;  individualization  of, 
390;  industrialized,  urbanized,  390;  of 
five  not  typical,  501;  supplementary 
earnings  in,  501;  requirements  of,  525- 
526,  638;  and  birth  control,  606,  623; 
large,  at  expense  of  children,  607; 
right  to  a,  611-613,  621-622;  over- 
limited,  620  (see  Childlessness);  soli- 
darity of,  affected  by  income,  634; 
standard  size  of,  675,  677;  morale  of 
(see  Morale);  so-called  typical,  790  ff.; 
community  standards  for,  895  ff.  See 
also  Family  breakdown,  Family  budg- 
ets, Family  case  work,  Family  income, 
Family  integrity,  Family  wage,  etc. 

Family  breakdown,  20-22,  151,  773, 
779  ff.;  due  to  unlimited  childbearing, 
626,  640 

Family  budgets,  11,  13,  14,  27,  194-201, 
309-313,  356-35  7,  492;  rarity  of,  52; 
planning,  versus  spent,  54,  480;  dis- 
tinguished from  standards,  54-55,  63; 
values  of,  for  setting  standards,  56, 
136-137,  493;  studied  as  basis  of 
standards,  56-62,  89,  136-137,  490, 
498;  quantity  versus  cost,  59;  as  basis 
of  home-economics  education,  90;  func- 
tions of,  92-94,  469-480;  advantages 
of,  92-94,  475-476;  of  Negro  migrants 
in  Philadelphia,  136-141;  on  deficit 
basis,  139-140;  at  charity  level,  160- 
161;  and  installment  buyings,  2 3 7-238 ; 
actual  versus  standard,  268-269;  mini- 
mum-quantity (see  Minimum-quantity 
budget);  flexibility  of  minimum,  295, 
533-535;  minimum  industrial,  327, 
330-357;  flexible  versus  standardized, 
358;  based  on  minimum  costs,  360  ff.; 
improperly  distributed,  364-365;  and 
home  economics,  397  ff.;  in  social  case 
work,  405,  408;  for  normal  homes, 
413;  proportioning  of  rural  family, 
416;  difficulties  in  making,  470,  472- 
480;  items  in,  472-473;  difficulties  in 
following,    475;    compared   with   busi- 


ness, 476;  and  income,  477-478;  as 
planes  versus  as  standards,  479;  objec- 
tive, versus  popular  standards,  484; 
based  on  accounts,  484,  500-501; 
technique  of  operating,  484-485;  ap- 
portionment, 485;  shared  by  children, 
485;  versus  elements  in  standard,  485; 
and  cost  of  living  studies,  486,  500;  of 
farmers,  488-500;  of  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  employees,  491;  competition  of 
elements  in,  492-493;  rural  versus 
urban,  493 ;  reflecting  social  organiza- 
tion and  mobility,  493,  496,  500; 
physical  versus  monetary  units  in,  498; 
studies  of,  500;  as  basis  of  wages,  500; 
unsuitable  measure  of  standards  and 
costs,  501;  subsidized,  523,  533,  542- 
543,  548,  568-569,  575;  variant,  544; 
average  American,  548-553;  as  af- 
fected by  rising  costs,  674;  as  affected 
by  new  commodities,  699-700,  703; 
for  immigrants,  726,  782  ff.;  training 
for,  726,  782-788;  on  the  farm,  884. 
See  Expenditures,  Family  monographs, 
Household  accounts,  Housekeeping 

Family  case  work,  based  on  charity 
budget,  575  ff.;  prostituted  on  pallia- 
tive level,  680;  and  standards,  760- 
790;  function  of,  in  relation  to  plane 
of  living,  762-765,  768;  results  of,  ap- 
praised, 768-782;  results  of  success- 
ful, 768-778;  results  of  unsuccessful, 
777  ff.;  by  courts,  779-780;  for  sub- 
standard, normal,  and  superstandard, 
788  ff.    See  Charity,  Relief,  Social  work 

Family  income,  623;  unadjusted  to  mod- 
ern housekeeping,  176;  inadequacy  of, 
309  ff.;  contrasted  with  wage,  580.  See 
Family  wage 

Family  integrity,  321,  322-323,  637-640, 
895  ff.;  as  test  of  standards,  14;  in- 
dispensable to  organic  welfare  and 
normality,  16-17;  preconditions  of, 
17  ff.,  22;  biological,  moral,  economic, 
and  sociolegal  bases,  17-18;  interre- 
lation of  preconditions,  20;  interrela- 
tion with  elements  of  standard  of 
living,  20,  22;  breakdown  of,  20-21 
(see  Family  breakdown) ;  interrelation 
with  standard  of  living,  22,  33;  effects 
of  rising  standards  upon,  30;  competi- 
tive spending  undermining,  31 

Family  life,  78-79,  148-149,  379,  544, 
727,  756,  762-765;  rural,  142  ff.;  af- 
fected by  poverty  and  industry,  309; 
satisfactions  in,  390;  versus  great 
fortunes,  622-623;  normal,  622-624; 
standards  in,  638;  and  prohibition, 
736 

Family  monographs,  480,  499.  See  House- 
hold accounts 

Family  pattern,  17,  18,  639-640,  860; 
broken,  20-21,  779  ff.  See  Family 
breakdown 

Family  wage,  264,  611-613,  790-795 

Famine,  5,  259,  616,  618 
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Farm  Bureau,  884 

Farm  mortgages,  128,  881 

Farmers.    See  Rural  .  .  . 

Farms,  size  of,  128;  wages  on,  337-338 

Fashion  and  fashions,  9,  185,  198-200, 
234,  805-806,  814,  829,  840;  and 
morals,  756;  standardized,  802.  See 
Clothing,  Fads„  Luxury 

Fecundity  and  standards  of  living,  623- 
629.    See  Family,  size  of 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  860  ff.; 
Commission  on  Race  Relations,  129 

Federated  American  Engineering  Societies, 
256,   797 

Feis,  Herbert,  58 

Feminism,  38,  47,  170-172,  174-176,  227, 
228.  See  Women,  in  industry,  in  poli- 
tics, etc.;  Women's  work 

Field,  James  A.,  usage  of  term  "  stand- 
ards," 1 

Fifth  Avenue,  625,  820 

Fire  protection,  22,  132,  135,  226 

Fiske,  John,  643 

Five-and-ten-cent  stores,   296 

Flings,  414 

Flowers,  843 

Folkways,  8,  31,  42  ff. 

Follett,  Mary  P.,  87 

Food  and  foods,  11,  18,  71-74,  94-96, 
100-101,  103-105,  112,  113,  115,  116, 
118,  119-127  passim,  133,  138-139, 
141,  142,  146-148,  151,  160,  220,  224- 
226,  282,  284,  295,  316-318,  319,  321, 
323,  324-326,  338,  362,  367,  370,  397, 
477-478,  480-481,  482-483,  486,  492- 
493,  502-508,  532-536,  538-539,  546, 
547,  549,  556-558,  561-562,  568,  570- 
572,  578,  586,  589,  611,  639,  652-655, 
667,  674,  677,  678,  679,  695-696,  698, 
70i,  723,  732,  824,  828,  843,  879,  890, 
896;  standards  in,  27,  39-40,  7i~74, 
80,  201,  504-508,  525-526,  529-530, 
544,  574,  804;  preparation  of,  73,  81, 
131,  153,  194,  365,  390-391,  401,  405- 
406,  414,  717,  724,  783-787,  828,  864; 
preservation  of,  254-255,  368,  803; 
family  requirements  for,  356,  503  ff., 
506-508,  544  ff.;  transportation  of, 
368;  costs  of  distributing,  372;  laws 
for  pure,  387;  as  index  of  plane  of 
living,  493;  individual  requirements 
for,  503-504,  526,  530,  544-545,  574, 
678;  versus  nutrition,  545;  production 
of,  614-617;  grading  of,  803.  See  Diet, 
Dietaries,   Malnutrition,  Nutrition 

Foresight,  597,  600-601.  See  Budgets, 
Family  budgets,  Insurance 

Forest  reserves,  23 

Foster,  William  T.,  250,  448-449,  597 

Francis,  Saint,  462 

Frankfurter,  Felix,  303  ff.,  308 

Fraternities,  845  ff. 

Fraud.    See  Advertising,  Misrepresentation 

Frederick,  Christine,  693,  705 

Freedom,  275;  in  terms  of  surplus,  285 

Friday,  David,  341,  703 


Friends,  the,  373,  860;  standards  of, 
452,  455,  462 

Frontier  life,  890 

Fuel,  11,  18,  146,  150,  160,  282,  284, 
319,  321,  324-326,  338,  356-357,  397, 
427,  431,  433,  434,  435,  438,  477,  480, 
482,  517,  552,  568,  572,  674,  675,  676, 
677,  890.   See  Heating,  Warmth 

"Full  dinner  pail,"  363 

Fulton,  C.  W.,  303,  304 

Funeral  expenses,  589.    See  Burials 

Furnishings,  80,  95,  100-101,  104-106, 
107-109,  115,  116,  118,  122-124,  131, 
133,  138,  140,  143,  147,  149-150,  161, 
162,  282,  284,  316-317,  324-326,  356- 
357,  410,  486,  517-520,  527,  528,  531, 
532,  535,  536,  538,  55i,  556,  561,  572, 
631,  674-676,  690-691,  695,  719,  770, 
785,  786,  802,  822,  824,  828,  884,  890 

Furniture.   See  Furnishings 

Galpin,  Charles  J.,  85,  498 

Garbage,  81,  132 

Garland,  Hamlin,  77,  873 

Gary,  Elbridge  S.,  273 

Gastonia,  N.  C,  strike  at,  686 

Geddes,  Patrick,  605 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
413 

George,  Henry,  264 

Georgia,  wages  in,  331;  rural  child  wel- 
fare in,  870 

Gerin,  U.,  497 

Gerould,  Katharine  F.,  467 

Gibbs,  Winifred  S.,  93,  394,  578 

Gillette,  Lucy  H.,  413 

Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins  (Stetson),  836 

Gluttony,  831 

Goddard,  Pliny  E.,  69 

Goldmark,  Josephine,  305 

Golf,  596 

"Good  life,"  the,  19,  366 

Gorgas,  William  C,  305 

Government  competition,  852 

Government  regulation,  290  ff.,  852,  856; 
of  consumption,  7  (see  Sumptuary 
laws);  of  production,  7;  of  health,  7 
(see  Public  health);  of  labor,  7  (sec 
Labor  legislation) 

Great  Britain  Board  of  Trade  study  in 
the  United  States,  93 

Group  Living  Conference,  502 

Group-survival  value,  9 

Groves,  Ernest  R.,  610 

Growth,  865-866.  See  Malnutrition,  Nu- 
trition 

Habits,  8,  9,  42,  46,  62,  63,  65,  83,  107, 
186,  194,  208,  an,  224,  228,  265,  365, 
401,  411,  414,  415,  450,  481,  502,  654, 
696-697,  701,  706,  722-724,  770,  783, 
801,  878,  881,  892;  of  wealthy,  666  ff. 

Hairdressing,  75,  119 

Hamilton,  Alice,  308 

Hamilton,  Walton,  256 

Hammond,  J.  L.  L.  and  Barbara,  577 
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Hamsun,  Knut,  492 

Hanna,  H.  S.,  345 

Hardship,  263 

Harrison,  Frederic,  833 

Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  223 

Hawaii,  Commissioner  of  Labor  (reports), 
494;  rural  child  welfare  in,  874 

Haynes,  Elizabeth  R.,  130 

Haynes,  George  E.,  129-130 

Healing  cults,  22 

Health,  18,  27,  95,  98,  101,  104-106,  112, 
115,  117,  118,  122-124,  282,  288,  319, 
320,  332,  338,  365,  422,  482-483,  486, 
520-521,  527-S28,  535,  537,  538,  545, 
547-548,  552,  558-559,  561,  568,  572, 
574,  578,  588,  589,  633,  637,  639-640, 
762-765,  770-771,  775,  778,  787,  789, 
833-834,  860,  861,  862,  863,  865,  866, 
879,  890,  891,  893,  895;  Negro,  130- 
140  passim,  143-145,  161,  730,  732; 
as  test  of  well-being,  281-284;  and 
wages,  281-284,  304-308;  of  prosti- 
tutes versus  factory  workers,  308;  cost 
of,  660-666;  and  prohibition,  735;  and 
family  wage,  792  ;  in  industry,  852,  859; 
and  housing,  852  ;  and  child  labor,  866- 
867,  868;  rural,  874-875;  varying  by 
counties,  875.  See  Health  centers; 
Health  education;  Hospitals;  Medical 
care;  Public  health;  Sanitation;  Stand- 
ards, health 

Health  centers,  863-864,  866,  874 

''Health  coefficient,"  282 

Health  and  comfort.  See  Standards,  comfort 

Health  and  decency.  See  Standards,  decency 

Health  education,  22,  394  ff.,  863-866. 
See  Sex  education 

Heating,  81,  95,  97,  100-101,  103-104, 
112,  115,  118,  120-121,  124-125,  138, 
140,  141,  255,  367,  477,  517,  803,  884. 
See  Fuel 

"Hell's  kitchen,"   148-151,  362 

Henderson,  Charles  R.,  392 

Heredity,  17,  639-640 

Hexter,  Maurice  B.,  30,  60 

Higgs,  Henry,  497 

Hill,  Octavia,  396,  412 

Hobson,  John  A.,  51,  758 

Hoffer,  C.  R.,  2 

Hoffman,  F.  L.,  617 

Hollander,  Jacob  H.,  340 

Home,  relation  of  standards  to,  28;  farm, 
78;  as  index  of  progress,  129-136; 
Negro  rural,  131-132;  Negro  urban, 
132-133;  dependence  upon  public  serv- 
ices, 132;  functions  of,  170-173,  175, 
209,  227-228,  390;  ultimate  values  of, 
390;  and  child  welfare,  425.  See  Fam- 
ily, Home  economics,  Household  .  .  ., 
Housekeeping,  Housing,  Standards,  etc. 

Home  demonstration  work,  23,  115,  412, 
415,  424,  788 

Home  economics,  11,  13,  14,  22,  23,  25, 
33,  36,  377-424;  productive  versus  pur- 
chasing, 90;  Federal  aid  in,  90;  coop- 
eration    in    living    studies,     114-115; 


as  economics  of  consumption,  223;  dif- 
ficulty of  research  underlying,  380-384; 
uncertainty  of  objectives  in,  385;  in 
magazines,  schools,  colleges,  388;  objec- 
tives of,  388;  training  in,  391;  need  of, 
392,  546  ff.;  and  social  economy,  392; 
and  normal  standards,  393  ff. ;  in  so- 
cial work,  393-412,^655,  782-790;  at 
poverty  line,  397  ff.;  and  family  budg- 
ets, 397  ff-,  469-480,  499;  in  sub- 
standard families,  398;  and  family 
health,  399-400;  as  art  of  spending, 
403;  in  Cleveland  charities,  403-411; 
need  of,  among  social  workers,  405, 
409;  need  of  social-work  viewpoint  in, 
405,  409;  raising  standards  (a  case), 
406-407,  726;  propaganda  of,  409; 
student  field  work  in,  409;  and  child 
welfare,  410,  424;  and  visiting  nurses, 
412;  and  community  health,  412;  for 
normal  homes,  412;  popular  education 
in,  413-414;  and  child  health,  422.  See 
Expenditure,  art  of,  training  for; 
Family  budgets;  Household  accounts; 
Housekeeping 

Home  Economics,  Journal  of,  183 

Home-makers'  clubs,  407-410 

Home  management.  See  Home  economics, 
Housekeeping 

Home-owning,  273,  413 

Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  households  and 
planes  of  living  in,  544  ff.,  548 

Homesteads,  passing  of,  392 

Honor,  41,  45-46 

Hoover,  Herbert,  243,  289,  653,  671, 
796-797,  801,  806 

Hopkins,  Mary  D.,  302,  308 

Hospitality,   492,  829,   835,  890 

Hospitals,  863-864,  891;  rural,  886 

Houghteling,  Leila,  53,  60,  309  ff.,  523, 
539,  679 

Hours  of  labor,  141,  266,  271,  273-275, 
290-292,  681,  707  ff.,  851,  859,  861, 
867,873;  regulation  of,  292.  See  Eight- 
hour  day;  Leisure;  Time,  use  of 

Household,  102-103,  116,  120,  121,  126- 
127;  affected  by  industrialism  and 
urbanization,  390,  392.  See  Home, 
Home  economics,  Housekeeping 

Household  accounts,  88,  115,  413,  480, 
499;  value  of,  92-94;  as  basis  of 
family  budgets,  484,  500-501.  See 
Budget  studies,  Family  budgets 

Household  budgets.  See  Expenditure, 
Family  budgets,  etc. 

Household  expenditure,  88 ff.;  significance 
for  family  study,  89;  index  of  stand- 
ard of  living,  89;  Philadelphia  Negroes', 
13 6-14 1 ;  equipment  of  (see  Furnish- 
ings). See  Expenditure,  Family  budg- 
ets, Home  economics 

Household  management,  393  ff.  See  Home 
economics,  Housekeeping,  Visiting  house- 
keeper 

Housekeeping,  148-154,  168-173,  176, 
227,  316,  335,  372,  378-379,  381-390, 
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392,  405-406,  483,  544  ff.,.  770-771, 

774-776,  782-790;  as  direction  of  con- 
sumption, 176;  fatigue  and  distractions 
of,  381-382;  difficulties  of  cooperative, 
382-383;  based  on  physiology  and 
psychology,  383,  388;  popularization 
of,  388;  as  profession,  388;  as  origin 
of  economics,  390;  mechanization,  391; 
and  family  breakdown,  398;  varying 
skill  in,  516  ff.;  immigrants',  715-716, 
718;  cooperative  versus  individual,  803. 
See  Home  economics,  Housewives,  Visit- 
ing housekeeper 

Housewives,  170-173,  174,  544  ff.;  as  di- 
rectors of  consumption  versus  producers, 
176;  untrained,  380-381,  385;  profes- 
sors', 567  ff. 

Housing,  10,  18,  70-71,  100,  103,  104- 
106,  107-109,  112,  113,  115,  116,  118, 
120-121,  122,  123,  124-127,  146,  149- 
150,  155-156,  160,  161,  203,  209,  274, 
277,  288,  316-318,  320-323,  324,  370, 
425,  447-478,  482-483,  486,  492-493, 
529,  547,  552,  554-556,  561,  562,  568, 
570-572,  578,  587,  589,  631,  633,  635, 
667,  677,  711,  727,  732-733,  770,  774, 
775-778,  789,  820  ff.,  828,  852,  860, 
879,  881,  893,  896-897;  Negro,  130- 
141,  730;  farm  labor's,  143-145;  im- 
migrant, 192;  middle-class,  195-196; 
American,  219,  220;  and  complemen- 
tary utilities,  226;  substandard,  362; 
wasteful  conditions  of,  392;  and  family 
morale,  410;  rented  versus  owned,  413; 
standards  of,  514-517,  524-525,  529, 
637,  760;  standardized,  802-803.  See 
Apartment  hotels,  Apartment  living, 
Architecture,  Rents 

Housing  reform,  22,  436,  516 

Houston,  D.  F.,  883 

Hull  House,  142 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.,  503 

Hunter,  Estelle  B.,  582 

Hunter,  Robert,  332 

Hunting,  73~74 

Hygiene,  19,  789.  See  Health  education; 
Standards,  health 

Idealism,  841 

Ideals,  224 

Ignorance,  52,  63,  145.  412,  633,  733, 
763,  840,  880,  893;  and  child  health, 
422;  and  maternity  care,  423;  remedy 
for  parental,  423-424;  and  birth  rates, 
628-629 

Illegitimacy,  48 

Illinois,  minimum  family  income  for,  332- 
333;  wages  in,  333;  miners'  wages  in, 
333-334,349;  minimum  wage  for,  351; 
rural  child  welfare  in,  871,  876 

Illness.    See  Disease 

Imitation,  9,  12,  34,  40,  42,  65,  227,  234, 
452,  495,  666-667,  706,  798,  814-815, 
819  ff.,  836.  See  Appearances,  Com- 
petitive expenditure,  Competitive  stand- 
ards, Emulation 


Immigrants,  714-727,  734;  standards  of, 
265-266,  709,  714-727;  segregation  of, 
607;  capacity  to  absorb  standards, 
607;  as  parasitic,  608-610;  as  cheap 
labor,  609-610;  children  of,  871.  See 
Immigration;  Standards,  immigrant 

Immigration,  7,  13,  82,  263,  636,  707- 
727,  757,  859,  892;  and  poverty,  162; 
and  birth  rates,  607  ff. ;  as  parasitic, 
608-610 

Immorality,  831.  See  Delinquency,  Moral- 
ity, Vice 

Importations,  689 

Income  and  incomes,  470-488  passim;  re- 
lated to  planes  and  standards,  1-2,  11, 
26-27,  86-87,  183  ff-,  242,  359,  502  ff., 
783,  785,  877  ff.,  883  (see  Wages); 
money  versus  real,  17-18,  89-90, 
882  ff.;  and  size  of  family,  45,  630  ff.; 
levels  of,  affecting  rural  living,  80,  82- 
88,  105-106,  125-127;  as  condition, 
not  cause,  of  rising  plane,  86;  not  neces- 
sarily producing  high  plane  of  living, 
102,  107-109,  112,  125,  128;  relation 
of,  to  distribution  of  expenditures,  105- 
106,  123,  125-127,  138-141;  as  factor 
in  rural  living,  107  ff.,  111-112,  125- 
128,  875-876,  882  ff.,  885-886;  and 
cost  of  living,  146-147,  250;  sources 
of  family,  146-147,  172,  311-313,  321- 
323;  academic,  154,  569;  standards  in, 
157;  so-called  "moderate,"  183  ff.;  in- 
ferred from  expenditures,  207;  profits 
versus  adequate,  246,  250;  living,  for 
women,  278;  distribution  of,  293,  704- 
705;  variations  in,  316-321;  family, 
338;  sets  standards,  359;  relation  of, 
to  culture,  364;  increasing,  372;  effect 
of,  on  child  health,  422;  campaign  ver- 
sus insufficient,  423;  for  comfort  stand- 
ard, 446-447,  453;  for  efficiency  stand- 
ard, 453;  and  budget-making,  470  ff., 
474-475,  477-478,  480-481;  of  miners 
and  of  rubber  workers,  487;  supple- 
mentary family,  487-488,  501,  568; 
tested  by  standards,  502  ff.;  effects  of 
substandard,  534;  of  unskilled,  541  ff. ; 
substandard,  542-543,  566  ff.,  579, 
680-686;  equalization  of,  562;  sub- 
sidized, 568;  requisite  to  parenthood, 
611-613,  639;  and  unemployment,  630- 
631;  basis  of  normal  life,  639,  763, 
77i,  775,  783,  785,  890,  896-897;  and 
rent,  682;  national,  694;  "poverty" 
through  increased,  834-835;  proposed 
living  standard  for,  856;  distribution 
by  counties,  875  ff.  Sec  Family  budgets, 
Family  income,  Family  wage,  Living 
wage,  Minimum  wage,  Real  wages, 
Wages 

Increasing  returns,  369 

Inculcation,  12,  42 

Independence,  82 

Indiana,  wages  in,  332,  334;  minimum 
wage  for,  334,  351;  miners'  wages  in, 
349;    rural   child  welfare  in,  870,  875 
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Indians,   culture  of,   69-77;    exploitation 

of,  69 
Indifference,  256,  895 
Individualism,  13,  45,  227-228,  290,  852, 

853 

Individualization,  12;  through  combina- 
tion of  standard  elements,   798-799 

Industrial  democracy,  851,  855,  858,  861 

Industrial  disputes,  360 

Industrial  hygiene,  22,  292,  852,  859 

Industrial  living,  91,  124-127,  145,  152- 
163,  33i  ff.,  354-356;  distribution  of 
elements  in,  124-127.  See  Planes  of 
living 

Industrial  relations,  360,  851,  855,  856- 
858 

Industrial  revolution,  294,  632-633 

Industrial  training,   789 

Industrial  welfare  work,  16,  23,  788,  897 

Industrialism,  203-204,  265,  294,  363, 
364,  379,  390 

Industry,  labor  conditions  in,  266;  cater- 
ing to  immediate  consumer,  266;  rela- 
tion of,  to  poverty  and  family  life, 
309  ff.;  capacity  to  support  family 
standards,  790  ff.;  health  and  morals 
in,  852;  human  values  in,  857.  See 
Child  labor;  Exploitation;  Parasitic 
employers;  Wages  (by  industries); 
Women  in  industry 

Infancy,  prolongation  of,  48,  643-644 

Infant  care,  423,  863-864,  874.  See  Child 
care,  Child  health,  Infant  mortality 

Infant  mortality,  159-160,  545,  580-582, 
618,  635,  864,  873;  effects  of  ignorance 
and  income  upon,  422;  studies  of,  in 
selected  cities,  422,  580-582;  and 
standards  of  living,  425;  and  size  of 
family,  623;  varying  inversely  with 
income,  626;  and  poverty,  656-657;  in 
urban  areas,  657;  and  family  wage, 
792;  differential,  874;  varying  with 
county  wealth,  876 

Infanticide,  618 

Inferiority,  48 

In-group  versus  out-group,  50 

Inheritance,  635-636,  856 

Ink,  812 

Insistence,  2,  3,  9,  11,  41,  45,  129,  135- 
136,  154-157,  184-186,  195,  197,  201, 
265,  269,  302,  315,  320,  495-496,  577, 
600,  607,  667,  684-686,  711-712,  862, 
877,  881,  887.  See  Inculcation,  Sacri- 
fices, Social  control,  Standardization 

Inspection,  14 

Installment  buying  and  selling,  237-238, 
245-249,  743,  805;  based  on  reliability, 
743 

Instincts,  63,  224 

Institutions,  rural,  85.  See  Hospitals, 
Public  services,  Schools,  Social  agencies 

Insurance,  15,  104-106,  119,  122-124, 
138,  140,  160,  195,  197,  335,  397,  482, 
486,  520-522,  529,  532-535,  537-538, 
548,  556,  572,  574,  589,  597,  599,  890; 
versus  savings,  3  70.  See  Social  insurance 


Interchurch  World  Movement,  271,  343, 

350 
International    contacts,    4,     7,    8.     See 

Nevinson 
International    Institute     of    Agriculture, 

616 
International  Labor  Office,  489,  497 
Inventions,    6-7,   75-77,   232,   244,    602, 

689,  898,  899 
Iowa,   expenditures   on   farms   of,    88  ff.; 

studies  of  rural  living,  91,   103,   115; 

wages  in,  340;  miners'  wages  in,  349; 

University  of,  Child  Welfare  Research 

Station,  627 
Iowa    State   College   of   Agriculture   and 

Mechanic  Arts,  88  ff.,  93  ff.,   114 
"Iron  law."    See  Wages 
Irrigation,   254 
Isolation,    70,   78-81,   82,  85,    112,    202, 

207,  241 
"-ization,"  9,  756-758.    See  Americaniza- 
tion 

Jacobs,  Aletta,  647 

Jensen,  A.  L.  O.,  497 

Jesus,  19,  462.  See  Catholicism,  Chris- 
tianity, Churches,   Religion,  Standards 

Jewelry,  596,  824,  829,  839 

"John  Doe,"  plane  of  living  of,  354-356 

Johnson,  G.  F.,  246 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  infant  mortal- 
ity in,  580,  874 

Jones,  Right  Reverend  Paul,  461 

Judas  on  extravagance,  438,  460 

Juglar,  C,  497 

Justice.    See  Social  justice 

Juvenile  courts,  869 

Juvenile  protection,  22,  779-781 

Kallen,  Horace  M„  9 

Kansas,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91,  103, 
115;  University  of,  170;  wages  in, 
337;  minimum  wage  in,  348;  miners' 
wages  in,  349;  rural  child  welfare  in, 
873,  874 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  114 

Kazinci,  A.,  274 

Keller,  Albert  G.,  42,  47,  50,  602,  605 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  579 

Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  family  incomes 
in,  344 

Kentucky,  study  of  rural  living,  103,  115; 
University  of,  114;  miners'  wages  in, 
349;  rural  child  welfare  in,  871 

King,  Willford  I.,  338,  489,  694 

Kings  County  (N.Y.),  Medical  Society 
of,  662 

Kirkpatrick,  Ellis  L.,  53,  91,  102,  in, 
129,  489,  497,  498,  662 

Kitchens,  cooperative,  387 

Kittredge,  Dorothea  D.,  57,  501,  673  ff. 

Kivas,  71 

Knibbs,  G.  H.,  616,  617 

Kropotkin,  P.  A.,  254 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  862 

Kyrk,  Hazel,  1,  88,  129 
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Labor,  commodity  theory  of,  264;  al- 
leged extravagance  of,  456  ff.,  672- 
673;  segregation  of  incompetent,  679; 
representation  of,  in  industrial  con- 
trol, 851,  855,  861;  migratory,  871- 
873;  welfare  of,  890.  See  Child  labor, 
Economic  reform,  Industrial  entries, 
Labor  disputes,  Labor  legislation,  Labor 
movement,  Organized  labor,  Strikes, 
Unions,  Wages,  Women  in  industry,  etc. 

Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  356 

Labor  disputes,  851,  858,  861 

Labor  legislation,  22,  23,  266,  290-294, 
633,  759-  See  Economic  reform,  Re- 
construction programs 

Labor  movement,  raising  and  maintain- 
ing standards,  815.  See  Industrial  re- 
lations, Organized  labor,  Strikes,  Unions 

Labor-saving,  80,  258,  810 

Labor-saving  machinery,  258,  368,  381, 
466,  810 

Laidler,  Harry,  502 

Land,  156,  257-259,  492,  493,  710-711, 
854,  884,  891;  inheritance  of,  43; 
absorption  with,  492  ff.  See  National 
resources,  reclamation  of;  Reclamation 
projects 

Land  settlement,  861 

Landolt,  Karl,  497 

Lange,  Frederick  A.,  830 

Lathrop,  lulia  C,  142 

Lauck,  W.  Jett,  53,  60,  341,  345,  351, 
576,  579 

Laundry,  118,  552,  556,  568,  572,  803 

Law,  as  sanction  for  mores,  9;  versus 
morals,  733  ff.;  and  morality,  739;  and 
standards,  757-759;  enforcement  of, 
899.  See  Child-labor  laws,  Labor  leg- 
islation, Legislation,  Minimum-wage 
laws,  Pure-food  laws,  Social  legislation 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  wages  in,  339, 
346;  strike  at,  684-686 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  486-488 

League  of  Nations,  4 

Leavell,  Robert  H.,  141 

Lee,  Porter  R.,  8,  767,  768 

Legislation,  9,  13,  14,  23,  37,  267,  314, 
516,  747  ff.,  755,  862,  896.  See  Child- 
labor  laws,  Labor  legislation,  Law, 
Minimum-wage  laws,  Political  plat- 
forms, Pure-food  laws,  Social  legisla- 
tion, etc. 

Leisure,  36,  79,  84,  113,  148,  241,  242, 
273,  292,  364-365,  428,  456,  457,  861, 
894,  895,  898;  use  and  misuse  of,  365- 
366;  as  a  luxury,  433~434;  as  a  waste, 
433-434-  See  Hours  of  labor;  Recrea- 
tion; Time,  use  of 

Leisure  class,  830,  841-842;  theory  of, 
202,  203-211,  386 

Le  Play,  Frederic,  31,  33,  480,  489-491, 
493,  496,  497,  499 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  P.,  617 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  221,  814-815 

Liberty  versus  public  interest,  308.  See 
Liquor 


Libraries,  22,  23,  893-894 

Light  and  lighting,  11,  18,  78,  95,  97, 
100,  104,  118,  124-125,  138,  140,  141, 
143,  146,  160,  282,  284,  319,  321,  324- 
326,  338,  356,  397,  477,  480,  482,  516- 
517,  552,  568,  572,  674,  675,  676,  677, 
884 

Lighting  of  streets,  132 

Lindquist,  Ruth  M.,  97 

Lindsay,  Nicholas  Vachel,  221,  749 

Liquor,  12,  48,  596,  694,  701,  727,  733- 
744,  749,  775,  776,  779,  78o,  781,  824, 
828,  860;  demand  for,  ends  in  itself, 
742;  undermining  standards,  742;  con- 
sumption of,  744;  as  source  of  revenue, 
754-755;  as  elimination  of  "unfit," 
754;  alleged  basis  of  prosperity,  754- 
755;  waste  of,  755;  and  efficiency,  755. 
See  Prohibition 

Living  wage,  267,  268,  278,  280-284, 
330  ff.,  346,  357,  477,  501,  611-613, 
621,  656,  850-851,  856,  861,  890;  for 
Negroes,  142;  denied  to  women,  296- 
300;  and  size  of  family,  791;  as  first 
charge  on  industry,  857.  See  Income, 
Minimum  . .  .,  Standards,  Wages 

Locke,  Alain,   738 

Lodgers,  147,  159,  322-323,  514,  542, 
711 

Louisiana,  rural  child  welfare  in,  870 

Luxury  and  luxuries,  2,  10,  13,  14,  15,  31, 
40,  46,  49,  63,  65,  83,  98,  163-164, 
184,  189,  191,  193,  203  ff.,  227,  228, 
230,  367,  386,  427-465,  478,  481,  492, 
560-561,  596,  616,  622,  624,  631-632, 
634,  667,  819,  821  ff.,  839,  840,  843- 
847,  878-879,  880,  884,  898-899;  rel- 
ativity of,  358,  429,  431,  706;  utility 
of,  427;  based  on  surplus,  427;  com- 
mon, human  strain  after,  427  ff.;  as 
barrier,  427,  463;  stimulating  higher 
standards,  428-431,  433,  45i,  456- 
460;  becoming  necessities,  428,  692, 
702,  741;  values  of,  428  ff.,  435,  448- 
449,  451,  456-460,  462-463,  464-465; 
at  expense  of  necessities,  428  ff.,  458- 
460;  as  "necessities,"  428  ff.,  456-457, 
544;  versus  necessities,  430-431; 
wastes  of,  431-455;  and  leisure  class, 
433-435,  463;  ethics  of,  434-448,  460- 
465;  economics  of,  436-437,  448-455; 
and  unemployment,  436,  448-454;  and 
community  standards,  437,  451;  as 
spiritual  sin,  437-442,  448,  460-462; 
and  advertising,  438,  441;  defined,  438, 
449,  461,  464-465;  and  the  Church, 
438  ff.,  motivation  of,  438  ff.;  rational- 
ization of,  439,  441;  Puritan  attitude 
toward,  439;  Catholic  and  ascetic  views 
of,  442-449,  827  ff.;  effects  of  less, 
450;  as  cause  of  war,  454-455;  par- 
ticular versus  general,  456;  forbidden 
to  Negroes,  460;  and  efficiency,  461; 
sacramental,  462-465;  compared  with 
comfort,  553-562;  and  fall  of  empires, 
596;  demoralization  through,  832.    See 
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Display;   Extravagance;   Leisure  class; 
Standards,  luxury;   Sundries;   Surplus; 
Wastefulness 
Lynching,  859 

Macaulay,  Rose,  815 

McClintock,  S.  S.,   77 

McCloskey,  Mark,  736 

McCollum,  E.  V.,  676 

McCulloch,  J.  R.,  256 

MacDowell,  Mary,  456,  458,  461 

MacLean,  Annie  Marion,   152 

McMahon,  Theresa,  707,  714 

McReynolds,  James  C,  304 

Mail-order  houses,  88,  415,  703,  712 

Maine,  wages  in  clothing  factories,  334; 
rural  health  in,  874 

Maldistribution  (of  products),  237,  240. 
See  Distribution 

Malnutrition,  139,  142,  259,  320,  321, 
323,  406-407,  545,  633,  651-655,  775, 
865.   See  Pellagra 

Malthus,  Thomas  R.,  5,  31,  36-37,  202, 
253,  256,  257,  622 

Malthusianism,  31.  See  Neo-Malthusian- 
ism 

Management,  267,  284  ff.;  inefficient  and 
wasteful,  288-289;  industrial,  851.  See 
Child  management,  Home  management 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  infant  mor- 
tality in,  581 

Mandeville,  Bernard,  448-449 

Manichaeism,  462 

Man-land  ratio,  259-261,  602  ff.,  606. 
See  Optimum  of  population,  Overpopu- 
lation, Population,  Underpopulation 

Manly,  Basil  M.,  562 

Mann,  Delbert  M.,  53 

"Manner  of  living,"  similar  to  plane,  1 

Manning,   Henry  E.,   32 

Manufacture,  225-226 

March,  Lucien,  497 

Marion,  North  Carolina,  strike  at,  686 

Marketing,  795,  806,  882-883.  See  Dis- 
tribution 

Markets,  7,  721,  722;  poverty  of  rural, 
80,  417-418;  need  for  supervision,  421; 
under  prohibition,  741;  extended 
through    standardization,     798 

Marot,  Helen  S.,  63 

Marriage,  5,  35,  36,  37,  38,  43,  47,  48, 
130-13 1,  860;  postponed  or  sacrificed, 
5,  48,  607-608,  618-619,  633-634,  645, 
657  ff.  (see  Celibacy);  age  at,  and 
standards,  266,  607-608,  657,  659;  and 
food  supply,  617;  childless,  620  (see 
Childlessness,  Companionate,  Race  sui- 
cide).   See  Family,  etc. 

Marshall,  Alfred,  57,  60,  490,  492,  494, 
497,  577,  617 

Maryland,  miners'  wages  in,  349;  rural 
child  welfare  in,  871,  875,  876;  rural 
health  in,  875 

Massachusetts,  study  of  rural  living  in, 
91,  103,  115;  minimum  wage  in,  279, 
348;  wages  in,  331-336,  340,  341,  345; 


cost  of  living  in,  352;  rural  child  wel- 
fare in,  871,  875;  rural  health  in,  875 

Massachusetts   Agricultural   College,    114 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  332  ff. 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Neces- 
saries of  Life,  352 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment, 288 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  352 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,    660 

Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion, 279,  286,  348 

Massie,  Joseph,  489 

Materialism,  87,  819,  837,  841 

Maternal  mortality,  863-864,  874 

Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  862,  874 

Maternity  care,  335,  422  ff.,  585,  589, 
788,  862-864,  874;  endowment  for, 
636,  638.  See  Maternity  and  Infancy 
Act 

Maturity,  29,  36 

May,  Stacy,  256 

Mayo-Smith,  Richmond,  39-40 

Meat,  255,  698,  700-701,  723-724.  See 
Diet,  Food 

Medical  care,  335,  356,  660-663,  853. 
864-865,  890,  892;  rural,  81,  662; 
cost  of,  660  ff.,  787;  complexity, 
threatening  standards,  660 ff.;  by  states 
and  regions,  660-662 ;  cost  of,  by  cities, 
662 ;  costly  in  rural  communities,  662 ; 
ethics  of  charges  for,  663;  cases,  663; 
capacity  to  pay  for,  663 ;  results  of 
inadequate,  664-666;  subsidized  by 
charity,  664-666;  lack  of,  producing 
illness  and  poverty,  665-666;  shortage 
of  middle-class,  666.  See  Child  care, 
Child  health,  Clinics,  Drugs,  Health, 
Hospitals,  Infant  care,  Malnutrition, 
Maternity  care,  Nurses,  Nutrition, 
Quackery,  Sickness 

Medical  inspection,  22,  394,  853,  865. 
See  School  hygiene,  School  nursing 

Meeker,  Royal,   502  ff.,  539,  553,   673  ff. 

Mental  defect,  774-778 

Mental  hygiene,  22,  23.    See  Defects 

Michigan,  rural  child  labor  housing  in, 
143,  870-871;  University  of,  810; 
rural  children  in,  870-871 

Middle  class.    See  Standards,  middle-class 

Middlemen,  371 

Midwives,  864 

Migration,  n,  602,  617;  Negro,  129,  132, 
136  ff.,  141  ff.;  to  cities,  136  ff.,  141  ff., 
881.    See  Emigration,  Immigration 

Militarism,  256,  646-647 

Milk,  652-654,  677,  698,  785,  808,  892- 
893 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  256,  577 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  221 

Millionaires,  820  ff.,  840 

Miners,  wage  of  (by  states),  349 

Mines,  wages  in,  333,  334,  336,  338, 
352 
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Minimum  of  comfort,  243,  268-269, 
330  ff.,  343,  350,  353,  372,  471,  477, 
487-488,  705.    See  Standards,  comfort 

Minimum  of  health  and  decency.  See  Liv- 
ing wage;  Minimum  wage;  Standards, 
decency,  minimum 

Minimum  quantity  budgets,  277,  282- 
283,  356,  501-523,  674.  See  Minimum 
wage;  Quantity  budgets;  Standards,  de- 
cency, minimum,  subsistence 

Minimum  standards.  See  Minimum  quan- 
tity budgets;  Minimum  wage;  Mini- 
mum-wage laws;  Standards,  decency, 
minimum,  subsistence 

Minimum  of  subsistence.  See  Living  wage; 
Minimum  wage;  Standards,  minimum, 
subsistence;  Subsistence;  Subsistence 
level 

Minimum  wage,  33,  86,  89,  275-309, 
330-357,  360  ff.,  578,  759,  827,  851, 
856,  861,  867,  898;  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, 278;  legal  arguments  on,  302- 
309;  in  Oregon,  304-308;  effect  of,  on 
employers,  employees,  306-307;  as  so- 
cialistic, unconstitutional,  308;  not 
panacea,  308;  by  states,  348;  based  on 
family,  791  ff.  See  Minimum  quantity 
budgets;  Minimum-wage  laws;  Stand- 
ards, minimum;  Wages,  women's,  etc. 

Minimum-wage  boards,  13,  266,  278, 
303  ff. 

Minimum-wage  laws,  267,  275-309 

Minimums,  8,  9,  10,  13,  279,  330-357 
passim;  national,  758-759-  See  Mini- 
mum quantity  budgets;  Minimum  wage; 
Minimum  of  comfort;  Standards,  de- 
dency,  minimum,  subsistence 

Ministers,  role  of,  23 

Minnesota,  studies  of  rural  living  in,  91; 
wages  in,  331;  University  of,  807; 
rural  child  welfare  in,  870,  873 

Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 490,  492 

"Miscellaneous."    See  Sundries 

Misrepresentation,  806,  813.  See  Adver- 
tising, Adulteration,   Salesmanship 

Missionary  effort,  8-9,  788 

Mississippi,  Negro  plane  of  living  in, 
141  ff.;   Negro  migration   from,    141  ff. 

Missouri,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91, 
103,  115;  University  of,  114;  wages 
in,  333;  miners'  wages  in,  349 

Mitchell,  John,  55,  58,  60,  332 

"Mode  of  living,"  similar  to  plane,  1 

Modesty,  194,  200 

Money,  827,  837 

Money  economy,  240-241,  244,  378,  386, 
601,  667,  720,  827,  899 

Monopoly,  372,  852,  856 

Monotony,  79 

Montclair,  New  Jersey,  infant  mortality 
in,  581 

Moral  education,  22,  369.  See  Morality; 
Sex  education;  Standards,  moral 

Morale,  770,  775,  778,  779,  781,  786; 
improved    by    prohibition,     743;     and 


family  wage,  792.  See  Character, 
Mental  hygiene,  Spiritual  and  aesthetic 
standards 

Morality,  8,  9,  10,  754,  860,  862,  866; 
as  guide  of  standards,  196,  207-210; 
versus  laws,  733  ff.;  by  law,  739;  and 
fashion,  756;  in  industry,  852;  and 
housing,  853.  See  Character;  Moral 
education;  Sex  education;  Sex  life; 
Standards,  ethical,  moral,  sexual,  spirit- 
ual 

More,  Louise  B.,  11,  53,  55,  317,  333- 
334,  788 

Mores,  11,  13,  31,  42  ff.,  267,  747 

Mossell,  Sadie  T.,  129 

Mothers'  pensions,  423,  870,  875;  below 
charity  budget  level,  575 

Motors,  810 

Moving  pictures  versus  liquor,   742 

Murphy,  J.  Prentice,  638 

Music,  79-^0,  113,  117,  118,  119,  132, 
893 

National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers, 
699 

National  Catholic  War  Council,  346,  849 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  423, 
862 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  See  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  102, 
143,  502-503,  766 

National  Consumers'  League,  266,  303, 
305,  308,   314,  360  ff.,  423 

National  Electric  Light  Association,  810 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
346,  351,  358  ff.,  360  ff.,  362-363,  487- 
488,  490,  494,  500,  502 

National  War  Labor  Board,  141,  267, 
343,  353,   660 

National  welfare,  33,  367.  See  Extrava- 
gance, Organic  welfare,  Prosperity,  etc. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
423 

Nationalism  and  birth  rate,  630,  634-635. 
See  Patriotism 

Nationality,  4.  See  Immigrants,  Immigra- 
tion 

Natural  increase,  257-261;  through  baby 
saving  versus  birth  rate,  65 1.  See  Birth 
rate,  Death  rate,  Population 

Natural  resources,  4,  7,  8,  31-32,  223, 
232,  244,  253  ff.,  257  ff.,  265,  293, 
368-369,  602,  614  ff.,  671,  891,  899 

Nearing,  Scott,  336-337,  340 

Nebraska,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91; 
rural  child  welfare  in,  872 

Necessities,  7,  63,  183,  226,  230,  257, 
277,  295,  318-319,  330,  332,  333,  352, 
358,  363,  427,  467,  472-473,  475-476, 
481,  485,  492,  577,  616,  639-640,  795, 
834,  837,  878-879,  894,  897,  898;  be- 
coming luxuries,  692;  standards  in, 
803;  conventional,  878.  See  Minimums, 
Subsistence 
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Xeeds  contrasted  with  effective  demand, 
237,  240.    See  Demands,  Wants 

Negroes,  planes  and  standards  of  living 
of,  129-142,  709,  728-733,  781-782; 
discrimination  against,  129-142  passim; 
exploitation  of,  129-142  passim;  north- 
ern migration  of,  129,  141  ff.,  728-733; 
homes  of,  129-136;  handicaps  of,  129- 
142  passim;  press  ignoring  life  of, 
130;  ante-bellum  plane  of  living  of, 
130-13 1 ;  current  planes  of  living  of, 
131-134;  in  Philadelphia,  136-141;  in 
Mississippi,  141-142;  pellagra  among, 
142;  wages  of,  142,  579,  728,  729; 
forbidden  luxuries,  460;  consumption 
habits  of,  677;  education  of,  729-731, 
872;  recreation  of,  730;  urban  North- 
ern, 731.    See  Races;  Standards,  racial 

Neighborhood.  See  Standards,  neighbor- 
hood 

Neo-Malthusianism,  607,  622,  646-648; 
negative  versus  positive,  648 ;  material- 
istic versus  social  arguments,  648.  See 
Birth  control,  Malthusianism 

Nesbitt,  Florence,  502,  523,  539,  540- 
54i,  573,  576,  583 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  strike  at, 
686 

New  England,  wages  in,  332 

New  Hampshire,  studies  of  rural  living  in, 
91,  103,  115;  University  of,  114;  wages 
in  cotton  factories  of,  334 

New  Jersey,  wages  in,  331-337,  34°; 
rural  child  welfare  in,  871,  875-876; 
rural  health  in,  875 

New  Mexico,  miners'  wages  in,  349 

New  wants,  82,  87,  194,  201 

New  York,  studies  of  rural  living  in,  91, 
102;  minimum  family  wage  for,  332; 
wages  in,  341,  343,  345;  minimum 
wage  in,  348;  rural  children  in,  870, 
875,  876 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  394,  396-397, 
413,  578 

New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 297,  299,  300,  361 

New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
534 

New  York  City,  wage  standards  in,  332, 
337,  352,  356,  360  ff.;  wage-earners' 
budgets  in,  333-334;  changing  wages 
in,  345,  352;  costs  of  medical  care  in, 
662 ;  cost  of  living  in,  674 

New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  341,  343,  352 

New  York  City  Consumers'  League,  348 

New  York  City  Milk  Committee,  545 

New  York  State  Bureau  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  337 

New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 332 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities, 
316,  578;  of  Social  Work,  322 

New  York  State  Consumers'  League,  348 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  296 


New  York  State  Factory  Investigation 
Commission,  298-300,  341,  343 

New  York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
34i,  343 

Newly  rich,  203,  822 

Newsholme,  Arthur,  624 

Newspapers,  335,  356,  520,  522,  532,  547, 
552,  558,  561 

Night  work,  291,  861,  866,  867 

Noel,  Annie  Webster,  834 

Normal  life,  25  ff.,  60,  129,  367,  473,  539, 
889;  factors  in,  16  ff.,  476,  762  ff.; 
recreation,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  ex- 
pression necessary  to,  18,  19-20;  as 
test  of  thrift,  598  ff.  See  Normality; 
Plane  of  living,  normal;  Standards, 
normal 

"Normalcy,"  327 

Normality,  15,  51,  194,  327,  357,  456, 
771,  827,  889.  See  Normal  life;  "Nor- 
malcy"; Plane  of  living,  normal;  Stand- 
ards, normal 

North  Carolina,  studies  of  rural  living  in, 
91;  wages  in,  331,  334;  rural  child 
welfare  in,  870 

North  Dakota,  wages  in,  331;  rural  child 
welfare  in,  870,  871,  875;  rural  health 
in,  875 

Northwestern  University  Institute  of 
Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities, 
264,  878 

Norton,  Alice  P.,  470-471 

Nurses,  role  of,  23.  See  Medical  care, 
Public  health  nursing,  School  nurses 

Nutrition,  493,  774,  784-789,  864;  work 
in,  404;  classes  in,  407-410,  864-865; 
contrasted  with  food,  544  ff.  See  Diet, 
Dietaries,  Food,  Malnutrition 

Nystrom,  Paul  H.,  694-695 

Objectives  of  budgets  and  of  standards, 

5i,  54  ff. 
Occupations,  shifting,  886-887.  See  Wages, 

by  occupations 
Ogburn,  William  F.,  52,  53,  57,  60,  62, 

63,  87,  163,  266  ff.,  342,  351,  482,  486, 

573,  586,  610 
O'Hara,  Edwin  V.,  303 
Ohio,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91,  103, 

115;  minimum  family  income  for,  332; 

miners'  wages  in,  349;   minimum  wage 

for,  351;    rural  child  welfare  in,  870, 

875 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  114 
Oil,  808,  810,  812 
Oklahoma,  wages  in,  340;  miners'  wages 

in,  349 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Labor,  340 
Old  age,  29,  36,  336,  356,  789,  851,  853, 

860,  861,  890 
Olds,  Marshall  D.,  271,  275 
Operating  expenses,    570-571,    572,    587. 

See  Operation  goods 
Operation  goods,  105,  113,  116,  117,  118, 

120.   See  Operating  expenses 
Oppenheim,  James,  221 
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Optimum  of  population,  604  ff.,  614 

Ordering  and  forbidding,  747.  See  Birth 
control,  Inculcation,  Legislation,  Social 
control,  etc. 

Oregon,  farm  labor  housing  in,  144; 
minimum  wage  in,  297,  303-308;  ten- 
hour  law  in,  303;  rural  child  welfare  in, 
870,  871,  875;  rural  health  in,  875 

Oregon  State  Industrial  Commission,  303 

Organic  welfare,  14,  15,  51,  456,  756, 
849-861,   889 

Organizations,  dues  to,  520-523,  535,  538, 
558-559-   See  Benevolences 

Organized  labor,  22,  230,  271  ff.,  293, 
789,  851,  858,  861,  886,  892.  See 
Labor,  Strikes 

Ornaments,  75,  119,  429  ff.  See  Display, 
Jewelry 

Ostenso,  Martha,  77 

Ostentation.  See  Appearances,  Display, 
Luxury,  Prestige 

Overcrowding,  81,  139-140,  141,  143- 
145,  162,  320,  321,  322,  542,  631,  659, 
732,  760,  865,  893;  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage and  birth  rate,  633-634 

Overpopulation,  253,  261,  605,  614-619, 
643,  79off.;  and  poverty,  259,  620,  647 

Overproduction,  231,  241,  246,  898 

Overstandardization.    See  Standardization 

Overwork,  392,  789 

Pageants,  23 

"Pain  economy,"  31 

Palgrave,  R.  H.  I.,  37 

Palm  Beach,  Florida,  826 

Papua,  "luxuries"  in,  429 

Parasitic  employers  and  industries,  16, 
49-50,  268,  271-275,  285  ff.,  289,  294- 
300,  307,  309-313.  458,  539,  542,  543, 
680-686.  See  Child  labor;  Deficit; 
Exploitation;  Plane  of  living,  on  deficit 
basis;  Salaries,  academic;  Steel  in- 
dustry; Sweatshops;  Textile  industry; 
Wages,  substandard 

Parcel  post,  415 

Parental  education,  876.  Sec  Health  edu- 
cation, Mental  hygiene 

Parenthood,  643  ff.;  standards  for,  595, 
637-640.  See  Family  integrity,  Family 
life,  Marriage,  Voluntary  parenthood 

Park  Avenue,  362,  819  ff. 

Park  Avenue  Association,  824 

Parker,  Carleton,  63 

Parks,  22,  23,  893 

Parmelee,   Maurice,  261,  331 

Pasadena,  California,  826 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  strike  at,  686 

Pastoral  care,  788 

Patriotism,  birth  rate,  and  standards,  630, 
634,  635-646 

Patten,  Simon  N.,  25,  41,  202,  203,  253- 
256,  257,  263,  456,  460,  469,  624,  819 

Patterson,  Joseph  Medill,  827 

Paul,  Saint,  827 

Paulsen,  Friedrich,  835 

Pauper  level,  164 


Pauper  standard,  60 

Pauperism,  766-768 

Pearl,  Raymond,  261,  586,  615,  617 

Peixotto,  Jessica  B.,  52,  57,  58,  492,  495, 
563,  572,  579 

Pellagra,  142 

Pennsylvania,  minimum  family  income 
for,  332;  miners'  wages  in,  336,  349; 
women's  wages  in,  340;  minimum  wage 
for,  351;  rural  child  welfare  in,  870, 
872-873,  875,  876;  rural  health  in, 
875,  876 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, 341-342 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  340-342 

Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commis- 
sion, 342-344 

Permanent  consumption  goods,  116,  601, 
693  rf. 

Personal  goods  and  items,  104-106,  115, 
117,  119,  122-124,  138,  140,  521,  538, 
552-553,  697,  698.  See  Beauty  culture, 
Hairdressing,  Jewelry,  Personal  hy- 
giene,  Sundries,  Toilet  articles,  etc. 

Personal  hygiene,  402.  See  Health,  Medi- 
cal care,  Personal  items,  Physical  ex- 
aminations 

Personality,  as  goal  and  test  of  standards, 
14 

Petty,  William,  489 

Philadelphia,  Negro  migrant  families  in, 
129.  136  ff.;  family  incomes  in,  344; 
minimum  family-income  standard  for, 
356;  cost  of  living  in,  674 

Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 93,  139,   158  ff.,  343,  487,  682 

Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood, 
637-639 

Philadelphia  Family  Society,  158  ff. 

Philanthropic  services,    15 

Philanthropy,  n,  841-842,  889;  Catholic 
view  of,  827.  See  Benevolences,  Char- 
ity, Philanthropic  services,  Social  work 

Phillips,  Velma,  413 

Physical  education,  22 

Physical  examinations,  863-869  passim 

Physicians,  role  of,  23.    See  Medical  care 

Pigou,  Arthur  Cecil,  83,  494 

Pioneer  economy,  241,  244.  See  Stand- 
ards, pioneer 

Pitney,  Edward  D.,  304 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  women's  wages 
in,  344;  costs  of  medical  care  in,  662; 
wages  in,  679  ff. 

Pittsburgh  Survey,  544 

"Plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  454, 
464-467,  554,  562,  563  ff.,  827  ff.,  837, 
889,  899.  See  Scales  of  value;  Simplic- 
ity; Standards,  non-economic 

Plane  or  planes  of  living,  9,  34-35,  69- 
174,  47i;  defined,  1,  2;  distinguished 
from  standard,  1,  2,  3,  52,  143,  269, 
295  ff-,  315,  553,  726-727;  approxi- 
mating standard,  1,  10;  self-provided 
by  savages,  pioneers,  and  wealthy,  21; 
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dependent  upon  community  services, 
21-22,  132,  183  ff.,  849-877,  892-897; 
reciprocal  effect  of,  with  standards,  41, 
49;  above  standard,  relapses,  46; 
predatory,  49-50  (see  Exploitation, 
Parasitic  industry) ;  usually  haphazard, 
52;  factors  affecting,  57,  315-316,  896- 
897;  distinct  from  budget,  58;  rational, 
65-66;  on  deficit  basis,  65,  139,  143- 
145,  152-163,  309  ff.,  319-320,  346, 
398-399,  541-543,  651-659,  668-684; 
effects  of  falling,  87,  165-169;  values 
and  difficulties  in  studying,  88  ff. ;  fall- 
ing, 90,  165-169;  as  objective  of  in- 
come studies,  90;  industrial,  91; 
urban,  91  (see  Standards,  urban); 
methods  of  study,  91-94,  103,  112- 
119,  137-139;  sources  of  error  in  study 
of,  92,  98,  116,  117;  ratios  of  items  in, 
96,  1 19-123,  138,  141  (see  Expendi- 
ture, distribution  of;  Engel's  laws); 
rural  versus  town,  100-102,  113-114, 
124-125,  837;  not  fixed  altogether  by 
income,  102,  107-109,  125;  farmers', 
102-129;  need  of  studying,  110-111, 
127;  regional,  112,  1 19-122;  by  re- 
gions, 112,  119-122,  144-145  (see 
Standards,  regional) ;  classification  of 
elements  in.  11 6-1 19;  New  England, 
1 19-12  2;  North  Central,  1 19-12  2; 
Southern,  119-122;  Negroes',  129-142, 
728-733,  781-782;  changes  in,  131  ff., 
415-420,  495-496;  as  cause  and  as 
effect  of  migration,  136  ff.,  141  ff.; 
Pacific  Coast  horticultural  labor's,  144; 
individual  and  class,  148;  of  wage- 
earners.  148-163;  dependent  upon  in- 
come and  costs,  149,  263,  363-364;  of 
working  mothers,  152-154,  666  ff.;  at 
poverty  line,  154-157,  335  ff.;  at  char- 
ity level,  157-163;  at  luxury  level, 
163-164;  pauper,  subsistence,  health- 
and-comfort,  luxury,  164,  471;  deflated, 
165-169;  normal,  165-169,  321-322, 
772  ff.,  788,  790,  895  (see  Normal  life, 
Normality);  supplemented  by  commu- 
nity organization,  183  ff.;  of  immi- 
grants, contrasted,  191-192,  714-727; 
of  classes,  contrasted,  204,  370;  affect- 
ing productivity,  228;  relation  of,  to 
class  and  community  standards,  228- 
230;  affected  by  installment  buying, 
247;  of  community,  based  on  available 
resources,  253  ff.;  affected  by  increase 
of  population,  256;  kept  down  by  poor 
technique,  259;  of  steel  workers,  271- 
275,  350;  affected  by  wages  and  hours, 
271-275;  of  skilled  workers,  272;  of 
industrial  family,  354-356,  370,  378; 
rising,  370,  876;  frontier  versus  in- 
dustrial, 378;  of  colonial  family,  379; 
affected  by  home  economics,  389-396; 
hand-to-mouth,  401,  406;  changing 
rural,  415-420;  effects  of,  on  child 
health,  422  ff.,  573;  above  standards, 
458-459,    496;     and    family    budgets, 


469;  miners',  487;  as  behavior  pat- 
terns, 489,  496;  fluctuating,  495-496; 
versus  quantity  budgets,  502 ;  of  un- 
skilled, 541  ff.;  average  American,  548- 
553  (see  Standards,  American);  sub- 
standard, 553-562,  567  ff.,  673  ff.;  pro- 
fessional, 554  ff-;  academic,  568  ff.; 
effects  of,  upon  child  welfare,  573;  and 
size  of  family,  620-634;  affected  by 
disease  and  accident,  660  ff.;  prosti- 
tute's versus  working  mother's,  666  ff.; 
halved  in  war-time  Europe,  671;  and 
industrial  relations,  684-686;  more  con- 
trollable than  standards,  727;  of  boot- 
leggers, 73  7-738;  advanced  by  elimi- 
nating waste,  797;  advanced  through 
science,  829-830;  of  rural  children, 
862,  869-877;  by  counties,  876;  as 
measure  of  success,  879;  and  income, 
896-897  (see  Wages).  See  Expendi- 
ture; Family  budgets;  Industrial  liv- 
ing; Rural  living;  Standards,  class  and 
middle-class;   Wages 

Play.  See  Play  schools,  Playgrounds, 
Recreation 

Play  schools,  23 

Playgrounds,  23,  437,  517,  893 

Pleasure  and  pleasures,  62-63,  65,  83, 
840-842,  879.  See  Self-indulgence,  Vice 

"Pleasure  economy,"  31,  202,  254,  368, 
666.    See  Surplus  economy 

Plumbing.  See  Baths,  Drainage,  Sanita- 
tion, Toilets,  Water 

Plunkett,  Horace,  882 

Police  protection,   132,  135 

Political  platforms  and  activity,  9 

Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Re- 
search, 231 

Poor  laws,  33 

Population,  34,  42  ff.,  253,  899;  pressure 
of,  5;  checks  on,  5,  42,  43,  646  (see 
Birth  control,  Death  rate,  Famines, 
Neo-Malthusianism,  Positive  checks, 
Prudential  checks,  Race  suicide,  War) ; 
relation  of,  to  invention  and  standards, 
7;  and  changes  in  taste,  8;  relation  of 
standards  to,  32;  prudential  checks  on, 
37,  43  ff.,  50  (see  Birth  control,  Celi- 
bacy, Neo-Malthusianism);  quality 
versus  quantity,  44-45 ;  law  of,  modi- 
fied, 47;  and  natural  resources,  255  ff. ; 
policies  of,  and  standards,  257;  density 
of,  257-258;  Malthusian  principle  of, 
264;  growth  of,  inversely  as  pressure, 
289;  and  technical  exploitation  of  re- 
sources, 265;  distribution  of,  369-371, 
890;  optimum,  604  ff.,  614;  estimates 
of  future,  614  ff. ;  stationary  or  increas- 
ing, 616  ff.;  variables  in  saturation  of, 
618;  requirements  for  maintaining, 
619;  natural  increase  of,  625;  urban 
and  rural,  885-887,  890.  See  Birth 
rate.  Death  rate,  Malthusianism,  Man- 
land  ratio,  Natural  increase,  Neo- 
Malthusianism,  Optimum  population, 
Overpopulation,  Race  suicide,  etc. 
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Porches,  367,  517 

Positive  checks,  42-43,  257,  263.  See 
Disease,  Famine,  War 

Pottery,  75-76 

Poverty,  61-62,  130-132,  139,  142,  143- 
145,  154-163,  240-242,  254,  256,  260- 
261,  267,  319-321,  651,  656,  705,  710, 
712,  789,  837,  861 ;  primary  versus  sec- 
ondary, 62,  412;  prevention  of,  156- 
157,  860;  and  technical  equipment, 
259;  and  resources,  259,  891;  relation 
of,  to  industry  and  family,  309;  life- 
cycle  of,  417,  657-659;  causing  de- 
pendency and  delinquency,  423;  glori- 
fied, 437,  442  ff.,  462,  827  ff.;  and  child 
welfare,  579-584,  652,  653,  656;  and 
national  wealth,  595;  and  size  of  fam- 
ilies, 614  ff.,  621-622,  628,  645;  and 
overpopulation,  620;  due  to  exploita- 
tion, 621;  due  to  birth  rate  or  poor 
stock,  627-629;  in  relation  to  ignorance 
and  babies,  627-629;  primary  versus 
secondary,  658;  of  immigrants,  708- 
709,  710;  cases,  772  ff.;  and  family 
wage,  792  ;  Catholic  view  of,  82  7  ;  spirit- 
ual values  in,  827  ff. ;  as  wants  minus 
satisfactions,  834-835;  rural,  873;  and 
child  labor,  873.  See  Charity;  Deficit; 
Dependency;  "Plain  living";  Plane  of 
living,  on  deficit  basis;  Poverty  line; 
Subsistence  level 

Poverty  line,  309,  333,  355"356,  47i,  501, 
633,  788  ff. 

Pratt,  Enoch,  437 

Prejudice,  401 

Prenatal  care.    Scr  Maternity  care 

Pre-school.    See  Standards,  pre-school 

Preservation  of  food,  7 

Press,  9 

Prestige,  15,  52,  202-211,  427  ff.,  439- 
441,  713,  714,  819  ff.,  847,  879,  881. 
See  Appearances,  Class  lines,  Display 

Price  system,  250,  363,  706 

Prices,  8,  246,  250,  263,  267,  357,  852, 
882  ff.,  884-886,  898-899;  rising,  89, 
357;  changes  in,  89,  250,  323,  346- 
35i,  357,  372,  703-704;  of  food,  142; 
effects  of,  on  consumption,  223;  effects 
of  changes  in,  250,  634;  in  relation 
to  wages,  250,  346-351,  363;  con- 
trol of,  291;  affected  by  working  con- 
ditions, 292;  and  costs,  295;  affected 
by  rising  standard,  368;  causes  of 
increased,  368-369:  affected  by  urban 
rents,  371;  falling,  372;  and  family 
budgets,  469,  475,  4,8i;  standards 
threatened  by  rising,  651;  war-time, 
652,  672-673,  674,  677;  and  ''simpli- 
fied practice,"  797-798;  and  quality, 
806  ff.;  unreasonable  differences  in, 
807-809,  850;  and  labels,  810;  and 
patents,  811;  rural  and  urban,  886. 
See  Cost  of  living,  Price  system 

Pride,  47,  184-186,  188.  See  Class  lines, 
Display,  Emulation,  Imitation,  Prestige, 
Respectability,  Self-respect 


Privacy,  132,  143-145,  514-515,  782 

Probation,  869,  875 

Producers  isolated  from  consumers,  369  ff. 
See  Labor 

Product  analysis,  14 

Production,  new  processes  of,  7;  tech- 
niques of,  7,  258-259,  261;  control  of, 
10;  as  cause  and  effect  of  consumption, 
223,  244;  costs  of  manufactured,  225- 
226;  affected  by  classes  purchasing, 
231;  affected  by  accumulation,  232; 
affected  by  installment  buying,  247; 
not  creating  purchasing  power,  249;  re- 
lation of,  to  prosperity,  739;  unstand- 
ardized,  795;  mass,  797-798;  and  de- 
mand, 839,  842;  human  costs  of,  839; 
efficient  and  inefficient,  855;  agricul- 
tural, absorbing  profits,  883;  and 
waste,  898.  See  Overproduction,  Pro- 
ductivity 

Productivity,  621,  694,  702-704,  790  ff.; 
and  wages,  39,  267,  295,  793,  as  test 
of  standards,  51,  58-59,  end  or  means? 
51,  59;  surplus,  242;  effects  of  war 
upon,  242;  potential,  242-244;  and 
population,  257;  and  hours  of  labor, 
271;  as  source  of  wages  and  planes  of 
living,  292;  labor's  share  in,  295;  in- 
creased under  industrialism,  379,  and 
purchasing  power,  621;  religion  of, 
838.    See  Efficiency 

Professors'  wives,  567  ff. 

Profits,  64,  65,  274,  856,  858,  861,  899; 
alleged  farm,  415.  See  Dividends,  Stock 
dividends,  Surplus 

Profit-sharing,  861 

Progress,  20;  standards  as  tests  of,  14, 
819-848;  tests  of,  44,  89 

Prohibition,  689,  733~744,  752-753,  896 
changed    consumption    under,     742  ff. 
raising    standard    of    living,    743;    im 
proving    efficiency    and    morale,     743 
permitting     luxuries,     743;     improving 
consumer    credit,    743;    decreasing   de- 
pendency,    743;     insecurity    of,     744; 
benefits  vary  as  enforcement,  744;  and 
public   opinion,    744,    755;    psychology 
of,    749;    arguments   on,    754-755;    as 
protection    of    young,    755;    and    war, 
755-    See  Liquor 

Projective  method,  56  ff. 

Prolongation  of  infancy,  6 

Propaganda,  9,  10,  23,  698,  895-896. 
Sec  Advertising 

Property,  32 

Prosperity,  2,  3,  90,  101,  152-154,  157- 
158,  163,  231-239,  246-247,  254,  363, 
373,  891,  898;  planes  of  living  as  fac- 
tor in,  134;  illusory,  631-632;  relation 
of,  to  production  and  consumption,  739; 
under  prohibition,  741;  due  to  prohibi- 
tion or  installments?  743;  through 
elimination  of  waste,  797 

Prostitution,  48,   132,   157,  308,  666-667 

Protective  agencies,  2  r 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  860 
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Prudential  checks,  37,  260,  602-608,  646, 
659;  as  substitute  for,  or  effect  of, 
exploitation,  50.  See  Birth  control; 
Birth  rate;  Celibacy;  Malthusianism; 
Marriage,  postponement  of;  Neo-Mal- 
thusianism 

Public  finance,  223 

Public  health,  15,  16,  635,  853,  865,  877, 
890,  892,  893,  895;  and  family  stand- 
ards, 394 

Public-health  nursing,  788,  863,  864;  as 
maintaining  health  standards,  815 

Public  opinion  and  prohibition,  744,  755. 
See  Propaganda 

Public  policies,  469.  See  Reconstruction 
programs 

Public  provision.    See  Public  services 

Public  safety,  16,  132,  135,  136,  141-142. 
See  Accidents,  Juvenile  protection, 
Police,  Protective  agencies,  Safety 

Public  services,  n,  15,  16,  21,  23,  27,  70, 
132,  135,  189,  387,  548,  713,  762  ff., 
765,  770,  852  ff.,  877,  882  ff.,  886,  889, 
892-895,  897.   See  Public  utilities 

Public  utilities,  117,  118 

Public  welfare,  265,  273;  departments  of, 
870,  877 

Pueblos,  69-77 

Punishment,  747 

Purchasing.    See  Expenditure 

Purchasing  power,  158,  231,  235,  263, 
286,  294,  475,  621,  704,  805,  827-828; 
under  prohibition,  741 ;  of  Park  Avenue, 
824;  national,  887;  stabilization  of, 
887  (see  Foster).  See  "Buyers'  strikes," 
Demand,  Expenditure 

Pure  food  and  pure-food  laws,  14,  387, 
799  ff- 

Puritanism,  65,  439.  See  Asceticism; 
Standards,  Puritan 

Puritans,  373 

Purnell  Act,  883 

Quackery,  799  ff. 

Quakers.    See  Friends 

Quality,  versus  quantity,  44-45,  113; 
versus  quantity  of  children  (see  Birth 
control) ;  uncorrelated  with  price,  806- 
810;  at  expense  of  economy,  811 

Quantity  budgets,  59,  268,  277,  278,  282- 
283,  356,  359,  407-408,  482,  501-539, 
549-553,  674,  678,  679;,  versus  planes 
of  living,  502.  See  Minimum  quantity 
budgets 

Queen,  Stuart  A.,  53 

Quetelet,  L.  A.  J.,  489 

Race,  4,  8;  as  factor  in  standards  and 
planes  of  living,  107,  115,  129-142; 
survival  of,  through  high  or  low  stand- 
ards, 606  ff.   See  Negroes 

Race  suicide,  47,  373,  607,  614  ff.,  619, 
643,  647-648,  832;  redefined,  648.  See 
Birth  rate;  Celibacy;  Childlessness; 
Family,  size  of 

Radio  supplies,  807,  808 


Radios,  415 

Railroads,  wages  of,  330,  334,  336,  353, 
354 

Railway  Labor  Board,  351,  353 

Ratzenhofer,  G.,  605 

Real  wages,  263,  680-682,  741,  882  ff. 
See  Cost  of  living,  Income,  Money, 
Prices,  Wages 

Reclamation  projects,  854 

Reconstruction  programs,  849  ff. 

Recreation,  12,  18,  19,  23,  79-80,  94-95, 
101,  104,  112,  113,  115,  117,  119,  135, 
138,  140,  148,  153,  156,  160,  227,  319, 
335,  338,  357,  361-362,  368,  398,  422, 
424,  481,  482-483,  486,  520,  522,  547, 
552-553,  558-562,  572,  574,  588-589, 
596,  597,  700-701,  762-765,  770,  771, 
774,  786,  789,  824,  829,  840,  843,  860, 
870,  876-877,  890,  893,  894,  898; 
Negroes',  730;  versus  liquor,  734  ff., 
741;  supervision  of  commercial,  866. 
See  Amusement;  Golf;  Leisure;  Play- 
grounds; Recreation  centers;  Standards, 
recreation 

Recreation  centers,  23,  517 

Red  Cross,  American,  6;  home  service, 
based  on  charity  budget,  576 

Reducing,  493.    See  Frederick 

Reed,  L.  J.,  615 

Refrigerators,  809 

Regimen,  863-866.  See  Routine,  Time, 
use  of 

Regulation,  14 

Relativity  of  standards,  10,  13,  26,  38, 
51,  57  ff.,  181-222,  431,  606  ff.  See 
Standards,  colonial,  dynamic,  immi- 
grant, national,  pioneer,  primitive,  rural 
and  urban;  Standards  of  living,  changes 
in 

Relief,  as  subsidy  to  substandard  planes, 
5-6;  gauged  from  normal  standards, 
13,  540;  emergency,  535;  constructive 
adequate,  766-768;  versus  almsgiving, 
766-768;  as  opportunity  for  re-educa- 
tion, 788.  See  Charity,  Family  case 
work 

Religion,  8,  9,  10,  19,  44,  209;  and 
luxury,  439-442;  and  fecundity,  620, 
629;  maintaining  standards,  747,  815, 
849-862.  See  Churches;  Spiritual  and 
aesthetic  life;  Standards,  spiritual 

Religious  education,  23.  See  Moral  edu- 
cation 

Remedial  measures,  894 

Rent,  n,  155,  295,  317-318,  321,  324- 
326,  338,  340,  356,  362,  371,  372,  397, 
480,  482-483,  534,  574,  674,  675,  676, 
677,  700,  770,  822,  824,  828,  893.  See 
Housing 

Reproduction  re-defined,  648 

Research,  51  ff.,  102  ff.,  110-111,  280  ff., 
358  ff.,  377  ff.,  488  ff.,  895-896 

Resources,  9.    See  Natural  resources 

Respectability,  40,  47,  48.  See  Appear- 
ances; Class  lines;  Pride:  Self-respect; 
Standards,  class,  middle-class 
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Restaurants,  696 

Revolution,  369,  849,  855,  861 

Reymont,  Ladislas,  492 

Rhode  Island,  rural  child  welfare  in,  875 

Ricardo,  David,  256,  264 

Richards,  Ellen  H.,  482 

Ridicule,  747 

Rights  and  standards,  32,  45,  230 

Riis,  Jacob,   16,  392 

Riviera,  the,  826 

Roads,  81,   135,  415,  886 

Rochester,  Anna,  553,  563 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  597,  666 

Rolvaag,  O.  E.,  77,  492 

Roofing,  813 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  425,  446 

Ross,  E.  A.,  261,  606  ff.,  714 

de  Rothschild,  Baroness,  432 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  835 

Routine,  83.   See  Regimen;  Time,  use  of 

Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm,  33,  306,  458,  578, 
579,  630 

Rubber  industry,  wages  in,  341,  342,  343, 
345 

Rubin,  M.,  492 

Rubinow,  I.  M.,  683 

"Runaway  rich,"  21 

Rural  child  welfare.   See  Child  welfare 

Rural  free  delivery,  415 

Rural  living,  78-129,  142  ff.,  488-500, 
869-887;  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
78-81;  effects  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion upon,  82;  measured  by  money  or 
labor, 84;  improvement  of,  through  joint 
finance,  85  ;  relation  of,  to  national  pros- 
perity, 85;  competing  with  city  stand- 
ards, 85-86;  need  of  agitation  and 
research,  86,  88;  studies  of,  91,  488  ff.; 
methods  of  study  of,  91-94,  103,  112- 
119,  488 ff.;  non-cash  elements,  94,  103, 
112,  120-121,  498;  analysis  of.  in 
Iowa,  94-102;  analysis  of,  in  United 
States  farm  families,  94-129,  488-500; 
compared  with  town  living,  100-102, 
113-114,  124-125;  not  determined  al- 
together by  income,  102,  107-109,  112, 
125,  128,  878-882;  affected  by  size  of 
family,  106,  112,  126-127,  139;  factors 
in,  107  ff.;  need  of  self-knowledge  in, 
no;  need  of  research  in,  iio-in;  at- 
titudes toward,  iio-in;  labor  versus 
monetary  basis  of,  in;  distribution  of 
elements  in,  1 19-125,  128;  Negro,  131- 
133,  141-142;  child  welfare  in,  142- 
146,  869-876;  dependent  on  accessi- 
bility of  goods,  417-418,  705  ff.,  877  ff.; 
dependent  on  collective  financing,  418, 
887;  changes  in,  705-707.  See  Agricul- 
ture; Planes  of  living,  rural;  Rural 
social  problems;  Standards,  rural 

Rural  movement,  885 

Rural  social  problems,  84,  no,  111-112, 
142-146,  869-877.  See  Planes  of  liv- 
ing, farmers',  rural;  Rural  living; 
Standards,   rural 

Rural  sociology,  82-88,  489  ff. 


Ruralization  of  city  life,  78,  85,  415 

"  Rurbanization,"  415.    See  Ruralization, 

Urbanization 
Ruskin,  John,  461-463 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  148 
Ryan,  John  A.,  32,  53,   55,   57,   58,   59, 

60,  308,  330-332,  334,  456,  461,  467, 

826,  837,  850 

Sabotage,  858 

Sacrifices,  2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  41,  45,  48-49, 
52,  152,  154-157,  184-186,  197,  201, 
211,  224,  265,  269,  320,  362,  461,  495- 
496,  542,  568  ff.,  595,  597,  600,  651, 
667,  674,  705,  712,  761,  792.  See  In- 
sistence 

Safety,  18,  291,  292,  859,  866;  propa- 
ganda on,  22;  devices  for,  292;  in- 
dustrial, 861,  896.  Sec  Public  safety, 
Safety-first  movement 

Safety-first  movement,  22 

St.  Francis.    Sec  Francis,  Saint 

St.  Luke's.   Sec  Luxury,  and  the  church 

St.  Paul.   See  Paul,  Saint 

Salaries,  academic,  564  ff. 

Salesmanship,  14,  88,  364,  420-421, 
804  ff.,  813,  825-826 

Salesmanship  resistance,  14,  233,  804  ff. 
Sec  Buyers'  strikes 

Saloons,  742,  743 

Sanctions,  9 

Sandburg,  Carl,  221 

Sanderson,  E.  Dwight,  82 

San  Francisco,  wages  in,  334;  costs  of 
medical  care  in,  661;  prostitutes  of, 
667 

Sanitation,  19,  143,  291-292,  367,  402, 
477-478,  514,  516,  524;  industrial, 
292.  See  Cleanliness,  Drainage,  House- 
keeping, Housing,  Industrial  hygiene, 
Personal  hygiene,  Public  health,  School 
hygiene,  Social  hygiene,  Toilets,  Venti- 
lation 

Satire,  747 

Saving  and  savings,  6,  12,  15,  117,  138, 
140,  184,  194,  231-233,  241,  246,  320, 
321,  335,  356,  362,  369-370,  398,  476, 
478,  482,  483,  486,  495,  535,  537,  538, 
568,  569,  570,  57i,  595-597,  599  ff-, 
659,  700-702,  710,  711,  787,  851;  re- 
placed by  insurance,  370;  versus  thrift, 
598-601;  and  birth  rate,  634;  under 
prohibition,  741;  through  simplified 
practice,  795  ff.   See  Sacrifices,  Thrift 

Scales  of  value,  12,  14,  16,  365,  596, 
819-848,  876,  897,  899;  barbarian, 
429;  economic  power  of,  819  ff.;  ma- 
terialistic, 819  ff.,  838-839;  Catholic, 
826  ff.;  Protestant,  837;  other-worldly, 
837;  reversed,  838,  845;  in  colleges, 
842-847;  Christian,  856-857.  See  Sim- 
plicity; Standards,  ethical,  luxury,  ma- 
terialistic, non-economic,  spiritual,  etc. 

Schlink,  F.  J.,  256,  799,  801 

Schoenhof,  J.,  53 

School  hygiene,  22,  865 
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School  lunches,  865 

School  nurses  and  nursing,  22,  394,  865 

School  playgrounds,  23 

Schools,  81,  84,  134-135,  370;  as  factor 
in  rural  living,  107,  142;  as  factor  in 
migration,  142.  See  Education,  School 
hygiene,  School  lunches,  School  nursing, 
School  playgrounds 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  835 

Schulman,  Maximilian,  735 

Scott,  Nell,  679,  684 

Scott,  Richard  H.,  743 

Scudder,  Vida,  467 

Sears,  Amelia,  540 

Segregation,  129,  132 

Self-indulgence,  42  7  ff.,  438,  440,  441,  832. 
See  Gluttony,  Luxury,  Pleasure,  Vice 

Selfishness,  427,  431-437,  442-448,  460- 
465,  623-624,  839,  842,  852.  See  Self- 
indulgence 

Self-respect,  894 

Senior,  Nassau,  385 

Settlements,  9,  23,  733  ff.,  789 

Seven-day  week,  273  ff. 

Sewage,  81,  104,  132 

Sewing,  176 

Sex  education,  22,  866 

Sex  life  as  part  of  standard  of  living,  492, 
493 

Shelter.    See  Housing,  Rent 

Sheppard-Towner  Act.  See  Maternity  and 
Infancy  Act 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  662 

Sherras,  G.  Findlay,  490 

Sickness.  See  Disease,  Hospitals,  Medical 
care 

Simkhovitch,  Mary  K.,  148,  393,  788  ff„ 
887,  889,  891  ff.,  897 

Simplicity,  266,  554,  560,  616,  622,  899. 
See  "Plain  Living" 

"Simplified  Practice,"  795-799 

Sirup,  809 

Slums,  517,  892 

Small,  Albion  W.,  55 

Smart,  William,  451 

Smith,  Adam,  39 

Smith  College,  174 

Smith,  J.  Russell,  615,  617 

Smith-Lever  law,  412 

Smith,  Paul,  667 

Soap,  808,  812 

Social  approval,  87.  See  Appearances, 
Leisure  class,  Respectability,  Self- 
respect,  Social  climbing,  Social  dis- 
approval 

Social  capillarity.  See  Social  climbing; 
Standards,  dynamic 

Social  case  work.  See  Family  case  work, 
Social  work 

Social  centers,  23 

Social  climbers  and  climbing,  266,  492, 
496,  626,  819  ff.,  827-837 

Social  control,  183  ff.,  747.  See  Accul- 
turation, Advertising,  Americanization, 
Education,  Legislation,  Mores,  Propa- 
ganda,  Public  opinion,  Religion,  Ridi- 


cule, Satire,  Social  pressure,  Standard- 
ization, etc. 

Social  disapproval,  40,  47,  185 

Social  economy,  25,  377;  related  to  home 
economics,  392 ;  as  saving  and  spend- 
ing, 889.  See  Conservation,  Efficiency, 
Organic  welfare,  Social  justice 

Social  insurance,  291-292,  562,  599,  636, 
684,  759,  789,  853,  860,  861,  895;  as 
maintenance  of  standards,  815.  See 
Accident  insurance,  Insurance,  Old  age, 
Unemployment,  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion 

Social  justice,  423,  622,  849-862 

Social  legislation,  9,  757-759,  815,  892 

Social  mobility,  493 

Social  pressure,  183  ff.  See  Social  con- 
trol 

Social  protest,  880-881.  See  Discontent, 
Unrest 

Social  work,  23,  25,  30,  895-899;  in- 
fluence of  S.  N.  Patten  upon,  194,  254; 
and  home  economics,  393  ff. ;  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  680;  as  maintenance  of 
standards,  747,  788-789;  and  normal 
life,  769  ff. ;  preventive,  870.  See  Child 
welfare  work,  Family  case  work,  In- 
dustrial welfare  work,  etc. 

Socialism,  275,  277,  369,  754-855,  759, 
827,  857,  890,  896 

Socialization,  28-29;  of  medicine,  562 

Socrates,  455 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  allowance  below  char- 
ity budget,  576 

Sorokin,  Pitirim  A.,  491,  495 

Soule,  George,  51 

South,  poverty  of,  874-^75.  See  Negroes; 
Planes  of  living;  Southern  mountain- 
eers; Standards,  sectional 

South  Carolina,  study  of  rural  living,  91, 
103,  115;  wages  in,  331;  rural  child 
welfare  in,  871 

South  Dakota,  rural  children  in,  870 

Southern  mountaineers,  77,  82 

Special  classes  (in  schools),  22 

Specifications,  buying  by,  421 

Spencer,  Herbert,  607 

Spending.   See  Expenditure 

Spending-money,  531.    See  Allowances 

Spiritual  and  aesthetic  life  and  standards, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  35,  62-63,  107-109, 
113,  115,  117,  119,  127,  129,  131,  132, 
136,  148-149,  220,  361,  364,  392,  438- 
442,  478,  481,  547-548,  568,  569,  578, 
639-640,  762-765,  827,  836,  879,  890; 
of  Negro,  730;  versus  standardization, 
802-804;  undermined,  831.  See  ^Es- 
thetic expression:  Art:  Churches;  Muse- 
ums; Parks:  Religion;  Standards,  aes- 
thetic, non-economic,  spiritual 

Sprague,  R.  J.,  619 

Standards: 

Absolute,  838-839 

Academic,    compared    to    professional, 

563-572 
^Esthetic,  3,  840-842 
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Standards  (continued) 

American,  11,  25,  28,  60,  129,  134, 
190-192,  219-221,  266,  271-275, 
286,  303,  327,  330-357,  362-363, 
367,  377,  488,  565-567,  705,  7U, 
814-815,  861,  893;  alleged,  360  ff.; 
as  luxurious,  431;  threatened  by  im- 
migration, 607  ff.;  parasites  upon, 
609,  710;  as  set  by  Park  Avenue, 
819  ff.;  and  the  tariff,  892.  See  Re- 
construction programs 

Anti-social,  880 

Average,  4 

Catholic,  for  the  community,  849-857. 
See  Catholicism 

Changing,  7,  131  ff.,  183,  191-193, 
213-219,  400  ff.,  689-744;  rural, 
415-420,  702  ff.;  immigrant,  707- 
714;  under  prohibition,  733-744, 
898.  See  Diets;  Fashion;  Relativity; 
Standards,  dynamic,  flexible;   Tastes 

Child-labor,  29,  35,  133,  424,  854,  859, 
860,  861,  866-869 

Child-welfare,  142  ff.,  424,  465,  637- 
639,  656,  860-877;  conference  on, 
424-425.  See  Standards,  community; 
Standards  of  living,  in  child  care 

Children's,  187 

Christian,  861,  899.  See  Luxury; 
Standards,  Catholic,  non-economic, 
spiritual,  etc. 

Class,  3-4,  13,  40-41,  45-48,  148,  186, 
190-191,  230,  323,  358,  370,  433, 
477-478,  487  ff.,  495,  553  ff-,  562, 
634,  673,  706,  713,  714,  740,  747- 
753,  828  ff.,  847-  See  Class  lines, 
Leisure  class,  Middle  class 

Clothing.    See  Clothing 

College,  842-847 

Colonial,  689-692,  747-749 

Comfort,  5,  31,  33,  34,  37,  40,  47, 
60-62,  164,  230,  268-269,  271,  309- 
313,  343,  553  ff-.  899.  See  Minimum 
of  comfort;  Standards,  American 

Communists',  749 

Community, 3,  13,  14,  25,  26,  27,  31,  58, 
85,  156-157,  181-189,  275,  288-289, 
541,  707  ff.,  714,  739,  756,  760  ff., 
788,  849-887,  889  ff.;  in  relation  to 
objectives  and  scales  of  value,  58, 
61;  for  Negroes,  129,  132,  135-136; 
of  child  care,  144,  583-584;  for  dis- 
advantaged children,  145;  in  relation 
to  individual  standards,  148,  276;  in 
relation  to  class  standards,  148;  re- 
placing insurance  and  savings,  196- 
197;  in  relation  to  family  standards, 
276;  versus  individualism,  290;  as 
rules  of  the  game,  290  ff.;  through 
consumer  pressure,  294;  maintained 
by  courts,  etc.,  302;  and  wages,  357; 
for  family  living,  impossible.  358; 
enforcement  of,  393;  and  luxury, 
437-451;  of  churches,  438  ff.,  849  ff.; 
maintained  through  charity,  576- 
577;  favoring  differential  birth  rate, 


Standards  (continued) 

608-610;  for  family  size,  61  iff.;  and 
immigrants'  standards,  726;  resist- 
ance to,  726-727;  maintenance  and 
defense  of,  747  ff.;  for  future,  849  ff.; 
statutes  as,  862;  rural,  878;  current 
prospects  of,  895  ff.  See  Minimum  .  .  . 

Competitive,  37,  40,  54,  62,  66,  165, 
192-193,  202,  369,  386,  433-434, 
606-610,  620,  666  ff.,  709,  793,  823, 
826,  828  ff.,  833,  846,  847,  879-881; 
and  war,  454-455.  See  Competition, 
of  standards 

Conflicting,  689 

Conscious,  472-480 

Conventional,  60,  62,  229-230,  842-847 

Crowd,  12 

Cultural  versus  "natural,"  7 

Decency,  89,  139,  277,  283,  295-296, 
298,  301,  309-313,  322,  327,  330  ff., 
335,  340-341,  346,  35i,  356,  361, 
412,  459,  471,  477,  482,  486-488, 
501-525,  534,  540  ff.,  555,  574-575, 
612-613,  678,  679,  760;  for  women, 
277 

Deflated,  496 

Dynamic,  10,  20,  29-30,  32,  44,  86- 
87,  125,  128-129,  133,  367,  428- 
430,  456-457,  565-566,  595  ff.,  684- 
686,  689-742,  727,  789,  826,  828, 
878,  880,  881,  896.  See  Standards, 
changing,  rising 

Educational,  6,  12,  14,  18,  19,  28-29, 
35,  45,  134,  156-157,  188,  336,  372, 
423,  528,  532-538,  562,  607,  637, 
639,  854,  860,  867-868.  Sec  Edu- 
cation 

Employment,  29,  35,  289-294,  861. 
See  Labor  legislation 

Ethical,  2-3,  189,  196,  200-201,  207  ff., 
229,  562;  versus  material,  666-667 

Ethnocentric,  19.  See  Standards,  na- 
tional 

Falling,  44,  165-169,  242-243,  633 

Family,  3,  70,  107-110,  130-131,  330- 
373,  638,  768-782,  895  ff.;  in  rela- 
tion to  individual  and  community 
standards,  276;  protected  by  com- 
munity, 892.  See  Child  welfare,  Ex- 
penditure, Family  .  .  .,  Home  eco- 
nomics, etc. 

Flexible  versus  fixed,  29-30,  278  ff. 

Friends',   749 

Fundamental  versus  superficial,  2,  9 

Future,  849-887 

Group,  3,  9,  181-222,  862.  See  Stand- 
ards, under  head  of  specific  groups 

Health,  27,  143,  156-157,  394  ff.,  528, 
532,  637,  705;  subnormal,  661.  See 
Disease,  Health,  Medical  care,  Per- 
sonal hygiene,  etc. 

Health-and-comfort.  See  Health;  Stand- 
ards, comfort,  health 

Health-and-decency.  See  Health;  Stand- 
ards, decency,  health 

Housing,  514-517,  524,  529,  637,   760 
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Imitative,  840-842.  See  Custom,  Emu- 
lation, Fashion,  Imitation,  Leisure 
class,  theory  of,  etc. 

Immigrant,  184,  191,  192,  265-266, 
273,  395,  607-608,  709-727;  versus 
native,  12,  607-608;  changing,  707- 
714;  contributions  of,  710-714 

Income,  135,  289  ff.,  330-360,  788-789 

Individual,  3,  12,  13,  41,  107-110, 
181-190,  184  ff.,  590,  739;  changed 
more  easily  than  those  of  groups, 
10;  inelastic,  46;  in  relation  to  class 
and  community  standards,  148;  in 
relation  to  family  and  community 
standards,  276;  through  combination 
of  standard  elements,  798-799 

Industrial,  307-308,  852;  needing  gov- 
ernment protection,  291 

Intellectual  versus  materialistic,  833 

International,  4 

Irrational,  65-66 

Jewish,  857-860 

Labor,  761 

Luxury,  10,  60,  202-211,  427  ff-,  433, 
440,  544,  706,  820  ff.,  898;  as 
predatory  exploitation,  49,  205;  ver- 
sus minimum,  361;  as  vulgar  dis- 
play, 386;  as  refined  elegance,  386; 
as  incentives,  428  ff. ;  of  prostitutes, 
667;  of  Park  Avenue,  819  ff.;  Catho- 
lic views  of,  827  ff. 

Materialistic,  versus  ethical,  666-667; 
versus  spiritual,  826  ff.,  830,  838- 
839;  versus  intellectual,  833.  See 
Luxury;  Standards,  luxury 

Maximum-efficiency,  63-64 

Middle-class,  165-169,  194-198,  367- 
37i,  553-562 

Minimum,  8,  9,  34,  61  ff.,  155,  268- 
269,  277,  282-283,  309,  319,  330- 
357,  359,  424,  47i,  503-523,  540  ff., 
758-759,  898;  versus  luxury,  361; 
variable  bases  of,  501.  See  Minimum 
wage,  Minimum-wage  laws,  Mini- 
mums 

Moral,  17,  18,  19,  754,  840-842,  852, 
853,  862,  866.  See  Birth  control; 
Moral  education;  Morality;  Scales  of 
value;  Standards,  ethical,  spiritual 

National,  4,  46,  424,  525,  758-759; 
predatory,  50;  immigrant  and  native, 
191-192,  606  ff.;  for  use  of  surplus, 
595;  eugenists'  fear  for,  607;  through 
federal  subsidies,  875-876.  See  Ma- 
ternity and  Infancy  Act,  National 
welfare 

Native  versus  immigrant,  12,  606  ff. 
See  Standards,  American,  competitive, 
immigrant 

Natural  versus  cultural,  7 

Negative  versus  positive,  30 

Negro,  129  ff.,  728-733.  See  Plane  of 
living,  Negro 

Neighborhood,  132-133,  134,  135,  188, 
395,  5i6,  770-771,  825,  828,  834 
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Non-economic,  2,  82,  107-109,  114, 
125,  i33,  838-839.  See  Standards, 
aesthetic,  ethical,  intellectual,  moral, 
spiritual 

Normal,  4,  25  ff.,  30,  60,  309,  321,  524, 
761,  891,  896,  898,  899;  elements  in, 
416;  denned,  540-541;  as  basis  for 
child  welfare,  656;  raising  of,  788- 
790.  See  Normal  life;  Normality; 
Standards,  comfort,  rational 

Objective  versus  subjective,  879.  See 
Standards,  rational,  scientific,  theo- 
retical 

Occidental,  11,  87.  See  Standards, 
Western  European 

Occupational,  13,  487,  513,  525,  886 

Ostentatious,  189.  See  Display,  Leisure 
class,  theory  of,  etc. 

Peasant,  82,  884 

Personal.    See  Standards,  individual 

Pioneer,  77,  143,  185 

Positive  versus  negative,  30 

Potential,  1,  8,  242,  418-419 

Predatory,  49-50.  See  Exploitation, 
Luxury,  Parasitic  employers 

Pre-school,  864 

Present  versus  past,  191-192.  See 
Standards,  colonial;  Standards  of  liv- 
ing, changes  in 

"Primitive,"  69-77,  427-430 

Professional,  563-572,  898,  899 

Protestant,  860-862 

Qualitative  versus  quantitative,  830, 
839 

Racial,  4,  395-396,  424.  See  Negro; 
Standards,  Negro 

Radio  versus  liqtior,  742 

Rational,  65-66.  See  Standards,  nor- 
mal, objective,  theoretical 

Recreation,  52,  135,  156-157,  188,  335, 
357,  525,  860,  865,  866.  See  Rec- 
reation 

Regional,  4,  10,  86,  112,  119-122,  134 

Regressive,  12.   See  Standards,  falling 

Relative,  879 

Rising,  458-460,  495,  840;  effects  of, 
368;  possible  with  fixed  income,  418- 
419-  See  Standards,  changing,  dy- 
namic 

Rural,  142  ff.,  711-712,  723,  869  ff., 
876  ff.;  compared  with  urban,  78-81, 
85,  87,  194-195,  880;  variations 
among,  78;  affected  by  isolation,  78- 
81;  relation  to  family  income,  81  ff., 
86  ff.;  as  an  issue,  82  ff.;  handicaps 
of,  82  ff.;  improvement  of,  through 
collective  action,  85;  minimum,  not 
formulated,  85-86;  need  of  agitation 
for,  86;  relation  to  profits,  415-416; 
changes  in,  415-420,  692  ff.,  702  ff.; 
factors  in,  705  ff.;  interdependent 
with  urban,  876-877.  See  Planes  of 
living,  rural;  Rural  living;  Rural 
social  problems 

Scientific,  52-66 
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Standards  {concluded) 

Sectional,   10.    See  Standards,  regional 
Sexual,  666-667.   See  Sex  education 
Simple,  454,  465-467.    See  "  Plain  liv- 
ing," Simplicity 
Spiritual  versus  materialistic,  830,  838- 

839 
State-wide,  4 

Static,  10,  44,  488;  versus  flexible  and 

dynamic,  29-30,  742;   individual,  46 

Subjective  versus  objective,   51  ff.,   62, 

359,  879 
Subnormal,  1.    See  Planes  of  living,  on 

deficit  basis,  substandard 
Subsistence,  60,  61,  268-269,  271,  275, 
330-357  passim,  471,  477,  487-488, 
501.     See    Living    wage;     Minimum 
wage;     Standards,    minimum;     Sub- 
sistence level 
Superficial  versus  fundamental,  2,  9 
Theoretical,  51  ff.,  358,  501  ff. 
Threatened,   2,  7-9,  539,   651-688;   by 
exploitation,    271  ff.,    294  ff.,   360  ff., 
501  ff.,  563  ff.,  679-687;  by  poverty, 
651-660;  morally,  666-667;  by  child 
bearing,  668-670;   by  war,  671-673. 
See  Exploitation,  Parasitic  industry, 
Wages,  etc. 
Unconscious,    2,   8,    10,   42;    based  on 

chance,  impulse,  or  habit,  52,  190 
University.    See  Standards,  academic 
Urban,  91,   101-102,   124-127,   145  ff.; 
monetary    versus    labor    basis,    1 1 1 ; 
distribution  of  elements  in,  124-127; 
versus  rural,  194-196,  880;   demand 
for,  837;    interdependent  with  rural, 
876-877.  Sec  Industrial  living;  Stand- 
ards, urban;  Urbanization 
Utopian,  849 
Wage,  330-360.  See  Income;  Minimum 

wage;   Standards,  income;  Wages 
Western  European,  11.    See  Standards, 

occidental 
Working-girls',  271-284,  294-308, 
360  ff.,  367  ff.  Sec  Wages,  women's 
World,  5 
Standards  of  living,  defined,  1-3,  8,  25, 
33-34,  37,  47,  51-52,  82-83,  112,  265, 
358,  599,  600,  607,  799  ff-,  899;  dis- 
tinguished from  plane  of  living,  1-2, 
11,  52  ff.,  143,  269,  295,  315,  362,  553, 
726-727;  and  income  (see  Income); 
for  birth,  3,  10;  for  death,  3  (see 
Burials,  Funeral  expenses);  and  natu- 
ral resources,  4,  253  ff.,  258;  and  tech- 
nique, 4;  of  child  care,  5,  6,  170-173, 
607;  changes  in,  7,  131  ff.,  183;  de- 
fense of,  8,  15,  651  ff.,  747-759  (see 
Standards,  community;  Standards  of 
living,  enforcement  of  group);  time 
element  in,  8,  84,  112-113,  266,  600; 
spreading  of,  8;  stabilization  of,  9, 
224,  228;  standardization  of,  9,  10 
(see  Standardization);  enforcement  of 
Kroup,  9,  393,  395,  760-761,  877-878, 
882  ff.,  899;  statutory,  rational,  moral, 


Standards  of  living  (continued) 

or  supernatural  sanctions  for,  9,  209, 
395 ;  and  education  (see  Education; 
Standards,  educational);  changing  of, 
10;  relativity  of,  10,  13,  26,  38,  51, 
57  ff.,  181-222,  431,  606  ff.;  of  release 
and  of  restraint,  10;  affected  by  hous- 
ing, town-planning,  11,  392;  repressive 
or  archaic  in  affectional  crises,  12; 
variety  and  tradition  in,  12;  effects  of. 
contacts  of  continuity  and  of  mobility, 
12;  as  cause  or  effect  of  specialized 
production,  12;  freedom  in,  13,  798  ff.; 
practical  and  scientific  values  of,  in 
politics,  industry,  and  philanthropy,  13; 
in  the  economic  process,  13-14;  as 
goal  or  test  of  progress,  14-15,  39,  44, 
64,  89,  186,  819-848,  881;  "high" 
materially  or  non-materially,  15;  dura- 
bility, 15;  forces  undermining,  15, 
892;  elements  in,  18  ff.,  28,  416,  898; 
interdependence  of  elements  in,  20-21, 
139-140;  interdependence  with  precon- 
ditions of  family  integrity,  20-22,  33; 
vocational  opportunities  in  field  of,  23; 
contributions  from  many  professions, 
23;  general  significance  of,  25  ff.;  clas- 
sification of,  25,  26;  in  food  (see 
Food);  competition  between  elements 
of,  28,  52,  492;  as  systems  of  attitudes 
rather  than  goods,  28,  726-727;  rela- 
tion to  acculturation,  28;  contrasted 
with  Utopia,  uniformity,  or  dogmatic 
propaganda,  29-30;  relatiori  to  social 
work,  29-30,  760-790;  affect  wages 
and  productivity,   32;    and   rights,  32, 

45,  230;  backed  by  Church,  32;  and 
marriage,  35-36,  607,  608;  and  birth 
rate,  36-37,  44"49,  265-266,  370,  585, 
599-600,  602-650,  668  ff.;  competition 
between,  37  (sec  Standards,  competi- 
tive); reciprocal  effect  of,  with  plane, 
41,  49;  compared  to  honor,  41-45;  as 
buffef  against  positive  checks,  42-43, 
263;  approximation  to  plane,  44;  vari- 
ations from,  as  norm,  45;  undermined 
by    charity,    45;     relation    to    capital, 

46,  369;  and  size  of  family,  48,  370, 
595;  related  to  vice  and  immorality, 
48,  666-668;  heavy  burdens  as  volun- 
tary pain,  48;  differential  class  effects, 
48;  escapes  from,  48-49;  net  gain 
versus  drawbacks,  49;  based  on  arts 
and  techniques,  49;  predatory,  49;  and 
war,  50,  185,  236,  237,  673;  scientific 
determination  of,  51  ff.,  88,  283-284 
(see  Standards,  theoretical);  produc- 
tivity as  test  of,  51  ff.,  58-59;  objective 
versus  subjective  tests,  51  ff.,  62,  359; 
Bernard's  definition  criticized,  51  (also 
see  Introduction);  as  norms,  51  ff., 
56  ff.;  distinguished  from  budgets,  54- 
55,  83-84;  methods  of  formulating, 
55  ff-  (see  Quantity  budgets;  Stand- 
ards, theoretical);  role  of  experts  in 
determining,   55  ff.;    variables   involved 
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Standards  of  living  (continued) 

in,  59;  levels  distinguished,  60-61; 
versus  "instincts,"  63;  scientific  ver- 
sus popular,  64-66;  inelasticity  of,  65, 
228-230,  881;  as  means  of  social  con- 
trol, 66;  actual,  69-179;  independence 
of  social  agencies,  70;  related  to  farm- 
ers' incomes,  82-88;  monetary  versus 
labor  measure,  84;  qualitative  versus 
quantitative  meaning  of,  84-85;  human 
valuation  of,  85;  affected  by  farm  in- 
come, 86,  359;  effects  upon  income, 
86-87,  125;  difficulties  in  studying, 
88  ff.,  358  ff.;  values  in  studying,  88  ff., 
iio-iii,  127;  confused  with  planes, 
88  ff.,  102  ff.,  309,  358;  indicated  by 
expenditures,  89;  must  be  guided  by 
income,  90-91,  359;  methods  of  study- 
ing, 91-94,  103,  112-119,  899;  not 
necessarily  indicated  by  income,  102, 
107-109,  125-133;  need  of  research, 
iio-iii,  127;  age  of  parents  as  factor 
in,  112;  relation  to  cost  of  living,  112, 
184,  278,  330  ff.,  359;  classification  of 
elements  in,  n  6-1 19;  effects  of  low 
anticipations,  129  ff.;  race  factors  in, 
132;  outstripping  income,  133;  and 
morality,  133;  and  race  relations,  133- 
135;  based  on  budgets,  137  ff.;  and 
working  mothers,  145;  cracking  under 
inadequate  income,  154-163,  330-360; 
and  income,  165-168,  359  (see  wages); 
for  wives'  behavior,  170-173,  607;  for 
husbands'  behavior,  170-173;  as  cause 
and  effect  of  women  in  industry,  174- 
176;  relation  of,  to  status,  184  ff.,  187, 
202-211,  227,  269,  710-711;  and  scales 
of  value,  186,  477,  819-848;  and  status 
at  marriage,  187;  and  public  opinion, 
188;  and  women's  clubs,  188;  set  by 
neighborhood,  188;  ethical  aspects  of, 
189,  229,  562;  daily  schedule  as,  189; 
in  clothing,  197-201,  372  (see  Cloth- 
ing); emotional  background  of,  201; 
guided  by  prices,  204,  267  ff.:  set  by 
productivity  or  by  expenditures,  2o6ff.; 
effects  of  morality,  religion,  and  educa- 
tion, 209;  control  of,  209-210,  393, 
395;  and  public  finance,  223;  and 
complementary  utility,  223-228;  re- 
lated to  marriage,  224;  and  trans- 
portation, 225,  254;  effects  upon  pro- 
ductivity, 228,  265;  resistance  of,  228- 
230,  881;  and  wages,  229-230,  242, 
267  ff.,  271-280,  314-323,  327,  330  ff., 
358  ff.,  608  (see  Wages);  in  relation  to 
prosperity,  231-239;  and  unemploy- 
ment, 236;  and  surplus,  236-237;  and 
exports,  237;  and  foreign  investments, 
237;  dependent  on  increasing  consump- 
tion, 241;  potential  increase  of,  242: 
affected  by  depressions,  242-243;  and 
production,  244,  562;  affected  by  in- 
stallment buying,  247;  causes  of  wide- 
spread shortcomings  in,  253;  relation 
of,  to  population,  253  ff.;   disorganized 


Standards  of  living  (continued) 

by  new  income,  255;  disorganized  by 
new  customs,  255;  struggle  for,  263  ff.; 
importance  of  resistance  of,  263,  265; 
modifying  subsistence  theory,  265;  in- 
creasing productivity,  265;  and  public- 
welfare  movements,  265;  and  hours  of 
labor,  266,  271-275;  during  rising  or 
falling  prices,  267;  and  legislation, 
267;  by  climate  and  locality,  268;  and 
"average  human  nature,"  269;  of  steel 
workers,  271-275;  determining  wages, 
275-280,  330;  importance  of,  in  wage- 
fixing,  278;  for  working  women, 
278  ff.;  health  as  index  of,  281- 
284;  in  industry,  289  ff.;  in  wages, 
289  ff.,  360  ff.,  788-789  (see  Income, 
Minimum  wage,  Standards);  as  limits 
on  competition,  289;  through  inspec- 
tion, 290  (see  Factory  inspection); 
determining  demand,  314;  wages  re- 
quired for,  327,  330  ff.;  American 
studies  of,  330-350;  for  foreign-born, 
335;  and  cost  of  living,  359;  below 
plane  of  living,  363;  institutions  sup- 
porting, 365;  based  on  slavery  or  on 
machines,  366;  of  Athenians,  366; 
pressing  on  middle  class,  367;  effects 
of  rising,  368;  constituting  demand  for 
capital,  369;  for  handling  consumers' 
goods,  393;  of  foreign-born,  395;  by 
demonstration,  395;  by  persuasion  ver- 
sus compulsion,  395,  402;  and  ex- 
travagance (see  Extravagance) ;  through 
home  economics,  405  ff.;  for  protection 
of  mothers  and  children,  424;  for  chil- 
dren in  need  of  special  care,  424; 
rationalization  of,  439,  441;  studies  of. 
and  family  budgets,  469-592;  elements 
in,  contrasted  with  budgets,  485;  of 
miners,  487;  below  planes  of  living, 
496;  indices  of,  498;  workers'  versus 
clerical,  503;  effects  of  occupation 
upon,  513,  525;  affected  by  nationality, 
525;  and  budgets,  540;  and  relief,  540; 
and  common  sense,  544-548;  as  a  hu- 
man unity,  544  ff.;  and  class  lines, 
562;  of  university  teachers,  563-572: 
including  or  excluding  children,  573  ff., 
584  ff.,  595,  599,  607,  612-613,  827: 
versus  high  birth  rate,  595  ff.;  thrift 
and  birth  rate,  595  ff.;  including  thrift, 
598-601;  for  citizenship,  607;  affecting 
birth  rate  biologically?  607;  alterna- 
tives to  lowering,  607;  competition  of 
native  and  immigrant,  607;  and  popu- 
lation, 614-619;  and  fecundity,  623- 
629;  in  parenthood.  637-640;  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  637:  in  family  life, 
638;  lowered  through  fecundity,  648; 
resistance  of,  651;  threatened  by  ill- 
ness, 660;  indicated  by  death  rate  and 
birth  rate,  668  ff.;  and  industrial  dis- 
putes, 684-686;  affected  by  popular 
magazines,  692;  raised  by  pay  or  de- 
sires? 707;  contributions  of  immigrant, 
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Standards  of  living  {concluded) 

710,  714;  as  incentive,  714  {see 
Luxury) ;  dependence  of,  upon  material 
culture,  726;  less  controllable  than 
planes,  727;  resistance  to  change  in, 
728;  and  Negro  migration,  728-733; 
under  prohibition,  733-744;  modes  of 
maintenance,  747;  and  organized  labor, 
761;  case-work  analysis  of,  762-765; 
rehabilitation  of,  762-765,  772  ft.; 
children's  influence  on,  784;  raising  of 
normal,  788  ff.;  as  objective  of  case 
work,  788;  dependent  on  chief  earner, 
788;  causes  of  lower,  789;  factors 
threatening,  789;  individualized  through 
wide  markets,  798;  protected  through 
commodity  specifications,  799  ff.,  805  ff. ; 
pushed  by  advertising,  805  ff.;  modera- 
tion in,  830,  837;  demand  for  urban, 
837;  for  the  future  community,  849- 
887;  for  infancy,  863-864;  for  chil- 
dren's institutions,  864-865;  for  juve- 
nile courts,  869;  as  cause  of  rising 
plane,  877  ff.;  collective  insistence  upon, 
877-878,  882  ff.;  measured  by  satis- 
factions and  efficiency,  879;  as  goal  of 
all  effort,  881;  essential  to  agricultural 
progress,  882;  raising  income,  883; 
through  rural  propaganda,  887;  cen- 
tral in  social  economy,  889  ff.;  depend- 
ing upon  community  action,  889;  of 
nineteenth  versus  twentieth  century, 
889  ff.;  values  in  older,  889  ff.;  pro- 
vided publicly  or  individually,  894; 
raising  and  lowering  of,  898  (sec 
Standards,  rising,  falling,  changing) ; 
and  youth,  898  (see  Standards,  col- 
lege); studies  of,  899;  collective  main- 
tenance of,  899.  See  Planes  of  living, 
Standards 

Standard  budget,  278 

Standardization,  7,  9,  10,  64-65,  82,  83. 
193,  194,  199,  220,  564,  747-759,  796- 
804,  814-815,  819;  in  non-production 
goods,  7,  796  ff.,  801;  varies  inversely 
with  sundries,  358;  as  policy  of  uni- 
formity, 747;  wastes  from  lack  of, 
795;  through  simplified  practice,  795  ff.; 
advantages  of,  797  A-;  disadvantages  of, 
798  ff.;  and  monotony,  799,  804;  per- 
sonal and  impersonal,  799;  ambiguity 
of,  799-800;  increased  or  decreased, 
800;  offset  by  new  commodities,  801; 
good  and  bad,  814-815.  See  ''Simpli- 
fied Practice,"  Standards  of  living, 
Standards 

Staples,  2,  9,  842,  892 

State  interference,  307;  unpopularity  of, 
291.  See  Government  regulation,  Regu- 
lation 

Status,  129,  184,  187,  202-218,  359.  Sec, 
Class  lines,  Prestige,  Respectability, 
Social  approval  and  disapproval,  Social 
climbing 

Stealing,  651 

Stecker,  Margaret  L.,  57,  60,  62,  500-501 


Steel  industry,  266,  271-275,  292,  342- 
343;  wages  in,  338,  350.  See  Exploita- 
tion, Steel  strike 

Steel  strike  (1919),  271 

Stock  dividends,  296-297,  309,  313 

Stoicism,  455 

Storage  space,  516 

Strauss,  Samuel,  87 

Streets,  9,  132,  135,  517,  891 

Streightoff,  F.  H.,  52,  53,  55,  57,  59,  60, 
331-333,  338-339,  49i 

Strikes,  314,  651,  684-686 

Strong,  H.  N.,  615 

Struggle  for  existence,  4-5;  versus  strug- 
gle for  standards,  263 

Stuart,  Milo  H.,  497 

Style  and  styles,  513,  527,  666,  668,  796, 
802 

Sublimation,  7 

Subsistence,  5,  32,  34,  37,  60-61,  89,  90, 
164,  225,  229-230,  259,  263,  264,  330- 
357,  428,  477,  885.  See  Food;  Living 
wage;  Malnutrition;  Minimum  wage; 
Minimums;  Necessities;  Poverty  line; 
Standards,  subsistence;  Subsistence 
level;  Subsistence  theory  of  wages 

Subsistence  level,  164,  259,  330,  335, 
352,  363,  501,  033,  651  ff.  See  Deficit; 
Poverty  line;  Standards,  subsistence; 
Subsistence 

Subsistence  theory  of  wages,  256,  263, 
330.    See  Wages 

Sub-standard  workers,  278,  288,  296, 
362-363.  Sec  Charity;  Deficit;  Mini- 
mum; Plane  of  living,  on  deficit  basis; 
Wages 

Substitutes,  701 

Suburbanization,  415.  See  Rural  move- 
ment, Rurbanization,  Urbanization 

Sugar,  254-255,  428 

Sumner,  William  G.,  34,  40,  42,  43,  44, 
50,  602,  605 

Sumptuary  laws,  10,  13,  40,  739,  747- 
756 

Sundries,  12,  95,  97-98,  100-102,  104- 
106,  107-109,  113,  115,  117,  118-119, 
122-125,  138,  140-141,  147,  269,  356, 
357,  358,  397-398,  482-483,  486,  520- 
523,  534-535,  538,  543,  547-548,  552- 
553,  557-561,  570-571,  589,  674,  676, 
677,  695.  Sec  Advancement,  Luxuries, 
"Miscellaneous,"  Personal  items,  etc. 

Supplies,  institutional,  808  ff. 

Surplus,  90,  140,  147,  202,  210,  233-234, 
236,  255-256,  272,  320,  368,  456,  477- 
478,  681,  693  ff.,  700,  710,  711,  790, 
791,  794,  827,  890;  for  common  good, 
41,  453-454;  versus  deficit,  266,  431; 
as  basis  for  new  standards,  366;  as 
basis  of  luxury,  427;  individual  versus 
social  uses  of,  431-467;  national,  595; 
spent  for  display,  666  ff.  See  Distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  Luxury,  Philanthropy, 
Profits,  Surplus  economy,  Taxation, 
Waste 

Surplus  economy,  41,  233,  253,  254 
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Survey,  the,  25,  69,  303,  304,  354,  638 

Survival  of  fittest,  263 

Survival  value,  9 

Survivals,  10 

Sutherland,  George,  291 

Sweating.    See  Exploitation 

Sweatshops,  294  ff. 

Sweets,  695,  697,  701.    See  Candy,  Sirup 

Sydenstricker,  Edgar,  53,  341 

Synthetic  food,  226 

Taboo,  9,  257 

Taeusch,  C.  F.,  663 

Talbot,  Nora  A.,  467,  553 

Tarde,  Gabriel,  34,  40 

Tariffs,  13,  33,  372,  635-636,  887,  892; 
and  birth  rate,  635-636 

Taste  and  tastes,  90,  154,  378,  513,  796, 
836,  841-842,  899;  changes  in,  7,  9, 
254,  370,  41s;  factors  changing,  745; 
perverted,  831-834.  See  Esthetic 
standards,  Art,  Expenditures,  Music 

Tawney,  R.  A.,  306 

Tax  exemptions,  229-230 

Taxation,  15,  228-230,  635-636,  754- 
755,  856,  886,  895,  896;  and  size  of 
family,  636 

Taylor,  Alonzo  E.,  261,  696 

Taylor,  Carl  C,  705,  707,  877  ff.,  887 

Taylor,  G.,  615,  617 

Tchouprov,  A.,  497 

Teachers,  role  of,  23 

Teachers  College.  See  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

Tead,  Ordway,  63 

Techniques  of  production,  7,  243-244, 
258-259,  261.  Sec  Invention,  Labor- 
saving,  Production,  Technology 

Technology.  See  Invention,  Production, 
Techniques 

Telephone  and  telegraph  industry,  wages 
in,  340 

Telephones,  415,  428 

Temperance,  744,  754-  See  Liquor;  Pro- 
hibition; Simplicity;  Standards,  ethical, 
rational 

Tenant  farmers,  115,  131,  134,  728.  See 
Farms,  Wages 

Tennessee,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91; 
miners'  wages  in,  349 

Tenure,  128,  133 

Texas,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91;  rural 
children  in,  871 

Textile  industry,  684-686.  See  Wages, 
Woolen  industry 

Textiles,  414 

Thaden,  J.  F.,  498 

Theater  inspection,  22 

Thompson,  Warren  S.,  619,  624 

Thomson,  J.  A.,  605 

Thrift,  6,  15,  43,  184,  194-195,  232-233, 
246,  250,  369,  378,  483,  565-567,  595- 
601,  786-787,  883-884;  national  lim- 
its of,  543  ff.;  versus  appearances,  565; 
and  birth  rate,  599-624,  630  ff.,  640  ff., 
646-  >47;  and  taxation,  630  ff.   See  Ex- 


penditure, backward  art  of,  increasing 

skills  in,  etc.;  Savings 
Time,   use   of,    112,    113,    115,    125-128, 

141,  148-149,  151,  189,  220,  839.    See 

Regimen,  Routine 
Time  dimension,  84,  112-113 
Tobacco,  335,  553,  695 
Toilet  articles,   700.    See  Personal  goods 
Toilets,  104,  131,  132,  144,  162,  516.  See 

Sanitation 
Town  planning,  n,  22 
Trade  policies,  7 

Trade  training.    See  Vocational  education 
Tradition,  12,  42,  44,  47,  62,  63,  78,  107, 

183,  186,  228,  401.   See  Custom,  Hab- 
its, Mores 
Transplantation,  7 
Transportation,  7,  225,  254-255,  517,  703, 

891,  893-894 
Travel,  7,  115,   117,   119,  220,  368,  478, 

558,  588,  597,  824 
Tuberculosis,  362,  545,  865,  891 
Tugwell,  Rexford  B.,  193,  469,  819 
Twelve-hour  day,  271,  273-275 

Underconsumption,  65,  142 

Underhill,  Frank,  319 

Underpopulation,  253,  605,  618-619.  See 
Man-land  ratio,  Race  suicide 

Unemployment,  35-36,  362,  634,  651,  680, 
742,  763,  789,  853,  860,  861,  898 

Union  label,  294,  314 

Unions,  9,  13,  761.  See  Organized  labor, 
etc. 

Unitarian  Church,  860 

United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, 91,  100,  102,  114,  174,  415, 
883 

United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  333 

United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
114,  502,  503 

United  States  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing and  Transportation,   515-516 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  317,  331, 
335 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
91,  100,  124,  126,  129,  146,  158  ff., 
268,  278,  279,  298,  324,  342,  343,  346, 
347,  348,  349,  35i,  352,  356-357,  361, 
482,  486,  490,  497,  502  ff.,  509-510, 
514-521,  548  ff.,  555,  660  ff.,  678,  682 

United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  883 

United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  795- 
797,  799,  805,  807,  810 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  806 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  142-143, 
425,  580  ff.,  862,  869  ff. 

United  States  Coal  Commission,  349 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  (re- 
ports), 124,  127,  494 

United  States  Congressional  Commission 
on  Reclassification,  502 

United  States  Constitution,  294,  859 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
91,  100,  102,  114,  174,  283,  319,  337, 
415,    483,    498,    505,    811,    883.     See 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Markets,  United  States  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
795-797,  799,  805,  807,  810,  883.  See 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  146, 
339.  546-547.  See  United  States  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  United  States  Women's 
Bureau 

United  States  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and  Rural  Life,  102,  415 

United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
579,  722 

United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 332 

United  States  Public  Health  Service.  281 

United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
353 

United  States  Railway  Labor  Board,  351, 
353 

United  States  Savings  Division,  483 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  272,  275, 
681 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  289,  293- 
294,  302-309 

United  States  Treasury  Department,  281, 
483,  702.  See  United  States  Public 
Health  Service 

United  States  War  Trade  Board,  752 

United  States  Women's  Bureau,  174-175. 
277,  361 

University  Buyers'  Association,  808 

Unrest,  707  ft.  See  Discontent,  Social 
protest 

Urban  drift.  78,  82,  132,  885-886 

Urbanization,  390,  415,  493,  703,  706- 
707,  885-886;  of  rural  life,  78.  82,  85, 
493.  Sec  Population,  urban  and  rural; 
Rurbanization;  Suburbanization;  Urban 
drift;  Urbanization 

Utah,  study  of  rural  living  in,  91;  miners' 
wages  in,  349;  rural  child  health  in,  875 

Utopia,  849 

Vacation  schools,  867 

Vacations,  357,  362,  558-559,   561,  588, 

829,  866 
Vaccination,  865 
Values  versus  attitudes,  726 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  735 
Vanderbilt  home,  163-164,  460 
Vanderlint,  Jacob,  489 
Van  dc  Water,  Frederic,  493 
Van  Rensselaer,  May,  493 
Van  Waters,  Miriam,  161 
Vassar  Institute  of  Euthenics,  174 
Veblen,  Thorstein,  9,  52,  63,  65^  66,  202, 

203,  386,  452,  456,  563,  566,  836 


Ventilation,  156,  516,  524 

Vermont,  study  of  rural  living  in,  103, 
115;  University  of,  114;  rural  child 
health  in,  875 

Vice  and  vices,  48,  63,  689,  831,  866. 
See  Commercialized  vice,  Gambling, 
Gluttony,  Liquor,  Prostitution,  etc. 

Village  as  factor  in  rural  living,  107 

Vincent,  George  E.,  77 

Violence,  651,  747 

Virginia,  miners'  wages  in,  349;  rural 
child  welfare  in,  870,  871 

Visiting  housekeepers,  393-412,  782-788: 
functions  of,  400  ff.,  404-405,  788: 
training  and  qualifications  of,  402;  and 
other  social  agencies.  402 ;  and  family 
case  work,  403  ff.;  extent  of,  412 

Visiting  teachers,  788 

Visscher,  Charles  de,  33 

Vocational  education,  23,  29,  35,  79,  114, 
i33,  853-854,  855,  866.  867.  893.  See 
Apprentices,  Vocational  guidance 

Vocational  guidance,  22,  23,  866,  867 

Voluntary  parenthood,  6,  629,  639-640, 
643-650;  preferred  to  negative  phrases, 
643-648.  Sec  Birth  control;  Family, 
size  of;   Xeo-Malthusianism 

Von  Tungeln.  George  H.,  498 

Vulgarity,  836,  891 

Wage-earners,  899;  sub-standard,  278.  See 
Labor,  Producers,  Women  in  industry, 
etc. 

Wages,  263-376,  889-899  passim:  sub- 
sistence. 5,  8,  11,  263-265,  330,  764 
(see  Minimum  of  subsistence;  Stand- 
ards, subsistence;  Subsistence);  pre- 
supposing public  or  philanthropic  serv- 
ices, 16;  subsidized,  16,  285  ff.,  289, 
307-313.  577.  679  ff..  683  (see  Ex- 
ploitation, Family  budgets);  as  test  of 
standards  and  planes,  25,  26-27;  ef- 
fects of  standards  upon,  32-33,  62,  81, 
89,  275,  314-315;  and  marriage,  35; 
and  health,  36,  295,  304-309,  580- 
582;  and  productivity,  39,  267,  285  ff., 
289,  295,  306,  369,  621,  630  ff.,  703- 
704,  793;  Ford's,  39;  real  versus 
nominal,  59,  630,  680,  898  (see  Real 
wages);  based  on  standards,  62,  267  If., 
275;  union,  86;  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing, 86,  263-376;  effects  upon,  of  costs, 
89,  276,  314-315;  minimum  (see  Mini- 
mum wage);  relation  to  distribution 
of  expenditures,  125-127  (see  Engel's 
laws);  effect  upon  plane  or  standard  of 
living,  132-133,  229-230,  242,  271- 
275,  634,  679-684,  788-789;  racial 
factor  in,  132-133,  I35J  Negro  farm, 
142;  of  Negroes,  142,  579;  of  Negro 
farm  hands,  142,  728,  729;  on  sub- 
standard, or  deficit,  level,  142,  300  ff., 
309.  346,  679  ff.,  684-686  (see  Ex- 
ploitation) ;  effects  of,  on  child  care,  143, 
422-423;  criteria  for,  157,  289;  and 
cost   of   living,    158  ff.,    270,   275,   276, 
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Wages  (continued) 

295,  304,  346,  357;  and  cost  of  living 
in  Philadelphia,  158  ff.;  irregular,  159; 
relation  of,  to  prosperity,  230-231,  286, 
289;  and  purchasing  power,  250,  286, 
621;  subsistence  theory  of,  256,  263, 
264-265;  "iron  law"  of,  256,  263- 
264;  determined  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, 264,  267;  socialist  theory  of, 
264,  369;  adjusted  to  size  of  family, 
264,  269-270,  296,  330,  890;  and  size 
of  family,  264,  269-270,  275-276,  296, 
330,  610-611,  634,  790  ff.;  and  mar- 
ginal productivity,  267;  and  bargaining, 
267;  living  (see  Living  wage);  and 
efficiency  of  management,  267,  285  ff., 
302;  regional,  268;  falling  with  cost  of 
living,  270,  330;  affecting  steel  work- 
ers' standards,  271-275;  and  American 
standards,  271-275;  and  dividends, 
272;  adaptable  to  exceptional  cases, 
278-280;  and  prices,  278-280,  363 
(see  Costs  of  living)";  lowering  of, 
278  ff.;  of  women,  278  ff.,  296,  304, 
308,  333,  334,  348,  361,  851,  861  (see 
Wages,  men's  and  women's) ;  under 
changing  prices,  279;  preventive  stand- 
ardization of,  279-280,  290-294;  ade- 
quacy of,  tested  by  health,  281-284, 
295,  305  ff.;  and  costs  of  production, 
285  ff.,  289,  294,  302;  and  labor  costs, 
285  ff.,  703-704;  and  freedom,  effi- 
ciency, 285;  values  from  good,  285  ff. ; 
economy  of  high,  285  ff.,  289,  302,  703- 
704;  and  costs  of  production,  285  ff., 
289,  294,  302;  set  by  short-sighted 
employers,  286;  and  worry,  287-288; 
costliness  of  low,  289;  standards  for, 
289,  330  ff.,  357,  360  ff.  (see  Minimum 
wage);  justification  for  control  of,  290- 
294;  and  family  support,  296,  330, 
469;  as  pin  money,  296,  304,  361; 
of  New  York  City  working  women, 
300,  360  ff.;  as  first  charge  on  in- 
dustry, 302 ;  not  determined  by  sup- 
ply and  demand,  305,  330;  lack  of 
standards  for,  305;  foreign  regulation 
of,  305-306;  standards  for,  305,  861; 
in  factories,  308,  331  ff.,  336,  353; 
public  interest  and  interference  in,  308; 
cut  to  maintain  profits,  309;  normality 
under  the  present,  309;  and  charity, 
309  ff.,  679  ff.;  cut  during  depressions, 
313,  330;  reductions  in,  330;  estimated 
minimums,  330-357;  by  years  since 
1890,  330-357;  cost  of  living,  theory 
of,  330;  in  various  states  and  cities, 
331-357;  by  industries,  331-357  pas- 
sim; by  states  and  by  cities,  331-357; 
of  cotton-mill  employees,  331,  336,  339, 
684-686;  of  railroad  employees,  332, 
336,  354;  of  miners,  336,  338,  351; 
men's  and  women's,  337,  339-340,  341, 
342,  344,  347,  793;  on  farms,  337- 
338;  in  steel  industry,  338,  680,  683, 
684;  in  cigar  industry,  339;  in  woolen 


Wages  (concluded) 

industry,  339;  in  telephone  and  tele- 
graph industry,  340;  average,  in  1915, 
341;  in  rubber  industry,  341,  342,  343, 
345;  war-time  changes,  345,  357,  630- 
631,  652-653,  671  ff.;  changes  in,  346- 
347,  350,  634,  703-704,  856;  women's 
(by  states)  ,348 ;  average  American,  348 ; 
of  miners  (by  states),  348-349;  union 
rates  (by  years),  349;  by  occupations, 
350,  353;  for  New  York  industrial  and 
clerical  workers,  362;  in  candy  and 
box  industry,  362;  and  welfare,  363- 
366;  ultimate  object  of,  363  ff.;  not 
only  factor  in  welfare,  364-365;  con- 
trol of,  365;  as  basis  for  leisure,  366; 
and  child  welfare,  422-423,  583-584, 
656,  686;  and  family  budgets,  469;  of 
foreign-born,  579;  of  mill  workers,  579; 
and  infant  mortality,  580-582;  and  na- 
tional wealth,  595;  and  competing  stand- 
ards, 608;  and  birth  rate,  630  ff.;  effect 
of  changes  in,  634;  threatening  stand- 
ards, 651  ff.,  679-684;  in  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh,  679  ff.;  decline  in  real,  680; 
in  textile  industry,  684-686;  and  hours, 
685;  changing,  703-704,  856;  low  im- 
migrant, 709  ff.;  garnishment  of,  743; 
colonial  regulation  of,  748;  subsistence, 
764;  factors  determining,  788-789;  ac- 
cording to  needs,  790-791;  of  unmar- 
ried, 790-791;  based  on  family  size, 
790  ff.;  principles  for,  850;  and  social 
insurance,  853;  increased,  856;  as  first 
charge  on  industry,  861;  of  children, 
867;  as  basis  of  standards,  889-890, 
894,  897;  and  housing,  893;  versus 
charity,  894-895.  See  Income;  Living 
wage;  Minimum  wage;  Real  wages; 
Standards,  income,  wage;  Subsistence 

Wages-fund  doctrine,   256 

Wagner,  Charles,  834 

Wallace,  Henry  C,  873 

Wants,  psychology  of,  742 ;  increase  and 
diversification  of,  898.  See  Demand, 
Needs 

War,  standards  of  living  as  cause  of,  40, 
454-455;  effects  of,  on  production  and 
prosperity,  236,  239,  242;  and  wages, 
345,  357,  671  ff.;  and  child  welfare, 
583,  652-653;  and  sub-standard  planes, 
583;  as  positive  check,  616,  618;  af- 
fecting plane  of  living,  630  ff.;  costs  of, 
631;  threatening  standards,  651-655, 
671-674;  and  illusory  prosperity,  652, 
671-673;   and  prohibition,  755 

Warmth,  18.   See  Fuel,  Heating 

Washington,  orchard  labor  housing  in, 
144;    rural  child  welfare  in,  871,   875 

Washington,  D.  C,  minimum  wage  in, 
279,  348 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  597 

Waste,  243-256,  288,  302,  621,  839,  855, 
891;  of  parents'  time  and  strength, 
392;  checked  through  housing  inspec- 
tion,   394;    in    purchasing,    421,    812- 
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813;  luxury  as,  431-435,  666  ff . ;  un- 
avoidable margins  of,  544  ff.;  from  low- 
wages,  580;  of  profligacy,  604;  in 
Americanization  process,  607;  elimina- 
tion of,  616,  801,  855;  involved  in 
infant  mortality,  656;  due  to  inade- 
quate medical  care,  663-666;  of  liquor, 
734-737.  739.  860;  through  temptation, 
755 ;  through  superfluous  variety,  795- 
797;  Hoover  study  of,  797;  reduced  by- 
standardization,  801;  in  industry,  801, 
806;  in  individualized  housekeeping, 
803;  conspicuous,  836,  898.  See  Ex- 
travagance, Garbage,  Luxury,  Sewage, 
Social  economy,  Wastefulness 

Wastefulness,  52,  202,  211,  365,  431- 
433,  595  n\  See  Extravagance,  Luxury, 
Waste 

Water,  81,  84,  118,  131,  132,  143,  367, 
884,  891,  892 

Waterbury,  Connecticut,  infant  mortality 
in,  582 

Watson,  Amey  E.,  637,  640 

Wealth,  9,  596,  693-699,  837,  839,  856- 
857,  891;  geographical  maldistribution 
of,  371;  concentration  of,  820,  823, 
842.  See  Distribution,  Income,  Leisure 
class,  Purchasing  power,  Surplus 

Wealthy,  isolation  of,  77;  complacency 
of,  157-158 

Weaving,  76,  176 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  758 

Weddings,  719,  720,  721 

Welfare,  257,  275;  rural,  875.  See  Child 
welfare,  Industrial  welfare  work,  Na- 
tional welfare,  Organic  welfare,  Public 
welfare 

West  Virginia,  miners'  wages  in,  349; 
minimum  wage  for,  351;  rural  child 
labor  in,  870 

Western  Reserve  University,  409 

Westfield,  Massachusetts,  medical  care  in, 
661 

Weyl,  Walter,  595 

Whetham,  W.  C.  D.  and  C.  D.,  619 

Whims,  90 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  577 


White,  Edward  D.,  304 

White  House  Conferences  on  Child  Wel- 
fare, 425 

White  lists,  293,  302,  314 

Willcox,  W.  F.,  617 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  424-425 

Winslow,  Emma  A.,  91,  489 

Winthrop  College,  114 

Wisconsin,  wages  in,  331,  333;  rural 
child  welfare  in,  873,  876 

Women,  in  politics,  14;  status  of,  48, 
369-372,  793;  in  industry,  48,  275- 
308,  278  ff.,  322-323,  348,  542,  580, 
683-686;  on  farm,  79-80,  90;  functions 
of,  168-169,  372,  379-380;  as  spend- 
ers, 380;  and  family  wage,  793.  See 
Wages,  of  women;  Women's  work; 
Working  mothers 

Women's  work,  36,  78-79,  132-134,  148- 
149,  152-154,  170-173,  174-176,  227, 
275-280,  293,  322-323,  387,  542,  546, 
578-589,  793,  852,  859,  860,  861,  896. 
Sec  Wages,  of  women;  Women,  in  in- 
dustry; Working  mothers 

Woodhouse,  Chase  Going,  174,  502 

Woods,  Edward  A.,  595,  597 

Woolen  industry,  wages  in,  339 

Woolman,  John,  452 

Woolston,  Howard  B.,  193 

Woolworth  stores,  296-297 

Workers'  education,  23,  363 

Working  mothers,  309,  534,  538-539,  542, 
546,  580,  683-684.  See  Women,  in  in- 
dustry; Women's  work 

Workmanship,  201,  203,  206-207 

Workmen's  compensation,  759,  861.  See 
Accidents,  Safety-first  movement,  Social 
insurance 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  317 

Wyoming,  miners'  wages  in,  349;  rural 
child  health  in,  875 

Yachts,  824,  891 

Yards,  132 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  22 

Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  488,  497 
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